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Chronicle of Events 

July 1940 


The chief item of interest of the month was provided by the 
session of the All-India Congress Committee at Poona which supported 
the resolution of the Working Committee at Delhi, calling for a 
declaration of complete independence for India. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Mr. 
M. S. Aney, leader of the Congress Nationalists in the Central Assembly, 
were invited to meet the Viceroy. 

A scheme costing seven crores of rupees was undertaken for 
expansion of factories and increase in the output of munitions in India. 

The Governor of the French Colonies declared the intention of 
the French to stand by Great Britain. 

Sj. Subhas Bose, with a few of his followers, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act in connection with his campaign for the 
removal of the Holwell Monument in Calcutta. 

The Congress Working Committee published a resolution dealing 
with its future internal policy. It demanded from Britain “an unequi- 
vocal declaration according complete independence to India” and as an 
immediate earnest the formation of the provisional national government 
at the- centre. Such measures would enable Congress “to throw its 
full weight into the organization of India’s defence.” 

Disagreeing with the attitude taken by the Working Committee 
and adopting the extreme Gandhian position, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
resigned from the Working Committee 

Attempts were made to adjourn the Bengal Assembly, the first 
took the form of a protest against the arrest of Sj. Subhas Bose. 
The Government issued an order banning the publication of news about 
the agitation. 

The Punjab Assembly held a secret session, the fiirst ever held 
by an Indian legislature, to discuss subversive movements in the Province. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan spoke about the activities of Communists 
in the Punjab. 

To deal with the shortage of rupee coin, the Government of India 
issued one rupee notes. The Government also issued an Ordinance 
providing for compulsory service, military and civilian, for European 
British subjects. 

The Bengal Government - declared that the Holwell Monument was 
to be removed. 

1st. A scheme costing, Es. 7 crores for the expansion of factories was undertaken 
by the Government of India, in addition to the expansion of production in 
ordnance factories. Under the scheme every factory would be expanded in order 
to increase its potential production and to permit it to undertake the manufacture 
of the most modern types of weapons and munitions. 

A full Bench of the Bombay High Court consisting of the Chief Justice and 
Justices N. J. Wadia, K. V. Vassoodeb and K. 0. Sen, delivered judgment holding 
that the notification issued under the Governor's Act enforcing total prohibition 
in Bombay as invalid. The Court expressed the opinion that the enforcement 
of total Prohibition entrenchedi upon an Item of the Federal List. 

1 
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Sir Mirza Ismail, Dowani of Mysore, declarino; open of the extension of the 
National Hip,h School at Ban^^alore, observed . hope that in your work with 
your pupils, paiticularly in the classes in Civics and m your info:mal talks 
with them outside the class room, you will bung homo to the young minds 
the supreme importance of respect for law and order, within the ample orbit 
of which all possible scope is given for expiessiou of individuality and for 
sustained effort for the improvement of the social and political conditions of the 

^ InTTeSution adopted by the Standing Committee of All-India States Peoples 
Conference, which concluded its sittings in Bombay, under the presidency of 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Eulers of the various Tncliau States were urged to grant 
com])lete responsible government to their subiccts. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimiiddin, Home Minister, Bengal made an a})pcal to responsible 
organizations in the province not to do anything which was likely to lead to the 
creation of a situation of lawlessness. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, when the voting on the demand under 
“General Administration” was discussed, several members expressed themselves 
strongly against the Mysore Congress and its policy. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, addiessing a public meeting at tlio 
Government College Hall, Coimbatore, refeiicd to the constitutional position and 
said : ‘T want to emphasise the fact that the (jonstitntional position of India is 
of paramount importance and that a settlement must bo reached satisfactory to all 
concerned at the eailiest possible date.” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallctt presided over the inaugural meeting of the 
Provincial War Committee at Government IJoiiso, Ln(‘know. 

2n(l. Sp Subhas Chandra Bose was arrested at his Calcutta residence on Elgin 
Eoad. Sj. Bose nominated Sardar Sardul Bingh Ouveesher as the president of 
the All-India Forward Bloc. 

H. E. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, described Rengal*H war efforts, 
when replying to addresses of welcome presented to llis ICxcellonc.y by tho East 
Bengal Landholders’ Association and the Dacca People’s AHsociatiou at Dti(‘ca. 
His Excellency said inter alia ; *T have in recent weeks had ample evidence of 
the feeling among all classes in Bengal that our war effort should be intensified 
and made more effective.” 

Admiial Fitzherbert, Flag Officer commanding Eoyal Indian Navy, in tho 
course of a broadcast talk from the Bombay station of the All- India K-aclio, 
observed : ‘Tt is satisfactory to realise that Inilia has made a start and has a 
navy of her own. But it is a small navy as yet and if India has to provide for 
her own naval security, both upon the high seas and around her coast, much 
more will have to be done.” 

The Council of Eulers of the Eastern States Agency, at their second session, 
held at Tripura House, Calcutta, expressed the opinion : “As the destiny ot 
India is indissolubly linked up with that of Gieat Biitain, it is the solenm duty 
of everyone to render all possible assistance to the British Em])ire at tho present 
critical juncture by organizing the man-power of the country and by flnaucially 
contributing to the success of the war.”— H. 11. the Maharaja of Tripura 
presided. Fourteen Eulers and twenty-fivo Dewans were present. 

3rd* A meeting of the Congress Central Executive began at Birla House, New 
Delhi, under the presidency of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. -The following among 
otheis were present. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, Bardar Vallabhhhai Bntel. Bandit 
Jawharlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu, Acharya Kiipalani, Mr. C. Hajagopahudiari, 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan, Pandit 
Govind BaUabh Pant Mr. Shankar Eao Deo, Dr. Profnlla Chandra Uliom, Mr. 
Asaf Ah, Dr. foyed Mahmud, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya and Mr. Achut Patwardhan. 
Mahatma Gandhi also attended ^ by special invitation, and explained to the 
^mmittee what transpired at the interview with His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Simla. A general discussion followed. 

Tim Satyagraha for the removal of the Holwcll Monument in tho vicinity of 
the Bengal Secretariat building in Dalhousie Square commenced in Calcutta, Mr. 
Nirmal Singh, a prominent member of the Provincial Forward Bloc, and three 
others, composing the fiist batch of Satyagiahis were arrested as they wore 
approaching the Monument. 

Under the a^j^ices of the Serajuddowla Anniversary Committee, a public 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, to pay homage to the memory of 
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Nawab Serajuddowla : both Hindus and Moslems were present.— Syed 

Badiudduza, m.l.a., presided. 

4th The Congress Working Committee in New Delhi, had two meetings, one in 
the morning and the second in the afternoon.— Pandit Malaviya was present at 
the afternoon meeting. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, interviewed by a Press 
coires|3ondent said : “We are yet in the midst of general discussion, both 
regarding the political situation and the Viceioy’s proposals to Gandhiji. Iho 
stage has not yet reached when a decision could be taken. I had talks with 
Pandit Malaviya this morning and at 6 P.M. I invited him to attend the 
Working Committee meeting. He came and addressed us for half an hour. We 
meet again tomoiiovv when we hope to conclude the discussions.” 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madias addressing a public meeting at 
Vellore, made a fervent appeal to the people to increase their war effort. He 
said : “If the war is lost, the constitutional problem of India will be treated as 
in other countries and colonies under German domination. There is no softness 
or humanity about the German nation. Five times daring the last 150 years, 
the German nation rose as Hiller has now. One would get nothing from 
Germany except the whip, slavery and starvation.” 

5th. Two meetings of the Congress Working Committee were held in New Delhi, 
one in the morning and the second in the afternoon.— Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya was again present by special invitation at the afternoon sitting of the 
Committee, 

H. E. the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. Savarkar, President of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The interview lasted nearly hours. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held in Bombay, a 
resolution remonstrating against the attitude of the Bombay Government with 
regard to Prohibition was adopted. 

Mr, V. D. Savarkar had an interview with H. E. the Viceroy at Simla, 
lasting nearly an hour and a half. 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ under the caption, “Some Vital 
Problems” ; “H. E. the Viceroy is again coiifeiring with leaders of parties. I 
was invited, but^ not as a party leader or a leader at all. I was invited as a 
friend to help him, if I could, to come to a definite conclusion, especially to 
interpret the Congiess mind to him. It. is better, in the light of what is 
happening (and things will presently move with lightening velocity), to consider 
some of the questions that will demand quick decision.” He also discussed as to 
what should be the Congress attitude towards Dominion Status, the enlargement 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and provisions for internal disorder and 
external invasion. 

The Congress Working Committee was unable to conclude its deliberations, 
even though accoiding to the President, Manlana Abul ICalam Azad, every effort 
was made to do so. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, who was granted an interview by H. E. the Viceroy, 
left Simla. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a Press statement obseived : “The Secretary of State 
having already announced in the clearest language that the goal of British policy 
in India is its free and equal paitnership in the Commonwealth, the only hurdle 
that now remains is the active cleavage of opinion between the Hindus and 
Moslems.” 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addicssing a public meeting in 
Madras emphasized the giavity of the war situation and appealed to all to unite 
and help Britain to win the war. 

7th. The emergency meeting of the Congress Woiking Committee concluded in 
New Delhi after a five-day session during which the memberB considered the 
proposals made by H. E. the Viceioy to Mahatma Gandhi at Simla. 

A resolution was unanimously passed stating that Britain should immediately 
make “an equivocal declaration according complete independence to India, and 
that as an immediate step in giving effect to it a provisional National Government 
should be constituted at the centre,” Further this National Government should 
be such ‘‘as to command the confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature and secure the closest co-operation of the responsible 
Governments in the provinces.” 
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The Congress Working Committee deputed Mr. Bhnlabhai Besai and Mr. 
Asaf Ali to visit Wazinstan to csrablisli contact with the Waziris and study 
problems arising out ot tubal raids. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premior, visited the Congress leaders 
in New Delhi. Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, joined in an informal talk 
of the communal pioblem. 

The question as to what action the Congress should take in case the P>ombay 
Government did not decide to continue the Prohibition iiolicy was under the 
consideration of the Bombay Provincial Oongiess (kminiittoo. A letter in this 
connexion asking advice was despatched to the Woiking Oonimittcc. 

Dr. 0. R. Reddi, Vicc-Chanccllor of the Andhra University, laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new buildings for the Raja Rnngyyappa Kao ("ollogo at Bezwada. 
8th. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, the Fiontier Congicss leader, tendered his resig- 
nation of membership of the Congress Woiking Committee before his depaiture 
fiom New Delhi for Peshawar. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, addressing a meeting 
in New Delhi, spoke on the Working Committee’s icsolntion demanding complete 
independence for India. He refened to the meeting ol the Working 
Committee and said that the Gandhi- Viccioy talks at Simla was only one of the 
several items that came up for discussion. Ho pointed out that the resolution 
passed by the Committee at its last meeting in Waidha put the Congress 
position in clear and unequivocal teims. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of tlie^ Punjab, returned to I.ahorc after 
meeting Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at Delhi. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Piesident of the All-India Moslem League, in an interview 
in Bombay, said that he was still unable to discuss any aspect of the political 
situation. 

Referring to the meeting between the Punjab and Bengal Premiers and 
Congress leaders at Delhi, Mr. Jimiah said that the two Premiers had no 
authority to discuss or come to any adjustment over the heads of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League. He had not given piunnisRion to 
either of them to carry on negotiations for a Hindu -Moslem Bcttlement. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, returned to Bombay 
after his interview with H. E. the Viceioy at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued from Wardha oliscrved : '‘'rho British 
Government have to make their choice. Independence tliey cannot withhold 
unless their wisdom is as much blurred as Kajaji claims that mine is. If 
independence is recognized, the acceptance of the other part of the resolution 
follows as a matter of course. 

Mr, S, Satyamurti, Mayor of Madras, speaking at a public meeting at IMchino- 
poly asked the British Government to declare India free and as an enincsi of 
that declaration introduce popular Government in the Centre immcdiattly w'hcn 
the Government would exert its moral intlucncc on the country and help the 
British to win the war. 

9th. Mr.^ M. A. Jinnah, commenting of the Congress Working (kimmittce’s 

resolution iDassed at Delhi, in a Press interview in l-iombny, saicl : ^'Mr. (hindhi 
came to Simla to dictate and not to negotiate and so is the Congress attitude 
as^is demonstrated by the Delhi resolution.” 

“Their demand for a so-called national government indicated in the resoliUion 
means a Congress Raj. The word “national” has been llagrnntly nbuHcd. A 
nation does not exist in India any more than in Europe ot America. If their 
demand is met it will mean a Hindu majority government’— a peumanent IJiiidii 
majority government— a position which will never be acccptccl by Moslems. 

“The Moslem League now firmly stands convinced that the only solution is a 
division of India as laid down by the Moslem League at Lahore.” 

Mr. y. D. Savarkar, commenting on the Congress Working CommiUeo’s 

resolution, said that the suggestion contained in the Congress Working Commit- 
tee’s resolution to form a National Government as an immediate step wuis less 
progressive than the Maliasabha’s demand that India should he granteil i>onu- 
nion Status immediately on the cessation of the war. He also objected to the 

formation of any national government, if it was to be formed from among 

the members of the Central Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a public meeting at Delhi said that the 
Congress resolution on war which was realilrmcd at the Ramgarh Congress 
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still stood* He maintained that there was nothing inconsistent in the resolution 
adopted by the Working Committee and the E-amgarh resolution. The^ Congress 
still adhered to the demand for a constituent assembly to frame India’s consti- 
tution. However, since it would take a long time to summon such an assembly 
the Working Committee had, as an immediate step to meet emergency conditions, 
demanded the formation of a provisional National Government at the Centre 
as a transitory measure. 

10th. In observance of the All-India Subhas Day, a meeting was held in Calcutta, 
under the presidentship of Maulavi Asadidoullah Sairaji. 

One hundred and four Satyagrahis were anested since the commencement 
of the movement for the removal of the Holwell Monument on July 3. 

11th. Mr. 0. Eajagopalachariar, interviewed by che Associated Press correspondent 
legarding the Delhi resolution of the Congress Working Committee said : “The 
war has lost its aggressive character. The defence of India is now an integral 
part of the defence of Britain. This is the key to understand the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a rally of Congress 
volunteers of the Nainital district at Nainital, made an appeal to adhere to the 
principles of non-violence and discipline. 

Staunch adherence to the British cause was expressed at a meeting of the 
staff and employees of the Tikari Amawan Eaj held at Ganga Mahal, Gaya.— 
Eaja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Singh, o. B. B., presided. 

Master Tara Singh, President of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, in a Press interview at Peshawar, observed : “For the first time, 
the Congress has emerged from the world of theoretical dogmas and has taken 
a practical policy.” 

The central office of the All-India Independent Muslims’ Conference, in the 
course of a statement from New Delhi, said that the resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee on the establishment of a National Government should 
be welcomed by all parties concerned and by Nationalist Muslims as a definite 
step towards realism. 

12th. A Bengal Government Press Note stated that the National Service (Technical 
Personnel) Ordinance 1940, which was published in a Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary on June 29 and thereupon came into force, would be administered in 
Bengal by a National Service Labour Tribunal* 

The report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, 1939, with notes of dissent from 13 members and the chairman 
of the Committee , Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Indus- 
tries, Bengal, was published. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, “A cry in the 
wilderness'’ : — “It is clear that this non-violence is not the non-violence of the 
weak. It does not give one the joy of jail-going. One can have that joy and 
also cover thereby the illwill one harbours in his breast against the 
Government. One can also non-co-operate with the Government. But where 
swords, lathis, knives and stones are freely used, what is a man to do single 
handed I Is it possible for one to receive these deadly blows with illwill in 
one’s heart ? It is clear that it is impossible to do so, unless one is 
saturated with charity.” 

14th. The Bombay Government issued a statement outlining the procedure which 
would be adopted in the prohibition areas following the Bombay High Court’s 
judgment that the notification issued in July 1939, under the Akbari Act 
prohibiting the possession of intoxicants in Bombay city was not validated by 
the Governor’s Act, 

Mons. C. F. Baron, Administrator of Chandernagore, made a call to free 
Frenchmen to be true to tbe Tricolour and the traditions of the Eepiiblic and to 
continue the struggle against barbarism side by side with the British. M. 
Barron was speaking at a reception which formed part of the fourteenth of July 
celebrations Among the guests present was Major-General Heydeman, ivi. c., 
from Fort William, Calcutta. 

In observance of the 151st. anniversary of the French Eevoliition, a public 
meeting was held in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial 
League of Eadical Congressmen, Prof. Humayun Kabir presiding. 

The Ambur Muslim Conference in tlie presence of a large gathering of 
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Muslims under the presidentship of Mr. FTaji Alxlns Rattar ITaji Ishaq Seth, 
M. Tj. a., Khan Bahadur Nawab BuUliqne Ah Khan, M. n. a. ( Central ) of 
the Central Provinces, declared the Conference open. The Conference welcomed 
the decision of the Working Coninutteo of the All-India Muslim Lea^mo, 
regarding the participation of the jjcaguc in War Ooinniittee and expressing 
their resentment at the action of sonic momburs, who went against the decision. 

A meeting of the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, ex-PresulentH, ex-Mayors and ex- 
Deputy Mayois of the Corjioration ol Madras was hehl in Madias. 

The Peshawar District Congicss Committee at its meeting held at Peshawar 
resolved unanimously to lequest the Indian National Congiess not to negotiate 
with Mr. Jinnah or with his League till ho made umtauls for the “insulting 
and arrogant attitude displayed by his lojdy to Maulana Abul Kalnm Azad.’' 

Dr. P. Varadaraiulii Naidu, President, 'Famil Nadu Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, and Oenoral Reerctaiy of the All-India Hmdn Maliasabhu 
Conference wrote “The 22nd session ot the All-India Hindu ]\IahaRal)ha 
conference is to be held this year m ^'amil Na<lu and tliis is the lirst All- 
India Hindu Conference to ho held in Houth India after the fall {>f Vgoyanagoie 
Empire and every effort is to bo made to make this conference a great and 
lasting success.” 

The question of the formation of a Coalition Ministry in Orissa, was considered 
at a meeting of the Nationalist Party ( at Cuttack ) in the Legislative Assembly 
when the political situation was reviewed. 

ISlh. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the first secret session in the histoiy 
of Indian Legislatures commenced when the Assembly by 01 votes to 48 nccepUnl 
the motion of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier that the proceedings of the 
day be held in camera. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government attitude on the question 
of the removal of the Holwell Monument was delined by Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, 
the Premier, during the debate on an adjournment motion relating to the arrest 
of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, The motion was defeated by 110 votes to 78. 
The Premier said that the only thing that was standing in the way of 
satisfactory solution of the problem was the Ratyagrahn movemimt that hml been 
started and was being persisted in. If the movement was given up he had no 
doubt that the Government would within a reasonable time come to a decision 
which, he hoped, would be satisfactory to all concerned. 

Sardar Htar Singh, member of the Working Commltlee. of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee, who was stabbed by a Moslem in (bijranwala, 
died of his injuries in hospital at Lahore. 

A Press Communique issued by the Government of India, said, ^information 
regarding the whereabouts of Indians in the United Kingdom may be obtained 
by a reference to the High Commissioner's oflice.” 

16th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly considered certain modifications suggested 
by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal and some other members to the ammidmcnt 
recommended by the joint conference of representatives of the Assembly and 
the Legislative Council, which had been appointed to consider the Bengal 
Motor Vehicle Buies, 1940 framed by the Government under the Indian Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to iho Bengal Money- 
lenders’ Bill which was passed by the Bengal I^egislative Assembly and Oouneil. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra and Baja Bahadur of Khalikoto saw IL E* the 
Governor of Orissa at Cuttack. 

At a special meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Assoeiation held in Oiilcutfa, 
it was unanimously decided that the working hours of Indian Juto Mills were 
to be reduced by 9 hours a w^eek from August 19, 

The Secretary, All-Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation, in a press statement 
from Lahore, said : Mr. Jinnah’s reply to Maulana AmPs telegram has come 
as a great shock to the Muslim students of the Punjab* It is an undignified 
outburst to Maulana’s simple and constitutional enquiry.” 

17lh. A communique issued by the Secretary of the Governor of Orissa stated; 
‘*lhe Gwernor of Orissa had coversation with Padit Godavaris Misra and the 
Baia^ Bahadur of Khahkote last evening on the question of the possibility of 
forming a Coalition Ministi 7 in Orissa. The conversations will be continued*” 
Mr. Hassamm Paranpi, m, l. a., a Congress member representing Hukkur 
district, was shot dead while diiving from Borhl station to the town. 
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In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 
1938, which was intioduced by Mi. Mukunda Behary Mullick, Minister for 
(3o-opeiative Credit and Rural Indebtedness, came up for consideration. The 
day’s proceedings were devoted to the consideration of a Congress amendment 
for the lecommitta": of the Bill to the Select Committee. The amendment 
was defeated by 93 to 48 votes. 

A joint statement issued at Balasore over the signature of Mr. Nidhi Das. 
3M. L. A., said : ‘The conduct of some members of the Orissa Assembly, if 
the press report be true,, in joining the Opposition to form a Coalition 
Government at the present junctuie is highly repiehensible and unpatriotic and 
as such will deserve severe condemnation.” 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru in an aiticle in the National Herald under the 
caption “What of us”, wrote : “We aie entirely opposed to Nazism and we think it 
would be a tragedy if Nazi Geimany dominated the world but we are sick of 
being imposed upon by Biitish Imperialism. 

Mr. B. J. Kher, ex-Preniier of Bombay, in a statement to the Press expressed 
the opinion that the Prohibition was a boon to the people of Bombay, that any 
attempt at abandoning ^ Prohibition would be a public calamity^ and that the 
duty of the people at this stage was to set their face sternly against the action 
of the Government till Prohibition was restored in its complete form. 

18th. The Bengal Assembly rejected by 115 to 74 votes the adjournment 
motion moved by Mi. Jalaluddin Hashcmy {Krishak Pioja Party in the Oppo- 
sition) to discuss the Government Cider banning the publication of news of 
arrests etc. in connexion with the Uolwcll Monument agitation. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, m.l.a. (Oential) in the coiiise of a telegram to the 
Viceioy made an appeal to H. E. the Viceroy to intervene and direct the Sind 
Government to assume special responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order in Bind. 

Mr. 0* Rajagopalachaii, explaining the difference between Mahatma Gandai 
and the Congress Working Committee in the matter of the extension of non- 
violence to the field of national self-defence observed in Madrass : “The exten- 
sion of non-violence for the first time and immediately to the held of national 
defence, whether for internal peace or against external aggression, was not a 
icsponsibihty which the Woiking Committee of the Congress felt they were 
equal to the task of iindci taking.” 

Bir Oiirrimbhoy Ibiahim in a statement on the exchange of telegrams between 
Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. M. A. Jinnah blamed the Congress for 
not having “worked sincerely” towards the solution of the Hindu Mission 
problem. He further stated that the Congress-minded Moslems could neither 
repiesent their community nor the Congiess. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, opening the Taluk Political Conference at Dhararapuiam, 
said : “It was deplorable that while Mahatma Gandhi was willing to render 
all help, Biitain did not care to avail herself of it.” 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, speaking at Tambaram, said that there had been no 
rupture between the Congiess High Command and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a meeting at Ahmedabad declared : 
“Nobody should imagine that theie is any split in the Congress Working 
Committee or that the Congress Working Committee is going to be separated 
from Mr. Gandhi. Nothing can separate us.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the sharp cleavage of opinion existing 
among Hindus and Moslems in icgard to the constitution of India found 
expression on a resolution sponsoied by Mr. Mnqbul Husain (Krishak Proja— 
Tippera N F.) which asked the Government of Bengal to convey to the proper 
authoiities that the future constitution of India should be framed by a consti- 
tuent assembly “elected on the basis of adult franchise with safeguards for the 
protection of the rights and iiiteicsts of Moslems to be determined solely by 
the Moslem members of such assembly.” It also provided “that the represen- 
tatives of other communities or any foreign power will have no light to interfere 
with their decision.” 

With a view to economizing available supplies of newsprint the Indian and 
Eastern News-paper Society recommended regional agreements between news- 
papers regulating the size and price of newspapers. 

Mr. Bi. C. IJmmar Kunhi, General Secretary of the Kerala Azad Muslim 
Association, in the course of a statement strongly criticised the language used 
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by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, PrcBidcrifc of tlic Moslem League, in his reply to Manlana 
Abiil Kalam A?!ad, the Piosulcnt of the Congress. 

Mr. Abdiir Rahman Bidiliqui, Mayor of Oalentta and a former member of 
the All-India Muslim League Working Oommittee, in tln^ eonrso of a statement 
to the press in support of the stand taken up by Mr. Jinnab in Ins telegram 
to Manlana Axad, OongicsB Picsulent, said : “ Tlmro is no room whatsoever 
for a ditference of opinion regarding the correctness of attitude tuloptcd by the 
League Piesidcnt.” 

20th. The Delhi Resolution of the Congress Woiking Commitioo was disensaed for 
over three hours, at a meeting of the (Jujiat Provincial Congress Oommittee 
at which Barclar Patel picsidcd. Although no formal i ('solution was })a8scd, 
the sense of the meeting was overwhelmingly in favour of the resolution of the 
Working Oommittee. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Haiijan, under the caption ‘ Travancore” : 
“Some Travancoreans have thought I have neglected them. But I have not. It 
is no pleasino to me to criticise any State. Much ot my work is done by 
negotiation, I cnticise when I must. So when I ivas told by common liicnda 
that Sir 0, P. Ramaswamt Aiyar would like to in(*et ma if an opportunity 
occurred, I stopped all reiorciice to Travancore allairs. But the meeting wau 
not to be.” 

Slat Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan in answer to the question if it would 
not be better to tell the ])Cople how pure ahimm of the strong was to l>c cultivat- 
ed : — “Now that I am no longer in the Oongiess, 1 may m^t oTcr civil jUsobedKmce 
even in my own person in its name, but I am certainly free to oiler civil dis- 
obe(iience m my individual capmity whenever it may be necessary. No one 
need suppose that all civil disobedience will necOHsanly bo taboo while the 
country is still being educated in alnmm of the strong.” 

The Oontiollcr of Broadcasting, All-India Radio, in his annual report, (the 
first to be issued by him) described the growth of broadcasting in India and 
how political, religious and language factors hampenKl the patli of the maker 
of programmes. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, replying to Dr. Arundalo^s letter expressing the lattePs 
conviction that “an immediate* declaration of fiel£-governn\ent to India will turn 
the tide of war in the allies’ favour” said: “The idea of Dominion Hiatus 
is dead and we cannot accept any declaration but that of independence. The 
recent resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Congress repxmnta 
my attitude towaids India of the fiituie.” 

*Dr. Rajendra Prasad, member of the Congress Parliamentavy suh-Committce 
for Bihar and Orissa, sent a letter to Pandit Godavaris Misra, asking liim to 
explain his position with regard to his move for a Coalition Ministry in Orissa. 

Mr, G- M. Thaware* Secretary of the All-India Depressed ClaBses Association, 
addressing a meeting of the members of the Depressed Classes at Nagpur, said 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s principle of non-violence would be of no help to the 
country in the situation created by the war. 

A resolution^ according “the full co-operation and help of the scheduled castes 
to Britain to win the War” was passed. 

The Congress President, Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, invited Pr, Pattahhi 
Sitaramayya, Acharya Narendra Deo, Mr. Aehyut Patawaidhan, Mrs. Vijoy- 
lakshmi Pandit and Mr. Hare Kiishna Mehtab to attend the Working Commit- 
tee meeting at Poona. 

In a resolution at a conference of the Bombay Provincial League of Radical 
Congressmen held in Bombay, the view was expressed that the Indian people 
should actively participate in the anti-Fascist struggle*— -Mr. V* M. Tarknndo 
presided. 

jl^^hJWalachari, addressing a public meeting at Congress House, 
Madras said : If India gives her willing co-operation Britain can more than 
make good the tremendous loss entailed by France’s defeat in the war.” 

Mrs. M. F. Steele, addressing a meeting of women at the Mahila Saraaj for 
the purpose of forming a Women’s "War Committee in the district of Berhampur 
(Ganjam) obsemd *. We cannot all fight but we can all of us, every man, 
wonaan^ and child, help in many ways to ensure that final victory for Britain 
which IS so essential to civilization, not only in Europe but in Asia, in fact to 
the whole world.” * 
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Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, addressing a meeting of women at Bhopal, 
observed : “The safety of our country, our State, our honoui and dignity aie 
bound up with Britain’s victory in the present war. It is, therefoie, our duty 
to give the maximum proof of our courage, patience and generosity in the 
achievement of this object.” 

Several students weie injured when the police dispersed a gathering of demon- 
strators fiom the grounds of the Islamia College, Calcutta — Several students of the 
College received injuries in the police charge. 

In the ^ Bengal Assembly, Sir K. Nazimuddin, Home Minister, replying to a 
question in the Assembly, said that the Kisan Organizations in the province 
and the Bengal Kishan Sabha had not been declared illegal and unlawful by the 
Government of Bengal. 

The Tiavancore Assembly met with the Dewan President in the chair. 
Discussion on the Tiavancore Debt Kelief Bill was continued. 

23r(l. The 100 000 new men whom the Oommander-in-Chief announced were to 
be added to the regular Indian Army as nart of the programme of expansion 
of Indian defence forces, were being trained and equipped as rapidly as possible 
under an acceleiated emergency procedure adopted for the purpose. 

la the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion relating to the 
regrettable incidents of assault at the Islamia College, Calcutta, was talked out. 

Earlier, the Piemier, the Hon. A K. Fazlul Huq. said he had been authoiized 
by his colleagues to convey to the Principal, staff and students of Islamia 
College the Government's request to any innocent person who might have been 
injured. He also announced that the Government had decided to appoint a 
Committee of Inquiiy to go into the incident. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 
announced that the Government had decided to make immediate steps for the 
removal of the Hoi well Monument. 

H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund, which was entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions, exceeded one ciore of lupees. 

The Cochin Legislative Council assembled in the Eama Varma Town Hall. 
Sir E. K. Shanmukbam Ohetti, the Dewan piesided. 

The President of the Utkal Piovinciai Congress Committee suspended Pandit 
Godavaris Misra from his office of President of the Puii Distiict Congress 
Committee as an emeigency measure for ‘ deliberate attempt at the formation 
of a Coalition Ministiy in violation of Congress discipline and the Satyagiaha 
pledge.” 

Mr. Ahmed E. H. Jaffer, General Secretary, Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Education Conference, extended an invitation to the All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference to hold its next session in Poona. 

24 tli. A Press Note fiom Simla said that by an Ordinance, the National Service 
(European British Subjects) Act of 1940 would be amended.— The main object 
of the Ordinance was to introduce the compulsory principle for the lecruitment 
of European British subjects, other than those domiciled in India, for woik of 
national importance. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal held a daibar at Faxidpore. 

The Governor in a joint reply discussed a number of local problems raised in 
the addresses and then referred to the war and India's duty. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader or the 
Opposition, making a statement, said that in view of the Prime Minister's 
statement in the Assembly that the Government had decided to take immediate 
steps for the removal of Holvvell Monument, he (Sj. Bose) took upon himself 
the responsibility of advising the public to suspend the Satyagraha movement 
which had been started by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose for the removal of 
the Monument. 

25 th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly had only two items of business— the 
introduction of the Agricultuial Debtois (Second Amendment) Bill and the 
consideration of the Co-operative Societies Bill, both sponsored by Mr. M. B, 
Mullick, Minister for Co-operative Credit. — ^The former was referred to a Select 
Committee, while the latter was under discussion when the House rose for 
the day. 

At a meeting of Hindus, held in the Calcutta Town Hall, a resolution 
condemning the alleged “reactionary” policy of the Bengal Ministiy and 
protesting against the second Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill, the Secondary 

2 
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Education Bill and the Asvioultural Debtors’ Aniendinout Bill, was passed*- 
Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee picsided. 

Sir Abdulla llaroon, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim I^caKue in the 
course of a statement to the Piess fiom Lahore* deolaro<l : “Mr. Jinnah has 
committed no ciimo in calling? a sfjaile a spado ; our province whole-heartedly 
supports the stand he has taken in doalinp; with Manlana Abul Kalam Axad.” 

The Central Executive of the All-lndui (Jon^u'ss Socialist Party met at the 
residence of Mr. Acduit Patwanlluin (Poona), My, Faiul Ansaii presiding. 

The Bengal Government’s attitude towards the Khnksar movemont was further 
explained by Sir Naziinuddin, Home Munster, m the Bengal Assemhl 5 ^ 

The General Secretary, All-India Oonlcrcnce of Indian Oh nstians wrote : 
“A joint meeting of the repiesontativcs ot the All- India Conferonco of Indian 
Christians (Piotcstants) and All-India (latholic Association will ))C held in 
Bombay on August 0 and 7, 1910 to eonsuler the cllVc.t of the present situation 
on the Indian Christian Community.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amcry saiil in reply to Mr. Sorenson 
that he had no statement to make lespecting the political situation in India. 

26th. The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Cknincil opened when non- 
olBcial resolutions figured on the agenda.— The House adopted a motion by Rai 
K. 0. Baneijee Bahadur lecommending that ^ Bengalees ))e recruited to form 
a permanent unit for incorporation in the Indian Army. Another resolution 
by Mr. Nnr Ahmed, that the Government of India should make over the 
entire juty duty proceeds from Bengal or an ccpiul annual coutri])ution from 
its revenues to help in the introduction of free and compulsory education in 
Bengal was under discussion when the House rose. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly disposed of six non-iilficial Bills—the Patni 
Taluks Regulatian (Amendment) Bill, the Tenan<‘y (AnuMulmcnt) Bill, the 
Marriage Dowry Prevention Bill, the Village self Govenunent (Amendment) Bill, 
the Medical (Ameudmout) Bill and the Court of Wauls (Amendmeul) Bill 
Of this one was passed (Patni Taluks etc.) three were re-ciumlated for public 
opinion, another referred to a Select Oominitteo and the last rt'jectcHl 
In the Bengal Council, the President, Mr. B. C. Mitra announced that the 
Governor General had given his assent to the Bengal Money-leiulers (Amendment) 
Bill, 1939. 

A resolution urging the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces to 
rescind their decision regarding the withdrawal of decision of the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate was adopted by the Board of the Syndicato, who met in Calcutta to 
discuss the position of the Syndicate. 

The Congress Working Committee in its resolution on the Orissa episode, 
asked Mr. G. Misra to resign his seat and held him “guilty of gross act of 
indiscipline.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the Hindu I^Iahasabha, inaugurating 
the Hyderabad Hindu Conference convened by the Hindu Proja Mundal at 
Hyderabad, observed; “The constitutional reforms announced by the Hyderabad 
Government are a stepping stone to their cherished ideal of Responsible 
Government and accepted most of their demands for civil Ubertiott,” 


27th. The AlLIndia Congress Committee which met at l*oona» gave its approval 
to the decision of the Party’s Working Committee on the subjoids of Congress 
creed and general policy. 

The Worki ng Committee, meeting at Wardha, had drawn attention to the 
limitations of the methods of non-violence and expressed its inability to extend 
the principle to India’s national defence. 

At a second meeting in Delhi, the Committee had set forth the conditions 
which would enable the Congress to throw its full weight into the efforts for 
an effective organization o£ the defence of the country.” 

The A. 1. C. 0. voted on the two decisions separately confirming the first 
^^® by an overwliolming majority. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, described the gravity of 
world situation, and while praising Mahatma Gandhi’s idealism said that 
.'Pohtical organization and with a political objeetive and not 
a body for organising world peace. 

chief spokesman for the Working Committee, declared 
would not Eccept Mahatma Gandhi’s advice, 
contained in the Mahatma s appeal to Britons knowing that his people were not 
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ready to adopt complete non-violence, and that the alternative would be slavery, 
which was certainly worse than violence. He would not also support the idea 
that the Congress should for ever remain an outside power only influencing 
policies and decisions : he was for capturing power. 

28 tli. The All-Tndia Congress Committee, before concluding its session at Poona, 
endorsed by 95 votes to 47 the Delhi resolution of the Working Committee 
calling for a declaration of complete independence for India, favouring the 
formation of a National Government at the centre and oflEering co-operation in 
the defence of the country on these terms — Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, appealing 
for the avoidance of a split, said that as a Constituent Assembly could not 
be formed immediately, they had to decide on some provisional machinery 
(a National Government) for the conduct of affairs at the centre. The time 
factor was of the utmost importance. — Mr. Eajagopalachari, the mover of 
the resolution, said that if its demand for a National Government were 
met, the Congress should help Britain in the prosecution of the war.-— 
Sardar Patel declared that what Britain wanted now was more than moral 
support. “We have made it quite clear”, he said, “that if our demands aie 
accepted, our full and hearty co-operation will be at the disposal of Great Britain.” 

The All-India Hindu League at Lucknow, passed a resolution condemning 
Nazism as being opposed to Hindu traditions and a menace to civilization and 
freedom and urging Britain to immediately grant Dominion Status of the 
Westminster Statute type to India with a view to securing her maximum 
support in the task of defeating Hitlerism. The League also denounced the 
Pakistan scheme. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan under the captain “Not quite so Bad”, 
explained his appeal to Britons. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, in a statement to the press at Cuttack in regard to 
the Working Committee’s resolution said : “At the last elections, when I stood 
as a Congress candidate, I made no secret that the Congress had at last come to 
adopt my way. It was not palatable to some of my colleagues, but nevertheless 
it was the hard truth.” 

29 th. Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-Premier of Orissa, in the course of a Press statement 
regarding Pandit Godavaris Misra’s attempts to form a Coalition Cabinet, said : 
“Ministry-making in Oiissa is now over.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Premier and the Home Minisier 
explained the decision of the Government of Bengal in regard to recruitment to 
the public Services iu so far as it related to appointments of men from outside 
the province. 

30 tb. H. E. the Viceroy presided over a meeting of the Madras Provincial War Com- 
mittee held at the Banqueting Hall, Madras. H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor 
of Madras, also attended the meeting. H. E. the Viceroy described the progress 
of the scheme of expanding India’s defence foices, in the couise of his address. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, considerable progress was made with the 
Co-operative Societies Bill when as many as 48 clauses were disposed of. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting mostly of students in the 
Congress Bhavan at Poona, said : “Material prospeiity is of vital importance in 
the life of a nation. Unless there is the back-ground of material prosperity 
there can be no progress in human life, culturally or spiritually. 

aist. H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras opening the proceedings of the 
Madras Provincial War Committee at the Banqueting Hall, Madras, observed : 
“Personally, I am very much satisfied, indeed, with the response of the people of 
this part of India, the enthusiasm they are showing and the extent of their 
realisation ot the seriousness of the situation, there is no apathy ; theie is real 
enthusiasm and the desire to do whatever they can.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at a Press Conterence in Bombay, expressed the 
view that the Con gi ess had tiied its utmost to retain Mahatma Gandhi’s leader- 
ship but had failed for the present and, that if the Mahatma’s leadeiship was not 
available to the Congress in the next struggle, if it became necessary, the 
Congress should itself shoulder the responsibility of leadership. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at Dudley declared that 
there was not a corner of the Empire, however remote, which had not made its 
contribution in men, money or effort to the Common Cause. Men from the 
outer Empire had already played their part in every theatre of war. 



August 1940 


His Excellency the Viceroy’s prononneomont with regard to India’s 
constitutional development was the cliief incidoni wlncli stirred the 
political section of India. 

The Viceroy issued a statement that it \vas decided to enlarge his 
Executive Council by the inclusion of rcpvosoniaiivo Indians, that a 
War Advisory Council would ho set up, including moinl)ers from the 
Indian States to associate public opinion closely with ilie Central 
Government in the prosecution of the war. Ills Majesty’s Oovenimeiit 
would assent to the setting up of a body roprcseritativo of the chief 
elements in India’s national life to dosiio a consiitui.ion for tho future. 
Meanwhile they would welcome any attempt by Indians voluntarily 
in that direction. 


The Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore, aged 57, after a reign 
of 38 years. 

Dr. Eahindra Nath Tagore received the degree of Doctor of Liter- 
ature (honoris causa) from the University of Oxford. Tho ceremony 
was arranged at Santiniketan and Sir Maurice Gwyor conferred the 
degree on behalf of the University. 

The Viceroy had interviews with several pulilio leaders including Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Mr. B. G. Khor. following 
on his announcement of the British Government’s offer to enlarge the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council and to set up a War Advisory 
Council.— Among those who recommended favourable consideration of 
the Government’s offer was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapriu 

Surprise was felt at a statement by tho Congress Presidont, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, that he would not accept tho invitation 
to visit the Viceroy. He explained that his telegrams to the Viceroy 
was to be interpreted in that way. 

The Viceroy’s announcement was the subject of a doliato in both 
the Houses of Commons and Lords. Mr Amory made it clear that 
the new Indian Executive Councillors W'ould liavc tho same status as 
the present Councillors and hold definite portfolios. 

The Indian National Congress decided that tho Viceroy’s declara- 
tion was not satisfactory. 

There was much disonssion on Mr. 0. Eajagoimlachari’s “Sporting 
oner to persuade Congress to accept a Moslem League Premier for 
a Central National GoYermnent, provided ho agreed to choose only 
such colleagues as would enjoy the confidence of the elected members 
of Central Legislature. 


Congress decided to hold a meeting of its 
Bombay in the middle of September. 


All-India Committoo in 


Ist. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed bv 81 to 50 vntrs fhty Tn 
Societies Bill mtioduced by Mr. Miikunda B^^hari MiUlU^k 
operative Credit and Enral Indebtedness.-^The Bill aimed at i Ihl 
operative movement in the province and putting it on a sound ^ 

The Calcutta Gazette in its issue of Augrust 1 nublishpd i ' 

Secoudaiw piueatm Bill together with and 

uSJs‘4is.trd'a”™ 
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Sir Henry Gidriey, President of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, speaking at the annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, 
expressed the belief that the Anglo-Indian Community would, as in the past, 
be ready to shed its blood in the defence of the Empire. 

2iid. In a Broadcast talk on “What army expansion means” given from the 
Simla Studio of the All-India Radio, Major-General Molesworth spoke of the 
Indian Army expansion. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of 
Bengal made the following statement. — “The question of solving the constitu- 
tional problem by means of a constituent assembly is, in the opinion of everyone 
acq^uainted with the state of things prevailing in India, an impossibility 
and does not appeal to anyone except to the majority community,” 

At a meeting of the Governing Board of the Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held at Poona, resolutions weie passed, leconi mending 
that provision be made for the teaching of Urdu in Government Aits Colleges. 

The 5th session of the Democratic Swaraj Paity was held at 'J'llak Mandir, 
Poona,— One of the resolutions contained a demand for immediate declaration 
by the British Government of Dominion Status of the Westminster variety 
within a year of the end of war. 

8rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore. 

A Pi ess Note issued by the Government of Assam contained a reference to the 
spontaneous response of the public for furtheiing the war efforts of Assam. 
The Note said : “H. E. the Governor duiing his recent visit to Goalpara, 
Nowgong, was paiticularly impressed by the spontaneous way in which the 
villagers and school children came forwaid of their own fiee will to subscribe 
to the Assam War Fund.” 

Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad in the course of a statement to the Press from Bombay 
made the suggestion that the Oongiess should strive to biing about a communal 
settlement and accept the offer to expand the Viceioy’s Executive Council. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan on “Pakistan” in answer to a 
coriespondent, said : “It is not possible to attain an iniquitous end by non- 
violent means. For instance, you cannot commit theft non-violently. As I 
understand Pakistan, I do not regaid it as a worthy ideal. But since you 
consider it to be a worthy end, you can certainly cany on a non-violent 
movement in its behalf.” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption, “Of Civil Disobedience,” in the 
Hartjan, said : “If the Congress is goaded to it the science of Satyagraha is 
not without a mode of application inspite of the internal weaknesses. Therefore 
the final and decisive motive for suspension is undoubtedly the desire not to 
embarrass the British Goveinment at the present moment.” 

A large section of the Hindus of Calcutta observed an “All Bengal Protest 
Day.” Meetings were held demanding the withdiawal of what were described 
as “the new anti-Hindu measures proposed to be initiated by the Government 
of Bengal,” namely the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill and the Secondary 
Education Bill. 

Statutory recognition was restored to the Indian Sugar Syndicate which 
would be reorganized with larger Government control under the terms of an 
agreement leached between the Governments of Bihar and United Provinces 
and the Syndicate, 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar. President of the Hindu Mahasabha addressing a 
public meeting at Sanivarwada (Poona) said : “Absolute violence and absolute 
non-violence are both equally sinful and ethically wrong.” 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari. addressing a public meeting in the Congress House 
compound in Madras, answered the critics of the resolutions of the Congress 
Working Committee and the A. I. C. 0. and emphatically slated that Gaiidhiji 
was still the undisputed leader and far from being divided ; Congress was a 
united body.— Mr. S. Satyamurti presided. 

The Board of the Independent Muslims (Azad) Conference met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, ex-Premier of Sind and 
President of the Conference, and discussed the questionnaire regarding the 
rights of the minorities. 

5th. Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, addressing the 
sixth annual meeting of the shareholders in Bombay, said : “Even though condi- 
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tions are serious and undue opiimisni is to be do]U‘eeflted, I cannot help feeling 
that we are evei the woist aiul that India with its sound banking and financial 
structure, actively developing its war rosoinccH in eo-opciation with the rest of 
the Empire, which is also growing wtrongei dully, can look forward with confidence 
to the ultmuUc oiitconic»’^ - , 

Sir C. P. Kamaswauiy lyoi, Dewan and rreaidcnt of tho Jravanoore Legislative 
Assembly made a staloment at Trivandrum : “1 luivc never asserted that India 
or any other nation has no right either to self-determination or independence 
when and if sclf-deteimination and uidepeinlenee cun he assert, ed on the basis of 
righteousness and unity ; but to ask that an unaimed India should diseaideveii 
Dominion Status and protection ol Riitish forces and should demand indepen- 
dence, is to pursue a mirage and cling to the illusion that the doetrine of non- 
violence can be earned into effect in a world full of violence.” 

6th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two Goveinment Bills, the Bengal Jute 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill, introduced by Mr, Tann/mddin Khan, Minister for 
Agriculture and the Bengal Revenues (eharged ex})enditiue> Bill introdiu-cd by 
Mr. H. S. Suhuiwaidy, Finanec I^hnister, was passed. 

At a meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European education 
in Calcutta, a resolution urging the formation of a Cadet Corps in European 
schools in Bengal, was passed. Mr. J. M. Bottomley, Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal ]>resided. 

Mr. G. S. Bhaija, Finance Secretary, C. ?. gave an assurance that the 0. P, 
Government would take care that tho policy relating to prohibition in the 
province was not disturbed 

The Board of the Tridepcndont Muslims (Azad) Conference eonelnded its 
deliberations after sittings lasting four days. 

Death of Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmed Yar Kluin Daulatana, chief Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Punjab, at Karachi. 

7th. H. E. the Viceroy in a statement issued from Simla, made a ]n’onounoeTnent 
with regard to India’s constitutional dcvelopnnnit. 'Phe Viceroy^ declared that 
His Majesty’s Government had authorized him to invite a cerfain number of 
representative Indians to join the Executive Oonneil. Ihs Majesty’s Government 
also authorized His Excellency further to oBtablish a War Advisory Council, 
which would meet at regular intervals and which would contain representatives 
of the Indian Btates and of other interests in the national life of India as a 
whole. 

The Viceroy stated : “His Majesty’s Government authorize me to declare 
that they will most readily assent to the setting up, after the conelnsion of the 
war, with the least possible delay, of a body represenf stive of the principal 
elements in India’s national life, in order to devise the framework of the. new 
constitution, and they will lend every aid m their power to hasten detusions on 
all relevant mattei;s to the utmost degree.” 

“Meanwhile”, His ^ Excellency added, “they will welcome and promote in any 
way possible every sincere and practical step that may bo Utlom by representative 
Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly agreement, tirstly, on the form 
which the post-war representative body should take and the methods by which 
it should arrive at its conclusions, and, secondly, upon the princiides and outlines 
ox the constitution itself.” 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
(Honons Caiisa) of Oxford University, in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering at Santiniketan. 

Mooiye presided over the Golden Jubilee cddirations of the Hindu 
Iheological High School, and in the course of his address pleaded for the right 
type or education which would combine the training of the intellect and 
the body. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bnx, President of the All-India Azad Conference, in the 
course or talks with Press representatives in New Delhi, said : “The aim of 
the Conference is to educate the Muslim masses and strive for the freedom of 
the countiT and to safe-guard Muslim religious and cultural rights.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a statement from Allahabad, saying : 
new order by the Government of India in regard to volunteering will have far- 
reaching consequences. I be Congress Working Committee will no doubt issue 
clear nistructions m ^ regard to it and so far as our province is concerned, the 
Executive ot the Provincial Congress Committee will consider the matter*” 
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8th» In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government policy in regard to the 
pioblem of jute prices was criticised at length on a resolution disai)proving the 
Eaw Jute Futures and Hessian Cloth Futures Ordinances of 1940. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Ainery, Secretary of State for India 
read out the statement of H. E. the Viceroy. Tlie statement was w’ell received 
among parties. When Mr. Amery sat down, the Eev. E. W, Soiensori (Lab.) 
referiing to the Viceroy’s statement asked, “In view ol the very great 
importance and significance of the statement may I ask whether the Viceroy 
fiist communicated with the piincipal parties in India and will he (the Secretary 
of State) aiiange for an early discussion in this House.” Mr. L. S. Amery 
replied, “Mr. Sorenson will see that the Viceroy himself said that he had 
been m touch with leaders of political opinion in India and I understand 
that the Viceroy is also in close touch with them now.” 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said in the couise of a statement : “The Viceroy’s 
statement deserves seiious consideration ; it represents a decided advance on the 
previous British attitude. On the fundamental question of a constituent Assembly 
it accepts the Coiigiess position.” 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyai, interviewed by the Associated Press, said : ‘T 
welcome the statement issued by H. E. the Viceroy regarding the attittude of 
the British Government to the constitutional changes to be made in India.” 

9th. Dr. B. S. Moonje interviewed at Nagpur, said : “The Viceroy’s statement 
creates a unique occasion for all political parties in the country to combine and 
formulate their response on some common piinciple with a view to taking a 
common line of action.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, an ex-Member of the Viceroy’s Council, said ; “The most 
valuable and welcome features of the statement of H. E. the Viceroy are 
(1) that communal unity is not made a condition precedent to constitutional 
advance ; (2) a War Advisory Council is now to be set up ; and (3) the forum 
to be established for helping in the decision of constitutional issues ‘ will be a 
body representative of the principal elements in India’s national life.” 

Dr. George S. Arundale, President of the New India League, in the course 
of a communication on the statement by H. E. the Viceroy, said : “In the 
coldest, most unimaginative, unwise and tactless spiiit, not to say phraseology, 
the British Government states that when the time comes a constitutional scheme 
shall be framed primarily — whatever this woid my mean by the Indians 
themselves, but it must provide for Biitain’s virtual paramountcy — I am not 
using the words of the statement because of Biitain’s obligations, whatever those 
may be, from which she cannot divert herself. ‘You shall have a constitution, 
but it is more important that we should approve of it than that you should 
approve of it” — This is what the statement to all intents and purposes ordains. 
As for the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, it is to be by 
bureaucratic appointment, and will assuredly satisfy few but those who receive 
the appointments,” 

Sir fe. K, Shanmukham Ohetti, Dewan of Cochin, delivered the Convocation 
Address of the University of Madras. In the course of his address he said that 
it “is unfortunate that those who have been responsible for the administration 
of this vast country have completely ignored the importance of making the 
people of India fit to defend themselves. No time should now be lost in taking 
adequate measures to teach the people of India how to detend their country.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a plea for starting military colleges at 
University centres and enabling “all adult citizens of Biitish India to keep ai’ms 
for self-protection without any license,” was put forward.— -The resolution was 
lost by 18 votes to 12. 

lOtb. The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, called a meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Congress at Wardha on August 18.— The principal 
subject for discussion would be the latest statement of H. E. the Viceroy. 

The early grant of “military self-government” to India was urged in a 
memorandum, submitted by a deputation of the National Liberal Federation of 
India to H. E. the Viceroy at Poona. The deputation was headed by Dr. R, P, 
Paranjpye, President of the Federation. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Nagpur, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje presiding in the absence of Mr. V. D. Savarkar. The main item for 
discussion was the Viceroy’s latest pronouncement. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the all-India Muslim League, in a statement 
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after he had received and heard the deputation of the runjab provincial Leaj^uo 
in Bombay, expressed the view that there was no p,round to make any exception 
in the case of the runjab Musluns with rcAaid to th(5 bun im})08cd upon 
Muslim Leaf^iiers not to ]Oui the War Committees, pcndinj^ the xcsult of the 
negotiations between him and the Viceroy. 

11th. Mr, L. S. Amery, Bccrctary of State for India, speaking at Blackpool 
stated: “If Dominion Status ciui bo finali/AHi after the war theio is nothing to 
prevent a preliminary (hsenssion and ncgoMation dimtig the war.” JIo appealed 
to Indian leaders to join the Viceroy’s 0 mncil and assist Luba’s war effort 
Meanwhile, Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad, the Oongiess PrcsidiMit, in a statement 
made in Calcutta, said that he did not find any “nieoting ground” for the 
Congress in the terms of the Viceroy’s <leclaration and Ibat ho was not meeting 
Loid Linlithgow at present, lie held the view that th(‘ro was no scope for 
further discussion. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha while holdmg the view, 
that the Viceroy’s statement was inadequate, authonzt'd Mr. V. J). Kavarkar, the 
president, to take final action on the matter after hm interview with Lord 
Linlithgow in Bombay. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, in an interview at Cawnpore on tho Vi(*eroy’s latest 
pronouncement said, it was “thousands of miles rrmovc<l from what the Congress 
thinks essential for India.” Ho said that there was an enormous and unbridge- 
able gulf between tho present position taken by the British flovoniment 
and that of the Congress. He, however, did not altogether lUsc.ount the 
possibility of an understanding. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Harijan, under the caption “Is 
non-violence impossible ?” wrote : “If wc behevo that mankind has steadily 
progressed towards Alnmsa^ it follows that it has to progress towards it still 
further. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, adtlressing a meeting at Klloro, said : “I am clear the 
Viceroy’s statement will not satisfy mo. 1 am angry with it. 1 want you also 
to feel like it.” 

12th. Sir Tej Bahadur, commenting on the Viceroy’s statemont at Allahabad, said ; 
“The statement of the Viceroy issued four days ago makes a delinile stage in 
the weary and by no means fruitful process of negotiations ami interviews 
which, while they are encouraging to some, wxre equally diHcouraging to others,” 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 
sponsored by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan. Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
came up for consideration. 

The Bengal Legislative Council took up consideration, clause by clause, 
of the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill as reported on by tho Select 
Committee. 

A big rally of Congress volunteers was held at Cawnpare at which Pandit 
Nehru took the salute. 

13th, Mahatma Gandhi in response to the Chroimleh request, cabled the 

following statement : “The Viceregal pronouncement is deeply distresHing, 
It widens the gulf between India, as represented by the CongresB and England. 
Thinking India outside the Congress too has not welcomed tho pronounc-emeat* 
The Secretary of State’s gloss soothes the ear, but does not dispel suspicion. 
Neither the pronouncement takes note of the smouldering discontent. My own 
fear IS that democracy is being wrecked. Britain cannot claim to stand for 
justice, if she fails to be just to India. India’s disease is too deep to yield to 
any make-believe or half-hearted measures.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, with the disposal of all the amendments, 
me concluding stage in the consideration of the Bengal Shops and Establisliments 
Bill was reached. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to several Indian political leaders in 
Bombay before leaving for Poona. They included Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, I^^ader of 
j Central Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, 

and Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister, Bombay and Mr. M. A. dinnah, 
President, Ali-India Moslem League. 

Mr. V. D. Sayarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha was asked by the 
Viceroy to meet him at Delhi before August 21^ 
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In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill 
as settled in the Council, was passed* 

The Government of Madras published a Bill to regulate and control the 
business of pawn-brokers, for eliciting opinion. 

Ml. L. S. Amery, initiating the India debate in the House of Commons, said : 
“It IS essential to keep these diffeiences in mind when we talk of finding a 
solution of India's constitutional problems. They are at the moment still 
unbridged but I refuse to regard them as unbridgeable. India cannot be unitary 
in the sense that we aie in this island, but she can still be a unity.” 

IStli. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Agricultural Produce 
Maikets Bill, which provided for the legistiation and legiilation of markets for 
agricultural pioduce in order to secure to agriculturists a reasonable piice for 
their produce, was resumed 

The Government of India agreed to a proposal by the Government of Ceylon 
for an informal conference between Ministeis from Ceylon and representatives 
of the Government of India. 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a warning was given by the Premier, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, in connexion with the discussion of the Rural Primary 
Education (Amendment) Bill sponsored by Mr. xAbdul Jabbar Pal wan (Krishak 
Pioja Party) : “If this Bill is passed, I will take it as an indication that this 
House does not want free primary education in this province.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a public meeting at Benares envisaged a 
World Federation of Nations. Pandit Nehru said that he was thinking of India's 
freedom, but at the same time, he was thinking of a world federation of nations. 
He could not support the idea of a Federation of the units of the British 
Empire. He was fighting to fixing about the end of British Imperialism, but he 
wanted closer relations with the people of Britain. 

17th. Speeches condemning the Communal Award were made at meetings held in 
various parts of Calcutta in observance of the *‘Anti-Oonimuaal Award Day.” 

Mr. Nalini Ranian Barker, former Finance Minister, Bengal, issued a 
statement to the Pi ess condemning the Bengal Secondary Education Bill. 
While agreeing that proper measuies for improving the standaid and efficiency 
of secondary education should be instituted, Mr. Saiker said : ‘‘The moot point 
is as to whether the Government Bill will achieve this objective. To attain this 
object the necessary condition is to initiate measures with the object of improving 
secondary education in the province and not merely of transferring control 
fiom one body to another.” 

At a meeting of the Council of the Deccan Sabha at Poona, a resolution was 
passed demanding clarification and modification in several respects of the policy 
enunciated in the Viceiegal declaration* 

18th. The Congress Working Committee which met at Wardha to consider the 
Viceroy's latest pronouncement on India's political advance and the Government 
notification regarding volunteer organizations, held a six-hour session. Mahatma 
Gandhi was present throughout the session. 

Maulana Azad told Press representatives that the committee held a general 
discussion on the Viceioy’s declaration and that the offer woule be further 
discussed. 

Mr. M. S. Aney addressing a public meeting at Wardha, in ^ observance of the 
“Anti-Communal Award Day”, said that the Award was a misnomer when the 
choice of the arbitrator had not been agreed by the parties concerned. The 
Congress had seriously blundered in not starting an agitation for its cancellation* 
*T am afraid”, Mr. Aney continued, “Government has again created the minority 
bogey in the Viceregal and Mr. Amery 's statement. We should resist such an 
anti-national move and take a bold stand. We want national and not communal 
representation and no weightage but joint electorates.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hartjan, expounded a thirteen fold 
programme of constructive work in the fulfilment of which would lie the non- 
violent attainment, of Swaraj. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a note in the Barijan, wrote under the caption “Nazism 
in its nakedness”, in which he quoted a Dutch friend who in a letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi gave a vivid picture of Nazi methods pointing out how non- 
violence might have no effect on Hitler. 

Sir A* P. Patro presiding over a meeting at Saidapeth, observed, “Prudent and 
B 
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wise statesmanship demands that wo should take \\\) the proposals of the 
British Government and by work and service, assort and rcali/(3 our ri^ht of full 
Swaraj.” 


I9th. The Conejress Woikin^ Committee had a prolon,i!,od discussion on the 
Viceroy’s declaialioii on India’s political advance and the further piO!j;ramme of 
of ConRrcss.—JNo decision was anivcd at. 

The Baja Bahib of Sand'll, addiossinii; the State Assembly, imule an appeal to 
the people, British India anil Indian t^latcs, to help Britain in the prosecution of 
the war. 

The Benj»al Lcj;islativc OonncU passed two otlicial Bills— the Bengal Jute 
Bcg,ulation (Amendment) Bill lb 10, and the Beni;al Bevonue ((‘harnod c\|)(Mi(liture) 
Bill, 1910. A tliird mcasuie, the Bonp:al Oo-operalivo t?ocictics Bill, JO 10 was 
under consideration when the House adjourned. 

In the Bong,al Lcj;islativc Asscinbly consideration of the Atiriiudiural Produce 
Markets Bill, which proMdod for the rc^istiation ^ and icj^nhUion of markets for 
ap;ricultural produce in order to sccuio to a}i,ricultnriBts a leasoualilo price for 
their produce, was resumed. 


20th. The Congress Pi csident’s reply to the Viiicroy was sent to IHs Excellency 
and the Working Committee flamed on the same lines a sopaiate but more 
elaborate resolution on the Viceregal declaration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assc.mbly, very little ])rog;rcss was made with the 
Agricultural Piodiicc Maikets Bill, the entire procciMlinj^s w(*re tlcvotcil to the 
consideration of the natuie ol agiKuiltural produce and markets to be brought 
within the purview of the measure. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Priim' Minister of Hyderabad, in the course of his address 
at the Bombay University Oonvoeation observeil ; “'Hui problem of Imliaii 
unity is twofold. It is not confined to unity between the dillerent peoples who 
inhabit this land but extends to unity between dilhuvnl. pohtieal (uitit.ies as well. 
The problem is not one of fusion which means dissolution oi the parts in the 
whole ; it is rather the question of linking the parts togiMher.” 

21st. Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, eon finned in the eourse of 
a Press Conference, that he had already sent a reply to the Viceroy, dcclnrinir 
that there is no meeting ground between the Congress and the Government on 
the basis of the Viceregal declaration. 

The Congress President further revcalcil that the Vict'roy's letter to him had 
desired that if possible his reply to the Viceroy be sent on or helore Aiqumt 2L 
The Maulana stated that at the meeting of the Working t'ornmitfi^e, he made a 
statement expressing the above view which the Committee had omiorsiHl The 
Congress President had accordingly sent a reply to the Viceroy on Auetist J9 
The Maulana had informed the Viceroy that tlio Working Committee wouhl pass 
a detailed resolution on the Viceroy’s declaration and tlus Mould also be sent 
to him. 


, F^-y\F- Savarkar, President ot the All-rmlia Ilimlii midrcsHcd a 

Viceroy in timalmg his inability to meet Uis K.\tiellt’ncy on ai'fount 
of his Illness. Mr. bavarkar however, forwarded to tho Viceroy a conuniimea- 
tion stating the views of the Working Committee of tlie Hindu Mahasabha held 
at Nagpur. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Faslul llini. Premier, empha- 
sized ae urgent need for introducing reforms in the o.xi8tiiig system of seeon larv 
Se A8s°embV^® province, when he introduced the boeoiulary Kdueatlou Bill iii 

o* «'?, r.engal Alluvion and Diluvian 
(Amendment) Bill, 1J40, yras poBt]ioned to enable tho I’residunt, Mi. fcj. 0. Mitra, 
to obtain the sanction ot H. E. tho Governor to tho measure. ^ 

^ resolution at Warilha on 11. E. 
the Viceroy s oftei and stated inter aha ; “Tho prupOHuls eonfained in tho 
Viceroy’s statement of August 8 last, and the Secretary of State’s mS the 
House of Commons on August 14, are whollv otmosM not onlv to tiin 
of democracy acclaimed by the Biitish SrnZS thei? a ms’ bTa e 
also opposed to the best interests of India, and, therefor(^ the Kresf cknnot be 
^ accepting these propsals or advising the country to accept them.” 

considered that the declaration and offers not only fell far 
short of the Congress demand but would prove an impediment in the way of the 
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evolution of a free and united India. The Working Oominiitee, therefore, called 
upon the people of India to condemn the attitude of the British Government 
by holding public meetings and other methods and also through their elected 
representatives in the provincial legislatures. The Committee also noted with deep 
regiet that the British Government rejected “the friendly ofTer and practical sug- 
gestions contained in the Poona resolution of the All-India Congress Committee.” 

The War Emergency Educational Arrangement Committee, "Calcutta decided 
on certain arrangements for the education of European children who would 
normally have been at school in the Biitish isles. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
made a reference to the stejis taken by the Government of Bengal to maintain 
“civil Older and secuiity” in the province. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the debate on the Secondary Education 
Bill was resumed. 

23rd. The Congress Working Committee concluded its six-clay session after passing 
a resolution on the Ordinance on volunteer organizations- The lesolution stated 
mier aha : “The Working Committee has considered the recent Ordinance of 
the Govern or-Geneial relating to volunteeis. The Committee is not in a 
position to undeistand the real purpose underlying this Oidinance, and considers 
it to be too widely and vaguely worded, and liable to abuse on its application. 
The time chosen for its promulgation and the terms theieof arc such as to lend 
some justification to the interpretation that it has been issued to prevent and 
hamper the normal activities of Congress volunteers.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, divergent views regarding the recommendations of 
the Land Revenue Commission weie expressed when discussion was resumed 
on Mr. Mirza Abiil Hafiz’s resolution. The resolution wanted that steps should 
be taken to give effect to the recommendations of the commission with necessary 
modifications for the leplaccment of the Permanent Settlement and the zeniindaiy 
system by a rinyatwari method by legislation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, eleven non-official Bills were dealt with. — 
one was under consideration, one was passed, one was withdrawn, three were 
referred to Select Committees and five were directed to be cii dilated to elicit 
public opinion. 

Mr. N. L. Puri, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting in 
Calcutta, stressed the need for developing key industries and co-oidinate economy, 
especially in times of war. 

24 th* The Government of India issued a communique removing jiossible 
misappiehensions in regaid to the oiders affecting volunteer organizations in the 
country. The note was in the nature of a reply to the resolution of the Congress 
Woiking Committee on the subject. 

Maulana A. K. Azad asked about the attitude of the Gandhian members of 
the Woiking Committee who had remained neutial on the Poona resolution, 
said that since the Poona meeting things had changed. The Viceroy had 
rejected the Congress offer and their differences had vanished and the Gandhian 
members were one with the rest of the Committee now. 

H. E. the Governor of Bombay addiessing the meeting of the Bombay 
Presidency Landholders’ League, observed : “There is only one task to be put 
first in these days and that is to bend all our energies to the work of mastering 
the menace which overshadows the world, which hangs over you and your lands 
just as much as it does over those who aie at the centre of the battle over- 
England— for it is not conquests here and there in Europe but world domination 
for this hateful creed that Hitler wants.” 

25 th. The Council of the National Federation of India which met at Allahabad 
under the presidentship of Dr. H, P. Paranjpye to discuss the political situation, 
passed a resolution asking for certain clarification of the settlements of the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India on the scheme for the political 
advance of India. 

The Federation, among other things, wanted that a time limit for India attaining 
Dominion Status should be laid down, that the new members of the Viceioy’s 
Executive Council should be selected from the representatives of the various 
political parties in the country. 

An attack on the Secondary Education Bill and the Calcutta Municipal 
(Second Amendment) Bill was made by various speakers at a meeting in 
Calcutta. Sir Manmatha Nath Makhcrjce Presided. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the HarijM, enUtlcd “Equal Distribution”, 
the doctrine of equal distribution mentioned by him as one of the 
thirS items of the constructive programme, mentioned by him previously in 


Wrakasam, addressing a public meeting in Madras, appealed to the 
people to stand by the Congress in the coming years, which, he said, were very 
critical in the life of the country. 

26th Maulana A. K. Azad, stated in an interview at Wardlia that instrnctions 
had been issued to provinces, including Assam, for Iho holding of meetings 
of protest against the viceregal declaration and Mr. Amcry's statement 
in the House of Commons and endorsing the Working Oommitlce’s resolution. 
No instructions, on the other hand, were issued in respect of the Punjab and 
Bengal as they were non-Congress provinces. , , . 

The Government of India decided to intioduec a scheme for compulsory war 
risk insurance of goods on land or inland waterways in Jiulia. 

Mahatma Gandhi said to a batch of “out and out believers in non-violence^ 
in Bombay : ’’Phe pity is that no one trusts me with the rems of (Jovernment* 
Otherwise I would show how to govern non-violcntly. If I maintain a police 
force, it will be a body of reformers.” , , v a . • • 

In a communique from Simla, a proposal to establish ton training centres m 
India for the training of pilots in connexion with the air force expansion sebemo 
was mentioned, giving details of the training, 

27th. Mr. M. N. Eoy, on behalf of the League of Padicnl Congressmen, in an 
appeal from Debra Dun— under the heading “Down with Fascism”— to all 
freedom loving, progressive and democratic elements in the public life of India, 
urged them to co-operate in the organization of a mass anti-hiBinst movcmoiit 
to be inaugurated on September 1, the anniversary ot the outbreak of the war^ 
which was to be celebrated as “Anti Fascist Day”. 

The Oiissa Government issued a Press Note slating that 711 students of the 
Oiissa Medical School were rusticated for one year. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Association in Calcutta, 
the need for intimate co-operation between Indian scientists and iiuluBtrics was 
emphasized. Dr. 8. C. Law presided. Dr. B. S. Bhatnagar, i)ircctor of the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was the chief guest. 

Sir A. H, Guznavi and Sir Abdul Hamid, members of the Central Assembly, 
Sir Mohamad Takub, member of the Council of State, and Nawab Bir 
Mohiuddin Faroqui, a former Bengal Minister, issued a joint Btaiemont from 
Simla, remarking : In our judgment the British Government hm given adecpiate 
proof of its bonafides with reference to Moslem demands. T'o avoiil coming to 
grips with a vital question would betray a lack of constructive acumen winch is 
not likely to enhance our reputation in any quarter. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, more thnn a dozen mcmberH took part 
in the resumed discussion on the Secondary Education Bill. 'While some 
members condemned the Bill as a reactionary and anti-national measure, others 
welcomed it as a much needed legislation. 

At the Divisional Azad Conference, held at Etawah, a resolution declaring 
Ml independence of Muslims in India and refuting the charge that Muslims 
put obstacles in the way of its attainment was adopted. 


28th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, Premier of Bengal and member of the Woiking 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League sent an “open letter” to Mahatma 
Gandhi, dwelling mainly on the Viceregal pronouncement and MahatmajBs 
indifference m the matter of Hinclu-Moslem disputes. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after four days’ debate, rejected by 133 votes 
to 71, the Congress party’s proposal to circulate the Secondary Education Bill 
for public opinion. All the caste Hindu members belonging to tlic difierent 
parties voted in support of the proposal, while opposition to it came from the 
members of the Coalition, Krishak-Praja and European parties. 

In the Bengal Council, when consideration of the Co-operative Societies 
Bill was resumed, the Opposition attack was mainly concentrated on clause 
9 of the measure relating to the appointment of Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. * 


Achaxya J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary of the Congress, sent conies 
olthe area i^Bolutions pasBed by . the meeting of the Congress -Working 
Committee at Wardha to all the Provincial Congress Committees' with instme. 
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tions that the resolutions should be translated into the provincial languages and 
circulated in the piovinces. 

29th.. The correspondence between H. E. the Viceroy and*’ Maiilana Abiil Ealatn 
Azad was released for publication. 

Maiilana Azad in his telegram, dated August 10 from Calcutta stated : “I do 
not find any meeting ground for Congress in the terms of the_ declaration of 
August 8. Apait fiom other fundamental questions there is "not even any 
suggestion for national Government. Under the cii cum stances I am unable to 
find any scope for further discussion. Calling Woiking Committee eighteenth 
to consider and decide.” 

It was arranged in Bombay that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem League would meet at Mi. Jinnah’s residence to consider the Viceroy’s 
statement as also the political situation. The Committee would also consider 
the notification issued ty the Government of India in regaid to volunteer 
Organizations. 

In the Bengal Council, the further consideraton of the Bengal Co-operative 
Societies Bill was resumed. Clause 9 of the Bill under which “the Provincial 
Government may appoint a person to be Eegistrar of Co-opeiative Societies for 
Bengal and may appoint persons to assist him” was the only clause discussed. 

30th. In the Bengal Council, education and shipbuilding formed the subjects of 
three non-official resolutions. 

A non official resolution urging that an additional sum of one croie of rupees 
be set apart by the Government of Bengal in the course of five years for the 
expansion and improvement of primary education in Bengal was adopted by the 
Council, without a division. 

31st. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League held a six-hours’ 
session in Bombay, when the offer made by H, E. the Viceioy in his statement 
and the question of the League members }‘aiticipating on the war committees 
were discussed. Mr. M. A. Jinnab, the League President, explained to the 
members as to what transpired at his two interviews with the Viceioy in 
Bombay. He also infoimed the Committee the points on which he sought 
clarification. 

At the annual general meeting of the Marwaii Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, Mr. S. E. Bliatter, the retiiing President, ciiticized the Government 
of India’s altitude towards the piomoiion ot new industries in India. 

The Government of India decided to rescind the notification of March 20 
declaring the Khaksars to be an unlawful association in the Delhi Province. 


September 1940 

The principal event of the month was the acceptance of the All- 
India Congress Committee of the Congress Working Committee’s 
recommendation of the rcucction of the Viceregal offer and the Secretary 
of State’s speech thereon. 

The Moslem League’s Working Committee in Bombay declared 
itself satisfied that its point of view had been generally recognized 
by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, and also decided to seek 
further clarification from the Viceroy. 

In the former Congress provinces attempts were being made to get 
together meetings of Congress and other legislators with a view to 
obtaining support for the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on 
the Viceroy’s proposals. 

The Punjab Government withdrew the ban on the Khaksar 
organization. 

The main conclusions of the Sukkur Eiots Enquiry Beport were 
published. 
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The Bombay Government applied for permission to bring tlie High 
Court’s decision about the validity oI the prohibition laws beforo the 

Federal Court. , ^ , . . n , . 

In Bengal, the Legislative Assembly aCtor a long and vigorous dobato 
sent the Calcutta Municipal Amondniont Bill to a Soloct Coinmittoo. 

The xMMndia Congress Committeo meeting in Bombay passed with 
few dissentients a resolution prepared by the Wt^rking Goinniitteo* 
This found the proposals of the Bocretary ^ of SLjito unsatisfactory, 
pledged Congress to non-violence for the attainment ol India’s froodoin, 
rejected mass civil disobedience, admired the liiavory and onduranco 
of the Britiiah against clanger, and called on ^^laliatma (iaudbi to lead 
Congress at the juncture. 

At various places in Malabar, tlioro wore distiiiham^os wdion people 
insisted on holding ‘'protest day” mootings in dofianco of magistrates’ 
orders, A number of policemen and demonstrators woro hilled and 
injured. 

Lord Lamington died aged 80. Ho was Governor of Bombay from 
1903 to 1907 and before that Governor of Queensland. 

Mr. Jinnab and ]\ra]iatma Gandhi bad mtovviows with the Viceroy 
about Moslem League and Congress policy. 

The Roger Mission to survey war indiiBtrial possibilities in India 
arrived in the country. 

Mr. Amery in London roforrod to India’s inagnificont war elTort, 
regretted that differences botwoen Commimitios wore iimvonting consti- 
tutional advance, and approciaiod India’s sympathy with the people 
of Britain in their ordeal. 

Calcutta’s citizens in a Town Hall meeting recorded their sympathy 
with, the people of London and supported the ilayor’s iiroposal to 
open a fund for the relief of the sufferers. 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “It ia not possible for a large and 
popular organization like the Congress to be wholly non -violent for die Bimple 
reason that all its members cannot have attiiincd the standaid level of non- 
violence, But it is perfectly possible for some of its members who truly under- 
stand the implications of pure ahimm and obsorve it as the law of their life, 
to lead a successful Batyagiaha movement. This truth has even been demon- 
strated so far by the Congress.” 

An ‘‘Anti-Fascist” demonstration was staged in Calcutta, when at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Bengal rrovincial Branch of the League of Itadu'al 
Congressmen, a call was made to all democrat le. elements in the countiy to rally 
to the support of Bn tain in her fight against Fascism. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at. Ohaujmthi, Bombay, eriticized 
the British Government’s attitude towards India and said that the Vi(*eH*gal 
declaration had clarified the issues in as much as the stalemate had ended. Now 
it only remained for the Congiess to go its way and they had to consider how 
best they conld all pull together. 

Mr. B, G. Kher, ex-Piemicr of Bombay, addressed a public mooting in Bombay, 
in pursuance of the resolution of the Congress Woiking Gommitlee, eallmg tipoii 
the ^ Congress Committees to condemn at public meeiinga the attitude of the 
British Government towaids the legitimate demands and aspirations of India. 

and. The Woiking Committee of the All-India Moslem League (in Bombay) 
adopted thiee resolutions on the Viceroy’s statement and cognate matters. 
The first lesolution said that the Committee considcrexl that the Viceregal 
statement and Mr, Amery’s claiification eonstilntod a considerable progrcHsive 
advance towards the viewpoint taken up by the Ail-1 nclia Moslem I^eague 
legardingthe pi obi em of the future eonstitution of India. The Committee 
recorded its ^ satisfaction that “His Majesty’s Government have, on the 
whole, practically met the demand of the Moslem League for a clear 
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assurance that no future constitution, interim or final, will be adopted by the 
Biitish Government without the Moslem League’s approval and consent,” 

The second resolution asserted that certain observations contained in the 
Viceroy’s declaration and Mr, Aniery’s speech, regarding unity of natural life m 
India were non-existent and “historically inaccurate and self-contradictory.” The 
resolution reiterated the hloslem League’s faith in the Pakistan scheme adopted 
at the Lahoie session of the Moslem League. 

The Working Committee also passed a resolution appointing a committee to 
examine the cases of those members of the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League who joined the War Committees in contravention of the League 
resolution and take such disciplinary action as it may consider appropriate. 

The Woiking Committee ot the League concluded its three day session after 
passing a resolution pei milting such Moslems who thought they could serve 
any useful purpose by nieiely associating themselves with war committees 
to do so. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, good progress was made with the Bengal 
Co-operative Credit Societies Bill 1940, when clauses 9 to 30 inclusive were passed. 

3rd. In the Bengal Council, considerable progress was made with the consideration 
of tlic Co-operative Societies Bill, when neaily 20 clauses were passed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, iiraciically the entiie sitting was devoted to the 
Damodar-Hooghly-Howrah flushing scheme. 

Mr. M. N. B,oy, speaking at a public meeting at Dehra Dun observed : “If 
we do not feci it to be our duty to help the British people in their fight against 
foreign Fascism and the intrigues of the friends of Fascism at home, we talk 
of freedom in vain.” 

4th. Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab in an interview at Lahore, 
’expressed satisfaction with all the decisions of the League, and said that while 
the League was seeing a claiification of certain points there was an opportunity 
for othcis (moaning the Congress) to seek further elucidation. The Premier, 
however, could not say whether thcic would be further talks between H. E. the 
Viceroy and the Congress. Replying to the question whether ICliaksar prisoners 
would *bo released m view of the withdrawal of the ban on their organization, 
tesir Sikandcr said that the cases of those Khaksais who had not been 
convicted of violence would be examined, , „ , , 

In the Bengal Legislative iVssembly, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister 
for Local Bclf-Government, moved the^ reference of the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill (1910) to a Select Committee, 

5tli. Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad, Congiess President, issued a statement, in which 
he said ho asked Bardai Bampuran Biugh, Leader of the Congiess paity in the 
Punjab Assembly, to “fully clarify the situation” regarding certain incidents at 
a dinner at Patiala, 

In the Bengal Council, consideration of the Go-operative Societies Bill 
was resumed,— whether the auditing of accounts of Co-operative Boeieiies should 
be independent of the control of the Eegistrar or not was discussed. 

6th In the Bengal Legislative Council, practically the entire sitting was devoted 
to further consideration of Mr. Lalib Chandra Das’s resolution urging the 
establishment of a ship-building industry in the province. The resolution was 

cairied without a division. on • ^ i » n-ti 

In the Bengal Assembly, not less than 20 private members’ Bills were 
disposed of without much discussion. 

7th Mr C Eajagopalachari, asked in Madras, as to what he thought of Mr* 
Amery’s ‘No’ to a question in the House of Commons whether he would not 
consiefer a new approach to the Indian problem, said : “I have nothing special 
to say about it. There are many ‘noes’ in history that have been made into 
‘yeses’. The picsent war is itself a vast and tragic commentaiy on this truth* 
If thirty crores say ‘yes’, one sman’s ‘no’ will be soon forgotten". _ 

The annual general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
commenced at the Indian Association Hall under the presidentship of Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherji. 

A meeting of the Council of the XJ. P. Provincial Congress Committee was 
held at ‘Anand Bhawan’, Allahabad. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi replying to an open letter addressed to him by the Bengal 
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Premier, said : “If the cases of injustices quoicd by him (Mr. Fazlul Hiiq) 
are on a par with the Biswa case, his imlictnicnt sinnuUuly fails,” 

In response to His Majesty the Kin^ Emperoi’s call, Calcutta in common 
with the lest of tho British Empire observed the day as a day ot National 
Prayer, when Christians, Hindus, Moslems, Jews, Armenians, Paisis, Jains and 
other communities all united in prayer tor the success of the Biitish aims, 
Mahatma Gandhi declared in a note in the Harijan : “If this conflap;ration 
is to be put out through non-violciit cflbrts, it will be done only by India.” 

9tli. Mr- 0. Bajagopalachari, in opening the City Fouith Circle Political 
Conference (Madias) declaied that it was not wise or just or even practicable to 
govern a huge nation against its own will and with the sole aid of those that 
opposed the national organization on the other hand, the representatives of tJie 
Congress with their desire for adjustment and accommodation, would have 
shoiildeied the responsibility of running the administration and prosecuted tho 
war well, at least so far as it affected India 
H. E. M. Louis Bonau, Governor of French India, informed the Press from 
Pondicherry that “the Fieneh Indian Colonial Government rallies round 
General de Gaulles Government of the Fiee French Nation and denounces 
Marshal Petain’s Government.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, discussion on tho Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill was^resumed ; it was practically confined to the members 
opposing it, 

The first meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Working Committee was 
held at the residence or Mr. H. Maujnnatha liao (Calicut). 

At a spcaal meeting of the Bombay Piovincial Congress Committee, a 
resolution endorsing the declaration of the Congress Vv^'orking Committee on tho 
Viceregal pronouncement and assuring the Congress High Command of its 
preparedness to “join the struggle” was adopted unanimously. 

Maiilana A. K. Azad, replying to an address prcBcnicd to him on behalf of 
the Allahabad University Union, said : “As far as the ordinary normal 
political routine of the country goes, you, as studeuls, are not concerned with 
it and must devote your time to studies But there are abnormal times in 
the political life of a countiy when it is a matter of life and death, and of 
self-respect. In such times, you have to answer the call of the country. That 
day for India has come.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Allahabad Students, said that the time 
of testing had come. This would be a hard test, and if Uic University had not 
prepared them for it, then their education and the whole system of education 
was defective. 

Sardar Patel in the course of a speech at Ahmedabad observed that tho decla- 
rations made on behalf of the British Government constituted an attack on the 
very existence of the Congress. 

10th, In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a four-day debate, the House 
rejected by 127 votes to 88 the Congress party^s proposal to circulate the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill for public opinion. As proposed by the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in Charge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, the voting in the case 
being 127 for the motion and 82 against it- 
The trial began at Alipoie, of the case in which Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was 
prosecuted under the Defence of India Buies in connexion with two speeches 
alleged to have been delivered by him at Ballygunje and BelUaghata. 

11th. H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow, broadcasting from Viceregal T.(Odgc, 
Simla, announced the formation of a body of voluntary women workers to be 
called the Women’s Voluntary Service, 

Sj- Subhas Chandra Bose was prosecuted before tho Additional Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta under the Defence of India Buies in connexion with a 
speech alleged to have been delivered at Mahomedally Park, Calcutta on April 
11 and an article appearing in the Forward Bloc of May 18. 

The finding of the Court of Inquiry— conducted by Mr. Justice Weston— -into 
the Sukkur riots was : “The cause of the Sukkur disturbances was undoubtedlv 
the long Manzilgarh agitation.” iuuuuutuiy 

Mr- V- D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha had an 
interview with Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the Sabha. Mr. Savarkar 
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authorized Dr. Moonje to officiate as the Working President of the Sabha during 
his illness and to convene an urgent meeting of the Working Committee. 

12th. Mahatma Gandhi accompanied by Khan Abdul Gaffiar Khan and Dr. Syed 
Mahmud arrived in Bombay for Congress meetings and had informal discussions 
with Maulana Azad, Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru and other members of 
the Congress Working Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Bill which sought to regulate the hours of work and payment of wages of persons 
employed in shops and other establishments and to provide holidays and other 
amenities, was passed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council the consideration of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill reached the concluding stage when all the amendments to the 139 
clauses of the Bill were disposed of. 

Mr. M. N. Roy in his letter to the United Provinces Congress Committee which 
took disciplinary action against him, asserted that the chaiges against him were 
unfounded. He further observed : ‘'I beseech you to discipline your intoleiance 
which is converting the Congress into a stagnant pool of uncritical conformism 
and blind obedience. These are not the assets for a really powerful political 
organization of the people. I have done nothing other than to combat those 
dangerous tendencies.” 

13lh. The Congress Working Committee met at Birla House, Bombay, Maulana 
A. K. Azad presided. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting. The sitting 
lasted six hours. It was undersood that Mahatma Gandhi made a long statement 
on the political situation 

A Press Note fiom Simla explained that Vice-Admiral N. Fitz Herbert, Flag 
officer commanding the Royal Navy would have by next year under his command 
the most powerful naval force that India had ever had for keeping' watch on her 
immense coastline and vital major ports. 

Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, the Liberal Leader, in a statement from Bombay 
expressed the view that the launching of Satyagraha by the Congress would 
create greater gulf between the various communities and retard the object of 
creating a powerful and united India. 

Ill the Bengal Legislative Council, an account of the financial position of the 
Government of Bengal was given by hlr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, 
during a debate on a resolution moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed. 

At a meeting of the members of the Bihar Legislature convened by the 
Congress Legislative Party at Patna, a resolution rejecting the proposals contained 
in the statements and declarations made by the Viceroy^ and the Secretaty of 
State for India and condemning the attitude of the British Government, was 
passed. 

14th. The Congress Working Committee had another three-hour discussion on 
the political situation. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, moved a resolution rejecting the 
Viceroy’s offer at a meeting of the members of the Bombay Assembly* The Moslem 
League, the Independent Labour Party and the Progress Party did not participate. 
Mr. Kher said that hopes were entertained that the spirit of co-operation and 
goodwill between Britain and India, which had been so carefully fostered and 
built up during 2h years of Congress administration would be valued and 
continued by the British Government but it was now obvious that it had dis- 
appeared due entirely to the unsympathetic attitude of the '‘bureaucracy.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment^ to the resolution, and said that 
while he was in full agreement with the resolution and in the condemnation of 
the British Government’s offer, he asserted that it was due to the vacillating 
policy of the Congress that the minority question had assumed such an _ inflated 
importance. The resolution was passed as also another protesting against the 
suppression of the legislature. , .t-n, 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijav^ under the caption Economic 
Euin in Sind” : “It is as much the duty of the Congress as of the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha to deal with the situation in the right 
spirit. The Government of Sind will be judged by the manner in which they 
handled the situation.” . 

Mr. J. Aitken, President of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, in his address 
at the eighth general meeting of that oi’ganization at Cawnpore, said : “An 
industry vital to the United Provinces and Behar has been brought to its knees 

4 
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and a large section of it is still by no means free of the risk of bankruptcy, and 
I think you will agree that this warrants drastic measures*’' 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in a note in the BaHjan, “I am being innundated 
with letters complaining that by giving my definition of Ahimsa before Poona 
Congressmen, who saw me recently at Wardha. I have senously circumscribed 
the scope of ahimsa.’' He adds : ‘‘These friends forget that my remaiks were 
confined to Congress ahimsa only. Poisonally, I would not kill insects, scorpions 
or even snakes. Nor would I under any ciicumstances take meat. But I may not 
impose the creed of such ahimsa on the Congress.” 

Opening the pioceedings of the All-Iudia Congress Committee meeting in 
Bombay, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, announced that 
Mahatma Gandhi had once again agreed to take up the active leadership of the 
Indian National Congress. 

The resolution on the political sitnation—passed by the Congress Working 
Committee and placed before the All-lndia Congress Committee for the latter’s 
consideration -endorsed the resolutions passed by the gross Working 
Committee at Wardha.— “The Congress”, the resolution said, ‘hs i^lcdgcd under 
Mr. Gandhi’s leadership to non-violence for the viiuhcation of India’s freedom. 
At this grave crisis in the movement for national freedom, the A. I. 0. 0. 
requests him to guide the Congiess in the action that should be taken,” 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the A. I C. 0. said : “there is no question of 
mass civil disobedience. There may be— I am still not sure— individual civil 
disobedience. I am still searching for some thing. Ho far, 1 have not been 
able to find anything ” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad after reviewing dovclo)nncnts since the Poona 
session of the A. I. 0. C. said : “The oflor that Britain has made through the 
Viceroy is not even worth looking at” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, acting Picsulent of the Hindu IMahasabha, sent a letter 
to the Viceroy seeking an interview to explain the attiliido of the Hindu 
Mahasabha in regard to the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

leth. The All-India Congress Committee eonclndod its session in Bombay after 
passing the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on the political situation.-— 
All the amendments which demanded the immediate launching of mass civil 
disobedience were rejected by overwhelming mujoriiieB, not more than five 
voting in favour of any of them. Mahatma (<andhi, who addressed the 
meeting, remarked that the resolution was “a great step towards Hwaraj”. 
He said that he was unable to define Swaraj, but that the basis of Swaraj 
was the right of free speech and civil liberty for every one. These two 
were the *root’ of Swaraj and the “foundation” of Swaraj. Referring to the 
demand of certain members for mass civil disobedience, Mahatma Gandhi 
said : I know when to start mass civil disobedience and X would ask 
you to leave the matter in my hands.” The country, ho said, was 
not in a position to launch such a movement. 

Dr, B. S. Moonje, acting President of the Hindu Mahasabha, had an interview 
with H. E, the Viceroy at Simla. It was understood, Dr. Moonje placed before 
the Viceroy the Hindu Mahasabha’s position, laying special stress on the points 
made in the statement issued by the Mahasabha President. 

17th. It was understood that Mahatma Gandhi drafted a long letter to the Viceroy 
enclosing ihe'A.. I. 0. 0. resolution on the political situation and seeking an 
interview with His Excellency. 

The Muslim League’s demands were strongly denounced at a public meeting 
(at Simla) of Hindus and Sikhs, with Raja Sir Daljit Singh iu the chair. 

18th. The Congress 'Working Committee concluded its session in Bombay after 
passing the following resolution : “In view of the resolution just passed by 
the All-India ^ Congress Committee, the Working Committee calls upon all 
Congress organizations to stop all civil disobedience, individual or other, pending 
definite instructions from Mahatma Gandhi. He regards this suspension as 
indispensable for his forthcoming interview with His Excellency the Viceroy 
and as a test of discipline of registeied and unregistered Congressmen and all 
Congress-minded men and women, and also as a short course of obedience 
to law before recourse to civil disobedience, should it become necessary.” 

• j ■ Acting President of the Hindu Mahasabha in a statement, 

said ; The Congress resolution is an enigma.” 
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19 th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview given in Bombay to a London newspaper, 
gave a special message to the Biitish ^ people* feeplying to the charge of 
apparent inconsistency between his previous declarations and his present 
attitude, Gandhiji^ said : “I thought that I had clearly and sufficiently 

explained my position in my speeches m anticipation of the change of 

inconsistency. If there is any inconsistency it is due to the ever changing 
and, in this particular instance, changed circumstances. My sympathy is not 
only the same as I expressed in Simla on the declaration of war, but it lias 
grown deeper because the imaginary has become so vividly real. In Simla, 
almost a year ago, I had expressed my grief over what might befall 
Biitain, Today the dreaded thing has happened and is still going on. 
Freedom of speech and corresponding action is the breath of democratic 
life. Freedom of propagating non-violence as a substitute for war is most 
relevant when indecent savagery is being perpefciated by the warring 

nations.*' 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 1940 
was passed and the Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendment) Bill, 1940 was taken 
into consideration. 

Lord Beaverbrook, Minister for Aircraft Production, sent a telegram to H, E. 
the Governor of the TJ* P. expressing his gratitude at the magnificent gift of 
Es, 16 lakhs from the United Provinces for the purchase of aircraft. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin replying to a question in the Bengal Assembly, said: 
‘‘Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is being detained not under an order of the 
Government of India, but under an order of the Government of Bengal, who 
do not contemplate withdrawal of the same.’* 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued to the Press from Wardha said : 
“Assuming that the interview is granted, I do not go to hold a pistol at the 
Viceroy’s head if the contemplated civil disobedience is to be taken as such. 
But I go, as I explained in my speech before the All-India Congress Committee, 
in order to make suie I am right in the inferences I have diawn from the acts 
of Government commencing from the declarations of H. E. the Viceroy* If 
the premises on which the Congress is built aie wrong, there is no case for 
civil disobedience.” 

Mr. M* N. Roy, commenting on the A. I. 0. C. resolution, said : “It 
will only please Berlin and Rome* It is beyond mortal understanding Low 
moral suppoit for Biitain and professed abhorrence for Fascism are reconciled 
with anti-war propaganda. ^!Phe object of this propaganda is obviously to prevent 
India’s ])arlicipation in the war,” 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, presiding over the annual Muslim Youth 
Conterence in Madias, said : “My advice to young Muslims is that you should 
forget your religious differences, attempt to have one common platform and come 
under the Muslim League, which is the only organization of the country,” 

Mr. J. B* Kripalani, Congress Secretary, issued a circular from Bombay, 
stating : “There should be no ‘all provincial day’ or processions or hartal. In 
no case must the explanation of the resolutions made an occasion to develop into 
anti-recriiitment and anti-war contribution propaganda.” 

21st. An emergency meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held in Bombay, to consider the Viceroy’s proposals in the 
light of the latest interview between the Viceroy and Dr, B. S* Moonje. The 
meeting was expected to give the Mahasabha’s final reply to the Viceroy’s 
proposals for the expansion of the Executive Council and the constitution of a 
War Advisory Committee. 

22nd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, addressing a meeting of about 500 Bengal 
Congress workers at the B. P. C. 0. office in Calcutta, described the policy 
of the Congress and explained the implications of the resolution passed by the 
^A. I, 0. C* at its meeting in Bombay. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha (in Bombay) 
adopted a resolution offering the Mahasabha’s co-operation with ^ the 
Government in its war effort on “honourable terms of equity and justice.” 
The Mahasabha urged the Viceroy to make a definite declaration that the 
Government had not approved or accepted the Moslem League’s scheme of 
partitioning India and claims “in view of the reported understanding between 
the Viceroy and the League” representation of six seats on the expanded 
Executive Council on the population basis, 
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Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Ilanjan, said that he was the sole 
authority on Satyagraha. 

23rd. Four persons were killed and twenty-six injured, when the police opened fire 
on a riotous mob following a communal disturbance at Kulti (Assansol). 

At a conference in Calcutta, the Congress workers of diObrcnt shades of opinion 
explained the vaiious difficulties which they were experiencing in the course of 
Congress woik, to the Congress Piesident. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement observed : “I shall strain every nerve to 
avoid a civil disobedience struggle.^ Ihit it would lie wiong for Oongressmen to 
sleep while an effort of peace is being made. I hope no CongrcsBinan will think 
that because I have undertaken command of the struggle, ii it comes, the 
spinning and Khadi conditions are waived.” 

24th. H. E. M. Louis Bonoin, Governor of French India, in contradicting a 
news agency report from Chandernagore stated : “U is absolutely inexact 
that my decision to range myself on the side of the National C’ommittee 
of General de Gaulle has been taken in conformit.y with inslnietions from 
the Vichy Government. Simple commonsense indi(*a(.cs it fliitn<‘iently. “That 
which has given use to a confusion, which I behevo to bo involuntary, 
is that in the declaration read before elected representatives, notables and ofiicials, 

I said that till the day of my decision our relations with neighbouring autho- 
rities— meaning the British India Government— had not ccasod to be amicable, and 
that I had leccived in this matter the ap])roval of the Vichy Government.” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant addressing a public meeting nndor the auspices 
of the District Congress Committee, Naim 'fal, dcchucil : “It is a matter of 
immense gratification that Mahatma Gandhi has again aBsumod the leader- 
ship of the Congress.” He added that Mahatma Gaiidiu had asked them to 
wait and suspend all forms of civil disobedience till ho had met the Viceroy. As 
disciplined soldiers, they must faithfully carry out these iustrudions and, in the 
meantime, consolidate their forces. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressed about 300 City Congress Woikcis at 
Allahabad. He explained to them the stand taken by the " Congress and the ' 
political situation in the country in general. Pantlifc Nehru stressed the need 
for discipline and exhorted the workers to bo prepared. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, a member of the Congress Working Committee, said at Karachi, 
“As the Congress is pledged to non-violence and Mahatma Gandhi is our general, 
we have to follow him on whatever path he guides us.” 

25tb. The Committee of Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Mr. M. 

H. B. Lethbridge appointed by the Government of Bengal to inquire into the 
incidents that took place on July 22 and July 24 at and in the neighbourhood of 
^the Islamia College and other educational institutions of Chilcutta, submitted its 
report. The report contained a narrative of facts, afi far as the committee was able 
to ascertain them, concerning the incidents at the Islamia College on July 22 and 
at the Calcutta Madrassa and the Presidency College on July 24, It also con- 
tained the Committee’s remarks on the evidence that was tendered before it. 

Mahatma Gandhi accompanied by Mr. Mahadov Desai and Mr. Pyarelal, left 
for Simla to meet the Viceroy. 

Sir J. P. Siivastava, President and Lala Hariram Seth, Secretary of the Hindu 
Sangathan Committee returned to Lucknow after attending the Hindu Mahasabha 
“Working Committee meeting at Bombay. 

“The Hindu Sabha stands for lesponsive co-operation”, said Lala Hariram Sethi 
interviewed by the Press. There was genuine desire and complete unanimity 
among the members of the Working Committee, to stand by Britain in her hour 
of trial. The Mahatma really meant co-operation and had not made impossible 
demands. As a matter of fact these were far below their legitimate due. He 
hoped that the British Government would rise to the occasion and not neglect 
the Hindus. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech in London 
expressed regret that the leaders of the Indian National Congress had rejected 
the Viceroy’s offer. Mr. Amery said : “I fully recognize the sincerity of Mr. 
Gandhi’s pacifist convictions. The practical question is : “How is he to 
reconcile his demand on his own behalf and on behalf of the Congress for 
freedom to voice this conviction with his own statement, which J sincerely 
welcome, that he does not want to embarrass the Government in its conduct 
pf the war,” 
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H. the Maharaja of Patiala (at Simla) made an appeal to the Sikh 
community to unite and maintain their martial traditions by actively supporting 
Biitain. 

The Pakistan delegation of the Moslem League arrived at Arrah and addressed 
a meeting of Moslems in the evening* Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, president, 
provincial Moslem League, presided* 

26th. Mr. C. Eajagopalachari. commenting on Mr. Amery’s speech (in Madras) 
declared : ‘T am convinced that the Secretary of State for India has at a 
critical moment clone the greatest disservice to his country by advising the 
rejection of the offer that the All-India Congress Committee made at Poona. 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee circularised all subordinate 
Congress Commrttees in the province to celebrate GandhijPs 72nd. birthday on 
October 2. 

27th. The interview between Mahatma Gandhi and H. E, the Viceroy took place 
at Simla. The interview began at 2-45 P. M. and ended at 6-15. Gandhiji 
decided to stay on at Simla for a few days. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a students’ meeting at Lucknow asked 
the students to have before their minds’ eye an image of India as they 
wanted her to be and then strive their utmost to achieVe that ideal. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, in a message from New 
Delhi in connexion with Gandhi Jayanti, said : “The best way to celebrate the 
Gandhi Jayanti and do honour to our leader is to help in the life-giving 
activity he has devised to fill the empty stomachs of millions of our starving 
countrymen ” He added, “By purchasing Khadi, we shall not only help our 
poor, but gladden the heart of him whose whole life is dedicated to the service 
of the poor, the lowly and the down-trodden.” 

The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress (in Bombay) 
discussed a draft resolution which would satisfy the different shades of opinion 
with regard to the political situation. 

28th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
in New Delhi, regretting that they were unable to accept the offer of the Viceroy. 
The resolution stated inter aha : “The Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem League at their meeting at Bombay on September 2 last, after consider- 
ing the letter of His Excellency the Viceroy, dated August 14 last and addressed 
to the President, containing a specific offer in regard to the proposed expansion 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and the establishment of a War 
Advisory Council, requested His Excellency to reconsider the matter and 
authorized the President to seek further information and clarification, paiticularly 
on the points set out in the resolutions before the Committee could deal 
with the ofi’er. 

29th. Mr, M, A. Jinn ah released to the Press the correspondence that passed 
between him and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League unanimously passed its Working 
Committee’s resolution rejecting the Viceroy’s offer. Mr. Jinnah, in a speech to the 
Council on his negotiations with the Viceroy, described His Excellency’s offer as 
follows : “Two seats on the Governor-General’s Executive Council will be allotted to 
the nominees of the Moslem League out of a number we do not know yet.” He 
had urged that should any party now refusing to co-operate later decide to accept 
the Viceroy’s offer, its nominees should be allowed to join the Council only in 
agreement with the parties already represented. If the Congress came in, 
Moslem representation should be equal to that of the Hindus ; otherwise they 
(Moslems) should have the majority of the additional seats as “in that case the 
main burden and lesponsibilities will be borne by Moslems.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, in a statement to the Press from New Delhi, said : 
‘‘My attention has been invited to a statement in the Press to the effect that I 
stated at the meeting of the Working Committee of the Moslem League that I 
was the originator of the Pakistan scheme, and that the 6nly difference lay in 
the way in which it had been presented to the public. This statement is 
incorrect, unwarranted and mischievous.’* 

Dr. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation said (from 
Poona) : “It is rather unfortunate that the Working Committee of the Moslem 
League took such a decision.” 

30th, H, E. the Viceroy wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, summarising the 
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position as it emerged after the interview which the Viceroy granted to Gandhiji 
at Simla. He said ; “It would cleaily not be possible, in the interests of India 
herself, more particulaily at this ciifcical junctuie in the war, to acquiesce in 
interference with the wai eflort which would be involved in freedom of speech 
BO wide as that for which you have asked.” The Viceroy made it clear in his 
letter that the action suggested by Mahatma Gandhi would ccriainly amount 
not only to the inhibition of India’s war effort but to the embairassinent 

of Great Britain in the prosecution of the war which the Congress said it 

was anxious to avoid* 

Mahatma Gandhi, who left Simla, replied : ‘Tt is unfortunate that we have 
not been able to airive at an agreement on the single issue of freedom of 

speech. But I shall hug the hope that it will be ])OSBiblc for the Government 
to woik out their policy in the spirit of the Gongicss position,” He also declared 
that the Congress still desired to rcfiain iiom embanassing the British 

Government but it was impossible for the Congress to make a fetish of such 
policy by denying its creed. Ho added : “If the Congress has to dio it should 
do BO in the act of proclaiming its faith.” 


October 1940 

The meeting of H. E. the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi at Simla 
though infructuous caused a good deal of sensation in Indian political 
circles. The next item of interest was the meeting of the Eastern 
Group Conference in New Delhi, which was presided over by the 
Viceroy ; a message of goodwill was sent by the IMino Minister. 

The Moslem League rejected the Viceroy's offer to fill two seats 
in bis enlarged Council from among members nominated by it. In 
rejecting the offer the League made it clear that it stood for co* 
operation in India’s war effort. 

After an interview with Mahatma Gandhi the Viceroy found it 
not possible to acquiesce in interference with the war effort of the 
kind proposed by Gandhiji, who asked for permission for all who so 
wished to write and speak against participation in war in general or 
in this war in ^ particular. Gandhiji issued a detailed statement on 
his interview with the Viceroy and the reasons for the breakdown of 
the talks. While ^ paying a tribute to the Viceroy for the courtesy 
and patient attention shown to him he conferred that, inspito of his 
clear presentation of the Indian case, the Viceroy ‘‘would not be 
drawn into a discussion.” He described how he showed the unten- 
ability of the British view that lack of communal agreement barred 
the way to freedom. He added : “There is a certain cold reserve 
about the British ofl3.cial world, which gives them their strengh and 
isolation for surroundings and facts. I suppose that is what is meant 
iDy the steel-frame.” Concluding, Gandhiji pointed out that “the 
immediate issue is the right to exist, which broadly put, means free 
speech. This the Congress wants not merely for itself but for all.” 

The serious illness of Dr. Eabindranath Tagore caused concern 
in every part of the country. 

The Government ban on the Goodwill Mission to Wariristan was 
strongly criticized by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Mr. Asaf Ali, members 
of the Mission, in the course of a statement issued from Peshawar. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje made a plea in the course of a statement that 
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the Congress should seek an ally in the Hindu Mahasabha in dealing 
with the Muslim League’s claims. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. It passed a 
resolution stating that the action of the Government in refusing 
permission to the Goodwill Mission to proceed to Waziristan and 
even banning a visit to Bannu, “confirms the impression that the 
British authorities are not desirous of encouraging or permitting the 
development of friendly relations between the people of India and the 
trans-border people.” 

The Hindu League Executive decided on a Anti-Pakistan front. 
Mr. Amery, the President, was authorized to seek the co-operation 
of other political organizations in this behalf. 

A Goodwill Mission from Thailand -Siam) toured Northern and 
Western India and arrived in Calcutta. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and former member of the Congress Working 
Committee, was removed by the Congress Working Committee 
from the Bengal Congress Assembly Party and called on to give up 
his seat in that Assembl3^ on the ground of disobedience to Congress 
orders. 

In accordance with the Congress Working Committee’s resolution, 
Mahatma Gandhi took upon himself the responsibility of starting 
“Selective Civil disobedience”. At his direction Mr, Vinoba Bhave 
made speeches explaining why Congress was opposed to India’s parti- 
cipation in the war. 

The Provincial Congress Committees were asked, according to a 
circular intimating the desire of Mahatma Gandhi, to push on the 
constructive programme of the Congress with vigour and enthusiasm. 
“There is a close and organic connextion between the constructive 
programme and the civil disobedience movement.” 

Mr. Vinoba Bhave was arrested under the Defence of India Eules 
when he was preparing to make his fifth speech and was sentenced 
to three months’ simple imprisonment. 

H, B. the Viceroy opened the Eastern Group Conference which 
discussed the part that the Eastern Countries of the British Empire 
could take in developing war industries for the common effort. 

1st. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a press interview in Calcutta, on the meeting 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, said : “I admit 
that the outcome of the Simla meeting is not con ti ary to expectations.” 
The Congress President added, “The very presence of the British Government 
in India indicates one reality fiom whatever angle we see the denial of free 
will of India. Naturally, therefore, we cannot expect her to tolerate the free 
expression of our decision about the war, even if it be of a purely non-violent 
nature.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a question by a United Press representative 
prior to his departure tor Wardha from New Delhi, said : ‘The next step is 
likely to be taken at Wardha, when the Working Committee meets*. If my 
countrymen are determined to win Swaraj, I am confident Swaraj would touch 
our feet within the shortest possible time. My message to my counti^men, at 
this juncture, is only this that they should strengthen the hands of their General 
and establish unity in the country at all cost.” ^ 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, addressing a gathering of ryots at Nuh (Gurgaon 
district) said that Mahatma Gandhi was among the first Indians to denounce 
Hitler’s acts of aggression and to declare that his sympathy lay entirely on the 
side of Britain in this war. Since that declaration was made the Congress had 
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been changing its position from time to time until at last the Mahatma had 
formulated his demand for freedom to carry on propaganda against participation 
in the war. 

The All-India Radio’s War Work was reviewed and a scheme of programme 
planning consideied at a conference of Station Directors which began in JDelM 
under -the chairmanship of Mr. A. S. Bokhari, Controller of Broadcasting. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Nagpur saying : “Your telling me 
this or that mattered little. The attempt was worth making. I had told you 
that even if I did not get what I wanted fiom the Viceroy I would bring from. 
Simla added strength for myself. Who knows that to have added strength is not 
better than weak success ? But my wisdom will be tested by the manner in 
which I use the strength.” 

A Press Note from Simla stated that the skill and beaiing of the units of the 
Royal Indian Army Service Corps in France, during the days leading up to the 
great evacuation, were warmly described in reports which reached the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sir S. Radha Krishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University 
opening the building of the Brahmachari Vadi at Ahmedabad, declared : “Instead 
of civilizing the barbarian, the modern system of education barbarised the 
civilised man,’’ 


3rd. A charge under the Defence of India Rules was framed against Sj. Subhas 
Chandia Bose, who was piosccnted on a charge of having committed prejudicial 
acts by deliveiing a speech in Hindi on April 11 last and also by writing an 
article entitled the “Day of ’.Reckoning” which appealed in the forward Birtf' 
of May 18 of which he was the editor. 

Accoiding to a statement issued by the Bombay Piovincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Mr. Savaikar, in his latest letter, thanked His Exccllcn(*y the Viceroy for 
rejecting soine of the demands of the Moslem lioaguo. Mr. Savarkar added 
that the turning down of demands removed misgivings in the mind of the Hindu 
public raised by the League resolutions. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement fiom Wardhaganj : “It is mv 
firm conviction that British statesmen have failed to do the right thing when it 
was easy to do it If India is wholly in favour of particii>ation in the*^war they 
could have easily disregarded any hostile proi^aganda. But determination to gag 
free expression of opinion provided it was not in the least painted with violence 
shatteis Biitain’s claim that India’s participation is voluntary. I-Iad the Congress 
proposal been accepted, such and as Britain would have gol. from India would 
have been an asset of inestimable value. The non-violent party would have 
played an effective part for honourable peace when the proper time for it was in 
sight as it must be some day.” 

Mr. H. A. Barnes, Political Agent, Zoab District. Baluchistan, was shot dead 
by a tribesman. 


Gandhi issu^ed a^ statement from Wardha and stated mter alia • 
1 is necessary to say a few words regarding Lord 

Linlithgow. He is straight in his talk and deliberate and economical in his 
language. He is never equivocal nor leaves you in doubt as to his meaning 
He conveys the most unpalatable decisions with a calmness and courtesy wliirth 
for the moment make you think that you have heard no harsh or hard (Iccisirtn 
He listens to your argument with a patience and attention I have never known 
m any other Viceroy or high functionary. He is never ruffied or discourteous 
With all this, however, he is not to be easily moved from his position TTa 

meets you with his decision already made on the matter under discussion* hI 
takes care not to let yon think that it is so. But there is no doubt that his 
decision is unchangeable.” 

At^ a meeting at Masulipatam, the Executive Committee of the Andhra 
Provincial Congiess Committee adopted a resolu to fully supporting Mahatma 
Gandbi : ‘Tbe Committee pledges the full support of indhradesa to anv 
measures that Mahatmajg as lehder of the Indian National Congress,^ mav 
prescribe to meet the situation created by the apparent failure of the ^ Gandhi-^ 


Viceroy negotiations which, in" their' opinion, have 
strength of the Congress and its General,” 

6th. Bir Chimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal Leader, presiding over 


opinion, have added immensely to the 
a public meeting 
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in Bombay declared : “Whatever may be our grievances against Britain, it is 
clearly the duty of every Indian now to support her to win this war*” 
Sir Oawsjee Jehangir, in his speech, asked the audience to visualize the fate of 
India under the Nazis. It might be argued (he added) that if England won the 
war theie might not be much difference in the condition of India. But if 
Hitler won the war. it was the opinion of all the clearest thinkers in this 
country, that India would be used for the utilitarian purposes of Germany 
and Italy and there would be an end to civil liberties and aspirations of India. 

Mr. S* Satyamurti, in the couise of a speech at Coimbatore, said that the 
attitude that the Congress had been compelled to take was intellectually sound, 
honest and unanswerable. 

7tli. Mr. S, Srinivas Iyengar, a former President of the Indian National 
Congress, presiding over a meeting at Alundar, Madras, said : “The Gospel of 
non-violence is good for a Sanyasi, a man who has renounced the world and 
who finds happiness in surrender. But this will not do for one who wants to 
live an active life, much less tor a nation.” Contmiung Mr. Iyengar said : “This 
is a gospel of cowardice. If some brave men can be non-violent, many more 
people who aie cowards can take shelter under it. To accept this creed 
is not patriotism. It is a direct invitation to other countries to invade India 
and plunder the countiy as happened formerly.” 

Mr. M. N. Roy said at Dehra Dun, “To enable India to make the fullest 
contribution to the triumph of democratic and progressive forces, her war efforts 
must be democratized.” 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras presiding over a public meeting 
in Madras, said ; ‘This is a war for democrary. This is a war to see that we 
have a right to live in future as a civilized nation whether in India or in 
Britain. This is a war which is fought by the common people as well as the 
ruling classes and this is a war in which everyman, woman and child can help 
to win, whether here or in other parts of the Empire.” 

Master Ajit Singh, General Secretary of the Shiromaiii Akali Dal, in the 
course of his piesidential address at the Akali Political Conference, Lahore, 
said : “The only way open to the Congress to win the hearts of the Sikhs is 
to make a clear and unequivocal declaration accepting their demands.” 


8th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Gorakhpur, said j 
“The war has made it clear that smaller nations could not exist as separate _ 
entities.” He added that it was difficult even for greater nations to claim 
separate existence or to command wide empires. One had to think of federations 
of nations. , . 

A Press Statement from Simla observed : “India is now in a position to 
provide her own military lequirements in the way of ammunition, light armament 
and other equipment, India, it is understood, is also preparing for the day 
when she will be able to supply enormous quotas of these items to the Allied 
forces overseas.” , ^ ^ , 

Dewan Bahadur R, Srinivasan, in a statement to the Press from Madras 
declared : “Mr. Gandhi and the Congress have done more harm than good in 
their treatment of the Scheduled classes. . , , ^ ^ n 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, addressing a meeting of the residents of Halls 
Garden, Royapettah, Madras, dwelt at length on the work of Mahatma Gandhi 
for the uplift of the Harijans and observed that he would without exaggeration 
say that there was no truer, no greater friend and servant of the Harijans than 
Mahatma Gandhi. It was the duty of all lovers of India to help him. 


9tli. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, informed the Press that 
the All-India Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee took disciplinary action 
against Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party m 
Bengal, and expelled him from the party. . 

Mr. L. S. Amery presided at the East India Association meeting at Caxton 
Hall when Lord Erskin read a paper on “Madras and the new constitution. 

Lord Erskine began by saying that it was certainly true that Madras was 
quite ready to receive a large measure of Self-Government inherit in the 
India Act of 1935 since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had worked better m 
Madras than elsewhere. .. ^ ^ -j . a-ci 

Mr. Viiayalaxmi Pandit addressing a meeting at Cawnpore, said . Every 
woman in this country should be ready to take part m the struggle for freedom.” 


5 
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A resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Provincial Moslem 
League at Karachi, expiessed the hope that the Hindu organizations in Sind 
would co-operate with the President of the Sind Provincial Moslem League in 
easing the communal situation. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sant Singh, Minister, Kapurthala State, in an 
interview at Lahore stated : “The whole of the Sikh Panth, from Piince to 
Peasant, is united today in a win-the-war effort.’^ 
loth. The Government of Madras, in reviewing the annual report for 1939 of 
civil hospitals and dispensaries of modern medicine, observed : “The Government 
learn with satisfaction that the use of hospitals by the sick has become more 
popular and that there is a greater tendency to take advantage of the most 
modern methods.” 

11th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha at Seth Jamnalal 

H 's Guest House. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. Mahatma 

hi who was invested with full powers by the Bombay meeting 

of the All-India Congress Committee, was present. Among others who attended 
were Sardar Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, Mr. 0. 
Eaiagopalachari, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Acharya Kripalani, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Mr. Shankar Eao Deo, Dr. Profnila Chandia Ghosh, Seth Jamnalal Baiah 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Neaily a dozen air raid shelteis were built in Bombay, Most of them were of 
the Anderson type. 

Sir Heiny Ciaik, Governor of the Punjab, replying to an address of welcome 
at Amritsar, made the statement that those wdio refused to make any sacrifice 
for the libeity of mankind could not cxpe(it to share the fruits of that’ liberty. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, President, Provincial Hindu Mahasabha (Madras) wrote : 
“The Twenty-second session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha will be held on 
December 27, 28, 29 (1940) at Madura, the most ancient and historic city of the 
Hindus in South India.” 

12th. At the resumed sitting of the Congress Working Committee at Wardha, the 
President stated ; “There can be no going back on the Bombay resolution ; the 
only (luestion before us is what foim the struggle should take.” 

The Working Committee of All-India Hindii League (in New Delhi) decided 
upon the creation of an anti-Pakistan front. Mr. M* S. Ancy, President of the 
League, presided. The meeting authorized its president, Mr. Aney, to invite the 
co-operation of the Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National Liberal 
Federation, Sikh organizations and other bodies for joint deliberations to fight 
the Pakistan scheme. 

Mrs. Vijaylaxmi Pandit left for Bulandshar in pursuance of the decision of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee to depute prominent Congress Leaders 
to tour important districts of the province. 

The Congiess Working Committee issued the following resolution ; “The 
Working Committee considered the report presented by Dr. Subbaroyan and Mr, 
E. K. L, Nand Keolyar upon the afifaiis of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee. In view of the circumstances reported, the Working Committee 
appoint (1) Mr. E. K. L. Nand Keolyar, (2) Mr. M. P. Govinda Mcnon, and 
(3) Mr. 0. K. Govindan Nair, to take charge of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee and carry on the work in the province till farther instructions were 
forthcoming. This committee of three shall exercise all the functions of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the report of Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai and Mr, Asaf Ali relating to the Goodwill Mission to Waziris- 
tan and stated inter alia : “The Committee are convinced that the policy so far 
followed by the Government of the frontier is wrong and harmful and has 
completely failed. ^ The people of India will gladly develop friendly contacts with 
the transborder tiibes and thus put and end to a conflict which is harmful 
to both. 

The Mysore Eepresentative Assembly met in the Jagamohan Palace pavilion 
with Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan President, in the chair. 

13th. The Congress Working Committee’s three day session concluded at Wardha. 
The Committee approved Mahatma Gandhi’s plan for individual civil disobedience 
by a limited number of Satyagrahis chosen by him. The committee issued the 
following statement : “The Working Committee met at the instance of Mr. 
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Gandhi and listened to the account of his talks with the Viceroy and the plan of 
campaign in so far as he has been able to envisage it. 

“The Working Committee approved of what he has done and repeated the 
instructions given to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the A. I. 0. C. 
at its last meeting in Bombay, that they would give him the fullest possible 
co-operation in all that he may require or expect them to do.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Han 'i an : ‘Tt is difficult for those who suffer 
at British hands to shed either their dislike of or a disinclination to help them. 
But the present is a real testing time for ahimsa which alone can throw light on 
our path.” 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu League concluded its two-day 
session in New Delhi after passing several resolutions. The Committee differed 
from the opinion of the Congress Working Committee embodied in the resolution 
passed in Bombay, which had failed to take a realistic view of the situation and 
give a correct lead to the country at this critical hour. 

14th. The Federal Court in New Delhi heard 'arguments in one of a series of cases 
bearing on the Moneylenders’ Act, passed by a number of provincial 
legislatures. 

The Mysore University Convocation was held at the Jagamohan Palace, 
Mysore. H. H* Sri Jayachamaraja Wodiyar presided. 

Mr. S* Satyamiirti, Mayor of Madras, presiding over the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Devakotta Saraswathi Vasagasalai at Devakotta, complimented the members 
of the Beading Boom on effectively putting a stop to animal sacrifices on festive 
occasions, and on their city cleaning campaign and other national welfare work 
for the last 15 years. 

The Punjab Provincial Moslem League at Lahore, formulated a five year plan 
to enrol at least eight lakhs of members in the province. 

15th. Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh, ex-Premier of Sind, in the course of a Press 
interview at Karachi, that the joining of all Nationalist Moslem members of the 
Sind Assembly with the Congiess Party in the Legislature and the drawing up 
of a common piogramme to educate the masses so as to raise them politically 
and teach the province to give up its present communal ontlook, was the only 
way of saving Sind from drifting into the hands of rank communalists. 

Maliatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement from Sevagiam, said : “This 
will be the last civil disobedience which I will conduct. Naturally I would want 
it to be as flawless as it can be.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Ootacamund, made a fervent appeal to all people to recognize that if the war was 
not won, the world would be very different from what they wished it to be. 

In response to the representation made by the Guiranwala District Congress 
Committee to the Working Committee of the A. I. 0. O. to attend to the differ- 
ences between the Sikhs and the Congress in the Punjab, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
sent a letter to the General Secretary of the Giijianwala Committee, stating 
inter aha : “Your resolution has my sympathy in so far as I regret any 
differences between the Congress and Sikhs. It is strange, however, that you 
address the Congress Committee to attend to these differences. They have done 
or said nothing to create any differences.” 

Ifith. A statement issued by the Executive Committee of the provincial League of 
Eadical Congressmen (Bengal) said : “The action of the United Provinces 
Congress Committee in suspending Mr. M, N. Eoy from membership of the 
Congress for one year is a negation of democracy.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru returned to Allahabad after attending the Working 
Committee meeting at Wardha. 

Mr. G. V. S. Corea, Minister for Labour, Industries and Commerce, Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, who arrived in Madras fiom Trivandrum, interviewed by a Press 
representative, said : ‘ I go to Indo-Ceylon Conference fully convinced that the 
settlement of such differences as may have arisen could and would be solved, for 
I feel that the representatives of the two Governments will approach the problem 
with sympathy, understanding and goodwill towards each other.” 

Havoc was caused by cyclonic storms which swept Bombay. Eailway trafiSc 
was seriously disorganized and telegraph and telephone communication dislocated 
while many people lost their lives. , , ,, , ^ 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer in an interview in Madras on Mahatnaa Gandhi’s 
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statement said : ‘‘By endorsing a plan of action which is most ill-advised and 
calculated’ to jeopardise the safety and best interests of the country the Congress 
will be betraying the true interests of the country and making itself the laughing 
stock of all sensible and patriotic people.” 

Sir A. P. Patro observed Non-violence would never bung about political 
and constitutional changes in the country. It is a philosophy of inaction or 
non-action which would not help in practical life or stage-craft.” 

17th. Mr. Vinoba Bhave, under instructions from Mahatma Gandhi, addressed a 
meeting at Panam of about three hundred persons. The audience included Seth 
Jamualal Bajaj, Mr. Mahadev Desai and about 50 women fiom the Mahila 
Ashram at Wardha. Mr. Bhave said that the Congress would not on ethical 
grounds, help Great Britain in her war effort.^ Ho wondered why Great Britain 
claimed to fight for democracy, which she denied to India. 

18th. Delegates began to arrive in New Delhi for the Eastern Group Conference to 
discuss war supply questions. 

The manifold activities of the Ramkrishna Mission ^ and its world wide 
ramifications were described in the report of the working of the mission 
for 1938-B9. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-Tndia Hindu Mahasablia sent a 
telegram to the Sind Governor urging him to take over the administration of the 
Law and Order departments immediately in view of the increasing number of 
members of Hindus in the province. Mr. Savarkar assured Mis Excellency that 
the Mahasabha would support him in all the drastic measures taken to loot out 
lawlessness. 

19th. H. E. Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the United Provinces, welcoming the 
members of the Roger Mission to Cawnpore, declaicd : “It is the wax and 
nothing but the war and every thing else must be left out of account ” 

The Mysore Rastriya Mahasabha held a public meeting at Subbarayan Here 
maidan with Mr. H. B. G. Gowda in the chair. 

20tli, Delegates to the Eastern Group Conference from Australia, Malaya and 
Burma arrived in Calcutta. 

The disciplinary action taken by the Congress High Command against Bj. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, was 
condemned at a public meeting in Calcutta under the au8]>icc8 of the All-India 
Youth League. Sardar Sardul Singh Caveesher of the Punjab, Ihmdcnt of the 
All- India Forward Bloc, was in the chair. 

21st. The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association (Bombay) in 
a statement declared : ‘‘In the interest of India herself, it would be suicidal to 
do anything that is likely to prejudice Biitain’s efibits in her life and death 
struggle and it is nothing short ot the greatest disservice to the country to lose 
the present of helping in the better defence of the country and in ultimate 
political freedom.” 

In the Central Assembly, a resolution demanding the grant of Dominion 
Status of the Westminster Statute variety to India "obtained last place in the 
ballot. The resolution was in the name of Mr. Abdul Rashid Chaudhury. 

Sir Walter Massey Greene, leader of the Australian delegation to the Eastern 
Group Conference observed in a statement : “What the Eastern Group Confer- 
ence is concerned with, as I understand it, is the battle on the homo front. If 
all the resources of Britain’s Eastern Empire are only marshalled wc can take a 
great strain off the shoulders of Britain and make a very valuable contribution 
to our common war efiort.” 

The Allama Mashriqui, leader of the Khaksar movement in India, had 
authorized him to offer financial help from the Khaksar organization for fitting 
up a fighter aircraft for the defence of the British Empire, was revealed in the 
course of a statement to the Press issued by Aga Ghaznafarali Shah of Buland- 
shar, Hakim-i-Ala of the Khaksars of Burma, 

An amendment to the Defence Rules published in a Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary laid down that : “The Central Government or the Provincial Govern- 
ment may, for the purpose of securing the defence of British India, the public 
safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of the war by 
an order addressed to a printer, publisher, ox editor or to printers, publisheis, 
editors generally (a) require that all matter or any matter relating to a 
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particular subject or class of subjects shall, before being published in any 
documents, be submitted for scrutiny to an authority specified in the order ; 
(b) Prohibit, or regulate, the printing or publishing of any document or 
class of documents, or of any matter relating to a particular subject or class of 
subjects or the use of any printing press* 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement after the arrest of Mr. Vinova, advising 
Congressmen not to be impatient about the next step. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a communication to Sir Abdulla Haroon, Presi- 
dent of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, offering him his help and co-operation 
in producing an atmosphere of communal harmony in Sind. 

Mr. F. D. Souza, special officer, in his report on the v^oiking of the rules and 
orders relating to the representation of minoiity communities on the State 
managed Railways, said : “The interests of minority communities with regard 
to recruitment to the services of the four State-managed Railways in India have 
been safeguarded in the manner and to the extent laid down by Government, 
although ceitain errors of pioceduie have been noticed on particular railways.” 

The action taken against Sj Sarat Chandra Bose, by the Congress High 
Command, was condemned by the All-India Porwaid Bloc, (in Calcutta) and in 
a resolution stated, the action “betrays the most callous indifference to the cause 
of national independence and welfare.” 

23rd. Changes in the Governorship of Orissa and Sind were announced in a Press 
communique issued from New Delhi. 

“Sir Hawlhoine Lewis, k.C.i.e., c.s.l, i.c.s.. at present Reforms Commissioner, 
is to be Governor or Orissa in succession to H. E. Sir John Hubback when Sir 
John vacates that post on April 

“Mr. Hugh Dow, c.s i., c.i.b., i.c.s. at present Vice-President of the War 
Supply Board is to be Governor of Sind in succession to H. E. Sir Lancelot 
Graham on Sir Lancelot’s vacation of the post on April 1, 1941.” 

Maulana Syed Hussain Ahmed Madni, President of the Jamiat-ul-ulema, in a 
statement to the Piess from Sylhet, obseived : “On the question of individual civil 
disobedience, we must have full confidence in the commands of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

24th. The Bengal Cabinet met for the last for the season in Darjeeling. H. E. 
Sir John Heibert presided. The desirability of appointing a committee to 
investigate the police firing at Kulti on September 22, was discussed. 

Some noteworthy improvements in the economic condition of the Indians in 
South Africa were mentioned in the Annual Report of the Agent-General for 
India in the Union of South Africa for the year ending December Bl. 1939. 

A notification in a Gazette of India Extraordinary, said : “Three batches of 
the Indian Territorial Force have been or will soon be embodied to support and 
supplement His Majesty's regular forces in India.” 

The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Amendment Act, which received the assent 
of the Govern or- General, came into force in the province. 

Sardar Patel, presiding over a meeting in Bombay, under the auspices of the 
All-India States’ People’s Conference, observed ; “Our attitude towards the 
Indian States will continue to be what it is.” 

25th. The Eastern Group Conference was opened by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the Chamber of the Council of State in New Delhi. His 

Excellency declared his satisfaction that they had it in their power, 
working together, to make towards the common cause, a contribution destined 
to be of the greatest value and which, might prove to be decisive. 

Mr. Winston Churchill also had a message for the delegates and at the 
conclusion of his speech the Viceroy said : ‘ The Prime Minister asked me to 
qonvey the following message from him to the Eastern Group Conference” : 
“The assembly of representatives of all our Governments in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, to plan more effective mutual integration of their resources is a 
remarkable event. In defence of our common freedom you are indeed building 
up a new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old.” 

Mahatma Gandhi announced the temporary suspension of the Barijan, ih^ 
Harijan Bandhu and the Sevak following the receipt of a notice by the^ editors 
of the papers from the District Magistrate directing them to submit to the 
Chief Press Adviser in Delhi all the news relating the Vinoba Bhave’s Satyagraha 
before publication, Mahatma Gandhi in a itatement said that he had been 
eerresponding with the Vieeroy on the subjeet. 
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Eollowing the resignation of Master Tara Singh, President of the Shiromoni 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, from the Congress, Master Ajit Singh, General 
Secretary of the Shiromoni Akali Dal also resigned. 

26th. H. E. the Governor of Bengal addressed a meeting of the Darjeeling 
district war committee at Darjeeling. Bengal’s war effort earned a tribute 
from the Governor, 

Mr. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha wrote a letter to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, congratulating him on his recognizing Hindi 
Script and granting it an equal status with Uidu in the State. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Gnjrat Provincial 
Congress Committee at Ahmedabad, declared : “Mahatma Gandhi is conducting 
his non-violent expeiiment in the midst of violence raging in the world with 
consummate tact ana experience of the past struggles. You have not to fill the 
jails or non-cooperate in any way but devote your full lime to the vigorous 
prosecution of the constructive programme of the Congiess.” 

At the fourteenth session of the Indian Medical Council held in New Delhi, 
under the presidency of Dr. B. 0. Eoy, the constitution of a Geneial Ecciprocity 
Board for purposes of facilitating reciprocal recognition of medical qualifications 
between India and various countiies compiising the British commonwealth and 
the creation of an All-India Medical Eegister were among the decisions taken. 


27tti. The Central Executive Council of the League of Eadical Congressmen 
concluded its meeting at Meerut. The Council expressed the view that “the 
Victory of Fascist powers would seriously prejudice the cause of India and 
Eadical Congressmen, therefore, could not approve, even tacitly, of the policy of 
the Congress leaders regarding the war.” 

Mr. Si. S. Aney, replying to felicitations extended to him at a function 
arranged in his honour in Bombay, made the plea that all political parties m 
India, whatever their persuasions and lines wlio believed in the freedom of India 
and the integrity of the Nation should rally on one common platform to 
frustrate the Pakistan ideal and achieve the independence of India. 

The delegates to the Eastern Group Conference, in New Delhi, sent a message 
to the British Prime Minister through H. E. the Viceroy in reply to the 
former’s message communicated to them at the opening of the confcrenc‘e. 

Maulana A. K. Azad, in the course of a letter to the Bccrctaiy of the Bengal 
Congress Pailiamentary Party, stated : “Not a single heart in Jkmgal would be 
more pained at the present decadence in the political life of the province thau 
mine, and all that I am doing is a result of that pain.” 

Sj. Santosh Kumar Bose, the Deputy Leader of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary Party, replying to the Congress President’s letter appealed to the 
Maulana Saheb to withdraw the disciplinary action taken against Bj. Barat 
Chandra Bose in order to “save the Congress Party and the entire opposition 
in the Bengal Assembly from the inevitable doom.” 

The Central Executive of the Eadical League, adopted a resolution proposing 
a joint conference of representatives of various groups to discuss the possibility 
of forming a National Democratic Bloc as the basis for coalition cabinets. 


28t. The Punjab Government passed orders for the release of 617 Khaksar 
prisoners. The cases of remaining Khaksar piisoners not convicted of offences 
involving violence were being examined. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore presided over the Second Annual 
Convocation of the Travancore University. 


29th. Mr. N. E. Sarkar, ex-Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement on the 
Eastern Group Conference in New Delhi, remarked ; “Active and willing 
Co-operation in the organization of war effort by the Indian mercantile 
community depends in a large measure upon the way in which the Indian 
personnel will be treated in the deliberations of the conference.” 

Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose was declared elected to the Central Legislative 
Assembly at the by-election in the Dacca Division non-Mohammedan Rural 
Constituency. The vacancy was caused by the death of Mr. Surya Kumar 
Bhome. 

Warm tributes to the work of Mr. S. Satyamurti, the retiring Mayor of 
Madras, were paid by several councillors and commissioners of the Corporation. 

30th. His Excellency Sir Henry Oraik, Governor of the Punjab in the course of 
a speech at Sheiknupura made a forceful appeal to the urban classes to make 
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sacrifices for the common cause. He said : “Almost every day the tide creeps 
forward, "We cannot assume that it will halt before it reaches India’s frontiers.” 

Mr. Biinde Ali, the Premier, in a statement made an appeal to the people 
of Sind to co-operate with the Government in its difficult task of stamping out 
lawlessness and restoring normal conditions in the province. 

Sir Abdulla tiaroon. President of the Sind Provincial Moslem League, issued 
a statement embodying a written message from the Pir of Bharchundi 
condemning the murders in the Eohri Division and appealing to his disciples 
to assist the Ministry in stopping lawlessness. 

31st. Pandit Jawhailal Nehru was arrested at Chheski (Allahabad). The Pandit 
was letuining to Allahabad from Wardha after his talks with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Nawab Ismail Khan and Ohaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman, leaders of the Piovincial 
Moslem League had an interview wuth the Governor at Lucknow.—It was 
undei stood that the main topic of discussion was the Governor’s invitation to 
them to ioin the piovincial War Help Committee. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy, General Sccietary of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary 
Party, in a stateineut to the Press maintained that while admitting that there 
was not a single member in the party who did not sincerely deplore the 
ciicumstances which led to the disciydinary action against Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, the Leader of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, “the issuing of 
a whip contrary to the decision of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, was a clear 
broach of discipline.’’ 


November 1940 

H. E. the Viceroy’s address on the political situation in India 
and the Secretary of State's announcement attracted a good deal of 
attention. The re]ection of the offer made by the Viceroy on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, was regretted alike both by the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India. 

Lord Linlithgow’s term of office as Viceroy was extended for a year. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its session in New Delhi. 
The Working Committee of the Congress decided that the Congress 
group might attend it, in order to oppose the Finance Bill.— The 
object of the Bill was to raise additional revenue necessary because 
of the expenditure on war preparations. An addition of 25 p.c. to 
the income tax was its chief feature. There were also increased 
charges for letter postage and telegrams. 

The Eastern Group Conference Sub-Committees were at work in 
New Delhi. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was sentenced to three terms of 16 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment to run consecutively, for anti-war speeches made 
in Gorakhpur district. 

Mahatma Gandhi abandoned his intention to fast, as Congress 
agreed to an extension of individual Satyagraha. 

Gandhiji, replying to Pandit Malaviya’s message appealing to him 
not to undertake a fast, said : **I am in God’s hands. Will avoid 
if possible.” 

In the Central Assembly the Einance Bill was discussed. 

Mahatma Gandhi decided on an extension of individual civil 
disobedience and drew up a list of 1500 ^ Satyagrahis, including some 
members of the Congress Working Committee. 

The Government of India withdrew its Press regulations. 
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The Government of Bengal sent a message to both Houses of 
the Legislature requesting them to reconsider clauses of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939 in the light of his recommendations 
and to accept them or reject them in toto, 

Calcutta gave a civil reception to the Chinese Goodwill Mission. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected the supplementary Knance 
Bill by 56 votes to 53. _ When the Viceroy returned it in a recom- 
mended form, it was again rejected by the same majority. Members 
of the Moslem League did not vote. 

The Viceroy in an address to the Assembly and the Secretary 
of State in the Commons said that the British Government stood 
by its declaration of August 7 and though the proposals for the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the establishment of a War 
Advisory Council were kept in abeyance the offer stood and the 
door was open. 

In consequence of Mahatma Gandhi’s extension of seloctivo indivi- 
dual civil disobedience a number of prominent Congress leaders were 
arrested. They included two ex-Premiers of Congress Governments. 

India’s war effort was described in detail in the Viceroy’s address 
and the India Secretary’s speech. 

Among Satyagrahis arrested were tho former Premiers of the 
U. P. and the C. P. Pandit Govind Ballalih Pant and Mr. Eavi 
Sankar Shukla, as well as several former Ministers, including Dr. K. N. 
Katju, Mr. T. Prakasam and Mr. B. Gopala Eeddi. 

The Eastern Group Conference came to an end, but its work was 
to be continued by a small committee. 

In Bengal, attempts were being made to bring about a settlement 
between Sj Sarat Chandra Bose, who lod the Congress Opposition 
in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and was ordered by tho Congress 
to resign from the Assembly, and the Congress Working Coramittoo 


Ist. Mr. M, N. Roy in a Press statement from New Delhi, stressed the need 
for a new political party m India, in view of the world crisis. Tho rise of such 
a party, he said, was a historical necessity. 

t ^-i/r of Linlithgow issued an appeal for the Association 

for Moral and Social Hygiene in India. 

Sir Mpmatha Muklieijee, President, Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
commenting on the disciplinary action taken against Si. Sarat Chandra Bose’ 
expressed the opinion that the Congress High Command hardly took any notice 
“ to punish or expel its outstanding leaders.” 

Sii Sikander Hyat Khan, Premiei of the Punjab addressing a public meeting 
at Lahore, in connexion with the “Muslim Countries Day”, took the opportunitv 
to_ elaborate his chaiges against Mahatma Gandhi. Tho Mahatma’s campaign he 

°"Jlto.8tabkjng Britain in the back but also to a betrayal 
of the best interests of India and the Islamic world. uuuayai 

President of the All-India Moslem League, addressing 
a public meeting in Bombay declared : “It is our duty to help our Sim 
brethren wherever they may be. from China to Peru, because Islam enjoins 
it IS our duty to go to the rescue of our Muslim brethren.” The meeting was 
held in observance of the Muslim Countries Day.” ° 

Delhi, stated: “The following announcement has 
been made fiom No 10 Downing Street. His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to approve the retention of his office by H. E. the MaraiiesB nf 

of India for a further period of one year from April 1940, 

2nd. The Prime Miniver conveyed the following message to the Eastern Grout) 
Conference in New Delhi, through H* E. the Viceroy ^Tlease convey to 
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representatives of the Dominions, India, the Colonies and Mandated territories 
assembled in the Eastern Group Conference my appreciation of their encouraging 
message. I an confident that their decisions will contribute most effectively to 
that victory which the Empire is united in its determination to win.’' 

Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 

Anantpur (Madras) declared : “The war vitally affects India, her men, women 
and children, because unless Great Britain and the British Empire win this war, 
it will be the end of civilization not only in Europe, but throughout the world.” 

Mr. S. Srinivas lyerfgar, in the course of a lecture at Mylapore (Madras), 
suggested a new order based on non-party democracies, reasonably militarist and 
fairly Socialist in character. 

3rd. The trial of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru began in the district jail at Gorakhpur 
before Mr. G, V. Mess, District Magistrate, Gorakhpur. 

Mr. M. N. Eoy in a statement at Lucknow said ; “I have all along 

maintained that whatever might be the motive of the British ruling class, it is 
absurd to regard this war as England’s war and be indifferent to its outcome. 
As I have pointed out from the beginning it has become India’s war.” 

The annual Id Eeunion held on the Calcutta maidan attracted a representative 
gathering, Mr. Fazlul Huq, in declaring the function open, appealed for unity 
among Moslems, who he said, were now at the parting of ways and whose 

further position would depend on the course they adopted. Moslems should try 

and develop along the progressive lines of the best races in the world. He 
implored Moslems to woik for the benefit of the world of Islam and never to 
forget this duty to the Holy Prophet 

4tli. H. E. the Viceroy in opening the 11th meeting of the Central Board of 
Irrigation in New Delhi, made the following observations : “My interest in 
agriculture and in the welfare of the Indian cultivator in particular, is keen and 
abiding, and it therefore, gives me a very special sense of pleasure to have this 
opportunity of meeting and speaking to those on whom, in this country, the 
fruitfulness of the land so largely depends.” 

Orders were reserved at Gorakhpur, in the case in which Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru was charged under the Defence of India Buies in connexion with certain 
speeches made by him. 

At the Parsi Youth Conference at Karachi, which met under the presidency 
of Dr. Jal Bulsara of Bombay, resolutions regarding the educational, social, and 
political advancement of the Parsi community in Sind were adopted. 

5th. The autumn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly met in New Delhi. 
Sir Abdur Eahim, President, was in the chair. Congress members were absent, 
while Muslim League members numbered about a dozen. Other section of the 
House were fully occupied. 

Sir Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member, introduced* a supplementary Finance 
Bill imposing a twenty-five p. c. surcharge for central purposes on all taxes on 
income, including Super tax and Corporation tax. The Surcharge, which was 
expected to yield Es. 5 crores in a full year, would be imposed as a Federal 
Surcharge. The entire proceeds would thus go to the centre to finance the war 
effort which was costing over Es. 20 lakhs a day. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. Maulana A. K. Azad, 
Congress President, presided. The Committee discussed the general political 
situation in the country with particular reference to Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s 
conviction. Mahatma Gandhi, who was present for the greater part of the meeting, 
acquainted the members with his correspondence with the Viceroy. 

Pandit Nehru was sentenced by the District Magistrate of Gorakhpur on three 
charges under the Defence Eules to an aggregate term of four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on three counts. 

6th, The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution at Wardha : 

‘Tn view of the necessity to oppose the Bill introduced to finance the war, 
the Working Committee requests the Congress members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to attend and take part in the proceedings relating to the Bill.”^ 

Mr, Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature 
issued the following statement ; *Tn view of the necessity to oppose the Finance 
Bill introduced by the Government of India to finance the war, the Working 
Committee has declared that the Congress members of the Central Legislative 

6 
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ABsembly should attend the Assembly for that purpose. I accordinp;ly request all 
the members of the Congress Parly to proceed to Delhi immediately.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the dissatisfaction expressed in an 
adiournment motion at the Government’s failure to call a meeting of the 
Central Assembly between April and November, found sympathy in many 
fluarters. 

* The President announced in the Central Assembly that Pandit Lakshmi Kant 
Maitra’s adjournment motion had been disallowed by the Governor-General 
on the ground that it related to a matter which was i\ot primarily the concern 
of the Governor-Gen eral-in Council. 

The Assembly, discussing non-official resolutions, rejected without a division, 
the one moved last session by Sir Eaja Ali recommending the appointment 
of a committee of officials and non-ofllcials to examine the Government of 
India’s fiscal policy. 

Mr. D. V. Savarkar issued a long statement from Bombay, on Pandit Jawbar- 
lal’s sentence and the attitude of the Oongiess and the J hndii Sablia. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a public meeting 
at Montgomery, declared : “It is a hard fact that unless the forces of Nazi and 
Fascist aggression are effectively checked and overcome, a disastrous future is 
in store not only for the Moslem countries in the Near and Middle East but 
ultimately for India herself.” 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi in an interview at Wardha said : “In view of the extension 
of individual civil disobedience, the idea of a fast naturally remains in 
abeyance.” 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed asked the Finance Minister 
to lay on the table a list of expenditure, votable and non-votablo, which ho had 
sanctioned outside the budget for 1940-41, Sir Jeremy Ivaisman referred the 
questioner to the statement made by him on the opening day explaining the 
financial position. 

The Binar Provincial Hindu Sabha sent the names of Mr V. D. Savarkar, 
Sir M. N. Mukerji, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mukerji, Dr. B. S. Moonjc and 
Mr B. L. Bh^atkar for nomination to the Presidentship of the All-India 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Madura. 

Mr. Mehar Ohand, Office Secretary, the Punjab Socialist Party, was arrested 
at Lahore, under Buie 129 of the Defence of India Buies, 

Questioned in the House of Commons regarding the tiial and sentence on 
Pandit Nehru, Mr. Amery stated: “Pandit Nehru was prosecuted under the 
Defence of India rules. He was charged. I understand, with delivering speeches 
in the early part of October of a character likely to prejudice recruitment and 
stir up disaffection and feelings of enmity between difiercnt classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects and influence public opinion in a manner likely to be preju- 
dicial to the successful prosecution of the War. I have not yet received the full 
report but I have seen messages that he was found guilty and sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment.” 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Beginald Maxwell, Homo Member, in reply to a 
question put by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that the Government had received no 
offer from Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, to give soldiers to fight for 
the British. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued the following statement from Bombay : “In accordance 
with the resolution of 29th September of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, authorising me as President to decide the date and venue of the next 
annual session of the All-India Muslim League, I have, after considering the 
various proposals and invitations from different provinces, finally accepted the 
invitation of the Madras Provincial Muslim League to hold the next session in 
Madras during the Easter Holidays,” ^ 

8th. All the members of the Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting. The Committee came to certain 
tentative decisions regarding the conduct of Congress affairs in so far as civil 
disobedience was concerned. 

In the Central Assembly, five official Bills were passed after a brief debate. 
Four of the Bills related to the Defence Department and were amendments to 
the Indian Works of Defence Act, the Indian Navy Discipline Act (two amend- 
ments) and the Indian Cantonment Act. The fifth, moved by Bir Zafrulla 
Khan, was to repeal certain enactments and amend certain other enactments. 
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Sir Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member, wanted to remove hardships and anoma- 
hes in the operation of the Excess Profits Tax Act by an amending Bill. 

Azad, Congress President, in a Press statement at Wardha said : 

For the present, there was no question of Mr. Gandhi’s fast* As for the 
Congi;ess programme, the scheme of individual civil disobedience as diiected and 
guided b^; Mr. Gandhi stood.” 

addressing a meeting of Congress Workers at Jubbulpore, 
said that Mahatma Gandhi had postponed his fast only for the time being, but 
he had not given up the idea or changed his programme. The only question 
before Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Prasad added, was when and on what issue he 
should undertake the fast* 


9th. The sentence of eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment awarded to Mr* 
Maganlal Bagdi,^ a Socialist leader, was reduced to nine months on appeal by the 
District and Sssion Judge, Nagpur. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in an inteiview at Patna stated that the members of the 
Congress Party in the Cential Legislature, had been permitted to participate only 
in those discussions in the Central Assembly, which related to the Finance Bill* 
He added that the Working Committee had, however, given permission to the 
Congress Party for attending any other also which might be in connexion with 
war effort involving fresh taxation. 

The death occurred of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, ex-Premier of Britain at his 
country-home at Hampshire. 


loth. H. E Tai Chi Toa, Member of the State Council and President of Examination 
Yuan of the Chinese Government, who was on a goodwill visit to Burma and 
India, arrived in Calcutta* 

Mahatma Gandhi, under the captain, “To The Eeader” wrote in the Harijan : 

“You must have seen through my Press notice that the publication of the 
Hanjan and the other two weeklies have been suspended. In it I expressed 
the hope that the suspension might be only for a week. But I see that the hope 
had no real foundation. “I shall miss my weekly talks with yon, as I expect you, 
too, will miss them. The value of those talks consisted in their being a faithful 
record of my deepest thoughts. Such expression is impossible in a cramped 
atmosphere* As I have no desire to offer civil disobedience, I cannot write freely.” 

11th. In the Central Assembly, members of the Congress Party attended the session. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took his place as leader of the Congress Party. Mr* 
Jinnah also appeared for the debate on the Finance Bill. 

Sir Jeremy Eaisman made a statement on the Finance Bill, the back ground 
to which, he explained, was given in his comprehensive review of the financial 
position when the session opened. He spoke, therefore, only about the provisions 
of the Bill itself. Mr. B Satyamurti gave the Congress reasons for not supporting 
the Bill. The Government, he declared, were getting from^ India men, materials 
and money, but they were not enjoying the whole-hearted intellectual and moral 
co-operation of the people. His party was determined not to pay up for 
a war in the declaration of which they had no part. 

Mr. K. Srinivasam, Managing Editor of the Hindu, in his opening address, 
as President of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference in New Delhi mentioned the 
withdiawal of the order under the Defence Eegulations piohibiting publication of 
matter calculated directly or indiiectly to foment opposition to the successful 
prosecution of the war. . ^ , . - , * . 

Owing to the war the usual ceremonial in connexion with Armistice Day was 
not helu in Calcutta but the customary two minutes’ silence in honour of the dead 
was observed* 


t2tli* In the Central Assembly, during question time, Sir Andrew Clow, Communi- 
cations Member, informed Maulavi Abdul Rasheed Ohowdhury that the cause of 
the accident to the Dacca Mail on August 5, w^as the removal of a rail from the 
track. — No inquiry Committee had been appointed, but the accident was inquired 
into by the Senior Government Inspector of Railways and a copy of his report 

In the Assam Assembly, the Decree Settlement Bill 1938, was referred to a 

Select Committee* ^ a u xi. 

The House by 53 to 44 votes rejected an adjournment motion tabled ^ by the 
Opposition, to discuss the action of the Government in framing and putting into 
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operation rules under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, without giving an 
opportunity to the House to consider the rules* 

Sir Sikander Hyat Hhan, Premier of the Punjab, in the course of a speech at 
Lahore demanded the withdrawal by Mahatma Gandhi of his remarks in the 
Eanjan that the Punjab was a recruiting ground for mercenary soldiers. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, ex-Premier of the United Provinces and a member of the 
Congress Working Committee addressing a public meeting at Jhansi declared : 
*'We praise the heioio resistance of the British people who, despite the 
indiscriminate bombing of their cities, the destruction of their homes, hearths, 
families and kith and kin, are bearing these sacrifices cheerfully and courageously.” 

13th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussion continued on the Finance Bill, 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message to both Mouses of the 
Provincial Legislature regarding the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939, 
which was passed by both Houses, and was awaiting the CJovcnior’s assent. 
The message contained certain recommendations about some of the clauses 
and directed the legislature cither to accept or to reject them, in toto, aher 
due consideration. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, proceeded with the 
further hearing of the case in which ^j. Subhas Chandra Bose was charged under 
the Defence of India Pules. 

Mahatma Gandhi drew up a list of nearly 1500 Congressmen, to court 
imprisonment by resorting to individual civil disobedience. 

14th, H. E, Tai Chi Tao, Dr. T. K. Tseng and the memlicrf^ the Chinese 
Goodwill Mission were accorded a civil reception at the Town Mali, Calcutta, 

In order to increase the period of enlistment of entrain ts to the Eastern 
Fi on tier Eifles (Bengal Battalion) from three to seven, the Government of Bengal 
proposed to amend the Eastein Frontier Eifles (Bengal Battalion) Act. 

In the Assam Assembly, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, ITomicr, presented a list 
of supplementary demands for grants totalling its. 2,25,435 for the year 1010-41. 

15th. In the Central Assembly, Mr. C. P. Lawson of the European Ch*oup urged 
that maximum economy, maximum speed and maximum clliciency in Indians 
war effort were the great essentials. 

A communique issued from New Delhi said : *‘Thc Standing Committee of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, has elected the followinjj five persons 
to act as non-omcial Press Advisers on behalf of the Conference with the Central 
Government : Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Mr. B. J* Kriehncr, Mr. B. Shivarao, Mr, 
Deshbandhu Gupta and Mr. J. N. Bahni (convener).” 

16th. Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee issued the following ciicular to all provincial Congress Committees. 

“Mahatma Gandhi issued instructions on October 33 about what was to be 
done in case of Jawharlal’s arrest. Mahatma Gandhi’s instructions reached the 
A. I. C. C. office on the evening of November 3. 911080 instructions say that no 
attempt should be made to coerce shopkeepers to close their shops and extra 
precautions should be taken to prevent noisy demonstrations.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel notified the District Magistrate of Ahmedabad of his 
intention to offer Satyagraha, by delivering a speech in the compound of the 
District Local Board, 

Planned rural development, started by the Government of Bengal, was reported 
to be making steady progress. 

Sir Manmatha ^ Nath Mukherjee, Piesident of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, presiding over the ninth Hindu Conference held at Krishnagar, 
declared that the Hindu Mahasabha was not an anti-national organization, that 
it was not harmful to the cause of the Moslems, and that its activities were not 
influenced by low political motives. Dr. B. B, Moon jo, acting PrcBidcnt of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, Dr, Syamaprosad Mukhcrji and Mr. N. 0. 
Ohatterjee were among those present. 

An important recommendation regarding Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, who might be arrested, detained, convicted or imprisoned and thus 
prevented from attending the session of the Assembly or any meeting of 
any committee of the House was made by the Committee of Privileges of 
the Assembly. 

17th. Sardar Yall^hbhai Patel was arrested at Ahmedabad, The arrest was under 
sec. 129 of the Defence of India Act, which empowered the detention of persons 
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■who were acting or about to act in a prejudicial manner towards the successful 
prosecution of the War* 

An interesting and instructive demonstration covering every phase of A. R* P. 
activities was given in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biijlal Biyani, President of the Vidarbha Provincial Congress Committee, 
who started Satyagraha, was arrested by the Deputy Commissioner, Akola, under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal opening the first U. P. Moslem 
Students’ Conference at Allahabad, said : “To a certain point communalism is 
essential—it is a kind of sacred feeling.” 

18th. Mr. Biswanath Das, former Orissa Premier and his two ex-colleagues in 
the Congress Ministry received an invitation from Wardha to meet Mahatma 
Gandhi on December 7. 

In the Central Assembly during question time, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed asked 
whether the Government had rented private houses in New Delhi for the 
accommodation of the extra members of the Viceroy’s proposed expanded Cabinet. 
Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar answered in the affirmative. 

The most notable speech in the Finance Bill debate on the question of India’s 
co-operation or non-co-operation in the war effort, was made by the Leader of 
the House, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan. 

Mr. M. N. Roy addressing the U. P. Moslem Students’ Conference at Allahabad, 
said : “The present constitutional deadlock can only be ended by Coalition 
Ministries in the provinces.” 

19th. The Central Assembly rejected by 55 votes to 5B, the motion for consideration 
of the new Finance Bill. The Moslem League Party did not vote on the motion, 
while the Congiess Nationalist Party voted with the Congress bloc against the 
motion. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan, a former Minister of Bladras, was arrested in Trichinopoly 
under section 129 A Defence of India Rules. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a speech replying to addresses of welcome 
at Oomilla, explained the circumstances which had led to the depression in the 
jute trade. The present war, he said, was a struggle between the forces of 
tyranny and freedom, of civilized life and barbarity ; it was also an economic 
struggle in which the essential supplies of war were of paramount importance. 

20th, In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the reintroduction in recommended 
form of the Supplementary Finance Bill, the House voted 55 in opposition and 
53 in support of the Government. 

H. E. the Viceroy, addressing both Houses of the Central Legislature in New 
Delhi, said that in the matter of the expansion of his Executive Council, he had 
not secured the response that was hoped for fiom political leaders in India, 
His Excellency continued : “His Majesty’s Government note this conclusion 
with sincere regret. The proposals in question would place real power and real 
responsibility in Indian hands. Their acceptance would afford the most hopeful 
contribution which Indian political leadeis could make at this critical time 
towards the preservation of Indian unity, and towards an agreed constitutional 
settlement for the future. His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
withdraw them, and are still prepared to give effect to them as soon as they are 
convinced that a sufficient degree of representative support is forthcoming. But 
as that decree of support has evidently not yet manifested itself, His Majesty’s 
Government have decided that I should not be justified in proceeding with the 
expansion of my Executive Council or the establishment of the War Advisory 
Council, at the present moment.” 

Mr, L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking in the House of 
Commons, recalled India’s great part in the last war when she put over 
1,500,000 trained men into the field on many fronts. Mr. Amery answered some 
crititism about the political situation in India. The British White Paper Offer, 
he affirmed, was not made in a half-hearted or tentative sense. Even if the 
independence of India were declared tomorrow, India would for many years 
have to rely on the British frame work in the Army and the Air Force. 
He regretted that the Congress had rejected a great opportunity of real power 
and responsibility. There was still, however, nothing to prevent responsible 
leaders in India from thinking out among themselves the difficult and complex 
problem of the Indian constitution. “We are only too willing to welcome and 
pramote any such action.” 
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Mr. Moravji Desai, ex-Ministor of Bombay was arrested under See. 129 of the 
Defence of India Rules. 

21si In the Central Assembly, Sardar Sant Singh suggested that the powers under 
the Defence of India Act were being used by Rrovincial Governments against 
their political opponents. 

The Assembly agreed after some criticism of the Govornment, to the motion 
of the Leader of the House, Hu Mohd. Zafrulla IChan, to elect three members 
to serve for the remainder of the year on the Standing Committee to be 
attached to the Supply Department. , 

The Finance Bill was certified by the Governor-General. It was laid on the 
table of the Council of State. ^ , 

In the Council of State, all the non-oiTicials who spoke on the subject 
supported Pandit H. N. Ivanzru^s resolution asking for tlie construction of 
air-craft and automobiles in India. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, former Congress Premier of Bombay and Mr. D. N. 
Vandrekar, a leading Congressman, were arrested in Bombay under Sec. 12D of 
the Defence of India Act. 


22nd. Sir N. N. Sircar, cx-Law Member of the Government of India in a 
statement on the speech of the Secretary of Stale for India in ^ the House of 
Commons, said “To the Congress demand of the declaration of indepen- 
dence after the war, Mr. Amery has given a clear and cmphatiii negative* As I 
am one of those who has repeatedly said in public that India’s interest is best 
served by her remaining within the British Tmpire, 1 am for obvious reasons 
not criticizing Mr. Amery’s statement. “What I do seriously complain of is 
Mr. Amery’s discreet silence on the Moslem attitude in general and in particular 
on* what Mr. Jinnah has even in his latest statement on the floor of the 
Assembly declared to be his ultimate and indispensable goal— -Ihikistan,” 

The Council of Slate passed 12 Bills passed by the Central I^cgislative 
Assembly. 

Three former Congress Ministers of the Central piovinces ( Pandit Dwarka 
Prasad Misra, Mr. S. "V. Gokhale and 0. J. Rharucha; were sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment each, in connexion with the Baiyagraha (uimpaign. 

2Srd. Maiilana Azad said at Karachi, “The present action of the Congress is 
the only reply which the country can give to Mr. Amcry’s statement in the 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, in a speech in New Delhi, 
declared : ‘‘The spokesmen of the British Government have recently declared 
that the door for negotiations is still open. Wo the Moslems also re-echo the 
statement and say that the door for negotiations is still open.” 

At the annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
Calcutta Branch, various matters relating to the status of women educationally 
and socially were discussed. Mr. A. N. Chaudhuri presided. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, ex-Premier and Leader of the Opposition in the 
Sind Assembly, was sworn in as Ministers at the Government House, in the 
place of Mr. G. M. Syed, Muslim League Minister, who tendered his resignation. 


24th. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the TJ. P. was arrested at 
Haldwani. The arrest was cifected under the Defence of India Rules. 

Miss Maniben Patel, daughter of Sardar Patel was arrested at Bareja. 

The part that women can play in piomoting communal unity and in working 
for the development of international understanding was emphasized at the 
annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference in Calcutta. 


25th. In the Council of State, when Mr, P. N. Sapru spoke on the Indian political 
situation, he suggested that a good will mission of broad minded Englishmen 
should visit India in an effort to find a new approach to the country’s consti- 
tutional problem. 

Dr. T. S. Rajan, the former Madras Minister, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1000 in default six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

The concluding plenary session of the Eastern Group Conference was held in New 
Delhi. The appointment in India of a representative Standing Body to continue 
the woi;k of the conference and, within a defined field, to co-ordinate, supply, plan 
production and assist in arranging new sources of production was to be 
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recommended by tbe delegations to their respective Governments* Such a body, 
it was emphasized, could not be established by the conference itself* The 
recommendation, like all other recommendations, must be submitted to all the 
participating Governments, but the leaders of the delegations expressed the hope 
that the proposals would meet with their support and acceptance. 

Mr. T, Prakasham, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
addressed a communication to the Government, informing them that he proposed 
to offer Satyagraha. 

26th. The Council of State passed Pandit H. N. Kanzru’s resolution concerning the 
Supply Department. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, an ex-Minister of Madras was arrested and sentenced to a 
yearns simple imprisonment. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a message to the Congressmen of Bengal, said : “I 
expect great things from Bengal. My expectations can be realized only if all 
parties sink their differences and woik for the common cause.” 

Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, interviewed at Lahore, expressed complete 
satisfaction at the result of his efforts to form a stable Ministry in Sind. He 
said that in the special circumstances of Smd, the best and only course open to 
Congressmen in that Province was not to offer Satyagraha but to support the 
Ministry in maintaining law and order. 

27th. The Central Assembly held a brief sitting, during which it passed the 
Excess Profits Tax Amendment Bill, with two amendments, and adjourned 
sine die* 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, before leaving Lahore, in a statement reiterated 
that he was personally in favour of mass civil disobedience but since they 
had entrustea every thing to Mr. Gandhi they must carry out the Mahatma's 
programme. 

The seemity deposit of Rs. 2000 of the English weekly “Forward Block" 
was declared forfeited by the Government of Bengal under the Press Emergency 
Power Act. 

28th. A communique issued in New Delhi said : His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to approve the appointment of Lieutenant-General Claude John Eyre 
Aiichinleck, O.B., c.s.i., d.s.o., o.b.e., Indian Army to be Comm ander-m -Chief 
in India in succession to His Excellency General Sir Robert A. Cassels, g.o.b., 
G.o.s.l , D.s.o., Indian Army, with effect from a date early in 1941.” 

In the Council of State, Sir Girija Shanker Bajpai summed up the 
deliberations on the supplementary Finance Bill.—The House passed the Bill 
by 27 votes to IL 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal was at Khulna, and in the course of a speech, 
observed : “My final appeal is for willing and hearty co-operation. We have 
got to remember that this may be a long war, and, therefore, we may 
have to make a long and sustained effort.” 

Sardar V. Patel was detained under Sec. 26 of the Defence of India Act. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad (ex-Member, Viceroy's Executive Council) in a statement 
to the Preess on the political situation in India, observed inter alia * 
“The fears of some of us have only come too true. Political disagreements 
have ended in open conflict between Congress and Government. Those who 
not long ago were governing large provences with publicly acknowledged 
success are already in prison or will soon be there. An attempt to fix 
responsibility for this deplorable outcome will only renew barren controversy. 
At the moment both sides appear to be in an unbending mood.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a motion by the Congress Party for 
adjourning the business of the House in order to criticize the Bengal Government 
order, prohibiting the publication of news or comment in regard to hunger 
strikes in jails or places of detention was defeated by 104 votes to 64. 

Mr, Srikrishna Sinha, ex-Premier of Behar was sentenced to one year's 
rigorous imprisonment. 

29th, In the Council of State, during question time, Mr, G. S. Motilal asked how 
many ships on the Indian water were affected by the restrictions imposed 
by the Government of India, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, 1941 
introduced by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, met with considerable opposition.— The 
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opposition speakers generally condemned the Bill which, they said would 
operate harshly on the people who could illafTord to bear any additional ' burden 
of taxation. Mr. Suhrawardy explained the main principle of the Bill and the 
way in which it would work. 


soft. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the eonclnding stage of the debate on 

the Sales Tax Bill was reached.— Ihe principal points whicli the Opposition 
stressed were that the tax would weigh heavily on tlie tiooier people that it 
was inopportune in view of the war, which had imposed additional biudcns on 
the people in various ways, and also that it was not urgently necessary* 

The Governor-General gave his consent to 12 Bills passed by the Central 
Legislature 

The Indian Navy (Discipline) Act ; Tlo India Works of Defence (Amendment) 
Act : The Indian Navy (Second Amendment) Act, : The Oantonments (Amend- 
ment) Act : The Bepealing and Amending Act: The Indian Kecistration 
(Amendment) Act : The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act • The 
Indian Companions (Amendment) Act : The War Donations and Investments 
^ompanies) Act : The Beserve Bank of India (3rd. Amendment) Act ; and 
Motor Spirit (Duties) Amendment Act. 


December 1940 


The arrests of those offering Satyagraha against tlie country’s 
war effort continued: a number of prominent mon and womon were 
arrested. 

Sengal, Sj. Suhhas Ohandra IBose was released from fail 
where he was under trial in connexion with the Holwoll Monument 
agitation. Since November 29, he had been on hunger strike and 
the Government were advised that persistence in this would involve 
serious danger to his health. 

, , 4 session of the Bengal Legislative Assemlily ended. Its 

chief feature was the introduction of a Sales Tax Bill to increase 
provincial revenues. The general rate of tax was 2 p c. and many 
articles of food were exempted. The Punjab considered a similar measure. 

„ \ and it was 

agreed that the mills would work to a purchase programme in which 
dates and prices and quantities were to be set out. In tliis wav 
It was hoped to improve prices for the grower. 

The standing committee of Princes and Ministers met in Bombay 
to consider a number of matters, one of thorn, the adequate represen- 
tation ot the States on all committees concerned with tho war effort 
at the Centre. 

There were more arrests of Satyagrahis. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
who was arrested, was released for considerations of health ’ 

A statement was issued by Mahatma Gandhi, emphasizing that 
Satyagraha would not be regarded by any Congress member as 
compulsory, and that the restrictions he imposed aimed at limiting 
those whom he considered fittest for it. 

tralGA^ Supply Department was decen- 

tralized, to get work done more <iuickly. 

m. Bazlul Huq’s appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take the initiative in 
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Mr. Amery in London made a speech stressing India’s underlying 
unity and suggesting as a principle of action **India first”. 

H. E. the Viceroy addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, explained in detail India’s war effort and the 
constitutional position. 

Mahatma ^ Gandhi ordered the suspension of the Satyagraha 
movement during the Christmas season. 

Some members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party met 
in Calcutta and re-elected S 3 . Sarat Chandra Bose as their leader. 
The ^ Party Secretary, ^ who convened and afterwards cancelled the 
meeting, dissociated himself from its proceedings. The Congress 
President threatened disciplinary action. 

Mr. Jinnah re-stated the Moslem demands in a speech at Karachi. 

Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru issued a statement on the political 
situation which attracted wide attention. 

In a Civic Guard and A. E. P. parade on the Calcutta maidan, 
the Viceroy inspected over 7000 of these services. 

Nine M. P.’s issued an appeal to India’s political leaders to 
end the deadlock. 

The National Liberal Federation of India was in session in Calcutta. 

The All India Hindu Mahasabha was in session at Madura. 

Mr. Jinnah received congratulations and good wishes on his 

64th birthday. 

Mr M. N. Roy, in Bombay, said that Pakistan was not an 
immediate issue and India’s immediate problem was to make the 
war effort a fully national and democratic purpose. 

The Army Council issued a warm appreciation of the part taken 
by Indian troops in the fighting in North Africa. 

1st Mr. L. S, Araery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at New 
Market referred to India’s growing status in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and reiterated Britain’s pledge to her of equal partnership in the Empire. 

Mr. Amery also reviewed the war situation and expressed the view that 
Greek successes in Italy opened up for Britain “a vista of opportunity which, if 
we can turn it to full account, may be of immense and even decisive influence 
upon the whole course of the war. The responsibility of the Empire, the right of 
imperial initiative, is, to-day, vested in each member of the Commonwealth. 
That is the aspect of the Delhi Conference, which is not without its constitutional 
significance. Nor is it without special significance for India. In her internal and 
constitutional development India has not yet attained to that free measure of 
Self-Government which we have declared to be our goal. Its full attainment 
to-day depends, indeed, more upon agreement between Indians themselves as to 
the right nature of India’s future constitution than upon ourselves.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, both members of the Congress 
Working Committee and Mr. Mangaldas Pakvasa, President, Bombay Legislative 
Council, were arrested in Bombay under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, interviewed ^at Wardha, stated : “Assam 
M. L. A.’s and A. I. 0. 0. members are permitted to offer Satyagraha.” 

2nd. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed a resolution that the Government 
of Bengal should take immediate steps “to ensure higher prices of raw Jute 
for the cultivator in the current season by adopting such necessary andl suitable 
measures as may be economically justifiable.” 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a member of the Congress Working Committee 
and Mr. Kumar Chandra Jana, President, Midnapore district Congress Coinmittee 
were arrested and sentenced to one yeai’s simple imprisonment each under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

3rd. Sir Jagadish Prasad, a former Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council asked for a Committee of non-party men to consult political leaders^ 

7 
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including Congress leaders in jail, on means by which the Central Government 
could be reconstructed to secure the willing and energetic co-operation of the 
whole of India m the one supreme task developing the country’s war effort, 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, ex-Piemier of Madras, was arrested and sentenced 
to a year’s simple imprisonment, 

Dr, Rajendra Prasad issued the following statement : “I have received the 
following telegram fiom Mr, Gandhi : ‘Bihar accounts disturbing. Why does a 
province that was best causing anxiety. There should be no demonstration. Only 
authorities should be infoimed, not the public, of impending resistance’.” 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Bill, which provided for contubutions by certain local 
authorities of a portion of the expenses incuircd or to be incurred in connexion 
with the census. 

4th, Dr, Radha Kumud Mukherji of the Calcutta University prepared a 

scheme in which he suggested that the leaders of the communities of India should 
first achieve a preliminary agreement on the differences on which the communities 
were to separate and on the sphere of unity in which they could work together 
to build up India as a democracy. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, former Piemicr of Oiissa, was arrested. 

The Conference between the representatives of the Government of India, 
the Governments of the jute growing piovinccs and of the mill industry to deal 
with the problem of surpluses opened m New Delhi, 

Miss Khursed Ben, grand-daught,er of the laic Dadabhai Nowroji, was 

arrested under the Punjab Piontier Crossing Regulation of 1873, 

5th. S] Subhas Chandra Bose, who was aiicstcd on July 2, in connexion 

with the Holwell Monument agitation under sec. 120 of the Defence of India 
Rules was released from the Presidency Jail, Calcutta, from detention. 

Mis. V. L. Pandit, former Minister of the United Provinces, was arrested. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar issued a statement fiom Madras, in which he 
stated inter aha : “Mr, Amery’s stigmatising the Indian political agitation as 
artificial is not only baseless but a gross insult to India. India as a whole 
wants independence and that reality of power which it alone can give, exclusively 
for her own sons and daughters.” 

6th, The Eederal Court unanimously hold that the United Provinces Act of 

1938 regularizing remissions of rent was within the competence of the 
provincial legislature, Their Lordships gave the judgment in an appeal by 
the United Provinces Government from an order of the Allahabad High Court 
declaring that the Act was ultra vires of the U, F. Legislature. 

The telegraphic communication that had passed between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr. B. P. Pain, member of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, 
on the Congress parliamentary affaiis in Bengal, was released to the Press. 
In releasing the correspondence, Mr. Pain said : “Encouraged by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message to Bengal to sink all diffeiences and unite, I appealed to 
him to help us to do so. I regret to have to confess that I failed to obtain the 
Mahatma’s sympathy.” Mahatma Gandhi sent a telegram to Mr. B. P. Pain ; 
“Regret inability, even unwillingness, to interfere notwithstanding my regard and 
friendship^ for the Brothers. Feel ban cannot be lifted without their apologising 
for indiscipline.” 

The Federal Court by a majority consisting of the Chief Justice and Sir S. 
Varadachariar, dismissed the appeal questioning the validity of the Madras 
Agriculturists Debt Relief Act. 

The fine of one anna imposed upon Sardar Sampuran Singh was paid by 
Mr. Henderson, District Magistrate, Lahore, from his own pocket. 

7th. The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, called for an explanation 
from Sardar Sampuran Singh, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party in the 
Punjab, after reading the judgment of the District Magistrate in the case 
against the Sardar for offering Satyagraha. Mahatma Gandhi issued the 
following statement on the Sardar’s case : — “I have just read Sardar Sampuran 
Singh’s astounding statement before the Court. I do not know who passed his 
name. In my instructions I had explicitly prohibited the inclusion of names such 
as bis. But I compliment the Sardar on Ms courage in telling the truth at the 
cost of his political reputation. Let his example be a warning to others that I 
attach no value to empty and meaningless discipline in whose name Sardar 
Sampuran Singh offered civil disobedience.’’ 
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8th. Mr. M* A. Jinn ah, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, said : “If the 
Congress wants to achieve independence there is no other way of doing it 
except by the two communities agreeing to live as separate entities* Pakistan 
is the only way to India’s freedom.” 

Sardar Sampuran Singh, Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, was asked by the Congress President not to offer Satyagraha again 
unless he leceived further instruction from the Congress President. 

In continuation of his appeal to Mr. Jinnah to reopen negotiations 
with the Congress Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, requested the 
members of the Council of the All-India Moslem League to write to Mr. Jinnah 
asking him to call an emergency meeting of the Council of the Working 
Committee of the Moslem League 

Mr. M. N. Roy presiding at the C. P. and Berar Youth Conference at 
Amraoti, expiessed the view that the national interests of India could no longer 
be promoted by disregarding the fate of the rest of the world. He stressed 
the need tor fighting Fascism in India’s interest. 

9th. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit and Mr. Nityananda Kanuiigo, former Ministers 
in the United Provinces and Orissa respectively, and Mr. Asaf Ali, m. l. a. 
(Central) and a member of the Congress Working Committee, were among 
those who were sentenced in connexion with the Congress Satyagraha movement. 

Dr. and Mrs. Subbrayan were arrested at Salem and sentenced each to six 
months’ simple imprisonment. 

10th. A special meeting of members of the Indian Jute Mills Association was 
held in Calcutta, at which consideration was given to the results of the New 
Delhi Conference of December 4 between representatives of the Government 
of India, Governments of the various jute growing provinces and the * Jute 
Mills Association. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Water-Hyacinth (Amendment) 
Bill, introduced by Mr. Tamizuddm Khan, Minister for Agriculture. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya in the course of an appeal to the students of 
Madras, said : “Students could do no better in this transitional stage, if 
they are anxious and sincere in their desire to contribute something to the 
fight for Swaraj than to spin for at least one hour every day and to wear 
Khadi and nothing but Khadi.” 

A meeting of Newspaper Editors in Bombay City and the Province was 
held in the hall of the Bombay Journalists’ Association. 

Sj. Subhas Chanda Bose, in the course of a statement on the situation 
arising out of the disciplinary action taken by the Congress High (Demand 
against Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party 
in Bengal, suggested that all the Congiess members of the Assembly should 
resign and seek re-election on the issue. He threw a challenge to Mahatma 
Gandhi to set up the Working Committee’s candidates to fight the elections 
as against candidates set up by the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

11th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who was arrested in connexion with the Congress 
Satyagraha movement was released from Yervada Jail, Poona, for reasons 
of health. 

In the Supply Department Organization of the Government of India, 
decentralization was the object of important changes. 

12th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon in 
London, applied the slogan “India First”. He said : “It is of the essence of 
politics in our democratic age that it is largely governed by slogans, by simple 
words or phrases, which sum up a principle, a method or purpose which can be 
applied to almost every situation and which gain strength by constant reiteration. 
Is there such a slogan or watchwaid which can be effectively applied to the 
affairs of India in the present difficult juncture and applied not only by Indians 
of every community or section in their relations to each other or to the British 
Government but also by Englishmen whether here or in India in their outlook 
upon the Indian problem and afford equally helpful guidance to all of us ?” 

Sj. Subhas Chandia Bose issued two further statements in connexion with 
the disciplinary action taken against Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose by the Congress 
Executive* In his first statement Sj. Bose replied to the charges levelled 
by Maulana Azad, Congress President against Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
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In another statement, Subhas Bose said : “In Wednesday's statement I 
think I have been able to prove that the Maulana’s (diarges against Mr, Sarat 
Chandra Bose have no leg to stand on. The Maulana too is not altogether 
oblivious of the weakness of his position. That is why in private and in public 
he has to fall back on his one stock argument, viz. breach of discipline.” 

Lord Lothian, British Ambassador at Washington died. He was associated 
with India at the Bound Table Conference as under- Secretary of State and 
chairman of the Franchise Committee. 

13th. Sir Tej Bahadur issued a statement to the Press, from Allahabad, drawing 
attention to the political situation in the conntiy. Ho suggested that 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, Jiunah should meet immediately to discuss 

the political situation, in a free, open and large hearted manner, with 
a fixed determination to come to a settlement ; that they should invite one or 
two leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, the Bikhs and the Depressed classes ; then 
they should see the Viceroy and press on him the necessity of reconstructing for 
the period of war his Government, so as to give it in substance the character of 
a National Government,” 

Main conclusions of the report of Dr. T. E. Gregory and Sir David Meek who 
were sent by the Government of India in July last to the United States of 
America to investigate the extent to which it would be possible to find markets 
there for exports excluded from Europe as a result of the blockade, wore made 
available. 

Mr. R. A. Kidwai and Mr. F, A. Ahmed, former U. P. and Assam Ministers 
respectively, and Mr. S. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in 
the Central Assembly, were among those who were arrested in connexion with 
the anti-war campaign by the Congress. Mr. Satyamurti was sentenced to 
nine months’ simple imprisonment. 


14th. H. E. the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta, for his annual cold weather visit. 
He was received at Howrah station by H. E. the Governor and the I^ady 
Mary Herbert. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a statement on Lord Lothian’s death, said ; “I can 
say with absolute sincerity that there was no Englishman who had a more 
keen and direct interest in the development of Indian freedom.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a public meeting 
at Allahabad that after satyagraha “had spread right down to the village mandal, 
the next step would he that all four-anna members of the Congress who 
undertook to follow the conditions laid down by Mr. Gandhi and who sent in 
their names for approval by him, would be allowed to offer satyagraha,” 

The latest scheme formulated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, for the disposal of 
surplus sugarcane in Bihar and the United Provinces was criticized in a 
statement by Mr, Karam Chand Thapar, chairman, Indian Sugar Syndicate. 

“War and Humanity”, was the subject of an address delivered by Sir M. 
Zafrulla Khan. Member in charge of Law and Supply, Government of India 
before a gathering of students in Calcutta. Sir Zafrulla expressed the hope that 
this war might prove to be a “surgeon’s knife” and lead to fair, fust and 
equitable economic, social and political adjustments between nation and nation, 
Unless this was achieved there would be no peace in the world and war would 
follow war. 


15th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a meeting at Karachi, said : “The failure of 
the Viceroy’s and Mr. Amery’s efforts is due to the weak, vacillating and 
indecisive policy of the British Government.” 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, President, Theosophical Society, addressing a public meeting 
in New Delhi, made an appeal to India to use not only her material resources 
but her soul force on Britain’s side and to Britain to win India over by a bold 
political step forward 

The Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association in the course of a representation 
to the Government of India made an appeal to the Viceroy and the Government 
of India to bring pressure on His Majesty’s Government to explore all 
possibilities and avenues of a settlement with the Congress. 

In pursuance of a notice issued by Mr. Kiron Banker Roy, General Secretary 
of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, 27 members of the party out of a 
total strength of 60 met at the residence of Maulana Azad. the Congress 
President, and re-elected Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, President of the Bengal 
Parliamentary Party and Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly. 
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Mahatma Gandhi permitted the resumption of SatyaRiaha in the Panjab under 
certain conditions. The campaign in the province would be under the direct 
supervision of the Mahatma. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued a statement explaining the reasons for 
postponing the meeting of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party. 

16th. H, E. the Viceroy, when he addressed the annual meeting of the Associated 
Ohambeis of Commerce in Calcutta, made a comprehensive survey of the Indian 
political field and of India’s contribution to the Empire’s war effort in terms of 
labour and BU]]ply. His Excellency said that His Majesty’s Government fully 
sympathised with the suggestions made from various quarters that Indian political 
leaders and Indian political parties should come together and seek to reach 
agreement among themselves The Viceioy declared, “we aie entitled to claim, 
we do claim, and I claim today that it is for the Indian parties themselves, for 
those coramuiuties, inteicsts and political leaders concerned, to get together and 
to see what they can do by way of reaching an accommodation with one another.” 
His Excellency referied to the achievements in the Western Desert of Indian 
troops, “who have shown themselves worthy of their highest traditions, and have 
borne themselves with the utmost distinction. 

The first official announcement about the construction of aircraft in India was 
made by Government in New Delhi. “A factory is to be established ‘somewhere 
in India’ with American technical assistance and the machines produced will be 
bought by Government.” 

Sir Sikandar PTyat, in his inaugural address at the Indian History Congress 
at Lahore, stressed the need of a proper understanding of India’s past for the 
purpose of devising the right constitutional expedients for the new India which 
was being born. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi said in reply to a letter of a political worker of Jind 
State : “There is to be no civil disobedience, individual or mass, in the States.” 

The Oongres President, Maulana A. K. Azad, wrote to all the members of 
the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party who attended the meeting at his 
residence on December 15 and re-elected Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose as their 
leader, asking them to explain why disciplinary action should not be taken 
against them for having flagrantly disobeyed the decision of the Parliamentary 
sub-Committee of the Indian National Congress regarding Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose.” 

Dr. Khan Baheb, former Premier, the Noith-West Frontier Province, address- 
ing a meeting in a village in the Peshawar district, referred to' the Government’s 
“no arrest” policy and said : There is a good deal of wild talk about our not 
being arrested. We neither drag about it nor are we sorry, because, we are 
fighting for freedom of speech, and the Government have conceded our demand.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari, President of the Executive Council, addressing the Hydera- 
bad Legislative Council, obesrved : “In the distracted conditions of today when 
a great convulsion is shaking the very foundations of established systems all 
over the world with evident repercussions on India, Hyderabad and Indian 
State’s in general can play a noble and distinguished role and serve the ends of 
victory in war and concord in peace.” 

18th. Sardar Sampuran Singh, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party in the 
Punjab was expelled from the party by the Congress President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, for his conduct in court after his arrest. In the course of a letter 
to the Sardar Sahib, the Congress President said : “There is nothing in the 
explanation you have sent me. Your replies in the court clearly demonstrate 
that you do not agree with the decision of the Congress about war. In spite 
of this, you offered youiself as a Satyagrahi, and made both yourself and the 
party of which you had the honour of being the leader, ludicrous.’’* 

Mr. H, P. Bagaria, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of the East India Jute Association in Calcutta, discussed various matters relating 
to the jute trade. ^ t - 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee addressing a meeting of Hindus at Munshigan] 
observed that the Hindus should consolidate their position in the country in 
order to protect their rights and privileges. 

I9th, The Government of Bengal were, said a communique, gratified to note that the 
arrangement arrived at a conference held in Delhi between the Government of 
India, the Government of Bengal and certain representatives of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association was unanimously accepted without reserve by the members of 
the Association# 
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Negotiations between the Mysore Durbar and the promoters of the Indian 
Aircraft Manufacture Company, represented by Mi\ Walchand Hiracband were' 
completed and an agreement arrived at. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice or India, in the course of his Convocation 
Address deliveied at the Osmania University, observed : ‘^Where Universities 
have been destroyed by a brutal conqueror, thcie still remains the citadel of 
man’s unconquerable mind. The destruction or su]qu‘easion of so many of the 
greatest Universities of Europe will surely inspire the Universities of India with 
a new determination to preserve and maintain that freedom of thought for which 
a University above all stands, and which is mankind’s only hope for the future.’' 

20tb, Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement from Waidha : 

“Sardar Bampuran Singh has seen me with rcfcicnce to the statement I 
published on his conduct at the recent trial. Tlmiigh wdiat I said about not 
passing men like him is true, I recognize that he was permitted by the 
Provincial Congress Committee to offer civil disobedience and from that he had 
taken it for granted that permission must have been given under my instance. 
I recognize therefore that he was fully justified in ollcring Batyagraha in so far 
as permission was concerned. Nevertheless his conduct at the trial was wholly 
unjustified and I believe that the Sardar now understands and a])preciates the 
meaning of my criticism.” 

At the meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha, Madras, with Mr. Lodd Govindas 
in the chair, the Pakistan scheme was criticized by several speakers. 

21st. Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin uttered a note of warning to si.ndcnts against 
being involved in party politics, when he opened a conference of Calcutta Moslem 
students in the Moslem Institute Hall, Calcutta. 

Sir P. 0. Koy in his presidential address at the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill Protest Conference in Calcutta, said ; “The Bccondary Education 
Bill is not an educational, but a political and communal measure.” 

22nd. The members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, who were asked 
by the Congress President to explain their conduct in connexion with the 
meeting they held at his place on December 15 sent a reply to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, justifying them conduct and declaring the election of Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose to he in no way invalid. 

The Conference to protest against the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, in 
Calcutta, concluded its deliberations, after passing a number of resolutions.— 
One of the resolutions set out in detail, the reasons why the Bill was 
unacceptable to the Hindu Community and demanded its withdrawal. Another 
resolution proposed the boycott of the proposed Secondary Education 
Board. 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Muslim League considered the situation 
with regard to the League organigation in the province both inside and outside 
the Legislature. 

23rd. Eourteen members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, including its 
Deputy Leader, Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose were expelled from the party by 
the Congress President, who was also the chairman of the All-India Congress 
Parliametary Sub-Oommitice, The members expelled included among others— Mr* 
Santosh Kumar Bose, Mr, T. C. Goswami, Eai Harendra Nath Chowdhuiy, 
Mr. Debendralal Khan, Mr. Manmathanath Boy, Mr. Pratul Chandra Gangully 
and Mr. Baroda Pain. 

Mahatma Gandhi when questioned by a deputation of workers from Mewar 
and some Bajputana and Himalayan States as to whether Batyagraha in the 
States had also been suspended, said : “Anti-war Batyagraha is not to be 
resorted to in the States, but the people of the States, if they are strong enough, 
can offer Batyagraha on their own responsibility in order to have local issues 
and grievances redressed.” 

Mr. M. N, Boy. invited fifty-seven leaders from all over India to a 
conference in Calcutta on December 30 and 31 in order to discuss problems of 
the moment and to give the country the correct lead. 

The second annual conference of the Bihar Moslem Students Federation was 
held at Patna under the presidentship of Mr. Ghulam Imam, President of 
th9 City Moslem League, Lucknow* 

24th. Nawab Muhammad Ismail, M. L, A., presiding over the U* P* 
Provincial Moslem League Oonierence at Allahabad, deoleared : “The war is 
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being waged with ^ a ruthlessness and ferocity unknown in history. Even the 
tales of ciuel atrocities perpetrated by Huns and Tartars pale into insignificance 
before the devastation, agony and annihilation brought by the death dealing 
instruments and machines of war.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in the course of a statement 
asserted that the^ agitation against the proposed Bengal Secondary Education 
Bill was based on intensely communal grounds. 

Commenting on the disciplinary action taken by the Congress President 
against the Deputy Leader and 13 others members of the Bengal Congress 
Pailiamentary Party, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement to the Press, 
said : “It is of no concern to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad that what he is doing is 
ultra vires of the Congress constitution itself. And it is of no consequence to him 
that through his penal measures he may soon be expelling the entire public 
from the Congress.” 

25th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to Lala Duni Chand m.l.a., 
President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee observed that nobody 
was obliged to court imprisonment merely as a matter of discipline. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, in declaring open “Lord 
Govinda Hall” at Royapetta put in a strong plea for renovating Hinduism by 
spreading its principles among the people at large with the same missionary zeal 
with which people of other religions spread their faith. 

Mr. M, N. Roy, in an after dinner speech in Bombay, expressed the view that 
Pakistan was not an immediate issue that stood in the way of progress of the 
country or in aligning various parties in the country in the fight against Fascism. 

The Radical Democratic People’s Party concluded its inaugural conference 
in Bombay. 

The sixth session of the All-India Students’ Federation which commenced at 
Nagpur, witnessed a ruptuie m the organization, the delegates from Bihar. 
Bengal and United Provinces seceded almost in a body. 

26th. The slogan “Islam First” was raised in a resolution adopted unanimously 
by the U. P. Muslim League conference at Allahabad, endorsing the Pakistan 
scheme. 

Under the auspices of the Madras Presidency Muslim League, a public meeting 
of the Muslims of Madras was held at the premises of the Wallajah Masque, 
Triplicaue, to celebrate the birthday of Mr. Jinnah. 

27th. Dr. N. B. Khare, former 0. P. Premier in a statement referring to the 
appeal of Members of Parliament to the Indian people for understanding and 
constructive co-operation in the war effort, said : “The Indian people should thank 
the Biitish people for their expression of Christmas Goodwill and should 
reciprocate the same good feelings towards the British people as a whole with 
whom they have no quarrel.” 

Many shops in the different parts of Calcutta remained closed as a mark of 
protest against the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill introduced by the Government 
in the last session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi invited Master Tara Singh, a prominent Akali leader, to 
meet him at Sewagram. Master Tara Singh had resigned from the Congress 
following lengthy correspondence between him and the Mahatma on the question 
of non-violence. 

The 17th. All-India Medical Conference, which was held at Vizagapatam, was 
presided over by Dr. K. S. Roy. 

Lady Mirza Ismail, chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates to the fifteenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference at 
Bangalore, observed : “Today, the world is threatened with ruin by circumstances 
that have been created outside the influence of women. Our deepest hope that 
the deliberations and activities of this conference may be guided towards the 
attainment of reace of both India and the world at large.” 

The open session of the second All-India Urdu Conference was held at 
Cawnpore nnder the presidentship of Justice Sir Abul Quadir of Lahore. — 
Begum Aijazrasu), M.L.O. chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in her 
address stressed that lu’du was not the monopoly of Moslems. Both Hindus 
and Moslems had contributed to the growth of Urdu and had enriched its 
literature. Urdu was India’s most popular language, 
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28th. Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, presiding at the 22nd. session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha at Madura, observed ; “I find no detail or issue important enough 
to compel us to resort to civil resistance at the sacrifice of important facilities 
we have gained, and the opportunity that has presented itself to us enabling to 
effect the militarization of the Hindu people to a substantial extent.’* Dewan 
Bahadur K. B. Ramaswami Sastri, chairman, Reception Committee in 
his speech strongly criticized the Pakistan scheme and said that Moslems were 
a part of the Indian people and could not be a nation by themselves despite 
the slogans of the Moslem League. Turning to the political situation in India 
the speaker said that the Congress wanted to overthrow the Nazis anii 
yet, by their civil disobedience, it was helping the Nazis. 

Mr. V, N. Chandravarkar, in his presidential address at the annual session of 
the National Liberal Federation of India, in Calcutta, declared : “This is as much 
our war as it is that of those in power ; we must not let the domestic quarrel 
between Biifcam and India queer the pitch for action against the common enemy of 
mankind.” The remedy he suggested was that the British Government should make 
an unequivocal declaration that it would confer on India Dominion Status of the 
Westminster variety at a definite date— “say within two years after the war”— and 
in the meantime England should send a good-will mission to India, composed 

of ‘‘first class statesmen”, to pave the way for framing a “Treaty of Friendship 

between England and India.” ^ 

Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, opening the blst. session of the All- 
India Moslem Educational Conference at Poona, referred to the educational problems 
of Moslems. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq presided. Sir Roger Lumley in his 
address lard special emphasis on the need for spread of education among 
Moslem women. ^ 


29th. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Madura passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate unconditional release of Hindu political prisoners and the 
recalling forthwith of political exiles. A resolution, adopted without opposition 
reiterated the condemnation of the Communal Award “as it is opposed to ali 
principles of democracy.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in a Press interview at Poona, referred to his move 
for a settlement between the Moslem League and the Congress and said that 
the move had been misunderstood in certain quarters. 

The All-India Women’s Conference at Bangalore recommended the removal of 
illiteracy by the introduction of free compulsory primary education for all bovs 
and girls and the promotion of communal unity. 

30ih, The National Liberal Federation of India, in Calcutta, passed a resolution 
calling upon the people of India to help Britain to the utmost in the successful 
prosecution of the war. Two other resolutions passed by the conference related 
to the future constitution of India and the defence of the country. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha passed the resolution on the general political 
situation in India at the open session of the Conference by an overwhelminir 
majouty. ® 

Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, Congress President, in the course of an interview 
at Lahore, said : If India is invaded tomorrow and there is no other alterna- 
tive to defend my country, I will not hesitate to take up arms and fight.” 

Yiews of the Indian Christians on the political situation in India were expressed 
at the All-India Christian Conference at Lucknow, Mr. Ram Chandra Rao 
presiding. 


A proposal to form a representative body, called the National Democratic 
Union, with a view to mobilizing public opinion for a united war effort in India 
was made at a conference of Indian leaders, convened by Mr. M. N. Rov, leader 

pIk To 7 concluded its deliberations at 

Behala (Calcutta). Borne of the objectives aimed at were: “Defeat of Fascism 
and Nazism and the lapid development of all the resources of India for that 
purpose. Bhanng responsibility for the defence of India, and with that purpose, 
to mess upon the Government the necessity of winning popular confidence.” 

nf Tnfliain Industrial Research, Government 

^ ^ j National Defence and Scientific Research” at the 

an appeal to Indians and Europeans to develop that 
greatness of mind which had made the Commonwealth idea a practical possimlity.” 




India in Home Polity 

Introduction 


The defeat of France and her retirement from the fight with 
Germany in the middle of June, 1940, will remain a landmark in world 
history. It stupefied the world for a while. It took 
of continruts & Women time to get over the shock, to think 

oceans understand the situation created by this un- 

dreamt-of event. But they had no time to sorrow 
over this state of things. They had to prepare themselves, the men 
and women of Europe and America, to meet a triumphant Germany, 
either as friends or as foes. The interpreters of these happenings in 
the Western world have told us that they were, willingly or 
unwillingly, taking sides in a great battle that covered oceans and 
continents. They said that the battle-lines were clearly drawn between 
*‘free capitalism and autarchy**, between the semi-democracies and the 
totalitarians, between the ‘*Have-gots** and the ‘‘Have nots’*, between 
the potentially powerful Anglo-Saxon Powers and the “immediately” 
powerful Axis Powers. In the last volume of the Indian Annual 
Recjister I have tried to indicate the lines along which the world was 
being divided. It is not in the material plane only that the fight 

is being waged ; in the world of faith, in the world of philosophy 

influencing conduct, men and women are as greatly divided and as 
aggressive. 

The propaganda on behalf of Britain and her allies has told 

the world what is at stake in this war. Herr Hitler has told the 


Herr Hitler^s thesis 


workers and women of Germany the issues of the 
present war in course of a speech delivered in the 


Ehein-metall-Borsing Munition Works : 


In fact, it is a struggle between two worlds. 46 million English rule 

and govern a territory of roughly 40,000,000 square Kilometers in this world. 85 

million Germans have a living space of haidly 600,000 square Kilometers This 

earth, however, was not distiibuted by Piovidence or by Almighty God.” 

**All my life I have been a have-not Now again, I enter the fight as the 

representative of the have-nots ” 

“The slogan of liberty really means freedom of economy, namely, for everybody 
to grab for himself without State control ” 

“These people, to give but one example, have the possibility of pocketing up 
to 160 per cent dividend from the ammunition industry. They say that if these 
German methods gain ground and prove victorious all this will stop. They are 
right. I believe 6 per cent sufficient ” 

“Two worlds are in conflict, two philosophies of life. They say we should 
help to keep up the gold standaid — of course, for they have the gold and we 
have not,.....” 

“If we already have no gold, then we have the power of work, and German 
power of work is our gold and our capital, and with this gold I can beat any 
other power in the world. I built up my entire economy on the conception of 
work ” 

“What we are reconstructing is not only a world of co-^operative labour, but 
Also a world of co-operative duties ” 

Jn these words we have had drawn for us the lineaments pf thp 
8 
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“new order” that the ruling classes of Germany wish to see 
established in Europe, in America, in the world, 
^at ^re^are the^ Even among people who have been fighting the Nazis are 
^‘new order,” there people whose minds have been moving towards 
certain of the ideals which Herr Hitler indicated in 
the parts of the speech quoted above. But National Socialism has lost 
its appeal to the mind and conscience of men and women by its association 
with the vulgarities and cruelties implicit in the “Nordic race theory” 
and the other methods by which Nazism has captured the power of 
the State in Germany, The technique of warfare which the Nazis 
have introduced, illustrated by the aerial bombings of innocent people 
in Warsaw, in Rotterdam, in Britain, has created a revulsion of feeling 
and revolt of sentiment against Nazism. The triumphs of Germany 
has not helped to conciliate these or appreciate the value of Gorman 
success in military, political and economic fields in the market-place 
of modern world affairs. It is not fear of changes alone that has 
ranged countries in Europe and in America against the “new order” 
promised by Herr Hitler and the other leaders of. the Reich. In fighting 
Germany many of her adversaries have been adopting the methods 
and patterns that have won such resounding successes in the fields of 
battle. Private profiteering, maldistribution of wealth, security of 
work — all these problems are being tackled so that the “man in the 
street” may feel that he is really a member of the community, of 
the State, that “60 Pamilies” or “200 Pamilies” are not exploiting 
his labour, and are not in the defence of their particularistic 
interests sacrificing him and his children at the altar of the war-god. 

European thinkers have been increasingly realising that the “inevi- 
tably harmonious society of nationalist parliamentary democracies”, the 
establishment of which was the special contribution of 
the 19th century to the world’s contrivances for 
Totalitarianism human good, have outlived their usefulness ; that political 
liberty, secured under this dispensation, has not 
provided economic security to the commonalty of the world. This 
insecurity and the recurring wars and threats of war have been the 
breeding grounds of the totalitarianisms and dictatorships that have 
become the marks and notes of history for the last twenty years and more. 
Middleton Murray has described this evolution in the following words ; 

“ They (totalitarianisms) explicitly repudiate the theory of the responsible 

person on which representative democracy is based. They declare . ..that the free 
and enlightened citizen of democratic theory is an illusion ; he docs nob exist. 
The ordinary member of a modern nation ....is quite incapable of the responsible 
freedom with which democratic theory credits him. ile doesn’t want it ; it is 
useless to him if he has it ; and he does not mind if it is taken from him. What 
he does want is something moie material : he wants secniity . ...what the mass-man 
wants .... is a strong leader about whom he can feel ealihusiasin and from whom 
he can expect protection.” 


This writer goes further into the etiology of the disease in the 
world’s body politic. He suggests that “the prodigious developments of the 
machine are always working powerfully against the 
realisation of responsible freedom”, that mass produc- 
tion, and mass unemployment, (“which is an essential 
.part of the system”), have “cut the mass-man clean 
away from the roots of a natural culture”. This interpretation cannot 


Industrialism 
& Totali- 
tarianism 
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represent the whole truth of the matter. And even if it does so, it is 
too much to expect that mankind will let go all the advantages and 
comforts that industrialism has brought into its life, that it will 
agree to scrap the railway, the ocean and the air liner, the electric 
wave that has made possible the telephone, the radio and television. 
Science has opened out these fields of knowledge, has put such demo- 
naic powers into the hands of men ; and science cannot sit still and see 
all the havoc that its offspring has been working but must find a way 
out to make human nature worthy of these powers and blessings. It 
may be true that great ideas enter into reality with evil associates 
and with disgusting alliances’*. But the glory of human endeavour 
has ever been to transform and transmute the evil in us and in our 
institutions into the patterns of our hearts' imaginings about the true, 
the good and the beautiful. 


Looking at the matter from this angle the real fight of the World 
War No. II of the 20 th century must be fought out in the realm of 
thought, in the region of ideas Totalitarianism is no 
Failure ol freak ; it has grown out of and gathered strength 

Liberalism from the break-down of the Liberalism that has been 
one of the creative forces during the last one>hundred 
and fifty years. But the years have revealed the causes of the break- 
down in this noble endeavour. Don Salvador de Madriaga who for 
years was Spanish delegate to the League of Nations, a man of letters 
and a man of affairs, has indicated these in an article in World Review^ 

“Uncorrected by some kind of balancing principle, Liberalism leads to 
anarchical behaviour, selfish fastidiousness and a complete atomization of the 
individual, whose psychic life, cut off from the common soul, wanders in aesthetic 
frustration or strays in psycho-analytical miseiy. This explains why so many 
intellectuals have sought relief in communism and even why, far from being 
deterred by its dogmatic and orthodox ways, they have eagerly shut themselves 
into the rigid tenets of the Sovieiic Church.” 


We have to find, therefore, out of the wrecks of destruction left 


by this war the seeds that will germinate with promises of 
creation, of a “new order” in Europe, in the world. 

“Instinct for Bieric Hitler may be one of the “scourges of God” that 

^toope” have carried death and destruction through the world, 

doing “a masterly demolition 30 b’' so that something 
better and more imposing may be erected for the comfort and conven- 
ience of men, for the beautification of their life. We have quoted in 
the last volume of the Annual Register from the Voice of Destruction, 


written by Dr. Hermann Bauchnigg, the words describing the idea 
of European reconstruction that Herr Hitler entertained, how an “ins- 
tinct for unifying Europe” seems to be driving him, as J. L. Ham- 
mond recognised in the columns of the Manchester Guardian (July 
16, 1940). The Federation of Europe of which many of Europe’s 
sanest of thinkers and statesmen have dreamt, and for which they 
have worked since unremembered centuries, may be one of those para- 
doxes that will issue out of the present war. Horsfall Garter, formerly 
editor of the London Fortnightly Review, discussed this problem in course 
of an article where he asked for a “planning” for such a Europe. In 
the absence of such forethought it may happen that people will 
be constrained to think that “European unity can only come about 
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by the absolute supremacy of one nation over all others*’; in the 
absence of “Western civilisation’s alternative to the Pax Oermanica'\ 
the “moral basis” of the present war falls to the ground, and 
Germany by virtue of her population, of her geographical position in 
the heart of the continent, of her high degree of organising ability, 
by her industrial and technical competence, will easily occupy that 
suzereign position. One of the grievances of Germany has been that 
it was British interference with Europe’s internal affairs that has been 
helping to delay the fruition of this historic process ; and so convinc- 
ed is she of the correctness of her diagnosis that she has become 
prepared to settle the matter by the only method she believes in 
— the method of “blood and iron”. 


The rise of 
“Anglo- 
Saxony’'. 


The article under notice appears to be a protest against the easy 
solution of the Tproblem of Britain’s place in the future world orga- 
nisation, provided by “Anglo-Saxony”, the evolution of 
which we have traced in the last volume of the Annual 
Register, This London- Washington Axis is being 
sought to be built up on “the scaffolding provided by 
the common effort now forthcoming from the Dominions and the 
United States.” Horsfall Carter appears to feel very strongly on this 
possible development, which would bo flying in the face oC geogra- 
phy and history. Britain with all her extra-European affiliations is 
physically in Europe ; with all her prestige and power she is physic- 
ally a tiny spot in the continent of Europe ; she has to live and 
work as a European power ; her traditions bind her to Europe ; 
and she cannot live and work always quarrelling with her European 
neighbours. In the Eederation or Union of Europe she has to find a 
place ; geography will not allow her to remain aloof from this super- State. 
The little of separation that the English Channel and the North Sea 
afforded has been erased by the coming in of the aeroplane ; and the 
invasion-efforts of Germany show the direction in which Britain’s 
interest lay. Horsfall Carter thinks that it would be a fatal delusion 
to think that “the blessed consummation of a new-style Pax Britan- 
nica — ^with U. S. A, as a sort of honorary Associate member will 
help us to keep Europe in order.” He thinks that the isolation spirit 
in America is too strong an element in the make-up of that contin- 
ent or rather continents on which Britain could safely rely for 
rescue from every danger every twenty or twenty-five years. 

This plea for “European-ness” does not, however, appear to have had any 
great influence with the ruling classes of Britain. Horsfall Carter has 
“detected among the Sahibs and the higher-ups in 
inevitable^ the Services a certain sense of relief that England 
process loose from those foreigners”. He quotes a 

slang to express the belief or feeling of disgust with 
foreigners — “the niggers begin at Calais” — to drive home his point. Any 
feeling or consciousness that Britain must seek and find her salvation in and 
through Europe cannot remain strong when all Europe appears to 
being arrayed under German dictation and hegemoney for a final 
reckoning with Britain. This loneliness is not new in British history. 
A century and a half ago Europe was set up against Britain by the genius 
.of Napoleon Bonaparte. British diplomacy could, however, find allies from 
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among European States to beat back this attack and break up the Napoleonic 
Alliance. Today, confronted by the same danger, Britain has sent her 
cry for help to the gatherings of all her clans — which are her own Dominions 
and one of which is a sovereign State — spread over the seven seas. 
The chiefest of them and the most powerful is the United States of 
America to whom the cry has not gone in vain. When in August, 
1940, the British Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill, spoke the following 
words, he prophesied a historic development which international 
conflicts have been forcing towards a concrete shape. Under the ornament 
of imagery he indicated the organisation of what has come to be 
known as Anglo- Saxony”. 

“The British Empire and the United States will have to be somewhat mixed 
up top;ether in some of their affairs for mutual and general advantage. For my 
part, looking out upon the future I do not view the process with any misgivings. 
No one can stop it* Like the Mississippi it just keeps rolling on. Let it roll. Let 
it roll on in full flood, inexorable, irresistible, to broader lands and better days.” 


In the last volume of the Annual RegistBT we have traced the personal 
and impersonal forces that have been working towards such a consum- 
mation. In tracing this history we referred to Admiral 
Identity of Mahan’s article in Norbh-Amencan Review (1894) 
& U. S A The article was entitled— "Possibilities of an Anglo- 
American Ee-Union.” It was commissioned by Andrew 
Carnegie to "promote rapprochment between the two nations.” It 
asked each of the two nations to be "educated to realise the length 
and breadth of its own interest in the sea.” It made a remarkable 


prophecy when the United States under the compulsion of "experience” 
will betake herself to ‘^external action.” , 


“In this same pregnant strife the U. S. doubtless will be led by undeniable 
interests and aroused national sympathies to play a part, to cast aside the policy 
of isolation which befitted her in infancy, and to recognise that.... now to take 

her share of the travail of Europe is but to assume an inevitable task in the 

work of upholding the common interests of civilisation.” 


What Admiral Mahan said forty-seven years back has overtaken 
his country, The realisation of the identity of interests and sentiments 
1 etween Britain and the United States has become 
Britain vivid since the fall of France in the middle of June, 

short of war” 1940, The days that followed coincided with the 

time when preparations were being made for the elec- 
tion of the President of the Eepublic. Mr. Wendell Willkie (Eepublican) 
urged in his election speeches that the U. S. must "send and keep 
sending aid to Britain, our first line of defence, and our only remaining 

friend In the Pacific our best ends will be served by a free, strong 

and democratically progressive China, and we should render China 
economic assistance to that end.” Franklin Eoosevelt (Democrat), who 
broke a great tradition of U. S. A. constitutional history which forbade 
a President from seeking election for a third term, was no less emphatic 
in promising that he was in favour of the policy that rendered "all 
aid to Britain short of war.” When he was re-elected, and prepara- 
tions were going on for his inauguration, in a broadcast to his nation 
made in the first week of January, 1941, he emphasised how the 
democratic institutions of his country stood to gain by Britain standing 
whole and erect ; 
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Britain goes down all of us in the Americas would be living at the 

point of a gun. ...To suivive in such a world, we would have to convert oui selves 
permanently into a militarist power....” 

“We must become the great arsenal of democracy.” 

It was after this election (November, 1940) and inauguration 
(January, 1941), that the aid to Britain took definite legal shape. Though 
certain of these latter developments do not naturally 
Lease-and-Lend form part of a study of affairs that happened 
Act during the months of July to December, 1940, their 

bearing on tbe elucidation and interpretation of 
American attitude is so revealing that without reference to them tlie 
evolution of U. S. policy towards the present war cannot be explained. The 
Lease-Lend Plan was introduced as Bill No. 1776 entitled “A Bill to Further 
Promote the Defence of the United States, and for Other Purposes.” This 
Bill aligned in a way the defence of America by the side of that 
of Britain. The second section of the Bill authorised the President “to order 

any Government official to manufacture or procure in any way any 

defence article for the use of any country the President names — “not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law” ; he was authorized 
to “order any defence article sold, exchanged, transferred, leased, lent, 

or tested repaired, outfitted or reconditioned for the use of any 

country he may name” — without regard to any previous law ; any plan, 
specification, design, proto-type or information about any defence article 
may be communicated to any Government the President may name ; 
any defence article may be released for export to any country at his order. 

The passing of the Lease-and-Lend Bill may be accepted as an 
expression of U. S. feelings and sentiments that have been growing 
in volume and intensity as they watched the mag- 
Maguificence of nificent defence put up by the British people under 

British defence the superb leadership of Mr. Winston Churchill. 

In August and September of 1940, the aerial invasion 
of Britain began. German bombers and fighters darkened the British 
sky showering death and destruction over wide areas of the country, 
demolishing ancient landmarks. London and her dockland which were res- 
ponsible for moving one-third of the country's export and import 

trade was disabled for the time being ; Coventry and Birmingham, 

Britain’s industrial nerve-centres where her weapons of offence and 
defence were forged, were almost wrecked. Tbe 22 miles of sea-wator 
that separated the southern coast of Britain from the “invasion ports” 
of France made it difficult for Germany to launch a naval invasion 
of the island. Therefore, the method of aerial attack was adopted 
to disorganise “industrial Britain”, to disorganise “the Government”, 
to “strike at the national morale” of the British people. This 

attempt became possible because Germany enjoyed a vast superiority 
over Britain in this instrument of warfare. Estimates differed as to 
the proportion of this superiority. There was perfect secrecy with 
regard to this matter, and attempt at misleading by giving out ex- 
aggerated numbers. Since tbe days of Munich (September, 1938), 

Germany has bad double the number of planes either in production 
or in use that Britain had. At that time one estimate had it that 
Germany had 3,300 first-line planes and Britain 1,600 ; the monthly 
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production was 600 for Germany, 300 for Britain. The expansion of 
Britain’s Imperial Air Force and aircraft production that is being worked in 
Canada and in the U. S. A. does not appear to have been able to minimise 
the gap that has been standing between German and British aeroplane 
production. With regard to their quality the opinion of Major-General James 
B Chaney of the U. S. A. Army Air Corps who was Official Observer in 
Britain between October 10 to November 20, 1940, is not compliment- 
ary. the New York Weekly, dated December 16, 1940, said that 

Major-General Chaney “low-rated” XJ. S, A. and British aeroplanes in 
engines, armament and fire-power, compared to German planes. This 
advantage in numbers and quality lying so much with German7 has 
not, however, been able to knock Britain out of the fight even as 
we write, that is, in the spring of 1941. This intrepidity of the British 
peoifie, this dogged pertinacity, this grim endurance have come as a surprise 
to the world, and enlisted on her side the sympathy of many who are daily 
repelled by her sin of imperialism. It is this heroism that has 
stirred the U. S. A., the majority of that country, to demand of 
their Government that such a centre of noble conduct cannot be 
allowed to bo burnt out by German bombers. Apart from material 
considerations Britain’s resistance appears to have started a wave of 
idealism in the great republic which finds expression in words like these : 

“Then, under such conditions, the struggle that Britain is now waging, with a 
heroism to which any tribute is almost an insult, a heroism that is so high that 
it is laughter for the participants and tears for the beholders, becomes our struggle 
too .” — (William Bard in Eeader^s Digest). 


Prosidont Roose- 
velt's admiration 
and hope 


It is the inspiration of this heroism that must 
have moved President Eoosevelt to quote from Long- 
fellow, while introducing Mr. Wendell Willkie to Mr. 
Churchill, the following lines : 

“ . ...Sail on, O Ship of State I 
Sail on, 0 Union, strong and great 1 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging bieathlcss on thy fate 1” 


This outburst of idealism and admiration carries a message of 
hope to the hard-pressed people of Britain. It supplies a spiritual 
tonic. But in the material plane the help that has been 
flowing from the U. S. A. to Britain has not been 
nor ‘'sufficEnt” Si’S imposing. William Bullitt, former U. S. A. ambas- 
sador to France, who is reported to be a confidante 
of the President, in course of a speech delivered at the Oversea 
Press Club made public declaration that his country had not been 
producing weapons “fast enough”, and that it was “not supplying 
weapons in sufficient quantities to the British, the Chinese, and the 
Greeks”, that it was only “making just the effort that it is not 
troublesome to make”. The causes of this apathy were indicated by 
him : the unwillingness of the people to read the meanings of the 
Totalitarian Alliance ; the strength of the isolationists’ desire to retreat 
into the pre-1914 world ; the exploitation by Communists and Nazis 
of U. S. A internal weakness. Mr. Bullitt thinks that his people 
could rise only “to a visible opportunity, to a felt contingency”; they 
could not be “scared into action from afar.” 
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Meanwhile the “isolationists” and the “interventionists” are having 
their propaganda in the country holding up the production of essen- 
tial needs to be supplied to Britain. The name of 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh has become famous as a 
representative of the former group. Giving evidence 
before the House (of Eepresentativos) Foreign Affairs 
was quite frank in his opposition to help to Britain 
this late stage. 

“Our aid is not going to be sufficient, and I believe that we have encouraged 
a war in Europe that is not going to be successful.” 
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This insinuation of encouragement had reference to the German* alle- 
gation that President Roosevelt had encouraged Poland to oppose the 
German demands on Danzig. Another leader of the “isolationists”, Senator 
General Hugh Johnson was for “aid to Britain”, but he was opposed 
to the crusading spirit that gets hold of his people now and then ; 
this he stigmatized as “humanitarian lollipopping all over the world.” 
But the most significant of XJ, S. figures who was cynically opposed to 
all “lollipopping” was Henry Ford, “the auto-car king.” Ho made a 
suggestion which an American paper has characterized as “a cold, 
terrible-child-like idea.” In a “copyright” interview to the Atlanta 
Constitution he suggested that the TJ. S. A. give both Britain and the Axis 
Powers “the tools to keep on fighting until they both collapse.*’ Warming 
into fervour he continued : 


“There is no righteousness in either cause If we can keep both sides 

fighting long enough until they cannot fight any more, then may be the little 

people will open their eyes With both people equally collapsed into internal 

dissolution, then the U. S. A. can play the role for which it has the strength and 
ability. 


What this role is likely to be, was described by Wendell 
Willkie — “here is an international situation which by reason of its 
“World leadership ’ very chaos offers to America the opportunity for 
& “Union Now of world leadership.” Whether or not this leadership 

the U S. and six -vvill take shape in another imperialism lies in the 

British Democrac es i^omb of the future. But there is no doubt that tlie 
mind of the United States is being made ready for this leadership. 
Clarence Streit of the Union Now book fame (July, 1939) lias begun 
propaganda in this behalf. An organisation known as Fedo^al Union 
was founded about that time to push his plan for a “Union of 

15 Democracies.” It has 60 Chapters in the U, S. A. ; 60 more 
are being organised. The British organisation has 260 Chapters with 
10,000 members. There are in U. S. A. about 3,000 College students 
and Faculty members. In the third week of July, 1940, ho got 

published in the New York Times a full-page advertisement, “paid for 

by a group of American citizens”, proposing “Union Now of the United 

States and the six British Democracies before it is too late.” 

Pending a Constitutional Convention, an Inter-Continental Congress 
should be set up “on this side of the Atlantic”, composed of 27 re- 
presentatives of the U. S. A., 11 from the United Kingdom, 3 from 
Canada, 3 from Australia, 2 each from Eire, Union of South Africa 
and^ New Zealand, The Union would be empowered to handle foreign 
affairs and relations, establish a common currency, common citizenship, 
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common communications in the Federal Union, All powers not 
specifically granted to the Union would be retained by each State 
which could be Socialist or Capitalist or a Eepublic like the U. S. A, 
or a Monarchy like Britain. Bach State would have to incorporate 
a Bill of ^ Eights granting freedom of speech, of worship, of the 
Press, the right to freedom of assembly. An interesting item in the 
advertisement is the following : 

'‘The British Fleet would be secured against surrender, and united with the 
U. S. A. Fleet, to rule the waves, even though England and Ireland were 
invaded and crushed." 

We do not know what consolation will be derived by the people 
of Great Britain, of Northern Ireland and Eire from this scheme, 
and how it is proposed to console or compensate them when the 
U. S. A. and Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand will 
be sailing away with ‘*the British Fleet.” 

But these speculations are concerned with the future. Here 
and now Britain is in peril and has been yearningly looking out 
Britain & U. S.— towards the U. S. A., beyond the Atlantic, to come 
“relation of to her rescue, to take part in the crusade of the 
mutual selfish- 20th century for the defence of democracy. The 

great republic also appears to have become afraid of 
the triumphant advance of Nazi Germany. Her politicians, her 
strategists, make no secret of the fear. “If Great Britain is defeated”, 
says Admiral William Standby, former chief of Naval Operations, “the 
United States will find it impossible to cope with the combined sea 
strength of the Axis Powers.” He is also convinced that “short of 
active co-operation by our American naval resources, the survival 
of the British Empire is a desperate gamble. Failure to give this 
co-operation is, therefore, a desperate gamble with American security.” 
The recognition of this “relation of mutual selfishness” has become 
a plank of Anglo-American unity of war efforts, as both the States 
lie between “the unquenchable passions of Western Europe and the 
reawakening activities and ambitions of Eastern Asia.” In the present 
war which has been developing into a second “world war’\ the 
dispersion of the British Empire over the seven seas, and of the 
United States over two oceans — the Atlantic and the Pacific— requires 
that their combined navies should equal if not surpass any possible 
combination of navies. But an estimate has it that even in 1943 
when it is expected that U. S. A. production would b© reaching its 
highest mark, the number of war-ships will be for Germany- Italy- Japan 
— 962 ; for the United States — 422. The estimate explains the cause of 
the anxiety which the U. S. A. has been feeling for the safety of the 
Navy. It has, therefore, been thought necessary that the British Navy 
should pass under the joint control of the two States (The Streit Flan 
of Union Now), The fall of France was followed by a wild spate 
of speculation in the Press of the United States about the fat© of the 
British Navy. For, it was felt to be almost certain that Britain could 
not stand up to the German might. Publicists got busy speculating 
on the proportion of the British Navy that would be destroyed in 
the fight with Germany — the proportion that would destroy itself 
rather than fall into German hands, the proportion that could not 

9 
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escape capture, and the proportion that would escape into the United 
States and into the Dominions. These speculations have been falsified 
up-to-date by Britain remaining whole and fighting. 

Britain was also anxious for co-operation with the republic. It was, 
therefore, natural that she should welcome occasions that would enable 
“Exchange’ of oblige her Anglo-Saxon ‘'uncle’* of the U. S, A. 

destroyers for It was in this spirit that she must have facilitated 

naval and air the setting-up of the Joint Defoiico Board between 

bases Canada and U. S. A., arranged at the Ogdensburg 

(New York State) talk between President Franklin Eoosevelb and the 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mackenzie King. The reality of Canada’s 
internationial relationship — tied to the United Kingdom by heart-strings and 
to the U. S. A. by social and economic ties-^made such a development 
inevitable. Canada’s economic tie-up with her southern neighbour becomes 
easy to understand with the help of the following figures. Out of the total 
U. S. A. foreign investment of about 2,500 crores of rupees Canada 
nurtures more than half ; out of the total Canadian foreign investment 
of 730 crores of rupees more than half has been put into U. S. A. 
ventures. The growing coinx^lexity of internatioDal affairs and the 

approaching threat of the Totalitarianisms have forced on these two neigh- 
bours a joint effort in defence and offence. The “mother country” of 
both those States has blessed this arrangement. She has done more. 
She has leased to the U. S. A. on “a 99-year3 leasehold basis” certain 
areas in certain islands in her possession in the Atlantic border of 
the republic whore existing naval and air bases can be improved and 
new ones built up. The islands are — Newfoundland, Burmuda, Antigua, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Georgetown, Bahama and Jamaica. In exchange 
for those Britain has got 50 “over-age” destroyers ; those are “good for 
convoy duty.” A U. S. A. publicist has worked out the profit of the 
U. S. A. through this deal. The bases that there are and will bo built 
up are the “equivalent of 5 battleships, or 2,500 aeroplanes, or an Army 
Corps, or a couple of new armoured divisions.” 

The history of this “exchange”, as it was given by Mr. Winston 
Churchill in August, 194:0, in the House of Commons, is interesting. 

“Some months ago we came to the conclusion” that 
intn interests of the U. S and of the British Empire 

^ the Atlaaiic required that the U. S. should have facilities for 

the naval and air defence of the Western Hemisphere. 
“Presently we learnt” that anxiety was also felt in the U. S. about the 
air and naval defence of their Atlantic sea-board. President Eoosevolt 
made it clear that he would like to discuss with the governments of 
Britain, of Canada, of Newfoundland, the development of Amorican naval 
and air facilities. As a result of these discussions the “exchange” 
described above took place. To a distant observer it appeared that the 
U. S. A. had driven a rather hard bargain in the matter. But the 
publicists and public men of Britain appeared to be more enthusiastic 
over the deal than their opposite numbers in the TJ. S. A. The 
Nation & New Statesman, the London -weekly, hailed the deal as “a 
hiiracle of improvisation”, as one of the most far-reaching commitments 
in human history”. In excess of enthusiasm the paper wrote ; 
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“We are content that this should be so. We are their brothers in arms, in 
war, as in peace, for a century to come.” 

The British Premier was more sober in language. On September 
5, 1940, announcing the deab he said : 

“This is why I am glad that the armed air and naval frontiers of the IT. S, 
have been advanced along a wide aiea into the Atlantic Ocean, and that this will 
enable them to take danger by the throat while it is still hundreds of miles away 
from the home-land.” 

Developments in the Atlantic sea-board of the United States 
of America, about 10,000 miles distant from Indian shores, that have 
occupied our attention so long and so far may not 
^ of British appear to have any connection with our ‘'Home 

American Fleets Polity” in India. The other developments, that have 

been brewing in tbe mid-Paciflc in the cauldron of 
Japan's ambitions and desires to build up a “Greater East Asia’', 
are about half that distance from our shores. Trusting to this distance 
we cannot live in peace. Our inclusion within Britain's “dependent 
empire” has drawn us into the maelstrom of international politics, 

India’s strategic frontiers have been extended to Egypt in the west 

and Hongkong or Singapore in the east. And viewing matters from 
Clarence Streit’s angle of the Union NoWy or looldng into the future, 
we in India cannot or will not be allowed to live a hermit’s 
life during times when history and geography are being re-made, 
made anew, almost every six months. In the last volume of the 

Annual Register we have traced the movement of thought and dream 
that destiny appears to be charting for the people of the United 
States. Not all the people in that republic who have been thinking 

and dreaming of “world leadership” for their own country are 
thinkers and dreamers. There are many hard-headed men amongst 

them who have been drawing up a balance-sheet of pi'ofit and loss 
that would accrue as a consequence of an Anglo-American partnership 
in world affairs. Their mind peeps out of the words that appeared 
in an article published in the U. S. A. monthly — The Living Age — 
in its February, 1941, number ; — 

“PhyBically speaking the Biitlsh Isles aie of little value to us, even if they 
survive ; systematic destruction of their facilities ( ports, communication heads, 
industrial installations etc.) continues unabated. We do want, however, tariff free 
access to the vast markets of the Dominions and Colonies. We want free access 
to their sources of tin, lubber, nickel, magnesium, gold, vegetable oils, iron, and a 
long list of other materials... . Wo want a moie responsible interest in the British 
Navy, and we could doubtless save millions in projected naval construction by a 
joint ownership of the British and American Fleets.” 

It is the hard-headed appraisers of assets under British control, 
represented by the article quoted above who, we may be sure, will 
^ be dominating policy in the coming years. In the 

"^isra” w^the ” volume of the Annual Register we have 

^^”*wing discussed how the “mixing up” of Anglo-American 

affairs, so hopefully and exultantly welcomed by Mr. 
Winston Ohurcbill, the British Premier, is being brought nearer by 
tbe Anglo-German War, by the adversity of Britain shrewdly exploited 
by the ruling classes of the United States as the opportunity for the 
expansion of “dollar imperialism” over the far spaces of the world. 
Clarence Streit's Union Now is an indication of some such develop- 
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menfc. His omission of any reference to India in the scheme he has 
advertised exposes the workings of a mind that is blinded by credal 
and colour conceits in sketching political and economic arrangements. 
We can pass by this scheme as we believe that no “new order” in 
the world can be established or be made stable which ignored 
India or thought that India could be kept satisfied and contented 
as parij of the “dependent empire” of the Anglo-American “Union”. 
For the present war will be but an episode in the procession of 
international bitterness if it failed to settle the problem of “Have- 
got” and “Have-not” Powers. Ambitions of defeated and “Have-not” 
Powers, the insulted self-respect of peoples, will start another confla- 
gration before the losses of the present one has been made up. Tho 
ruling classes of the modern world know this more than any body 
else. But as in the past, so in the present, they cannot halt the 
march of greed and pride. Teachings of religions, the experience of 
the futility of wars, did not teach our Aryan foro-fathers, filmed in 
the Ramayana and tho Mahabharata, to behave better. The European 
and American peoples, those of the Soviet republics and of Japan, 
appear to bo following the same round of folly, to be heading for 
the same sufferings and age-long frustrations. 


Today when tho European continent appears to bo shaking under 
the tramp of Germany’s triumphant hosts, when Japan has been 
doing her best and worst to subdue China and 

Tokyo-Tri^ty establish a “Greater East Asia”, we in India appear 

1940 te be watching events, described in tho Rmyiaycma 

and the Mahabharata, The causes of tho disputes 
might have been different, but in methods of warfare, in tho bitterness 
of warfare, in the sense of injustice and cruel wrong, in the pride 
of power, the heroes of those unremembered days did not differ much 
from the Hitlers, the Mussolinis and the Churchills of tho x^rosont 
day. Modern interpreters of the Ramayana and tho Mahabharata 
stories have told us that behind the slogans of right and justice 
uttered by the combatants of those days there wore material interests 
for which they sacrificed themselves in such profusion. Today also 
we are asked by the combatants to suffer and sacrifice for the 
establishment of “now orders” in Europe, in Asia and in Africa. 

What the leaders of the Axis Powers — Germany, Italy and Japan — > 
want, we know. Britain through the lips of Mr. Winston Churchill 

has not cared to give the world any better idea of her war aims 

than opposition to and destruction of all that tho European and 
Asiatic dictatorships stood for. The Axis Powers ai^pear to desire 
that Britain, which has bossed over the world for about two 


hundred years, should allow them to have a try at the same game. 
They do not make a secret of the fact that Britain stands between 
their desire and destiny ; that the United States by supporting 
Britain in this madness must share a part of the guilt for frustrat- 
ing a historic process. In the Preamble of the Axis Treaty signed 
in the morning of September 27, 1940, is a charter of the “new 
order of things calculated to promote and maintain the prosperity 
and welfare of the peoples concerned” (of Europe and Greater East 
^ia.)~ In Art. II Japan “recognises and respects the leadership 
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of Germany ^ and Italy” in the European new order ; Germany and 
Italy “recognise and respect the leadership of Japan” in the new order 
in Greater East Asia. Art, III of the treaty holds a threat of 
“political, economic and military means” which will be used if and 
when “one of the contracting parties is attacked by a Power at 
present not involved in the European war or in the Chinese- Japanese 
conflict.” This Article has been interpreted as directed specially 
against the United States ; President Eoosevelt has done so in a 
broadcast in the first week of January, 1941 : “the threat that if 
the United States interfered with or blocked... --a programme aimed 
at world control — they (the Tripartite Powers) would unite in ultimate 
action against the United States,” 


Since those days men and women in the world have been specu- 
lating about the time and place when and where Japan would make 
^ good this threat. British administrators who till the 

southern hem dealing with had beon asking us to 

march trust to British power on sea on land and in the air for 

the defence of India's frontiers awakened themselves 


and wakened us to the danger that appeared to be approaching us 
from the east, from Japan. Speculations in the Press also became 
busy with regard to the possible moves of Japan. It was apparent 
that with her control of the Island of Hainan north-east and of the 
Spratley Island south-east of Indo-China, Japan has established her 
dominance over the sea-route to Singapore. But “a graver aspect of 
this business centres in Siam... With the help of Buddhist propaganda, 
Siam has for some years revolved in the Japanese orbit”. (New 
Statesman & Nation). There has evolved in Burma also a “Fifth Column” 
through whom Japan has been irritating the fear in Burman hearts of the 
peaceful hordes of China who have been flooding into Burma. We have 
a certain feeling, however, that Japan would not be moving against 
Malaya or Burma before things got busy in the East Mediterranean 
and the British lost control over her special possessions in and around 
this area — Egypt, the Suez Canal, Palestine, Iraq ; that Japan would 
not dare move her Navy so far away from her Home Base. For, 
her Navy like that of Britain is her “life-line” ; she cannot risk it. 
The more possible moves are to be made through Indo-China and Siam. 


As soon as France fell in Europe Indo-China became a helpless victim 
to the aggression of Japan and Siam. The latter country demanded 
certain “frontier rectifications” east of the river Mekong, 
The The French administration in Indo-China had to yield 

preliminary steps to this demand. It was given out that Japan 

had acted the part of an “honest broker” in 
this affair ; that the commission that she had extracted from both 
the contestants has not been inconsiderable. From Indo-Ohina she 
demanded the following : “virtual monopoly of Indo-Ohina 's production 
of rice ; rubber and coal : free-hand to exploit Indo-Ohina's natural 
resources ; military garrison along the Chinese frontier (6,000 accord- 
ing to Japanese report ; 60,000 according to Chinese) : Japanese in- 
spectors at all Indo-Chinese custom houses ; a naval base at the 

Camranh Bay ; defence concessions at Saigon ; air bases throughout 
Indo-China.” From Thailand (Siam) she demanded ; “a Naval Base at 
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the Gulf of Siam for a Fleet of 15 battleships, cruisers and auxiliary 
crafts/’ The delegates signed as the threat was hold that unless the 
terms were accepted naval units would go into action, and invasion of 
both the countries would follow. 

It does not require much thought to understand that these Japanese 
activities are a threat to the certainties of existence to which India 
has got habituated during about the last two hundred 
years. In Vol. I, of 1938 and Yol. I of 1940, of the 

iirst decade oi 20tli ‘ 4 7 -r-. • j; i n* n .1 * 

century & now AnnuaL Begister^ we have discussed the various ways 
in which India has been influenced during the last 
forty years by Japan. During the first decade of this century Japan 
was the centre of hope of all the Asiatic peoples ; and how since 
she occupied Korea and began to practise all the arts of expanding 
imperialism, she has suffered in the estimation of her fellow- Asiatics. 
This disillusionment may be due to the fact that we, Indians, looked 
on Japan through a halo of romance and idealism ; that without any 
experience of “high politics” we fell easy victims to the slogans 
about Asiatic unity, about Japan anxious and ready to help fellow- 
Asiatics who lived under European domination. The rude shaking 
that we havo received from Japan has, however, been a distinct boon. 
Wo have learnt that idealism does not move State policy ; that 
group or national self-interest cannot afford to be guided by idealistic 
motives ; that an individual Japanese, an individual Briton, 
an individual Indian, an individual Gorman can make the utmost 
sacrifice in defence of justice, but that none of the conglomeration of 
these individuals which are nations are capable of such idealistic 
conduct. Therefore is it that we can look with a certain amount of 
detachment on the conflicts and competitions between nations between 
“the Powers” of Europe, Asia and America ; and we can prepare 
ourselves for the uncertainties of the “now orders” that German, 
Anglo-American, Japanese or Soviet leadership has been building up for 
the world. This may sound cynical. But this amount of cynicism 
or agnosticism is helpful in these hectic days in maintaining some sort 
of a balance, in looking at world- shaking events. 


We have dealt so far with developments, near and far. One 
enigma, however, remains which has defied the scrutiny of the most 
. wise of statesmen, and the utmost curiosity of news- 

paper correspondents. The Soviet dictator has been 
Soviet this enigma since August, 1939 wlion ho allowed 

the Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and the German 
Foreign Minister Eibbentrop to effect the Non- Aggression Pact, Since 
then the question has been repeatedly asked — who has gained by the 
Pact ? The Soviet has gained Poland, has been able to rope in 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia as units in the Soviet State ; has gained 
Bessarabia. All these territories she has gained without shedding a 
drop of blood, so to say. Her adventure in Finland has not been 
as creditable. But Germany has gained more. And when she stretched 
her hands towards Rumania and helped to disrupt this State by 
distributing chunks of Rumanian territory among her proteges — 
Hungary and Bulgaria — and forced her entrance into the Black Sea, 
speculations got busy with the reactions of the Soviet to this 
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German movement towards the East. It was asserted that the Soviet 
could not tolerate this. But the Soviet did tolerate it. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that Germany could do this trick without the 
connivance of the Soviet, could sport in the waters of the Black 
Sea without Soviet approval. A clause in the Eusso-German Nfon- 
Aggression Pact had spoken of the signatories remaining “in continuous 
touch with each other for consultation and in order to inform each 
other regarding questions that concern their mutual interest.” It 
is difficult to believe that the Soviet did not have any interest in 
the changes in Eumania that have made the Nazi and Soviet States 
near neighbours which, we have been told, was the one thing both 
wanted to avoid. 

History, recent history when Herr Hitler was cursing Communism 
with such gusto, does not support the thesis that the ruling classes 
, , of the Eeich and the Soviet were at daggers* drawn 

other. The predecessors ^of the Nazis in 
& Soviet help ^^he government of the “Eepublic”, their military 
advisers, saw “Germany’s military rebirth” resulting 
from “a conjunction with Eussia”, to quote General Schleicher who 
was for a short while Ohancelior of the German Eepublic ; he was 
the predecessor of Yon Papen who made way for Herr Hitler. 
General Hans Von Seeckt, the creator of the Eeichswehr which form 
the officers’ cadre of the German Army even of to-day, was the 
moving spirit in helping to reach an understanding with the Soviet 
by the Treaty of Eappallo and the Military Agreement of 1922. 
Ohancelior Scheidemann revealed in the Eeichstag on December 16, 
1926, that the Eeichwehr was enabled to maintain a special group 
which spent about seven crores of rupees every year for the manu- 
facture of arms in the Soviet in contravention of the military clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty. German rearmament centres were allowed 
to be built by the Soviet on her own soil. Over a hundred 
Eeichwehr officers were given constant leave for special military 
duties in Eussia. Marshall Keitel, the present Oonsmander-in-Ohief 
of the Germany Army, was one of them ; General Hasse was 
another of the leaders of the pro-Eussian party. 

This may appear as old history today. But even as late 
as the autumn of 1939, after the present war had started, the 
Soviet Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, M. Viacheslav 

Russia— Molotov, was as solicitious of German interests and 
“arsenal of Sentiments. He proposed a “Mutual Assistance Pact” 
Totalitarianism Turkey. Such a Pact means that if one of the 

signatories is attacked the other is obliged to come to 

his aid. But M. Molotov insisted on an “escape clause” that such a 
Pact “would not induce it to actions which might draw it into an 
armed conflict with Germany”. This history discredits the thesis 
that the Eeich and the Soviet have been pulling away in 

opposite directions. It rather supports the statement made by 

one of the most prominent of Hungarian radio commentators that “if 
the United States was the arsenal of Democracy, Eussia must now 
become the arsenal of Totalitarianism.” The^ ruling classes of the Soviet 
State cannot, it appears, even now forget “all the possible acts com- 
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mitted by Britain” against their country. The appointment of Sir 
Stafford Oripps as Britain’s ambassador at Moscow, the Soviet capital, 
has not realised all the hopes entertained. M. Molotov thinks it 
‘possibly does indicate a desire on the part of Britain to improve 
relations between the two countries.” But this recognition has been, 
it appears, weakened by certain air activitios. At the opening session 
of the 7th session of the Soviet Parliament on August 1, 194:0, M. 
Molotov referred to those without naming any names. 

late in March two foreign planes coming from the direction of Tran visited 

the region of Baku. The Iranian Government deemed it necessary to deny this 
fact, but the documents of the German While Paper throw sufliciont light on the 
incident. The repeated dispatch of this reconnaissance air craft could not aim at 
anything other than the complication of our relations with neighbouring countiics. 
Undesirable visits of air-craft to Baku and Batura were interpreted by us in this 
sense...../' 

In the last volume of the Annual Register we drew attontion to 
the discussion in the British Pross going on in tho beginning of spring, 
194:0, that tho Soviet should bo invadod either from 
The Soviet— the north through Finland or from tho south througli 

corner-stone of j^aq, and quoted tho Sunday Tinier as saying that 

peace in^Soiithern *‘air-aids on Baku from advanced points in Mosul 
would, if successful, go near ending tho War and 

would bo a far loss risky operation than an attack 
on the Siegfried Lino.” As wo write, tho wisdom of the British 
Government appears to have put a stop to this ripple of a brain 
wave. And Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Afganistan, and India who are 

neighbours of tho Soviet have been spared the oxtonsion of tho war 
inside their territories. Not one of these countries could have liked 
this prospect. As it is, Germany is tho victor on tho European 

continent. The wonderful and magnificent defence put up by littlo 
Greece against the Romo partner of the Axis, the defeats inflicted on 
the Italian Army in the hills and dales of the Groooian peninsula by 
tho small Greek Army, by its 100 aeroplanes, will havo a place in 
world history. There cannot be any manner of doubt that Britain 
was strengthening Greek resistance by the help of munitions ; it was 
given out that in November, 1940, the Greek Government bad 
allowed Britain to establish naval and air bases in the Island of 

Crete, less than 100 miles from the mainland of Greece. The 

continuing unsuccess of the Italian adventure in Greece, the possible 
opening up of a new front directed against Germany being organised 
by Britain in the isles of Greece which might be easily transferred 
to Greece — these developments will force Germany to intervene with 
all her might in Greece. For, Germany cannot afford to havo two 
fronts to fight against. This had been the one consideration that 
influenced the Nazi leaders to swallow their much-advertised prejudice 
against Bolshevism, and enter into the Non-Intervention Pact on the 
23rd of August, 1939, with tho Soviet. The consideration that in- 
fluenced the Russian rulers was that on no account and under no 
circumstances will they allow their country to get entangled in the 
present war — an imperialist war according to their view of things — 
though it is difficult to forget the fact that the Russo-German Pact hastened 
this war by assuring Germany immunity from any attack from the east. 
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Eussia’s benevolent neutrality bas kept western Asia free from the 
distractions, the dangers and the losses of war. We who live in 
the middle of southern Asia also enjoy the fruits of this policy — for 
how long only the future can say. 


But this freedom from external danger has not made our country 

and people happy. Internally we have been quarreling with one 

, - another — Hindu and Muslim, Bengalee and Beharee, the 

^and\ctlvities°^* Tamilian and the Andhra ; the rulers of the Indian States 
in India apprehensive of their privileges, threatened by the 

rising tide of democratic feeling, of a feeling for the 
better distribution of wealth and the amenities of life. 

In successive volumes of the Indian Annual Register we have 
been trying to understand and explain the many forces, . personal and 
impersonal, that have been responsible for embittering human relations 
in India. We have tried to trace the emergence of an all-India 
feeling that would build a new unity in India through “the 

eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of all possible 

race, creed, and provincial pre]udice among all lovers of the country*', 

to quote the words of the first President of the Indian National 
Congress, W. C. Bonnerjea (Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjea). In this 
field of noble work there have been many labourers belonging to 
every community in India. In many directions their work has been 
crowned with success. But the success has not been as complete as 
the pioneers of the Congress had dreamt of. The “prejudice" born of racial or 
credal or provincial or linguistic differences has by a curious trick gained 
the upper hand in India to-day, and threatens to start a “civil war" in 
the country. Through the Press and on the platform there has been 
resounding all over India the cry that India was no nation, that in 
theory and in fact, she has been never a nation ; that in India 

there could be a Hindu nation, a Muslim nation, a Dravid nation ; 

that there can be only Hindustan or Pakistan or Dravidistan or 
Shikhistan — not India one, whole, and indivisible. The controversy 
lashed by these separatist conceits and slogans has been as vigorous 
during these six months (July — December, 1940). The demand of the 
Muslim League embodied in the Lahore resolution suggesting a division 
of India into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones has created a "civil 
war’* mentality in the country. Even so sedate and sober a public 
man as Sir Sivaswamy Iyer of Madras has been led to declare that 
this division would be resisted at the cost of a civil war. 


Cocvoeation 

addresses 


In the rising temper of communalism men of good will are being 
pushed aside. But they have not been yielding place without a 
struggle. During the period we have been dealing with 
C^llenged in many of the Convocation Addresses delivered to the 

different Universities the theory of the Hindus and 
Muslims of . India being separate nations has been 
challenged by the majority of the speakers. At the Osmania University 
(Hyderabad, Deccan), Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of - the Eederal 
Court of India, drew pointed attention to the danger of accentuating 
this “civil war" mentality, and for a warning asked us to remember 
the suffering and misery of I8th century India, to look to China 
where the absence of “a’ strong and powerful Central Government" 
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has enfciiled intense human misery. At the Muslim University 
(Aligarh) Sir Sultan Ahmed spoke of the unwisdom of making much 
of the cultural differences between Hindus and Muslims. And he 
reached the bed-rock of Indian life when he declared : 

“There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all 
Indians ; we breathe the same atmosphere and till the same land. We are inherit 
tors of the same old proud civilisation our destinies are linked together.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari at the Bombay University reached a higher 
India’s sense of altitude of thought when he utilized the highest 
unity behind the generalisation of moderen science and of ancient 
phenomenal world knowledge and wisdom to re-emphasise the unity 
that has been India's, from before historic times : 

“The 19th century belief in the permanent diversity of elements has been 
discarded. Matter and Spirit are no longer held to be different and opposed to 
each other. The belief in the supreme Unity behind the phenomenal world is a 
very ancient maxim of Indian thought. Fiom it sprang the principle of respect for 
all religions as so many different avenues to salvation. Our country has been the 

meeting place of all the great religions and the great cultures ot the world 

Our country, by the assembling hi it from immemorial times of all the great 
religions, is the one place where such an outlook (“enlightened religious outlook” ) 
is most likely to be developed.” 

But in the temper and mood in which the controvertialists were 
during these months, there was little chance of people being moved 
by such idealism. The majority of them refused to accept the purpose 
of Indian history as described by Sir Akbar Hydari. They were 
after material interests in the pursuit of which they could not afford 
to have the native hue of their resolution sicklied over with the 
pale cast of such thoughts. The publication in the Indian Press of 
the correspondence that had passed between Mr. Jinnah and Lord 
Linlithgow and his Private Secretary, Mr. Laithwaite, during the period — 
February 24, 1940 to September 26, 1940 — threw a vivid light on the 
“communal problem’^ as it was described in the pamphlet entitled 
Communal Harmony written by Percival Spear (Oxford University Press) : 

” The British stands by in anxious helplessness, with no plan of its own 

beyond beseeching the parties to agree, and piomising to implement an agreement 
which it seems impossible to achieve.” 


This correspondence may be accepted as representative not only of 
the Muslim League mind but of the “communal mind** all over the 
ii/r„on«, country, irrespective of its many differences. There is 

Sral attempt on the part of Mr. Jinnah to minimise the 

cial Governments many differences that stood between the Hindu and 
the ^ Muslim of India in building a free State in this 
country. He is cynically frank in showing that he is out to be given 
places of power and patronage by Lord Linlithgow in the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India. In course of the “rough note** 
prepared by him of the points discussed between His Excellency and 
the Muslim League leader on June 27, 1940, and sent to Mr. Laithwaite, 
Mr. Jinnah made the following demand : 


‘'That the Executive Council of the Viceroy should be enlarged within the 
frame-woik of the present constitution and existing law, the additional number to 
b> settled by further discussion, but it being understood that the Muslim representa- 
tives must be eciual to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in, otherwise 
they should have the majority of additional members as it is obvious that the main 
burden and the respousibility will be borne by the Muslims in that case,” 
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In the Provinces where Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act has to operate, Non-ofl&cial Advisers should be appointed ; ‘^the 
majority of the Non-Official Advisers should be representatives of the 
Mussalmans/’ In the proposed War Council consisting of not less 
than 15 members, the association of the Princes can be secured. In 
this Council also ‘‘the representation of Muslim India must be equal to 
that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in ; otherwise they should 
have the majority.” Pinally the Muslim League should choose the 
Muslim representatives to the War Council, to the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General, and the additional Non-Official Advisers of the 
Provincial Governors. 


Lord Linlithgow, however, appears to have been 
unable to acce^ unable to accept these Muslim League overtures with 
this demand^ dangerous implications. In the letter dated 6th 

July. 1940, he made this clear. 

‘‘There is, however no question of responsibility falling in greater or less 

degree on any particular section. Pesponeibility will be that of Govenior-General- 

in-Council as a whole such persons cannot be the nominees of any political 

parties, '* 

We think that Mr. Jinnah invited this rebuff. He had forgotten 
reality, encouraged thereto by his feeling that the Muslim League and 
the Indo-British Government were as “confident friends”. Otherwise 
he could not have written in his first letter dated February 24, 1940, 
the following friendly remonstrance : 

We are constrained to state that Your Excellency is unnecessarily over-anxious 
about the interests of other communities. It has never been our desire to unjustly 
harm any community......” 


Mr, Jinnah in this correspondence did not care to mention the name 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which claims to represent the 
TT, j « 1 . feelings and sentiments, to defend the interests, of the 

Hindu community of India. In this he has been less 
Ignored realist that he claims to be. His assurance 

that the Muslim League had no desire to unjustly 
harm any community has been taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, held on September 22, 1940, a few resolutions were passed. One 
of the resolutions recognised that the present war has offered opportunity “for 
the general militarisation of the Hindus, and for the organisation of the 
system of India on sound and up-to-date modern lines, so that India be 
converted into a self-contained defence unit.” 


It also expressed willingness “whole-heartedly to work out the 
schemes of the expansion of the Viceroy^s Executive 
Mahasabha Council and the War Advisory Council” — but ‘on 
demand honourable terms of equity and justice”. And in the 

next clause it indicated the lines of this equitable 
and just policy — that 

‘‘in view of the reported understanding between the Yiceioy and the Muslim 
League that the League ^ould be given 2 (two) seats on the proposed extended 
Executive Council and 5 ( five ) seals in the proposed War Advieoiy Council, the 
Hindu Mahasabha claims representation of 6 ( six ) seats on the extended Execut- 
ive Council and 15 ( fifteen ) seats on the War Advisoiy Council on the 
population basis,” 
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Public men in India, leaders of public feeling and opinion in India 
who were outside the Indian National Congress, the All-India Hindu 
National Mahasabha, the All-India ^ Muslim League and the 

Government National Liberal Federation, have also been applying 

‘‘responsible to their minds to the solution of tho political deadlock 
tbe Crown” India. They have differed from these organisations 

in certain of the principles and policies that guide and seek to give 
practical shape to India’s present and future. But in one thing they 
and representatives of the organisations named above appear to be 
agreed that only a united demand can bend the British Government 
to surrender power, only a united effort can organise the forces and 
resources of the country for the success of tho war into which the 
British Imperial Government has thrown India. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru of Allahabad may be accepted as a representative of this feeling 
and opinion. In a statement made through the Press in the second 
week of December, 1940, he recalled the suggestion he had made in 
May last about the way in which “a minimum amount of agreement” 
could be reached amongst the various political parties in India con- 
tending for their respective share of political power. This could be done 
by the setting up of a “National Government.” Sir Tej Bahadur explained 
the nature of this “National Government” — it might be a Government 
responsible to the Legislature or to the Crown. In the then existing 
circumstances of the country he did not put forward the idea of a 
“National Government” responsible to the Legislature, particularly 
“because no responsible government could be formed in the 

true constitutional sense of the word upon tho existing franchise and 
with important elements kept out of the Legislature.” In his December 
statement Sir Tej revived his May suggestion with the important 
amendment added that the “National Government’' should have a 
majority of Indian members, and that the Defence portfolio should be 
in charge of an Indian. 

He appears to have laid special stress on the Defence problem, and on 

an Indian member being in charge of Defence. Ho felt so strongly on the 

j matter that he suggested that the appointment of the 

Indian member should coincide in time “with the 
ence on inoianL n 

Defence Member advent of the new Oommander-m-chiof, or even 
before” (Italics ours). The reasons for this insistence 
he stated frankly : 

“the moral effect of that on the imagination of the people will be immense, 
and in my opinion, the Government by agreeing to it. will be reviving the faith of 
the country, and removing the sense of frustration which, in the last analysis, 
Is affecting the entire psychology of the country.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was not particular with regard to the name 
which the proposed “war period” institution should be known by — call 
^ it “National Government”, “National Executive” or 

UbiUtj“irASCTst “JJxeoutiYe Council” ; he was concerned “to give it in 
proposals^ substance the character of a “National Government”. He 
was not satisfied with Lord Linlithgow's 8th of August 
proposals, and the spirit and shape of the commentary on these by 
the Secretary of State for India in his speech made in the House of Commons 
a week later. He noted particularly that the emphasis laid on “political 
leaders joining as individuals” entitled one “to conclude that the idea 
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of collective responsibility was ruled out in the absence of the agree- 
ment in principle** between the British Government and the Indian 
people, between the various classes, groups and parties among Indians* 

This absence of agreement has been laid at the door of the 

Indian National Congress for refusing to follow Lord Linlithgow and 
his advisers into their policy of maldng India a 
^^NaUonal participant in the present war without caring to 
self-respect consult Indian opinion. British publicists and public 
men have been busy misrepresenting Congress atti- 
tude in this matter. The Hound Table ^ the London Quarterly, has 

been least unfair in describing the developments that forced the Con- 
gress into this attitude. In its September (1940) number a writer 
of a survey of “The British Commonwealth at War** made observa- 
tions that can be accepted as a representation fairly accurate not 
only of the Congress attitude but of Nationalist India's attittude. 
He said that the Congress’ was the only note that did not accord with the 
general chorus of approval said to have been raised in India of the 
stand of the British Government in the defence of what John 
Priestly has called “that indefinity called democracy,** But the 
Round Table writer was constrained to admit that 

“ even that note might never have been sounded if only means could have 

been found for obtaining the assent of politically-minded India to the inevitable 
decision to go to war. As it was, the crisis caught India when she was still 
standing on the threshold of Dominion Status, so that while all the Dominions 
were free to choose, India was committed to war by a constitutional procedure 
which, though legally correct, provided for no consultation of the Indian people* 
That was bound to affront the self-respect of Indian nationalists, since the essence 
of nationalism is the claim to a footing of equal freedom in the society 
of nations.” 

Judged by the standards set up by the writer in the quotation 
made above, the British Government and its “subordinate” branch 
— the Government in India — have failed on every 

“Mora^l^ loss count. We do not refer to the material loss to 

Britain Britain having to carry on a world-wide war with a 

disorganised India, with an unreconciled India. The 
moral loss has been incalculable. The Round Table has acknowledged 
that Britain has lost “the moral influence such (Indian) support 

would have in the eyes of the world.” Perhaps, the Britisher has 
lost the capacity to appreciate this loss, this moral loss, as Gandhiji 
suggested. The Britisher is extraordinarily brave in the battle-field ; 
but he lacks bravery to take risks in the moral domain ; has the 
latter “any place in British politics ?” — asked Gandhiji. 

During this period the major part of British propa- 
ganda to discredit the Congress has been done by Mr. Amery, 

Secretary of State for India, In speeches made in 

Responsibility for House of Commons and outside he was at pains 

* conceits show that the demand made by the Congress 

for the recognition of India’s independence by the 
British Government is unrepresentative of Indian sentiment. In his 
14th August (I940i speech explaining the virtues of Lord Linlithgow’s 
proposals of a week earlier he spoke of the constitutional deadlock 
in India as “not so much between His Majesty’s Government and 
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a consentient Opposition as between the main elements in India’s 
national life.” He spoke of **the great Muslim community ninety 
millions strong”, the difference between whom and their Hindu fellow 
country-men *'goes deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 
India......” : he spoke of ‘‘the great body of what are known as the 

Scheduled Castes who feel that as a community they stand out- 
side the main body of the Hindu community which is represented 
by the Congress.” This was an old brief from which Mr. Amery 
spoke, himself giving the newly found “Scheduled Castes” a place 
in it. About thirty-two years back it was got ready for Lord Morley 
when “separate electorates” were injected into the Indian constitution. 
Introducing his India Bill “honest John” had spoken as follows : 

“The difference between Mohammadanism and Hinduism is not a mere 
difference of articles of religious faith or dogma. It is a diference in life, iu 
tradition, in history, in all the social things as well as articles of belief that 
constitute a community.” 

The verdict of history in thus exciting out of the unconscious 
life of India all the separatist conceits and ambitions will not be 
more complimentary to British politicians than what has been passed 
on Anglo-Irish relations. The new Statesman & Nation (London) 
anticipated this historical verdict when it wrote that the assurance 
to the minorities, to the Muslims and the Princes, that they would 
not be handed^ over to any Government whose authority they chose 
to deny gave “a formidable right to veto the will of Indian demo- 
cracy” to these interests. 

“It repeats exactly what was said with fatal results to Ulster. It may well be 
that coercion would be unnecessary or impossible. But need we have said so with 
the solemnity of a pledge 

In “the charter of intransigence” given to minority interests in India, Mr, 
Amery did not make much of the protection of British interests stabilized in 
India under the guise of “India Ltds.” In his 20th of November speech in 
the House of Commons he suggested a lurid picture of an independent 
India bereft of the “use of British work in the Indian Army, of 
the British troops now in India and the main body of British Air 
Force while the Indian Air Force grows, and also of the British 
Navy”. He suggested the reply to the question asked of the House 
whether it would be prepared to 

put these forces in India at India's disposal without assuring itself of some 
guarantees as to the use to be made of these forces both in India's external relations 
and in her Internal administration 

The quotations made above from Mr. Amery’s two speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons describe the insoluble problems 
gj that India must slove if she ever hoped to attain 

b ogan Statehood in the modern world. As Mr. Spear said 

‘^Ijadia First” Britain has nothing to contribute towards their solution 
except an “anxious helplessness”, as useless as it is 
irritating. It is, therefore, that Mr. Amery’s speech, made at Foyle’s 
Luncheon on the 21st of December (1940) where he commended the 
watchword of India First, did not carry any message of hope to 
distracted India — distracted by a European war into which she had 
be^ pushed, distracted by communal controversies, distracted by 
official' offloiousness that complicated rather than simplied matters. Mr; 
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Amery’s sincerifey in commending this watch-word may not be questioned ; 
his eloquent words may have had the true ring. 

“By India I mean India as a whole. India as nature and history have shaped 
her. India with her infinite variety and undeilying unity, India as she is today, 
and as we wish her to be in the years to come.” 


But these eloquent words carried hardly any weight with those 
amongst the Muslims of India whom the “patronage” of the British 
bur,eaucracy had emboldened to act against nature 
commimri- history. A section of these assembled in the 

igts Working Committee of the United Provinces Muslim 

League “read with alarm and serious misgivings” Mr, 
Amery*s suggestion of the slogan — India First — and its malign influence 
on “the demand of the Muslims for separate Zones.” These men 
went further ; in their wisdom they declared that 

‘Islam First’ is the only slogan for Muslims, and they can never accept or 
countenance any political slogan which conflicts with Muslim political and religious 
sentiments.’* 


The argument between British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism 
is sought to be displayed as really the result of differences between 
the Indian and the Indian. It has proved to be 
Paradox^^oji the unending. ^ But all the subtlety employed has failed to 

situation blaok-out “the paradoxical situation by which India, 

as part of the British Empire, is being forced to 
figbt for democracy, while being informed that she is not yet ready 
to enjoy its privileges ” — {New York Times)* It is the refusal of the 
Indian National Congress to be side-tracked into 'communal bickerings 
that has saved a certain amount of dignity to this controversy. The 
Congress that has been blamed for creating the dead-lock in India 
tock the initiative on July 7, 1940, in showing a way out of it Its 
Working Committee declared that the acknowledgment by Great 

Britain of the independence of India was the only solution of the 
problem ; that “as an immediate step in giving effect to it 

*‘A provisional National Government should be constituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature, and secure the 
closest co-operation of the Responsible Governments in the provinces.” 


How India could 
help defence 
activities 


It was not merely for the satisfaction of political 
ambitions that this constitutional device’^as suggested. 
The Working Committee hoped thereby to play a part 
in meeting the immediate demands of the international 
situation. It gave expression to the hope that 

“If these measures are adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw in its 
full weight in the efforts for the effective organisation of the defence of the 
country.” 

This resolution of the Working Committee was ratified by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its meetings held at Poona on July 27 
and 28, 1940. In confirming the Wardha Statement issued by the 
Working Committee on June 21, 1940, the All-India Congress Committee 
decided “to take a path which was different from the innermost 
yearnings of one who had been the guide, philosopher and friend of 
the Congress all these twenty years.*, It did so by declaring that 
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**While the Congress must adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in 
the struggle for independence, it is unable, in the present circumstances, to declare 
that the principle should be extended to Free India’s national defence.” 

This resolution does not clearly explain all the motives that 
influenced the highest executive of the Congress to make this “new 
Congress “not departure/* These are made clear in the speeches and 
an institution for statements of Congress leaders. In initiating the 
organising world proceedings of the Poona meeting of the All-India 
peace ’ Congress Committee the President, Maulana Abul Kalam 

Azad, declared that their organisation was “pledged to win the political 
independence of the country”; it was “not an institution for organising 
world peace.** The pressure of external and internal complications 
has forced this recognition, and the Maulana Saheb could “honestly** 
say that the vast majority of Congressmen could not go as far as 
Gandhi ji wanted them to go ; ha admitted that it was “a weakness 
on our parti* which we shared “with the entire humanity**. Sri 
Ohakravarbi Eajagopalachari who was credited with drafting the Con- 
gress resolution and carrying the majority of the Working Committee and 
of the All-India Congress Committee against the opposition of “orthodox** 
Gandhites as Babu Rajendra Prasad, was more explicit and concrete 
in explaining the inwardness of the Congress resolution. He expressed 
himself with a frankness that required more than courage in the 
existing tension of feeling and estrangement, of suspicion of each others 
bona-fides that characterized Indo-British relations. At the inaugura- 
tion of the Tambaran Christian Oollogo Union (July 19) he said that 
the Congress would be winding up its aspirations for the people of 
India, be giving up its claims for assuming the actual functions of 
government on behalf of the people, if India should declare that 
“she shall have no use for the use of violence** ; that would only be 
making the Congress, instead of the instrument of Indian Nationalism in 
attaining polibical freedom that it is today, the “torch* bearers of a new life 
or missionaries of a new reform of the whole world ;** the demand or expec- 
tation that the Congress should extend “non-violence, for the first timo and 
immediately, to the field of national defence, internal peace or against external 
aggression”, could nob be fulfilled ; it was “not a responsibility which 
the Working Committee of the Congress felt they were equal to the 
task of undertaking.** 

The most significant of the statements made by him was however 
the following that occurred in a Press statement dated July 22, 1940 : 

‘The declaration o! freedom that we demand does not mean a withdrawal from 
the British plan of defence.” 

This was a concession to the needs of British Imperialism that was 
not easy for an Indian public man to make, by a man who had resigned 
Indian freedom— the dignity and responsibility of leading the Ministry 
not “a withdrawal in Madras as a protest against the war policy of 
from British plan” the British Government. To agree to align the 
0 e ence defence policy of India by the side of Britain*s far- 
flung empire was taking away much from the contents of national 
independence which in one shape or other the Congress has been 
demanding from the British Government ; this interpretation o£ the 
Congress demand recognised that the British Imperial General Staff 
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would be accepted as the guide of the General Staff of “free India”; 
it may be said to have conceded the demand of Mr. Amery for 
guarantees” about^^the use or misuse of British troops retained in India 
after the arrival of Dominion status”, made in his speech of November 
20, 1940. This mood of sweet reasonableness was not confined to 
the Congressmen of the Deccan alone who are believed to be 
adepts in constructive statesmanship, and are said to be eritieal and 
impatient of the destructive idealism of Aryavarta. Sardar Balia vbhai 
Patel was as anxious to accept responsibility for government. In a 
speech (July 19, 1940) made to the students of the S. L. D. ArM College 
of Ahmedabad, he confessed that as representatives of constituencies 
they could not shirk “the responsibility of meeting external attacks or 
internal disorder” ; that they were prepared to resort to “violence” in 
meeting half-way, more than half-way, the violence of external enemies 
and the disturbers of internal peace. 

Even Gandhiji in course of a statement made on October 5, 1940, 
giving an impression to the public of his interviews with Lord 
, Linlithgow during the previous week, the last week 

from CongressMo September, was considerate to the difiSculties of 
Linlithgow cabinet Britain. He told His Excellency in the plainest words 
possible that “the Congress had no desire to mount 
to power at the expense of a single national interest”. Lord Linlithgow 

“will, therefore, have no oppoeition from the Congress if he forms a cabinet 
composed of representatives of different parties. The Congress would be content 
to be in the opposition so far as the war effort is concerned and so long as the 
Government machinery has to subserve imperialist ends,” 

This was putting the coping-stone on the structure of “compromise 
with British imperialism”. To make things easy for Lord Linlithgow*s 
August offer Sri Ohakravarti Eajagopalachari had 
during the last week of August, 1940, made a “sport- 

Premier offer” through a London daily to the British 

Government and indirectly to the “minorities” of 
India. He declared that he would persuade the Congress to agree to 
his new proposal that in forming the “provisional National Government 
•• at the centre”, the suggestion made at the Poona meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee, the All-India Muslim League would be 
choosing the Premier who would form his own Ministry. In making 
this proposal it was hoped that Congress disinterestedness in the 
competition for power that had ensued in India would be recognised 
by friends and foes alike, and the British Government would be 
able to enlist a not inconsiderable proportion of Indian Nationalist 

opinion on its side. The Press in India grew enthusiastic over this 
offer. The Star of India, the Calcutta Muslim daily, seized upon the 
core of the offer made in the spirit of Zagloul Pasha in his dealings 
with the small Coptic minority of Egypt, and opined that 

“The offer is interpreted in responsible political and official circles as having 
placed the entire future of India in the hands of the Mmoiities thus even cutting 
the ground fiom under the feet of the British Government, who ^ declared that the 
minorities question should be satisfactorily Fettled. If the Muslim League accepts 
the offer, then it is considered that the British Government will have no alter- 
native but to accept the settlement and proceed with the establishment of a National 
Government at the Centre.” 

Neither did the British Government nor did the Muslim League 
H 
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take advantage of the Rajagopalachari offer as a moans of resolving 
the political deadlock in India ; Gandhi]i's more 
positive assurance to Lord Linlithgow has remained 
proposals unrecognised and unused. We have not been able 
to get at any reason that influenced the British 
Government and the Muslim League to reject out of hand these over- 
tures from the side of the Congress leaders. The Muslim League position 
was indicated in the quotations made from the Jinnah-Linlithgow 
correspondence ; it wanted a majority roprosontation in the Governor- 
General’s extended Executive Council, in the Adviserships of the Pro- 
vincial Governors where the Congress Ministries had resigned and in 
the War Advisory Council. Herein the British bureaucracy could not 
accommodate and oblige their “confident friends”. On the part of the 
Government in their much-advertised August proposals there was 
vagueness all along. None of the Indian loaders could definitely say 
after their interviews with Lord Linlithgow what the total strength 
of his Executive Council would be ; His Excolloncy appeared to have 
mentioned the number 11 ; they could not tell how tho portfolios 
would bo distributed and assigned to ropresontativos of the different 
parties that would agree to take part in tho administration Of course, 
Mr, Amory spoke grandiloquently of them as coming to tho Govornor- 
General’s Executive Council, “not as mere advisers, but as ministers 

responsible for departments of State, and in such numbers as to 

constitute a substantial majority ovor tho European mombors 

He did not toll us how this arrangement would differ from the 

present one. He did not care to elaborate his thesis— -to whom would 
these “ministers” be “responsiblo” ; if they remained as tho members 

of the Executive Council at present aro “responsible” to tho Governor- 

General and through him to the Secretary of State for India and 
through the latter to tho British Cabinet, to tho Parliament of 
Great Britain, and ultimately to the British people — the August propo- 
sals would be no improvement. He also talked of a principle 

inspiring the proposals which, once taken, “remains’" — tho principle 
that “the Viceroy’s Council must consist of a ma]ority of elected 
members.” Mr. Amery was talking on November 20th 1940, on this 
theme. The questions naturally arise — why could not ho, why could 
not the British Cabinet, act on this indnciple when a month and a 
half earlier, on October 6th, Gandhiji had issued tho statement that 
there would be no “opposition from the Congress” if Lord Linlithgow 
could “form a Cabinet composed of representatives of different par- 
ties” ? Sir^ Tej Bahadur Sapru’s proposal made in May, 1940, and 
reiterated in December, had pub forward the same principlo of 
action, of a “National Government” in India “responsible to the 
Crown”. ^ Why has nothing been done to implement it, to give it 
constitutional shape and form ? Gandhi]i’s assurance had relieved, or 
ought to have, the British bureaucracy of any apprehension of 
pressure from the Congress. Why did they not utilise this relief for 
organising their war activities in India with a certain appearance of 
>11-India support ? What has become of Mr. Amery’s proud assertion 
that if, unfurtunatoly, even the non-Oongress parties in India failed 
to accept the August offer, “Lord Linlithgow will, of course, still go 
ahead.....,”? Where has the going ahead led India to ? 
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These questions have baffled all speculations for their proper 
replies. It is difficult to believe that any individual, Indian or British, 
was responsible for twisting the processes of a 
self-assurance” reconciliation ; that the conceit, ambition or sheer 
of Anglo-Indian wrong-headedness of any individual could halt a step 
bureaucracy” that meant so much to so many millions of people 
caught and trapped in one of the major crises of 
human history* Gandhiji has given us a character-sketch of the 
present Governor-General on whom has been thrown the duty of 
straightening out the tangled relation between India and Britain. 
He is or appears to be “not receptive” ; he appears to be “unbending”, 
upheld by a belief “in the correctness of his judgment”, and having 

”as usual no faith in that of nationalist India.” Gandhiji thinks 

that in this mood or attitude Lord Linlithgow represented the 
British bureaucracy whom the exercise of autocratic powers for about two 
centuries has disabled for any act of high statesmanship that could 
appeal to the imagination, that could transform foes into friends. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu had described them as “wooden”, as “inelastic” ; 
Gandhiji’s criticism, taking Lord Linlithgow’s as the type of the mind 
that is enthroned on the seats of the mighty at Delhi-Simla, was more 
devastating. Lord Linlithgow has “amazing confidence”. 

“He does not believe in a gentleman^ or any other agreement. I have 
always felt that after the Gandhi-Trwin Pact, British satiaps decided that there 
should be no more pacts. Whatever they wanted to do, they should do 
independently. It shows either a hi^h sense of justice or boundless self-assurance. 
I think it is the latter.” 


If this analysis of the mind of the higher British bureaucracy 
in India be correct — Edward Thompson’s pamphlet — Enlist Iridia — 
Fear of new mind supplies clues to the correctness of this judgment — 

in the directorates then we are led to the conclusion that the 
of the Indian “boundless self-assurance” of the British bureaucracy 

Government stands between a India and a Britain, the former 

unreconciled and the latter with rings of dangers surrounded ; that this 
“boundless self-assurance” does “not” enable it to “give” to any 
class or group or party in India “any real and substantial share in 
the authority of the Government at the Centre*’, to quote words from 
the resolution passed at the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League held at Bombay on September 29, 1940. Our 

impression is far otherwise of the see-saw of negotiations between 
Lord Linlithgow and the various party leaders that has been going 
on since the first week of September, 1939, when His Excellency 
called India to “play a part worthy of her place among the great 
nations and historic civilisations of the world.” More than fifteen 
months have gone by since then, and the only contribution towards 
the solution of the “Indian problem” that has been made by the 
British bureaucracy of which Mr. Amery is head in England and 
Lord Linlithgow in India has been “merely to dwell on danger and 
feed panic and terror”, to quote the ex-Prenoier of Madras. Nothing 
has been done to call up the “spirit of joy and pride and a sense 
of fulfilment of the national struggle and a recklessness of individual 
existence and comforts” — the spirit that enables “men to strive and 
sacrifice to their utmost capacity”. The policy of .the Government 
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has reduced Indians to the role of an audience watching what is 
being represented as a “crusade*’ for the defenco of right and world 
democracy. The leaders of Indian opinion and life have almost been 
prevented from asking their people “to make this war their own 
cause.*' It is not “boundless self-assurance” that has inspired this policy 
of the Government hut a fear that the admission of “responsible” Indians 
into the holy of their holies where policies were mado would create 
such a disturbance there that even tho little that thoy have been 
doing for the organisation of war activities in India would get 
disarranged. It is fear of now men and new minds in the directorates 
of the Government of India that has been responsible for the failure 
of Lord Linlithgow to induce “representative Indians” to join his 
Executive Council even after the Congress had assured liim of its 
“^jenevolent neutrality.” This failure has been sought to bo covered 
up by all the subtlety of propaganda learnt in tho school of high 
politics, a subtlety that could trip even President Wilson during 
1918 and 1919- 


Eor the success of such a proi>aganda all tho separatist conceits 
and tendencies in India, now and old, have boon allowed to assert 
their claims, to undo the work of political unity on 
^of^sepTratist” 'which British administrators have boon taking pride 

conceit for more than a century. In successive volumes of 

the Annual Reijister we have tried to trace the 
inspiration and growth of these separatist ambitions. Tho latest to 
step into the arena with its demands has popped up from beyond 
historic times. We find it framed in a resolution passed at the 15bh 
session of the South Indian Liberal Federation held during the last 
week of August, 1940 — the resolution which demanded that for the 
cultural ^and economic development of Dravidians the province of 
Madras, “essentially the home of Dravidians”, should be “constituted 
as a separate administrative unit under the direct supervision of the 
Secretary of State for India.” There is a sort of poetic justice in 
the “minorities” of India standing as stumbling-blocks to that unity 
of effort when the fate of the British Empire stood in such danger. 
It is the result of a policy, temporarily successful but ultimately 
disastrous. Ireland is a standing monument to the discredit of this 
policy ; India threatens to be another. 


Disappointed with the attitude of tho British bureaucracy, as 
explained by Lord Linlithgow, Gandhiji returned from Simla. He had 
there to have certain of his “doubts as to cer- 
of^^ the British Government” dissolved through 
versm the State discussion* “The Viceroy would not be drawn into 
a discussion” of the British argument about the 
“minorities”, because it was a “matter of high policy not admitting 
of argument.” Then was raised the “issue of freedom of speech”. As 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India had been 
broadcasting that the whole of India was “voluntarily helping the war 
effort”, it became necessary to put tho claim to the test. The Con- 
gress claim was that vast majority of the people of India were 
“not interested in it.” This was also to be put to the test. This 
QOuld be done by allowing^ people to “give full expression to their vie^ys 
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in relation to war effort provided only that such expression was fully 
non-violent/* This would he putting “the war party and the non-war 

party on an equal footing.*’ Lord Linlithgow could not accept the 

validity of this plea; he ^ was prepared to extend the ‘‘special treat- 
ment” accorded to the “conscientious objector” by the laws of the 
United Kingdom to “the Indian objector, either to all war as such, 
or to the participation of India to the present war.” This “special 
treatment” absolved “the conscientious objector’* from the duty of 
fighting, and even allowed him to profess his faith in public ; but 
he was “not permitted to carry his opposition to the length of 
endeavouring to persuade others, whether soldiers or munition workers, 
to abandon their allegiance or to discontinue their effort ” Gandhi ji 
argued that conditions in India were different ; here it should be 
open to all “to deliver addresses and otherwise to call upon people 
throughout the country to refrain from assisting India’s war effort 
in any way which would involve India’s participation in bloodshed.” 
Lord Linlithgow rejected this argument, and made it clear to Gandhiji 
that such action would “certainly amount not only to the inhibition 
of India’s war effort, but to the embarrassment of Great Britain in 
the prosecution of the war which the Congress state they are anxious 
to avoid.” The Government could not tolerate such interference with 
war effort, Gandhiji recognised that India was not of “one mind” 
in this matter ; there was a part of India that was “war-minded 
and will learn the art of war through helping the British.” The 
Congress had no desire, however, “to surround ammunition factories 
or barracks and prevent people from doing what they like”. But the 
Congress claimed “the right to tell people that as they hoped to win 
Swaraj through non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily 

with Britain ** The problem thus stated brings it within the 

region of a universal controversy between individual right and State 
or Social Power, It is no new controversy ; it involved the right 
of the individual or minority to behave differently without being out-lawed 
— ^the right that was asserted by John Milton three hundred years back : 

“Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe, and to utter freely, according 
to the conscience, over all other liberties.” 

In India the assertion of this liberty through the method of 
non-violent “individual civil disobedience** has entailed on leaders of 
men, on men who had been heads of Ministries, Ministers 

in seven out of the eleven provinces of India, on their fellow- workers 
and followers, imprisonment and detention without trial. India thus 
takes part in a universal drama which has always ended in the 

extension of the frontiers of freedom. 

It is a weariness of spirit to have to wade through the welter 

of this controversy. And the absurdity of the whole of the British 

position stands exposed when we realise that a united 
Poona^resolution front, a unity of effort, could have been built up in 

concession” India on the common concern for the military defence 

of India, on which not a little of the defence of 

British interests in Africa and Asia depends. Even the Congress with 
its policy of “non-violence** recognised this fact which explained the 
inspiration of its Poona resolut^ipn. It was not an easy resolution 
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for the Congress Executive to have to recommend, considering the history of 
the last twenty years. Even members of tho Anglo-Indian Press which 
is more critical of than friendly to the Congress thought that the Poona 
resolution was “a real concession on its part.” The Congress had boycotted 
for years the whole of the Montagu-Oholmsford constitution ; at intervals 
it has renewed this boycott. Even under tho 19. i5 constitution it 
refused to accept office for about four months of 1937 which its 
majority in seven iDrovincos enabled it to do. As protest against the war 
policy of Britain in making India a belligerent without consulting 
Indian opinion or respecting Indian sentiments or recognising Indian 
interests, the Congress has withdrawn from eight of tho oloven Indian 
provinces the Ministries that acknowledged its writ ; it has kept its 
representatives away from tho Central Assembly in obedience to the 
same policy. With such a history it was not an oasy matter for the 
Congress to offer, as it did at Poona, co-operation as a war measure 
“provided responsibility was transferred from Westminister to India” ; 
to agree “to accept tho Central Legislature provided under the 1919 
constitution, minus tho official element, as the Legislature to which the 
Government shalU’n/ac^ if not inlaw be responsible.” (The italics are ours). 
The Anglo-Indian paper {Statesman) which wo have been quoting continued, 

“It cannot be said that either this pi*ejudgcs the future in a sense favour- 
able to the Congress or that it requires or presupposes agreement on the eventual 
nature of the Legislature or the whole structure of tho Constitution. We see 
nothing rash or dangerous in such a war measure, but on the contrary to reject 
such a solution would savour of timid and disastrous Btatesmansnip unsuited 
to the times....” 


If the Poona resolution had been accepted it would havo resulted 
in the formation of a Coalition Government at the Centre resting on 
the present Legislature. The 26 official members 
would have disappeared, as woll as the 14 nominated 
members. Their seats might have been made avail- 
able to representatives from the Indian States. 

“In this way in war-time a miniature of a Federation might bo obtained. 
There are no constitutional difficulties which cannot be quickly overcome if the 
will is present,” 

It has not been explained why the British Government has been 
lacking in this “will”. The Congress by its Poona resolution went to 
the farthest limit of concession ; it risked the loss of the leadership of 
Gandhiji and of the co-operation of the orthodox among the Congressmen 
who accepted Gandhiji's philosophy of thought and conduct. It invited 
ridicule and advice from all and sundry who thought tho Poona 
resolution offered too good an opportunity to pay back old scores. 

Candid friends of the Congress have not been behind-hand in 
rubbing in the inconsistency of their new attitude, in congratulating 

. - , the Congress on returning to the path of sanity, in 

polUics created getting over a hobby. It has been asserted since the 

confusion oi advent of the Non-co-operation Movement that by 

tkonghtand propagating the principle of “non-violence” and trying 

action to apply it to the solution of concrete problems of 

adneinistration, the leaders of the Congress have been 
confounding clear thinking in. the country. The “pacifist” position 


Offered to 
help build a 
Federation 
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has been discredited before the world’s eye by the outbreak of the 
World War No. 11 of the 20th century. Dr. Eeingold Niebuhr 
writing to the New York Nation (January 20th, 1940 j has discussed 
the implications of the controversy raised in the United States with 
regard to the duty of individuals and nations confronted by threats 
held to human dignity and national self-respect by Imperialism, by 
Nazism and other types of Totalitarianism. He sought to clinch the 
problem by saying that “when a religious and moral absolute such 
as ‘perfect love’ is introduced into politics as an alternative to the 
conquest of power which is the very nature of politics, it breeds 
confusion”. He did not care to indicate any substitute for violence 
for settling individual and national disputes. When a war was going 
on, when every one was feeling harassed in the present and anxious 
for the future, when the wisest among men and women appeared to 
be at his or her wits* end in seeking and finding a way out of 
the disorder and cruelties of war, Gandhiji had called upon India to 
claim “the privilege of saying that even before she has got freedom 
she has the courage to declare that she shall have no use for this 
force of violence.” The Poona resolution was a demonstration that 
India was unequal to or felt herself unequal to this great privilege ; 
it suggested a way out of what has been represented as confusion of 
thought and indecisiveness in action characteristic of Indian politics 
during the last twenty years. 


Sri Ohakravarti Eajagopalachari tried to relate Congress activities to 
the immediate needs of India’s critical situation. He believed that the 


An expose o! 
Anglo-Indian 
military policy 


resolution “will enable the Congress to ask the 
people of India to put their heart and soul into the 
military preparations that are going on.” Others also 
welcomed the Poona resolution inspired by this hope. 


To many of them the removal of the political deadlock was a means 
to an end — the end being the “militarisation” of India. Among these 


were the National Liberal Federation, members of which have been 


pioneers in making a special study of the military and defence 
problem of the country. The organisation threw in its influence 
on the side of easing the political deadlock in India as the way, 
the only way, for maldng the country militarily organised and 
capable of throwing its full weight into the present war. In furtherance of 
this object it submitted to Lord Linlithgow a Memorandum 
during the last week of June, 1940, calling attention to the 
inadequate representation of Indians in the offlcers’ cadre of the 
Indian Army, of the Indian Army composed of 1,60,000 Indians 
and 60,000 Europeans. The Indian contingent was being expanded 
from about 1,60,000 to 2,35,000. The officers’ cadre had approximately 
a strength of 3,000 of whom not more than 500 were Indians. The new 
units of 76,000 men would require the guidance and leadership of about 1,600 
more. The task of licking into shape for purposes of modern warfare, 
mechanized warfare, these 75,000 during the shortest possible time was 
no easy job. The policy of the British Government has not encouraged 
military spirit among the classes in India, among the members of 
the educated classes in India belonging not to any hypothetical 
“martial race” but to all classes of the vast Indian community. This 
policy of “racial discrimination” has come home to roost at this hour of 
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need, of the supremesb need in the life of Britain. The Dolhi-Simla 
military bureaucracy could think of no better way of meeting this 
need than that of enlisbing men from the non-official Europeans in 
India who are enabled by the Government to keep up their military 
habits and traditions, to keep their military training up-to-date through 
their Volunteer Corps. The hunt for those men has been 

extended beyond the frontiers of India ; the call has gone 

to Oeylon, to Burma, to Malaya. From the Liberal Federation 
Memorandum an estimato could be worked out of the 
intrusion of Europeans into tho new cadre of the 1,500 ofilcers referred to 
above. Oonfining itself to the Bombay Presidency alone, the Memoran- 
dum showed that of tho 900 Europeans “available for military ser- 
vice’*, 180 had gone to Belgaum or to tho Royal Indian Navy ; 54 were 
earmarked to go ; and “another 250 to 300 could be made available 
more or less immediately.” Some few of thoso “will get commissions 
in the British units” in India ; tho majority of them are, therefore, 
likely to bo taken to load the Indian units. Tho Memorandum under- 
stood that “only 80 specially rocruitod Indians are receiving training at 
Dehradun” ; that in addition to thoso, 40 officers belonging to “tho 
Army in India Reserve of Officers”, the majority of them Anglo' Indians, 
were “being put through a short course of training there.*' In a state- 
ment issued from Simla in August last it was announced that since 
the outbreak of the present war up to the end of July, 1940, tho number 
of “new Indian officers enrolled for tho Indian Army” was 843. In 
reply to a question put by Pundit Hridayanath Kunzru, tho Defence 
Go-ordination Secretary, Mr. Williams, told tho Council of State on 
November 26 that since September 1, 1940, 239 British Officers “had 
been imported from England” for appointment “as officers in the 
Indian Army ” Tho number of cadets at that time undor training at 
the Indian Military Academy (Dehradun) and at Mhow (Central Provin- 
ces) was 122 in the former and 246 in the latter ; they wore intended 
for tho Indian Army ; for the Indian States 36 wore trained in the 
former and 20 in the latter. The IJnivorsity Training Corps which 
supplied in other countries officers for the fighting services have been 
treated in India as a mere show. 


X^aredness lor 
war” 


During tho last Great War India supplied 10 lakhs of combatants, 
all or almost all officered by non-Indians. It was given out that the 
, Government proposed to raise on tho present occasion 

indas pro- army of 5 lakhs men. This would require about 

10,000 Commissioned officers. At the rate of 1,300 
cadets a year to be trained at the different military 
schools in India — at Dehradun, Mhow, Belgaum, Bangalore, for ins- 
tance — how^ many years will it require to train all the Indian officers for 
the expansion of the Indian Army ? Tho x>robl©m is made complex 
by the policy of the Government, of delay, of “racial domination”, of 
pathetic reliance on Britain, of utter blindness to the trends and 
tendencies of modern warfare, “Too late’* has been the principle of 
conduct that has become ingrained in the Anglo-Indian administrators 
in every^ sphere of their activities — political, economic, military. When- 
ever Indian public men pressed for better organisation of India’s defence 
the invariable reply has been that the financial circumstances of the 
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country stood in the way of any improvement. “Any idea of a large 
Air Force is in the financial circumstances of this country not at 
present a practicable proposition”— said the late Oommander-in-Ohief of 
India, Sir Eobert Oassels. Eemove the words “Air Force” and replace 
them with either “tanks”, “battleships” or “cruisers”, and the above 
reply would have been invariably uttered. Before the war the Air Forces 
in India consisted of one squadron of Indian Air Force and eight 

squadrons of Eoyal Air Force. In the Eoyal Indian Navy the number 

of officers was 186 in 1939-40 ; of these the number of Indians was 

a bare 18 ; at the end of 1940 the number is said to be two and 

half times that or a little more. The strength of the personnel of the 
Lx\,E. in 1939-40 was 16 officers and 156 men ; at the end of the 
year the former was less than 100, the latter over 600. 

It may be hoped, however, that the complexities of international 
situation will force the British military bureaucrats to change their 
mind and habits, to recognise that Indians could not 
— ^MarUarraces**^ safely discriminated against either in India or out- 

theory Dominion Status will have to be given 

concrete shape in Dominion function when the nationals 
of India cannot be prevented from coming to their own as the 
defenders of their own country. But when that day arrives — as arrive it 
will, soon or late — a trail of mischief will have been left by another 
element of Britain’s recruitment policy as applied to the Indian Army. 
We refer to the theory of “martial races” which are said to be the best 
recruitment fields for the Indian Army. In the late Lord Bobert’s 
Forty-one Years in India we get the first attempt made to give a 
coherent explanation of this theory. The men of the Deccan, of the 
Aryavarta, trained under European captains, had played a great part 
in losing and gaining kingdoms during the anarchy that followed the 
break-up of the Moghul Empire and the ^ rise of the Marh atta and 
Sikh Powers ; these men had helped the “Company Bahadur” to pick 
up the crown of Hindustan from the dust of anarchy ; these men 
had helped the conquest of the^ Punjab, thus fulfilling Eanjit Singhji’s 
prophecy that the whole of India will be daubed red. The experien- 
ces of the “Sepoy Mutiny” taught the British Government to avoid 
these areas as centres of recruitment. And to justify this change of 
policy the theory of “martial races” was invented by the military- 
bureaucrats of India. For about seventy-five years almost the whole 
of the Deccan, the provinces of the United Provinces, Behar, and 
Bengal, for instance, were placed ^ outside the pale of military training, 
killing thereby any martial traditions that might have subsisted amongst 
the people of these areas. As an example may be quoted the most 
recent report of the recruitment to the Indian Army during the 
period — September, 1939 to September, 1940. The number of recruits 
as given in “classes’' was the following : 

“Pathans, 4^671 ; Punjabi Muslims, 24,148 ; Sikhs, 11,605 ; Dogras, 4,464 ; - 
Gurkhas. 3,290 ; Garhwalis, 2,598 ; Kumaonies, 1,574 ; Rajputs, 3,997 ; Jats, 5,307 ; 
Ahirs, 1,643 ; Mahrattas, 5,164 ; Christians, 2,401 ; Gujars, 853 ; miscellaneous 
Hindus, 15,282 ; miscellaneous Muslims, 7,198 and Ooorgies, 29.” 

It cannot be said that all the areas of the country, all the 
provinces, are represented in the Army of India. The over-representa- 
12 
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tion of cerfcain aroas, fcho under-roprosentation or non-ropresentation 
of certain others, have created vested interests 
of the Puii- are or will be prepared to fight if those are 

^*^interprotatioa ^ disturbed ; in the language of the Premier of the 
Pun]ab, Sir Sikauder Hyat Khan, for instance, “if any 
body attempts to undermine the present supremacy of the Punjab in 
the Army, we would fight and fight to the last ditch, it need bo/* 
More than the izzat of the land of the five rivers, material considera- 
tions wore involved in this throat which may be indicated in the 
words of the same high authority ; 

“It is not perhaps generally realized that about Bs. four and half crores— a 
sura which is equal to the total amount of land revenue of the province—is 
received annually by the Punjab soldiers in tlie form of saUuies and pensions and but 
for this it would be impossible for thousands of families to make both ends meet/^ 

This is tlio story of India’s “proparodnoss for war” under British 

auspicos. We aro now being told that this lack of preparation is due to lack 
,, ,, of trained porsonnol for purposes of mechanized war- 

^inoderii*^ which has to bo traced to tho absence of “key 

warfare industries” in this country, such as those concerned 

with the manufacture of chemicals and machinery. 
The products of these industries are essential for tho working of 
others. Tho fall of France, and the consoquont deterioration of the 
situation in tho Mediterranean — the life-lino of tho Empire to the oast, 
to the largest areas of the Empire ‘havo exposed the unwisdom of 
keeping India dependent on Britain for tho essential articles for war 
or for peace. Hurried attempts aro being made to build new war 
factories, to extend old ones, to train technicians and craftsmen ; 
“conscription” of these had been suggested ; and in July an ordinance 
for the purpose was issued to moot tho roquiromonts of munition 

factories ; the assurance has been given that not tnoro than 4,000 
men will be affected by this measure. Tho visit of tho Bogor Mission 

—•a British Ministry of Supply Mission headed by Sir Alexander 

Eoger — and the Eastern Group Oonterenco— both these improvisations 
have been undertaken to enable India and tho other parts of the 
British Empire lying in and around tho Bacific and the Indian 
Oceans, not only to meet their own needs for homo defence but to 
equip and supply tho^ Imperial forces in Africa, in Asia, and in 

Australasia. The British Press appears to have appreciated this 
requirement of the situation. Tho London Tmies limited its vision 
to the immediate present, while the Manchester Guardian looked beyond 
to the future. 

“By freeing Britain from the task of providing for most of tho military needs 
of her own forces and those of her Allies in the east from the Levant to Batavia, 
India can, in any case, make a very important contribution to tho ultimate 
success of tho forces of freedom.’^— (Times). 

eastern supply problem is tho industrialization of India. 
Uhere is enough capital, skill and commercial ability in India to build up a strong 
engineering industry, now that a steady market for its products would be assured, 
at any rate for the duration of the war. If the stimulus given by tho Delhi 
Conference ana sustained by a standing committee to be set up serves to bring 
about the industrialization of India really on a large scale, we shall have gone 
some way towards solving both the social problem of India and that of her genuine 
maependence. The price to be paid by this country will be easier to bear if it 
helps to promote contentment as well as victory.— Quardiun)* 
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Conference — its 
danger 


To the majority of the politically-minded people in India to whom 
the industrialization of the country in the accej^ted and modern sense 
of the term has become a creed of progress, as the 
as ern poup solution of the ‘‘social problem*' of 

India — the problem of ignorance, of dirt, of disease and 
death — to them the Eoger Mission and the Eastern 
Group Conference have appealed with great force. They have come 
to feel that now that Britain has been forced to take or permit 
preliminary steps for the industrialization of her Dominions and pro- 
tectorates and dependencies, we may look forward to the development 
of New Manchesters and New Briminghams in India British history 
does not tell us that Britain has ever encouraged in her Imperial 
household the rivalry of industry and manufacture. But even when 
the “Britains beyond the seas", her daughter nations, set up separate 
households of their own and refused to be led by her any more, 
Britain managed to retain control over the economic life of her 
dependencies and protectorates. The exigencies of the present war 
appear, however, to have called for a new orientation of Imperial 
policy, for a partnership of Britain with her Dominions for the joint 
exploitation of the illimitable human and natural resources of the 
British Empire. This is a possibility — a sinister possibility — inherent 
in the organisation of the Eastern Group Conference which the major- 
ity of our people do not appear to have realised. The Government 
of India played host to the Conference ; it had to seek and secure 
the permission of the Imperial Government in this behalf ; perhaps 
the latter inspired the move. To this Conference were sent represent- 
atives of the Commonwealth of Australia, of New Zealand, of the Dnion of 
South Africa, of Southern Rhodesia, of Burma, of Ceylon, of Malaya, of 
Hongkong, of the Bast African Governors’ Conference (Northern Ehodesia, 
Tanganyika, and Kenya), and of the Government of India. It was hoped that 
as a result of the deliberations of this Conference, a “joint policy for the 
co-ordination and development of their resources for the purposes of 
the war" will be built up and “some form of liaison arrangement with 
that object in view" will be made. This Conference may, for all that 
we know, be a temporary affair ; it may form the nucleus of the 
more coherent imperialism which has been the dream of outstanding 
British politicians. The names of two of them may be mentioned in 
this connection — those of Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Milner. The 
dreams of dreamers, the conscious thoughts and purposive activities of 
men and women, the inescapable grip of international developments, 
appear to be moving towards this shape of imperialism. 

In the last volume of the Annual Begister (Yol I of 1940) we 
have made an attempt to trace one shape of the British Empire — 
the evolution of “Anglo-Saxony". British policy has 
Scaffoldings of built up certain of the scaffoldings of this completed 
structure. One of these is the defence policy built up 
by British strategists that the frontiers of India 
extended to Egypt in the west and to^ China in the east. The 
Conference — the Eastern Group Conference — ^if it has any meaning and 
purpose in a historic process, will extend India's frontiers further to 
the east, west and south. The three Dominions — Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa— and the other protectorates and dependen* 


a new 
imperialism 
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cies in Afidca and Asia, represented in the Conference, will demand 
and require a price for their interest in and concern for India’s 
defence, just as India will or should demand and require a price for 
any interest in their defence. It is on the realisation of this mutual 
dependence that the ‘‘liaison arrangement” referred to aboYe can be 
built up. The thoughts of the ruling classes of the Empire, of Britain 
and of her Dominions have been moving towards such an arrangement, 
towards the setting of such a machinery since the last decade or two 
of the last century. They became conscious that the days of the 
primacy of Britain in trade, in commerce, in manufacturing industries, 
and in politics were drawing to a close. Eudyard Kipling was the 
poet of this realisation ; Joseph Chamberlain the politician who 
wanted to organise the defence of these valued interests and traditions. 
The former in his dedicatory poem — The Heritage — to the volume 
entitled “The Empire and the Century” (1905) tried to recall his 
people to their duty to the heritage left them by their fathers, to cure 
them of their mood of satiety and despondence. 

*'Our fathers in a wondrous age, 

Ere yet the Earth was small, 

Ensured to us an heritage, 

And doubted not at all 

That, we, the children of their heart, 

Which then did beat so high, 

In later time should play like part 
For our posterity.” 

til Ik # 4: 

“Then, fretful, murmur not they gave 
So great a charge to keep, 

Nor dream that awe-struck Time shall save 
Their labour while we sleep. 

Dear-bought and clear, a thousand years 
Our fathers’ title runs. 

Make we likewise their sacrifice, 

Defrauding not our sons.” 

Historians have told us that to a consciousness to danger to the 
world supremacy en]oyed by Britain for more than a century was to 
1 be traced the urge for the wide discussion of topics 

ence & I^eriS Imperial Preference and Imperial Federation made 

Federation popular by Joseph Chamberlain. Among Indian publi- 
cists and public men none among the older generation 
did more to instruct Indian opinion on these matters than the late 
Bipin Chandra Pal who in two of his books — Nationality and 
Empire and The New Economic Menace to India — discussed these 
problems as these affected the life and thought of the Indian people and 
determined their "Home Polity.” The political and economic interests 
of Imperial Britain were inter-linked in the propaganda of Joseph 
Chamberlain ; the consciousness of this intimate relation was vivid in 
those days, during the opening years of the present century. In 
Bipin Chandra _ Pal’s hooks, specially in the latter, the relation was 
brought out with wealth of historical facts and their interpretation. 
Joseph Chamberlain was the only front-rank politician who risked his 
political future in_ calling for a “new departure” in the economic 
thought and practice of Britain to be followed by a more compact 
politico-constitutional organisation of the Empire. He tried to prove 
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that Free Trade could not relieve “the England of the poor’’ which 
he had brought to the political arena , he contended that tariffs, and 
tariffs alone, could provide money for Old Age Pensions. His propa- 
ganda was feared .because it appealed to the “neglected masses” of 
the country, to that strata beneath the “smooth surface of English 
life” which was made known as “Darkest England” by the founder 
of the Salvation Army, General Booth. His propaganda failed. But 
thereby a link was forged between the masses of England and the 
Conservative Party which helped the way for their dominance over England 
for two decades since the end of the last war. After Chamberlain’s de- 
cline his disciple Lord Milner became the chief protagonist of this 
imperialism, and found in the London Times a sympathetic vehicle 
for the spread of these ideas. The Round Table organisation was 
another instrument. In Bipin Chandra Pal’s book this new party 
has been called the Times-Milner” school of politics. In the Em- 
pire Day Supplement of the Times, dated May 24, 1909, its ruling 
idea was indicated on the authority of Lord Milner. The British 
Empire has a dual character, a double face : 

(i) The Self-governing Empire including the United Kingdom, 

(ii) The Dependent Empire, including India and all the Crown Colonies 
and Protectoiates. 


This dual character entailed a divergence in ideal and practice 

which was a source of conflicts within and of weaknesses in relation 
„ to the world outside. The majority of the self- 
^ governing areas of the Empire lie far away, far apart, 

British Empire centre. With the process of time these areas 

have developed a conceit of nationalism that could 
with difficulty be reconciled with the ideals and requirements of 
British Imperialism. It is true that during two world wars the ties 
of kinship between the Dominions and Britain have stood the strain, 
and nobly have the former leapt to the help of the latter. The 
growing complexities of the international situation, the rise of the 

aspiring imperialism of Germany in Europe, of Japan in eastern Asia, 

has made it difficult for the “home country” to extend its protect- 
ing wings over her children, spread and dispersed over the seven 
seas ; it can no longer “furnish the military and naval protection” 

that it had hitherto done. Faced by such a situation, the “Times- 
Milner” school proposed a way out, indicated a “double task” to British 
administrators, that 

(i) “of strengthening and uniting the governing portion of the Empire” ; and 

(ii) “of developing and helping forwaid the governed,” 


Hitherto the United Kingdom has profited most from the “inte- 
gral connection between its industries and the raw materials and 
consuming power - of its tropical dependencies.” But 
^imperialism Self-governing areas of the Empire have been 

Bominiott partner- passing out of the purely agricultural to the 

ship industrial stage ; they must in the near future be 

looking out for markets for their manufactured goods. 
The key to the raw materials and consuming power of the “depend- 
ent empire” was held by Britain ; she could turn it for the benefit 
of her Dominions, The “Times-Milner” school thought that this 
“dependent empire? will be “the biggest asset which the United 
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Kingdom” will be contributing to the common stock when Britain 
will no longer be “the sole director but merely a partner in partner- 
ship” that will rule the British Empire. The “trustee” that 
Britain has been of the “dependent empire” must be prepared to 
surrender the trust to a new partnership — this was the idea at the 
back of the mind of the “Times-Milner” school of Imperialism. In 
a series of articles published in the Times in 1917, during the height 
of the last great war, was discussed the problem of “after-war- 
imperial reconstruction.” These were reprinted in book-form with an 
introduction by Lord Milner then a member of the War Cabinet. 
This book, entitled The Elements of Eeconstruction, sought to re- 
‘ emphasise in “the minds of the ruling race and subject race alike 
the idea of the trustee.” The disorganisation caused by the last war 
in the moral and mental, in the economic and political spheres of 
Britain's life, did not allow opportunity for giving shape to these 
ideas. Now again, Britain has another war to fight, when by the 
statute of Westminster the Dominions have attained equality with 
the “mother country” who appears to be leaning more heavily on 
their young strength. British and non-British dreamers have been 
dreaming of a “Union Now” of the United States and of the six British 
democracies. And it may happen that in ways unknown to us, in 
ways unthought of by us, the Eastern Group Conference will be 
made to serve the purposes of the idea publicized by the “Times- 
Milner” school of British imperialists. The “energy and ability of 
the growing manhood of the Dominions” are now being called in to 
restore the balance as against the growing impatience of the “depend- 
ent empire”, to rule it, to profit by commerce with it, as the 
“mother country” has been doing for more than a century and a half. 

This bait is not in human nature to resist. And the ruling classes 
of the Dominions and protectorates represented in the Eastern 
Group Conference, all of them of British birth and 
Conference nothing loth in sharing this “white 
men’s burden” men's burden”, in sharing in the profits of British 
Imperialism. Signs and protents are not absent that the 
Eastern Group Conference will not encourage any positive steps that 
will help to establish key and heavy industries in India, to strength- 
en its economic security and preparedness which under conditions of 
“total war” are indistinguishable from political security. The Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry have given expression 
to the suspicions and fears that the war effort under the auspices 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council, the “liaison arrangement” made 
at the Eastern Group Conference, has little chance to develop into 
a lever of industrial uplift in India. The report of the Conference 
is still unavailable, and in its absence it is not possible to reject off 
hand the suspicions or confirm them with demonstrated proof. These 
suspicions and fears are difficult to ignore when, in the words of Sri 
Ohunilal B. Mehta, president of the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
(Bombay), “the practical result of the policy followed by the Govern- 
ment of India is to keep Indians rigidly out of all the responsible 
departments...” He gave instances of this policy of exclusion. 

.in the Department of Defence Co-ordination, in the War Supply Board 
and in ihe Tranaport Hoard, Indians have been yigidly excluded from ^1 
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key posts. In the Department of Supply, the post of Director-General of^ Supplies, 
Deputy Director, the Secretary, Deputy Secretary, Diiector of Administration, 
Director of Development, Director of Indents and Prioiity, and even of Technical 
Offices, are held by non-Indians,” 

The invariable reply on behalf of the Government of India to 
Indian anxiety for participation in war industrial efforts has been 
that they could not encourage or support any scheme, 
Governmentj^licy instance merchant ship-building, manu- 

to IndianT^^try facture of aircraft and automobiles, which could not be 
shown that “it would constitute a direct and imme- 
diate measure of assistance to India’s war effort .” — {Government of 
India communique, December 16, 1940). In the Council of State 
Sir Alan Lloyd had indicated on November 29, the same policy by his 
declaration that 

“Government are not proposing to encourage actively the merchant ship-build- 
ing industiy in India as part of their war effort.” 

Eesponsible leaders of India’s industrial life like Seth Walchand 
Hirachand, Sir M. Visveswaraya, who have been striving to establish 
these industries as a means of economic and political 
^su^^Her oTfood Security have expressed disappointment with the results 
Vraw materials 0^ Eastern Group Conference ; the latter was 

responsible for the statement that only “a few minor 
products have been assigned to Indian factories.” Those recent ex- 
periences and the whole history of Britain’s economic and fiscal policy 
in its application to India strengthen the impression that as in the 
past so in the preset the object of that policy is to confirm India 
in her role of supplier of food stuffs and of raw materials. 

As one surveyed these controversies and the grievances that gave 
rise to them, as he stood face to face with the continuation of the 
old policy even in the midst of world-shaking events, 
^&Te8p!airTn”* despaired of any improvement in Indo-British 

India relation except through more bitternesses, more tears, 

more misunderstandings. All the human agencies that 
could intervene on the side of good will, on behalf of a return of 
faith and trust, appear to have been rendered mute and helpless. 
The men and women of Britain caught in a fight for existence cannot 
put themselves in the position of the men and women of India who 
with the utmost good will in the world do not find any avenue 
through which they can pour out their sympathy in concrete form. 
They hating Nazism and other forms of racial and ideological arro- 
gance have been rendered immobile, and watch the approach of the 
crisis nearer to their native land from the west or the east or from 
the north. They appear to be cultivating a certain indifference and 
callousness, appear to be falling back on the last desperate hope of 
mankind — ^reliance on fate, on karma, on kismet. 

Men and women meet in their conferences and congresses, speak 
of the “new order” that they wish and hope to find established in 
, cc world after the fire of war has burnt out all that 

ToXlbution” to all that was impure, all that was menacing 

nation-building the self-respect of individuals and nations. 

Organised violence, unchecked by any consideration, 
has been throwing the promise of youth and the maturity of age 
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infjo a cauldron of destructiveness. Against this evil power the best 
of human sentiments — the love of women for their children born of 
travail and pain — has been publicly protesting with equal ineffective- 
ness. Women count more than men in the total population of the 
world. But their influence on the life and conduct of human society 
does not reflect the power of their numerical superiority. This is one 
of the enigmas of history. The 15th session of the All-India Women’s 
Conference held at Bangalore had for its background this ageless frus- 
tration as well as the parody of human civilisation that is being enact- 
ed in the battle-fields of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa to which we are 
all helpless witnesses. In the speeches of the Chairwoman of the Reception 
Committee, Lady Mirza Ismail, and of the President, Srimati 
Bameswari Nehru, this world-wide catastrophe was relegated to circums- 
tances created “outside the influence of women.'* It was not explained 
why ‘^the weight of their moral force”, the weight of the moral force 
of the majority of the human race, has availed not against the greed 
and the violence of their brothers, husbands and sons. The Conference 
once more af&rmed its “faith in non-violence’’ as the only solution of 
the world’s ills, lined itself with Nationalist feeling in India and declared 
their “unity with the yearnings of awakened India” in the resolution 
expressing “disappointment at Britain's failure to recognise India’s free 
status” in the comity of nations. Eor years the men and women of 
goodwill in the country have bean distressed by the outburst of 
narrowness and communalism “disintegrating the national life ” In 
1940 the Women’s Conference registered the same disappointment and 
distress with the activities of these evil forces ; it called upon the 
womanhood of India “to make a special contribution to the re-building 
of society” in India on the new-old foundations of understanding of 
the soul of unity amidst the diversities of experience. This quality of 
the Indian mind, this gift of Indian history, gathered during four or 
five thousand years, have been hailed as “the glory of India” by 
interpreters of India’s social life and thought. Wo in our ignorance 
and conceit have come to lose sight of this purpose of Indian history, 
and in the process threaten to destroy all conditions of decent and 
civilised life in the country. But that purpose which is that of all 
human history would not accept denial or rejection ; it will assert 
itself amidst darkness and madness, in spite of the crookedness of 
State policy and the frenzy of communal ambitions. In this faith the 
men and women of India must work, must suffer and sacrifice, till from 
out of the wrecks of their hopes the “India of the strong and free” will 
have emerged . — {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb), 
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Proceedings of the Council of State 

Autumn Session— New Delhi — 2l8l. Nov. to 2nd. Dec. 1940 

Aircraft Production in India 

The Autumn Session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on the 
21st November 1940 and after a debate lasting two hours, agreed to Pandit Kunzru^s 
resolution recommending “such steps as may lead to the construction of aircraft 
and automobiles in India at the earliest possible date.” Sir A. Bamaswami 
Mudaliar, the Commerce Member, expressed agreement with the resolution. Pandit 
Kunzru considered automobile and aircraft pioduction necessary both from the 
military and the commercial point of view. Pie said that Canada and Australia 
had made progress in this matter after the war with the help of the British 
Government. He saw no reason why India should not manufacture aircraft with the 
same assistance from His Majesty’s Government. Both India and Britain, he 
stressed, should combine to solve the question. Mr. Kunzru referred to the project 
of Sir M. Visveswarayya and certain other individuals and saw no reason why the 
Government of India should not help the establishment of the automobile industry 
in this country. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Mr. Hossain Imam supported the resolution. He pointed out that without 
the active support of the Government it was not possible to start an automobile 
industry. He suggested that the army authorities could place orders for the 
purchase of cars manufactured in this country and thus help the Indian industry. 

Mr. Shantidas Ashiran emphasised that they would not rest satisfied with 
the statement of the Finance Member that the consideration of proposals for the 
establishment of an automobile factory in India had not been abandoned. He 
wanted a positive assurance that Government would do all in their power to 
expedite plans for setting up a factory as early as possible. 

Mr, P. N* Sapru observed that the underlying object of the resolution was 
to enable India to take her proper share in the active prosecution of the war. 

Mr. H, Powj Director-General of Supply, assured the House that the Government 
were fully alive to the need of having automobile and aircraft factories in India. 
But there were practical diflOlculties in the way and it was very difficult to bring 
to India the various essentials required for automobile production. Even America 
was not now in a position to spare them though she could have done a year ago. 
He pointed out that Tatas were now producting armoured plates for armoured 
fighting vehicles which had now passed all tests. The question of bringing to India 
a fully equipped aircraft factory and setting it up here was receiving the attention 
of the Government. As regards the question of maniitacturing the various parts 
necessary for aircraft production in this country, he said that it was not possible. 

Sir A* Bamaswami Mudahar said that Mr. Dow has already pointed out 
the difficulties in the way of setting up an aircraft industry in this country at 
present. On the question of the automobile industry, he said that this matter 
had been engaging his attention for some months. He refuted the suggestion 
that British interests were hampering the plans for the establishment of a factory 
in India. He drew the attention of Pandit Kunzru to the fact that the scheme 
for establishing an automobile industry in Australia had been scrapped. The 
Commerce Member emphasised that there was no desire on the part of the 
Government to impede the progress of plans for the establishment of an automobile 
industry, but they were anxious to examine this question from all aspects. 

The resolution was passed without a division. 

Private Volunteer Organisations 

The Council rejected by 20 to eight votes Mr. F. F. Kalikar's resolution 
recommending that “the ban imposed on private volunteer organisations by the 
Government of India be withdrawn immediately” after a debate lasting 90 minutes. 
Mr. Kalikar drew attention to the fact that the notification issued by the 
Government of India was wide in its scope and operated harshly even against 
organisations doing social and cultural woik. He maintained that it was 
Government’s duty to ensure that no restrictions were imposed on organisations 
whose objects were lawful and whose activities were calculated to do public 
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service* Mr* P. iV*. Sapru thought that the request coutained in the resolution 
was reasonable* Sir A, P. Patro, opposing the resolution, declared that it was 
dangerous to allow the uncontrolled activities of organisations which were a 
menace to public peace* He justified the Government notification. Bat Bahadur 
Lala Ramsaran Das supported the resolution. Sir Mohamed YaJcuh observed that 
he was unable to endorse the resolution. He pointed out that, under the 
notification, Provincial Governments had the right of excluding organisations 
whose activities conformed to the conditions prescribed in the order. Mr. Kalikar 
had, therefore, no complaint against the notification as such. Proceeding, the 
speaker said that it was no use concealing the fact that communal feeling was 
strong. Government would have failed in their duty had they not taken this 
precautionary step* Mr. Hossatn Imam urged that the Government should 
reconsider the question and modify the notification. Mr. Conran Smith, Home 
Secretary, pointed out that the resolution was based on a misconception of the 
notification. Government, he explained, had not imposed a ban as such on any 
organisation but laid down conditions under which a private volunteer organisation 
could be permitted to function. The fact that the Hindustan Scout Association 
had been permitted to function by vaiioiis Provincial Governments showed that 
the notification was being given effect to in a spirit of sympathy and consideration. 
Explaining the policy of the Government, Mr. Conran Smith quoted Mr. Gandhi’s 
view in a recent issue of the Hartjan that .no Government could allow private 
military organisations vyithout danger to public peace and said that the 

Government were in entire agreement with it. He regretted that Government 

were unable to accept the resolution. The House rejected the resolution and 

adjourned, 

Official Bills 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Council passed the following official Bills to-day as 
already passed by the Legislative Assembly : — 

The Bill further to amend the Indian Works of Defence Act, 1903 ; the Bill fur- 
ther to amend the Indian Kavy (Discipline) Act, 1934 (second amendment) ; the 
Bill further to amend the Cantonments Act, 1924 ; the Bill to repeal certain enact- 
ments and to amend certain other enactments ; the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Registration Act, 1908 ; two Bills fuither to amend the Code of Civil 

Procedure, 1908 ; the Bill further to amend the Indian Companies Act, 1913 ; the 
Bill to enable companies in British India to make donations to public funds formed, 
and to make investments in Government loans floated for the purpose of assisting 
the prosecution of the present war ; the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934, and the Bill further to amend the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act, 1917. 

Indian Navy Discipline Act 

There was a brief discussion on two Bills, one amending the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Act, 1934, and the other amending the Indian Cantonments Act, 1924, 

Dining consideration of the Bill amending the Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, 
1934, Mr. Hossatn Imam enquiied why in time of war the Government had brought 
forwaid the amendment providing for minor punishments when it was not in the 
original Act. Mr. A. DeC JVtlhams, Defence Co-ordination Secretaiy,^ replied that 
the object of the amendment was to bring the Indian Navy Act in line with the 
United Kingdom Naval Discipline Act on which it was based. Section 45 of the 
Indian Act, as it stood to-day, rendered the imposition of such punishments illegal, 
and hence the necessity for the present amendment. 

Indian Cantonments Amend. Act 

When the Bill amending the Indian Cantonments Act, 1924, was taken up 
for consideration, Mr. P. N. Sapru sought elucidation of the clause which sought to 
enable peisons who were subjects of States in India to be enrolled as electors pro- 
vided they weie otherwise qualified so that they might become eligible to vote at 
municipal elections. Mr. A. De. C. Williams explained that the object of the Bill 
was to remove certain difficulties which had been experienced by the - authorities 
concerned with the administration of cantonments in the majority of municipalities. 
State subjects in India were eligible to vote at municipal elections, and the present 
amendment sought to enrol them as electors. Mr. P. W. Sapru was not satisfied 
with this explanation, and claimed a division when the motion for second 
reading of the Bill was moved. The House divided and passed the Bill by 24 to 
12 voteSt 
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Debate on Certitted Finance Bill 

25th. NOVEMBER The Council of State began discussion on the certified 
Finance Bill to-day. Mr. C, E. Jones, Finance Secretary, moving consideration 
made a statement in justification of the proposals. He pointed out that they had 
to meet a deficit of Rs. IS ciores, but the war taxation proposals were estimated 
to yield about Ks. 7 crores till the end of next year. At the end of the current 
financial year, they expected to receive only two crores. Dealing with the incidence 
of taxation, Mr. Jones emphasised that it was strictly in propoition to the capacity 
to pay. The additional war taxation would not meet even half of their war 
expenditure The only justification for the taxation proposals was the necessity to 
raise funds to meet the increasing expenditure in the situation as it was to-day. 
He had no doubt that all sane elements would welcome the Government’s proposals 
and support the Bill. 

Mr. F. Bamadas Pantulu, Leader of the Congress Party, who initiated the 
debate for the Opposition, explained at length the Congress view-point. On the 
merits of the Bill, he said, he had not much to say. Their opposition to the Bill 
and the Government’s policy in regard to the war was based on political considera- 
tions. He thought that the proper course for the Government was to bring forward 
supplementary demands and not a Finance Bill if they needed funds to meet the 
expenditure. He pointed out how, since the outbreak of the war, the British 
Government had made no serious attempt to meet the Congress demand for a 
declaration of war aims in relation to India. Mr. Pantulu reiterated that in the 
various statements that Mahatma Gandhi and the Gongiess Working Committee 
had issued during the last fouiteen months, there was nothing to embarrass the 
British Government in the prosecution of the war. If Britain was fighting for the 
restoration of demoerary in the countries in Europe that had lost their freedom, 
how could she refuse to apply the same principle to India ? If Britain’s war aim 
was to keep India under political and economic subjection, then the present war 
was certainly not being fought for the restoration of democratic ideals. Mr. Ameiy, 
in his latest speech in the House of Commons, had said that the internal situation 
in India ana the external circumstances stood in the way of India attaining 
freedom. Mr. Pantulu did not know what those external circumstances were. But 
as regards the internal situation, he could say that both the Congress and the 
Muslim League were united in the demand for independence. He drew only one 
inference from Mr. Amery’s speech in the Commons, and this was that the British 
Government did not want any communal settlement in this country and was 
not prepared to recognise India’s right to determine her future. Mr. Ramdas 
criticised the Government’s policy in cieating new posts with excessive salaries 
and said that he was not convinced that the Government had done their best to 
keep down expenditure. He was also opposed to the policy of indirect taxation 
involved in the increase of postage rates. He concluded by appealing to nominated 
non-official members to assert their right of free vote and cast their votes against 
the Bill. 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran referred to the defence schemes announced by the 
Government of India and said that the British Government had at last realised 
that if adequate opportunities had been given to the youth of the country to take 
their proper place in the armed forces of the country, millions would have been 
ready at the outbreak of war to assist them. He, however, regretted that the 
Finance Member had not accepted the suggestion for the appointment of a 
Committee of the Legislature to control defence expenditure. After alluding to the 
“deterioration” in the political situation, Mr. Shantidas Askuran urged that a fresh 
effort should be made to evolve a settlement acceptable to all parties. As tor the 
Finance Bill, he claimed that the incidence of taxation was growing rapidly and 
suggested to the Finance Member to resort to loans rather than levy additional 
taxation to finance the war expenditure. He also suggested a revision in the 
scales of pay of Government employees. Lastly, he felt that the Government 
should assure the public that the large additional expenditure was subject to proper 
and strict control, and that the benefits to industrial progress now being achieved 
on account of the war would definitely be for the Indian people. 

Mr. P, N, Sapru dwelt on the need of a political settlement in India. The 

discontent now prevailing in the country, he declared, was not calculated to help 

the war effort. It was with regret that he confessed that the Government had so 
far failed to democratise the war effort here. He was one of those who sincerely 

wished Mtain success in the war and wanted the war effort in India to be 

intensified, but he believed that unless the constitutional issue was solved, Britain 
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could not have India’s united support in the war* Even though efforts at communal 
and political settlement had hitherto failed, could they not abandon the attempt 
to resolve the present policy of drift, asked Mr* Sapru* Turning to the communal 
problem, the speaker asked the Muslims to drop the scheme for the partition of 
India. If the Muslims still persisted in this plan to divide India, all sections 
in the country which realised the value of unity would resist it. Mr. Sapru 
suggested that a goodwill mission from England should visit India to create an 
atmosphere in this country that would prepare the ground for a final settlement of 
the political issue to enable India to take her rightful share in helping Britain to 
victory in the war* Mr. Sapru wanted to make it clear that his vote on the Bill 
would be indicative of his_ feeling of dissatisfaction at the failure of the Government 
to enlist popular support in the war effort and to accept the moderate demands 
put forwaid from time to time in the House* 

Mr. i?. H* Parker remarked that to vote^ against the Bill was certainly not 
the way to intensify the war effort of this country. Referring to the suggestion 
that the war effort, to be vigorous, should have the support of the people, Mr. 
Parker asked whether Mr. Jinnah or Mr. Gandhi had approached the authoiities 
and asked how they_ could help the authorities in this matter. He repudiated the 
suggestion that British politicians had frustrated the efforts made in India to arrive 
at a communal settlement. He was of the view that an understanding between 
the various parties in India on the communal question must precede a political 
settlement. 

Rao Bahadur K, Gomndachari said that India, as a compotent part of the 
British Empire, should bear her share of the military and financial burden. In the 
present Bill, what was the additional taxation ? There was the surcharge on 
income-tax, a tax which the poor did not pay. Further, there was an increase in 
the charges for certain postal and telegraphic services, but care had •been taken 
to see that the poor man’s means of communication were not affected. At a time 
when there was a feeling that India's war effort was inadequate, no reasonable 
person should be unwilling to shoulder the additional burden which, in his opinion, 
did not involve too great a sacrifice if they valued the security of this country. 
He, therefore, supported the Bill. 

Mr. AT. iv. Dalai opposed the Bill. He said that it was a well-known 
principle of Britain’s own constitution that no taxation should be permitted without 
effective representation of the people. ‘Tf Britain really desiies that India should, 
like other equal and independent members of the Commonwealth, put forth her 
maximum war effort, she should satisfy India’s just demand for national autonomy. 
Even if this be no time for drafting a new constitution, a substantial earnest 
of the intention should be conceded by accepting the principle of responsibility 
of the Executive to the Legislature at the Centre”. Mr. Dalai referred to the 

expenditure on India’s “outer bastions” and said that the arrangement made 
was wholly onesided and should be reconsidered. He also urged that war 
expenditure should be financed by borrowing and not by fresh taxation. 

Mr. Richardson dealt with two aspects of the Finance Member’s proposals. 
“First of all, there can be no denying that the imposition of a surcharge on 

income-tax in the manner now decided on is not sound finance and can be 
justified only on grounds of expediency. I realise, however, that since war 

expenditure must be met, there is no solid basis for opposition on the grounds I 

have indicated. At the same time, it is evident that that expenditure must 
continue to increase and in the course of time* perhaps very soon, the country 
will be faced with the necessity of finding ways and means of meeting it. Since 
this is so, India’s taxable resources will need to be adequately surveyed and 
plans formulated now to recoup growing expenditure in a way calculated to 
impose the least disability on trade and commerce combined, with the greatest 
possible yield. The need for such a survey and plan, has, I am sure, not been 
overlooked by the Government and the commercial community hope that it will 
receive full and careful consideration and will include a survey of the limits 
of indirect taxation and taxation on luxury items, which in present war 
circumstances should bear their full share. On the other side of the picture, the 
need for a careful check being kept on all classes of expenditure is a matter 
which those who have to shoulder increased taxation and heavier burdens will cons- 
tantly stress. The Government’s agreement to appoint a Standing Oommittee to be 
attached to the Department of Supply is timely and commendable. I am not sure, 
however, that public opinion will be satisfied if the Standing Finance Oommittee 
is merely to operate over the questions of pay and appointments of officers and I 
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hope the Government will not seek to confine the Committee’s work to these 
matters.*’ 

Bdi Bahadur S, AT. Mahtha opposed the Bill. In doing so he was glad to 
notice that Mr. Pantulu, unlike the Congress party in the Assembly, did realise the 
danger to India. Proceeding, he said that the vote of the Assembly on the Finance Bill 
might not be of any value to the Government. It, however, indicated that there 
was discontent with the Government’s defence policy and programme of constitutional 
advance. He emphasised that unless Indians had a full share in shaping the defence 
policy of India and unless that Department was placed under an Indian respon- 
sible minister, there could be no enthusiastic response to war effort. Mr. Mahtha 
then referred to the British Government’s assurances to the minorities and the 
demand for Pakistan. The demand for Pakistan, he said, was based on the two- 
nation hypothesis. It meant that the Mussalmans in the provinces where they were 
in a majority would have a sovereign State. Firstly, the provinces in British India 
were a cieation of the British Government and their boundaries could be altered 
to-morrow turning a majority into mlnoiity. Then again, there had been no indica- 
tion in regard to repatriation of minorities from Pakistan or Hindu homelands. The 
question, therefore, was what would be the position of minoiities in Pakistan. 
Will the Hindus be treated as hostages or will they be given the same rights as 
the Mussalmans demanded for themselves in the Hindu homelands ? Then again, 
what would be the relation of Pakistan with the Indian States ? Mr. Mahtha 
referring to the recent speech of Mr. Ameiy said that the Secretary of State had 
tried to sow seeds of further dissension amongst Indians. He was strongly opposed 
to placating any political party to suit the political ends of Britain aiidT urged for 
an early establishment of a National Government at the Centre in India. Mr. 
Mahtha also suggested a goodwill mission from Great Britain to India to settle the 
Indian question, The Council at this stage adjourned. 


Supply Dept. Kboeganisation 

26tli. NOVEMBER The Council of State today passed Pandit Kunzru^s 
resolution recommending that early steps be taken to secure that the Supply Depart- 
ment is so organised as to safeguard and promote Indian industry by (a) the 
employment to important posts of an adequate number of Indians drawn from the 
services and from business organisations ; (B) proper administrative control of the 
different sections of the department ; and (0) enforcing the policy clearly laid down 
in regard to the development of Indian industries when the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment was constituted. Mr. H. Dow, on behalf of the Government, agreed to the 
resolution in the above form. 

Pandit Kunzru^ speaking on the resolution, said that the Department of Supply 
was of importance to the present and future development of Indian industries. He 
referred to the appointments made in the Department since March last to the 
superior posts, ana asked why Indians had been excluded form these posts. Pan- 
dit Kunzru said that the Controllers of Supplies at Bombay, Calcutta and Cawnpore 
were all Europeans, and inquired whether qualified Indians were not available to fill 
these posts. He wanted to know the types of cases dealt with by the Direotors- 
General of Supply and Munitions Production and whether there was any basis for 
the belief held in business circles that their powers were likely to be increased in 
the near future. The Pandit maintained that the Indian Stores Department was working 
efficiently and economically and complained that the central Departments of Govern- 
ment were not making full use of this Department in helping Indian industries. 
There was a feeling among Indian business men, he said, that in the matter of 
receiving orders from Government they were being discriminated against. In Madras, 
for instance, a large number of orders had been placed with European firms. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru supported the resolution. Whatever their political differences, 
he said, they must win the war, and this depended on the efficient working of the 
Supply Department. He compared the salaries drawn by officers before and after 
their appointment to the Supply Department and pleaded in all earnestness fiiat 
they ought to make sacrifices and agree to accept lower pay. The resolution was 
not intended to be a censure on the Department but aimed at its reorganisation on 
sound lines. 

Sir Mohammed YaJcuh could not see bis way to accept the resolution in its 
present form. He failed to understand why Pandit Kunzru was so harsh on the 
Department of Supply when Mr. Dow had already admitted the previous day that 
there were certain valid grievances against the Department. Turning to the question 
of appointment of Indians to superior posts in the Department, the speaker remark- 
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ed that he would welcome such a step but would like Government to ensure that 
these appointments were not the monopoly of one particular community* 

Mr. Richardson, ^ speaking mainly on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, declaied his sympathy for the demand for Indianisation* “If responsible 
Indians of ability can be found to fill some of the positions, we are not against it, 
but it must be people of ability. It must be people who will by their work do 
nothing to impede what we consider is the piimary consideration, namely, war 
effort.” Mr. Bichardson went on to lefer to the inquiry started by the Bengal 
Chamber regaiding complaints against the fc^upply Department and the Indian 
Stores Depaitment, and explained that it was a misundeistanding on the part of 
another Chamber to suggest that the abolition of the Indian Stores Department had 
been asked for. He made it clear that that was certainly not the intention. As 
regaids the Supply Depaitment, Europeans and Indian business men had biought 
to the notice of Government that drastic alterations were required in older that 
Indians industiial effort might be used to the utmost. He knew of no Euiopean 
firms which tiled to get oiders at the expense of Indian firms. 

Mr. Dow, replying, remarked that the attention recently devoted to the Supply 
Depaitment carried with it a complete refutation of the pretention that India was 
not inteiested in the war effort. He pointed out that the present organisation was 
entirely different from the one with which Government started, and if the war was 
a long one, the final organisation would be something very different still. He had 
already laid stress on two points. Eirst, the Depaitment did get to work at once. 
In the first two months of its running, it had dealt with purchases of no less than 
Es. 14,00,00,000 compared with those of the Indian Stores Department and the 
Contracts Directorate over the preceding seven years of Es. 7,00,00,000. Secondly, 
Government could claim that changes in the organisation had been made smoothly 
without holding up essential work. They could also claim that in 
the changes made serious account had been taken of public criticisms, 
particularly on three points, mentioned by speakers, . namely, Indianisation, 
proper administrative control and encouragement of Indian industries. 
As regards Indianisation, first Mr, Dow referred to the fact that of 21 
appointments made in the Contractors Directorate since it was taken over by the 
Supply Depaitment, 11 were Europeans and ten Indians who were commissioned 
officer s in the Army. The House would agree that this was a satisfactory degree 
of Indianisation, The Commander-in-Ohief, when it was put to him, readily agreed 
that thiB_ was an opportunity for creating additional commissioned posts for 
Indians in the Army. The Indian Stores Depaitment had 13 European officers 
and 47 Indian officers when it was taken over j now there were 11 European 
officers and 84 Indian officers. As regards salaries, he was quite aware of the 
large body of opinion that the salaries of superior officers were generally too high ; but he 
thought it unreasonable to expect him on behalf of one Department to tackle that 
general proposition. He was only concerned to prove that the general level of 
the salaries in the Supply Depaitment was not higher than in other departments. 
Eeferiing to financial control, he said a separate Finance Officer was working in 
the Directorate-General of Munitions Production, one in the Contracts Directorate 
and one in the Indian Stores Department. The degree of de-centialisation which 
had ^ been carried out so far, particularly with reference to the Directorate of 
Munitions Production, was to the good, as it enabled work to be done much more 
speedily. He also referred as instances of association of public opinion with 
administrative control to the advisory committees working with the Director- 
General of Munitions Production and the Director -General of Supplies and to the 
Standing Committee for the Supply Department which was shortly to be set up. 

Dealing with the development of industries, Mr. Dow leferied to the rules by 
which first reference was given to articles produced in India. He emphasised 
that it would in these times be traitorous to the Empire for a department to be 
deliberately trying to import from abroad, and using up valuable shipping^ space 
for goods wnich could be produced in this country. The strictest impartiality was 
maintained and no firm was at a disadvantage in securing orders by reason of its 
management being of any particular nationality. But he reminded the House that 
many firms were owned partly by Indians and partly by non-Indians, and in their 
case since the shares were in the market the proportion of capital owned by Indians 
and non-Indiana also varied from day to day. Eecently the question had been 
debated whether a certain shipping company was or was not an Indian concern. 
These, he suggested, were contentious questions which the Depaitment could not 
set out to decide before placing its orders. The suggestion had been made during 
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the debate that there was a sinister blot going on to discredit the Indian Stores 
Department* “The Indian Stores Department^’ declared Mr. Dow, “is the sword 
arm of the Supply Department, and it would be most absurd for the Supply 
Department to try and weaken that sword arm just when it needs it most.” 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to the debate, said that his complaint was that 
Indians had been practically excluded from superior posts in the Supply Department. 
He pointed out that the argument that suitable Indians were not available was 
not convincing and would not satisfy them. He also invited attention to the 
grievance of the Indian business community that contracts had not been placed 
with Indian concerns in volume to which they were entitled by virtue of their 
position in the business life of the country. He accepted Mr. Eichardson’s 
assurance that the European community was not opposed to Indianisation and 
that they had taken no step which could be interpreted as indicating a desire to 
do away with the Indian Stores Department. 

Mr, Dow maintained that the Indian Stores Department was an integral 
part of the Supply Department and that the pace of Indianisation in the 
Department as a whole was quite satisfactory. He pointed out that efforts had 
been made to secure the services of experienced Indian officers from the Commerce 
and Communications Departments but these officers were not available. He said 
that the Department had in the past profited from criticism, and it would be 
ungenerous to suggest that it would pay no heed to what had been said in the 
House to-day. Mr. Dow then suggested an amendment in the original resolution 
to which Pandit Kunzru agreed and the House accepted it. 

Feee Eifles to Military Schools 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar moved a resolution urging that service rifles and 
ammunition be given free of cost to ^ all military schools in India. He asked 
Government not to observe racial discrimination in this matter. He mentioned 
the Bhonsla Military School at Nasik and the Shivaji Military School at Poona 
and said that these two institutions could be used as feeder schools for the Indian 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun and the Indian Territorial Force. Government, should 
encourage Indian boys to enter the army in India instead of importing Europeans 
from outside.M-, A. DeC, Wtlhams denied that racial discrimination was observed 
in the matter. Government, he explained, insisted on fulfilment of certain conditions 
—for instance, efficient officers and instructions and proximity of the school to a 
munitions depot, etc,— before granting such concessions. He made it clear that 
there was absolutely no bar to the issue of arms if any Indian school satisfied 
Government's conditions. This statement was, of course, subject to the consideration 
of the war circumstances which affected the supply of rifles available for use in 
these schools. He added that Government would give favourable consideration 
to any applications from schools which conformed to the prescribed conditions. 

Mr, Kalikar withdrew his resolution. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate on Certified Finance Bill (oontd.) 

27th. NOVEMBER The Council of State resumed discussion on the Finance 
Bill to-day. Sir A. F. Fatro claimed that India wanted self-defence to be 
placed on a permanent basis, for which purpose money should be earmarked 
and defence expendituie should be thrown open to public scrutiny. Sir A. P. 
Patro referred to^ the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General, which 
charged the Viceroy so to develop defence policy as to make India an equal 
partner in the Empire. It was the fact that the representatives of the people 
had not been taken into confidence that had led the country to the present state 
of affairs. “We are prepared to make sacrifices to defeat Nazism,” declared the 
speaker, “but we must know how the money we contribute is going to be spent.” 

Mr. Ilossain Imam referred to the agreement with the British Government 
last year in regard to the distribution or defence expenditure and inquired 
what was the share that the ^ British ^ Government had agreed to bear. Despite 
repeated requests by members no information was forthcoming so far, 

Fandit ^ H. N. Kunzru declared that war had clearly brought out the need 
of de-centralising the defence organisation in this country. This was what the 
smaller countries in Europe had actual^ done, but in India different political 
arrangements were necessary to achieve it. He said that the British Government 
should Rgree to appoint an Indian Defence Member and to Indianise the Army 
as expeditiously as possible in order to^ catch the imagination of the people of 
this country and accept the sincerity of their intentions. Such a step on the 
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part of the British Government would convince them that Indians were trusted 
in positions of responsibility. Pandit Kunzru’s complaint was that no serious 
effort was being made to give Indians responsible positions in the Army. Similar 
was the case with the Air Force. Eeferiing to the argument that communal 
differences stood in the way of a solution of the constitutional problem, he said 
that the India Act of 1935 was not accepted by any organised political party in 
this country. And yet the Viceroy for three yeais made efforts to set it in 
operation in the provinces. How could it, then, be said that communal divisions 
came in the way of transfer of political power in Indian hands ? Eis vote 
against the Bill would indicate his dissatisfaction at the present policy of 
Government, especially on the question of Indianisation. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub declared that they ought to support the Finance Bill in 
the present abnormal conditions created by the war. 

Mr. G. S, Motilal, opposing the Bill, referred to the dictum that Indian 
defence frontiers extended far beyond her geographical frontiers, and asked. 
“Are Indian frontiers like India-rubber to be stretched as far as you like, even 
to far off Canada, if you want ? Are similar conceptions applied to other 
dominions also The term “defence of India” had become as much a misnomer 
as the term “Goverament of India,” he declared. Eeferring to recruitment of 
Indian officers to the Indian Army, he asserted that even now the country had 
not been told that all the new officers to be raised would be Indians. 

28th. NOVEMBER : — Mr. F. F. Kalikar reiterated the complaint that the 
Government had left the country unprepared to defend itself. ^ Incidentally he 
criticised Congressmen who used the word “mercenary” in desciibing the young 
men who joined the army. He declared it was a slur and an insult to apply that 
term to those who desired to give their utmost in the successful prosecution of 
the war. He went on to refer to the Viceroy’s offer of expansion of the Executive 
Council and said that the very declaration in which the offer was made was such 
as to give so much encouragement to the minorities not to take part or co-operate 
in the formation of the Government at the Centre that Britain should not blame 
those who had not accepted the offer. One reason given for suspending the expan- 
sion proposal was the rejection of the offer by the Muslim League. The Government 
had thereby accepted the Muslim League’s claim to be the only repiesentative body 
of Muslims whereas there were many other representative Muslim bodies which 
were prepared to co-operate in the expansion. Mr. Kalikar said that he had a 
conversation last night on the telephone with Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha who had authorised him to contradict the statement that Mr. Savaikar 
had declared that if Hindus had power, they would treat Muslims as Jews had 
been treated in Europe. 

Mr, A, de 0. Williams, Defence Co-ordination Secretary, replying to criticisms 
of defence policy repudiated the suggestion that most of the money was being 
spent on salgft-ies of officers and pointed out that on the contiary most of the 
money was being spent on equipment, training, etc. He drew attention to the fact 
that the capital cost of one battleship was neaily one quarter of the whole of 
India’s defence budget and emphasised it was lucky therefore that India could 
depend for her defence on the Biitish Navy. Eeferring to the Air Force, Mr. 'Williams 
said the question had been asked if it was not possible to recruit more freely to 
the Indian Air Force, why Indians were not being taken in the E. A, F. in 
England. That experiment, he replied, was now being tried and it would appear 
from the statement made in the Commons that it had been a very great success, 
and if His Majesty’s Government asked us to do so, we should be only too willing 
to send further instalments of young Indians consistently with the defence require- 
ments of this country. He urged the House not to take this too lightly. It had 
also been asked whether Dominion troops had been ordered overseas like Indian 
troops. It was not for him to say what kind of orders passed between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Dominions on a matter such as this, but it was 
common property that Dominion forces had gone overseas and had gone far afield. 
Australian forces, for instance, were in Egypt. The need for an appreciation of 
the seriousness of the present situation, said Mr. ‘Williams, had been pressed on 
the House by a member in the weightiest and most convincing terms. The action 
of any member who voted against the Bill could, therefore, be compared only to 
the action of a householder whose house was on fire and who would not allow the 
fire brigade to turn on the hose but would raise a discussion of the question whether 
the fire should be extinguished by metred or unmetred water-supply. 
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Sir G- 8, Bajpai, Leader of the House, said he would deal briefly with one 
or two political points raised during the debate. Speaking as a plain 
man of honest and honourable convictions, his main arguments would be 
directed to answering two questions, first, why we were at war, and 
secondly, if we were rightly at war, was it the part of good sense or 

true patriotism to withhold support to those engaged in waging this war ? 
Three considerations, said Sir Giija Shankar, entered into the answer to the 
first question. We weie at war because of our constitutional position. We were 
at war because Gieat Biitain was at war. We were at war also because we shared 
the ideals of those Dominions who had considered it their noble part to rally 
to the forces fighting for freedom and fighting against totalitarianism. Was it 
contended, he asked, that we should lefiain fiom war effort in order that 
totalitarianism might triumph ? We were at war for reasons also of self-interest, 
he declared. It had been said that if India were free she would have remained 
neutral. China, he said, had been in pursuit of peaceful construction at home. 
What had it availed her against the aggressor? Surely Belgium, Denmark or 
the other countries did not wish to come into conflict with Germany. All these 
independent countries, although seeking to preseive their independence, were not 
permitted to do so. How then could we assume that if we had remained neutral 
and not helped Gieat Britain we should be allowed to ascend leisuiely the steps 
leading to the temple of fieedom ? Self-inteiest also, therefore, demanded that 
we should help in the war effort. Coming to the second question, Sir G, 8, Bajpai 
said it had been urged that India should withhold assistance because of the 
constitutional and political issue, because India had not been properly prepared 
for her defence or for helping others and because also Great Britain did not 
trust us. The political issue had been discussed both by the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State recently but he would like to make one or two points. There 
was a tradition of tolerance inherited by Hindus, it had been said. It would not 
be disputed that chivalry was also an attribute of Hindu civilisation. Was it 
any part of chivalry to start bargaining with- one with whom we had been in 

association for long and who was in peiil ? Further, according to an Opposition 

speaker in the House, the demand was for an absolute majority in the Central 
Executive Council for political-minded Indians. Was it the contention that if 
the Viceroy’s offer had been accepted, there would not have been that majority 

including in it the two existing Indian members, the Law Member and the 

Commeice Member ? The Congress had been ciiticised for withdrawing at a 
critical juncture from the Ministries because it had meant withdrawal of the 
pressure which, as representatives of the people, they would have brought to bear 
on the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government. If we had an 
Executive Council at the Centre with a majority of politically-minded Indians 
would they not have exerted that political pressure on His Majesty’s Government 
which members opposite desired ? It had been said that the distinction which 
had been drawn between status and functions in relation to Dominion Status 
really derogated from the offer of Dominion Status to India. Historically speaking, 
said Sir Girjasankar, the report of the Imperial Conference of 1926 formed the 
base and foundation of the Statute of Westminster and that report definitely 
recognised that distinction. The report stated that distinction was inherent 
in the very inequality of power aad resources found in the Empire. 
Concluding, Sir Girja Shankar referred to the complaint that Britain did 

not trust us. When the enemy was knocking at our doors, let us not dispute 
about trust and distrust, he urged. He appealed to the members to 

S :ve their sense of historical and political perspective and to be tiue to 
and to the heritage of ideals which had come down to them. The 
issue to-day was not as between what had been called the Victorian impeiialism of 
Great Britain and the impeiialism of Hitler and Mussolini. The issue was, in the 
words of an English writer, between despair and hope. 

Mr. Mohammed Hussain felt sure that so far as the Finance Bill was concerned 
no party would dispute its necessity. Adverting to the defence expenditure, he said, that 
the position as it was to-day fell far short of the results they expected. He passed 
on to refer to the communal problem and observed that a settlement would have to 
be arrived at here in India between the two communities, and it was no use making 
an approach to the Biitish Government to solve it. He pleaded for a conciliatory 
SEttitude on the part of the majority community and i ointed out that Muslims would 
never accept a foim of Government under which the majority community would 
be in a position to dominate over minorities and Muslims, fie refuted the charge 
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that Muslims Trere obstructing the path of Indian freedom. A solution of the 
communal differences would not be difficult if the majority community resolved to be 
really generous towards the minorities. While they were as eager for freedom as the 
Hinaus, declared Mr. Hussain, they the Muslims were at the same time determined 
to see that the Hindu Sabha ideal of a “Hindu Eaj” was not realised in this country, 

Mr. Padshah said that he was not satisfied with the reply of Mr. A. De 0 
Williams on the question of salaries of officers in the Defence Department, He 
recognised that they should not effect economy at the expense of safety but thought 
that there was scope for reduction. He felt despondent when he found that little 
progress had been made in regard to admission of Indian youths to the Air Force. 
Mr. Padshah also criticised the Government for what he called unpreparedness of 
the Indian people to defend their country. Finally, he referred to the imperative 
necessity of a communal settlement and appealed to the majority community to be tole- 
rant and generous towards minoiities, for only then could their differences be resolved. 

Mr. C, E. Jones, Finance Secretary, winding up the three-day debate, answered 
various criticisms levelled against the Bill. He referred to Mr. Hossain Imamus 
criticisms against the Eailway Budget and said that the error of twenty-two lakhs 
pointed out was detected soon after the Eailway Budget had been passed and had 
subsequently been corrected. As for the demand why detailed estimates had not been 
presented to the Council, Mr. Jones said that it would be too early to frame revised 
estimates. Then again, the Government did not know what would be the yield from 
the Excess Profits Tax. Government, however, were certain of a deficit of Es. Id 
crores and at a time when the expenditure was mounting up and the existing 
sources of revenue were not likely to give an improved yield, it was best to resort 
to fresh sources of revenue. 

There had been criticisms, Mr. Jones went on, that additional income-tax was 
likely to drive industry from British India to Indian States. He reminded the 
Council that the British Indian law had a provision under which income from 
Indian States was taxable in British India, and there was no great danger of Indian 
industries being driven out to Indian States. The other criticism was in regard to 
the effect of additional taxation on trade and industry and on the general 
tax-payer. Mr. Jones referred in this connection to the speech of Mr. Dow, who had 
told the Council that the Supply Department had been able to purchase goods 
worth fifty-six and a half crores during the last thiiteen months. Mr. Jones said 
that both the industries of the country and industrial woikers had gieatly benefited 
by the trade expansion. As for the agricultural worker with the exception of 
groundnuts, hides and skins and jute prices had considerably gone up above pre-war 
level. The Goverament were satisfied that the buiden of taxation in this countiy was not 
excessive. Eef erring to the demand for supervision and control of expenditure, Mr, 
Jones said that he was one with the sentiments expressed in the Council. He agreed 
that there should be no extravagance in expenditure either on defence or civil 
side. But he wanted the Council to remember that there was still the Finance 
Department with its effective control. Mr. Jones then explained at length how 
and wheie the Finance Department had tightened its supervision and control. 
He referred to the Finance Member’s two announcements in the Central Assembly 
that he would place all the salaries of the Supply Department before the Standing 
Finance Committee and the Government would set up a Standing Advisory 
Committee for the Supply Department. Against the background of the strict 
control by the Finance Department and the new proposals announced by the 
Finance Member, the Council should be satisfied that utmost vigilance was 

being exercised over all expenditure. Mr. Jones said that it was impracticable 

to have a special committee to examine the day to day working of the Government. 
As to the financial arrangement with His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Jones 
referred to the budget speech of the Finance Member last February and said 
that arrangement was still in operation. He felt that it was not graceful to ask 
whether British India should alone bear the defence buiden, when in fact the 
States had spontaneously and voluntarily come forward and had generously 
contributed for the defence of India and the Empire. There was, however, the 
legal and constitutional aspect of the question. The position was that, although 
there were two Indias geographically, British India and Indian India were 
one for the purpose of the defence of India and against external aggression. 

Indian States had no relations with any foreign power and the 

change of name to the Crown Kepresentative hadT not changed the 

Crown’s obligations towaids the States. It was incorrect to suggest that the 
indian States did not make any contribution towaids India’s defence. The 
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States had made direct and indirect contributions, such as annual contributions, 
excise, salt tax and postal charges and other levies. Then again, there were 
Indian States Forces which were placed at the disposal of the Crown whenever 
they weie requiied. The difficulty was how to equalise the burden both between 
British India and the Indian States and between States and States. Concluding, 
Mr, Jones acknowledged that the criticisms of the Bill on financial grounds had 
been extremely moderate ; in fact, the financial provisions had ojitained more 
support than ciiticism. Coming to the ciucial question of voting, he said, some 
members had claimed that a vote against the Bill did not mean a vote in favour 
of Hitlerism. But, he asked, could they vote with an explanatory condition 
attached to the vote ? In fact, the member who voted against this Bill was voting 
against the Government’s war efforts and therefore necessarily was doing all 
that lay in his power as a Member of the House and in the House in support of 
Hitlerism. Actions spoke louder than woids and they travelled farther. (Applause) 

The House passed the motion for consideration and adopted the clauses, but, 
on the third reading, a division was called and the Bill was passed by 27 votes 
to 11, The Council then adjourned. 

Stimulating Wae eefort 

29th. NOVEMBER The Council of State to-day disposed of two non-official 
resolutions and agreed to the circulation of one non-official Bill, 

Mr. Hossain Imam, by his resolution, suggested five methods for stimulating 
the war effort and getting the maximum results from the slender resources of India. 
These methods weie nationalization of all the essential and key industries, at least 
duiing the war ; imposition of a cent per cent excess profits tax ; suspension 
for the duration of the war of consolidated payment to the provinces on account 
of railway receipts and income-tax *, revaluation of gold in the Eeserve Bank of 
India at 140 shillings per ounce and making eligible Indian sterling loans for the 
Issue Department of the Reserve Bank, and increasing the proportion of Government 
Paper fiom 25 per cent to 33 per cent. Rai Bahadur Lala Eamsaravi Das, on 
behalf of his party, announced that they were opposed to the resolution. The 
Finance Secretary, Mr. C, E* Jones^ welcomed the idea underlying the resolution, 
namely, increased assistance to the war effort. Analysing the resolution, he said that it 
would be very unwise to change the percentage of Excess Profits Tax when even 
assessments under the Excess Profits Tax Act had not been made. Furthermore, 
under the Act, the Central Legislatuie had been given the right to scrutinize and 
fix the percentages. The resolution sought to take away that right from the 
Legislature. The proposals for enhancing the value of gold and for increasing the 
proportion of Government paper would lead to inflation, which the Government 
did not favour at all. Circumstances might, however, compel the Government to 
alter the proportion, but for the present there was no necessity to do so. The 
resolution was withdrawn, 

^ Trade Missions 

The Council accepted Mr. P. N* Sapru^s resolution iu an amended form 
recommending that in future, as far as practicable, representatives or delegates sent 
on trade missions to foreign countries for negotiating trade pacts or improving 
India’s trade relations, were as far as posible Indians. The Council then adjourned till 
Monday the 2nd. December, 

Official Bills Passed 

2nd. DECEMBER The Council of State passed to-day without amendment 
three official Bills. The Bills were the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, the Excess 
Profits Tax Act Amendment Bill and the Indian Sale of Goods Act Amendment 
Bill, all passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. J. F. Sheehy, Member of the Central Board of Revenue, explained the 
main provisions of the first two Bills and said that there were no traps for the 
tax-payers in any of their provisions. On the other hand, they were intended to 
give further concessions and relief to the tax-payers. 

Speaking on the Income-Tax Amendment fell, Mr. Richardson welcomed the 
relief that the Government had given to tax-payers and hoped further concessions 
would be forthcoming in the near future. Mr. Hossatn Imam made a reference to 
Bihar from where, he had said in his budget speech, the lai’gest number of income- 
tax appeals came. He urged that Bihari tax-payers should not for this reason be 
unduly penalised. Mr. Sheehy, replying, explained that the Government were 
beeping a close watch on appeals generally. The Council then adjourned sine die^ 
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Motor Spirits Act Amend. Bill 

The autumn session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the 5th. November 1940. Sir Abdur Rahim, President, was in the chair. 
Congress members were absent, while Muslim League members numbered about a 
dozen. Other sections of the House were fully occupied. Fourteen official Bills 
were introduced. 

The Finance Members Bill further to amend the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act 
sought to bring power alcohol within the definition of motor spirit. It was explained 
that the production in British India of power alcohol was being developed for the 
purpose of mixing with petrol to provide motor spirit ; and by; provincial legislation 
such admixture could be made compulsory. Power alcohol in its unmised form, not 
being a hydro-carbon, does not fall within the definition of motor spirit contained 
in the original Act but when mixed with petrol the mixture falls within that 
definition and the whole then becomes dutiable as a motor spirit. By the Motor 
Spirit (Power Alcohol Mixture) (Duties) Order, 1940, the excise duty on the power 
alcohol content of such mixtures is accordingly leviable only at the mixing plant. 
It is considered that the levy of excise duty on power alcohol could more conveni- 
ently take place at the source of production, that is, at the distillery. To enable 
this to be done the Bill proposes to make power alcohol dutiable independently of 
petrol by bringing it in its unmixed form within the definition of “motor spirit.” 

Eeserve Bank Act. Amend, Bill 

The Bill further to amend the Eeserve Bank of India Act is explained as 
follows : Under Section 42 of the Eeserve Bank of India Act, a scheduled bank is 
required to maintain daily with the Eeserve Bank a minimum balance equal to 5 
per cent of its demand liabilities and 2 per cent of its time liabilities, and in case 
of default, the Reserve Bank is entitled to charge interest at penal rates on the 
amount of default. There is no provision, however, in the Act to prevent the 
bank from withdrawing its deposit, even upto the full amount, provided it is 
prepared to accept the liability to pay this penal interest on the resulting deficiency. 
Cases of such withdrawal have been brought to notice by the Central Board of the 
Eeserve Bank, who have recommended, in the interest of depositors and of sound 
banking in general legislation to penalise directors and other officers of sUch banks 
who are knowingly and wilfully parties to such default. The Bill prescribes 
penalties and gives powers to the Reserve Bank to prohibit defaulting banks from 
accepting fresh deposits during the continuation of the default. Every director and 
any managing agent, manager or secretary of the scheduled bank who is knowingly 
and wilfully a party to the default, shall be punishable with fine which may extend 
to Es. 500 and with a farther fine which may extend to Rs. 500 for each subsequent 
day on which the default continues. 

Companies Act Amend. Bill 

Sir A. Bamaswami MudaltaFs Bill is to enable companies in British India to 
make donations to public funds formed, and to make investments in Government 
loans floated, for the purpose of assisting the prosecution of the present war. Oases 
have come to light, it is explained, in which certain clubs registered under the 
Indian Companies Act have felt themselves legally debarred from making donations 
to war funds because their memoranda of association do not authorise such donations 
and those memoranda cannot be altered under the existing provisions of the Act 
so as to make such contributions permissible. It is theiefore proposed to enact 
legislation enabling a company registered under the Act, whether a club or not, to 
make any contributions it wishes to war funds notwithstanding any^ impedi- 

ments of the character mentioned above. The Bill is designed to achieve this object 
and to give retrospective validation to any action of this kind already taken by a 
company since the outbreak of war. 

Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir Jeremy Raisman^s Bill to amend the Income-tax Act is intended to 
remedy certain hardships caused by existing provisions and cure certain defects in 
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them* A number of clauses of the Bill relate to machinery provisions while others 
are mainly designed to give relief to the tax-payer. Of the latter one provides for 
relief in the case of non-residents with small incomes to whom hardship is caused 
by deduction of tax at the maximum rate. The amendment also provides that 
deduction of tax at the source shall not apply to transactions such as hedges and 
straddles cairied on between a lesident-bioker and a non-resident broker. Another 
amendment remedies a defect in the schedule which lays down the rules for the 
computation of the profits of insurance business. Eule 9 as it stands applies the 
schedule to the assessment of profits of an insurance business carried on by a 
mutual insurance company. As mutual insurance business is carried on by persons 
other than companies, this change is stated to be necessary. Without this change, 
the mutual insurance business of peisons other than companies would have to be 
assessed on their investment income without any allowance for expenditure on 
management. 

Dacca Mail Disaster— Ad j. Motion 

— The Assembly next rejected by 43 to 20 votes Dr. P. N. Banerjee*s adjournment 
motion relating to the Dacca Mail disaster on August 5. Dr. Banerjee urged the 
holding of an independent judicial inquiry into the causes of the accident. He 
was supported by Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, Maulana Zafar Ali, Mr. M. S. 
Aney^ Pandit L, K, Maitra and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai^ while Sir Abdul Halim 
Ohuznavi opposed the motion. Sir Andrew Clow^ Communications Member, said 
that the debate on the adjournment motion had proceeded almost entirely on the 
basis of speculation and not on facts. From the previous station to the scene of 
the accident, a distance of four and a quarter miles, the train had taken eight 
minutes, and the Senior Government Inspector whose report on the accident had 
just been received by him, found that the speed could not have been more than 
in the neighbourhood of from 40 to 42 miles against the peimissible maximum 
of 60 miles. Eefeiring to the comments made on the suggestion of sabotage. Sir 
Andrew Clow stated that railways were not accustomed to make the suggestion 
where it did not exist. In the Bihta case, the suggestion was made but after 
further expeiiments it was withdrawn before the case went to the judicial inquiry 
committee. He knew no other case in which the suggestion had been made by 
the administration. 

The Supplementary Finance Bill 

Sir Jeremy Baisman, Finance Member, thereafter introduced a supplementary 
Finance Bill imposing a twenty-five per cent surcharge for central purposes on 
all taxes on income, including Supertax and Corporation tax. 

The twenty-five per cent surcharge is estimated to yield Es. 5 crores in a 
full year and will work out as an increase of 8i per cent for this year as it 
will be collected only during the last four months of the year. 

The assessments already made for 1940-41 will be increased by one-twelfth, 
while deductions at the source fiom salaries and dividends will be increased by 
twenty-five per cent. 

The initial rate for inland letters is to be raised to one anna three pies, 

for letters to Burma to two annas and those to Empire countries to three annas 

six pies, while that for book packets is to be raised to nine pies for the first 

five tolas. All other postal rates remain unchanged. 

The remaining items axe : A surcharge of one anna on each ordinary and 

two annas on each express inland telegram and a ten per cent surcharge on trunk 

telephone bills, to yield altogether rupees one crore. 

Sir Jeremy Eaisman said that the total initial outlay on defence expenditure 
was estimated at Es. 33 crores and the extra recuriing expenditure at Es. 16 
cioies annually. Of this, it is expected that Es. 14J crores will fall in the 

current year. Eevenue was down by three chores and civil expenditui'e had 

increased by two and a half crores. Against this increase of Es. 17 crores in 
expenditure and the diop of Es. 3 crores in revenue was set off last year’s 
surplus of seven crores canied forward in the Revenue Eeserve Fund, thus 
leaving a prospective deficit of Es. 13 crores. The fresh taxation would bring 

in Bs. 6 cxores in a full year, leaving comprehensive measures to be worked 
out at the time of the next budget. 

Giving an account of the expansion, present and prospective, of India’s 
defence forces, and the cost of such expansion. Sir Jeremy Eaisman said : 

^ ‘^It is in the field of defence expenditure that out budget has been most 
senously disturbed. The increase in such expenditure over the pre-war level was 
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estimated at Rs. 834 lakhs. The opinion has, I know, been held in many quarters 
that this represented a remarkably modest addition to Indians defence expenditure ; 
and if it had been intended as the measure of Indians war effort for the current 
year, it would clearly have been grossly inadequate. But, as I explained at the 
time, it represented only so much of the cost of the commitments already 
undertaken as were chargeable to Indian revenues under the financial settlement 
with His Majesty’s Goveinment, Moreover, India’s war effort was at the time 
very severely restiicted by supply difficulties. The position in this respect has 
since improved enormously and it will perhaps not be out of place here to give 
the House a conspectus of the present situation and some indication of our 
future plans. 

“Owing to a variety of factors, into which I need not enter, the provision 
of certain forms of equipment for which India is dependent upon overseas sources 
has been unavoidably delayed. The position is, however, now steadily improving 
and regular consignments of some of these supplies are now beginning to reach 
India. There are still difficulties in the way of India procuring certain types 
of machinery, aircraft, and some of the more specialised forms of equipment. 
Every possibility has been explored in our efforts to make good these deficiencies 
and there is no doubt that, as soon as the overriding I’equirements of the U. K. 
and other active war fronts have been met, our wants can and will be supplied. 
As soon as this happens, and I do not think that we shall have to wait long 
much heavier charges than hitheito will have to be undertaken. 

“Meanwhile the financial settlement with His Majesty’s Government has 
enabled the mobilisation and development of India’s resources for war to be 
expanded with the utmost lapidity at a cost to the Indian tax-payer which 
represents no more than a fair charge to India for her own requiiements. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that, apart from having made invaluable contributions 
to the conduct of the war on many fronts, India has reached the stage when 
virtual self-sufficiency in matters pertaining to her local defence is no longer a 
distant dieam. When the war began, India’s main assets were an enormous 
supply^ of manpower and an abundance of raw materials. She has now become, 
in addition, a pioducer of a great range of manufactured stores. Starting as she 
did with small, though highly organised, ordnance factories, she has been enabled, 
owing to careful pre-war planning, not only vastly to increase the output of those 
aiticles which she was already producing, but to develop new lines with success 
and rapidity. This progress could not possibly have been achieved had it not 
been for the completeness of this pre-war planning.” 

Describing India’s war effort to date, the Finance Member said : “We 
are now engaged in providing, as a first step and in a comparatively short 
time, an Army which will amount in all to close upon half a million 
men of all aims, trained, equipped and mechanised according to modern 
weapons. Mechanical transport has been vastly increased, recruitment for 
all^ arms has gone on at a rapidly increasing rate as the facilities for 
training and equipping the men have multiplied. Up to date over 60,000 troops 
have gone overseas to assist in defending India’s outer bastions and over a hundred 
thousand men of all arms, a large proportion of whom are already fully trained, 
have joined the colours. Mechanical tiansport has increased enormously and 85 new 
M. T. sections are being formed. Motor vehicles— those basically imporiant items in a 
modern aimy — have been increased from 5,000 to 30,000 and by next year will have 
been doubled. The initial difficulties of producing armoured vehicle in India have 
been successfully surmounted and now that hundieds of tons of armour plate will 
shortly be manufactured monthly, 3,000 armoured vehicles are expected to be 
produced next year. 

‘Tndia is now able to produce far more than she at present requires of many 
classes of munition aud war materials, thanks in part to the orders of His Majesty’s 
Government, which have not only enabled Indian ordnance factories to be maintained 
at full blast but also to be expanded. Over 100,000,000 rounds^ of small arms 
ammunition, 400,000 rounds of gun ammunition, large quantities of explosive, 
including hundred tons of cordite and 250,000 detonators, and nodllions of items of 
military clothing have been sent overseas. , . , ^ i 

“The Royal Indian Navy has developed even more strikingly. Not only are 
sloops of the Royal Indian Navy assisting the Royal Navy in Indian waters, but 
Indian ports and harbours are watched over by a large and growing fleet oi mine- 
sweepers and anti-sub-marine patrol boats, while more new sloops of the latest 
pattern, being completed in the United Kingdom, will bo ready fox delivery in a 

15 
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few montlis. Powerful and well-armed mine-sweeping^ craft and patrol boats are 
being constructed in Indian yards. Every ship in India capable of accommodating 
the hulls of these crafts, some of which are of considerable size, is occupied. At 
the same time there has been a notable increase in the number of ratings of all 
classes, officers and warrant officers. . „ 

“The expansion of the Indian Air Force is well under way. Coast defence 
fights of the I. A. F. Volunteer Eeserve are now actually operating. The 
scheme for the training of three hundied pilots and two thousand mechanics a year 
for the Air Force Eeserve is being actively cariied out and the school for officers 
recently opened will piovide initial fiying and ground training for fifty officers at a 
time. One of the Air Force technical tiaining schools has been expanded to train 
350 Indian airmen at a time. The enlargement of aerodromes for the most modern 
types of aircraft is proceeding rapidly and buildings to accommodate squadrons 
equipped with such aeroplanes have been constiucted. A large number of service 
aircraft for training purposes aie being supplied by the United Kingdom, and it is 
intended to proceed with the scheme for establishing aeroplane factoiies in India as 
soon as the necessary plant and material become available. Steps to increase the 
aviation spirit reserve and to' manufacture aircraft lubricating oil have also 
been taken. 

‘‘Last year’s financial settlement with His Majesty’s Government has enabled 
the mobilisation of India’s resources to be expanded with the utmost rapidity at 
a cost to the Indian taxpayer which represents no more than a fair charge to India 
for her own requirements. The geneial expansion of the Army, Air Force and 
Navy to meet the increased threats which changed circumstances have brought to 
her frontiers has involved veiy considerable expenditure, the cost of which under 
the settlement with his Majesty’s Government is chargeable to Indian revenues. The 
total initial outlay is estimated at Es. 33 crores and the extra recurring expenditure 
at Es. 16 crores annually. Of this, it is expected that Es. 14J crores will fall in 
the current year. 

“Owing to the decline in the receipts from customs, excise and salt and the 
increased amount of income-tax to be paid as their share to the provinces, revenue 
is down by three crores. At the same time, civil expenditure has increased by Es. 
2i crores mainly on account of war schemes ; thus, Es. 30 lakhs are being spent on 
Mi Force Eeserve training and Es. 10 lakhs on the training of technicians for 
munitions factories. The whole expenditure on air raid precautions, the amount of 
Es. 25 lakhs this year, is being met by the Centre through grants to the 
provinces. 

“Against this increase of seventeen crores in expenditure and the drop of Es. 3 
crores in revenue is to be set oflf last year’s surplus of seven crores, carried forward 
in the Eevenue Eeserve Fund, thus leaving a prospective deficit of Es. 13 crores. 
While this is not to be met entirely from taxation, as defence expenditure is now 
running at the rate of over Es. 20 lakhs a day, it is essential to begin at once to 
raise extia revenue to cover at least a portion of the additional expenditure, the 
remainder being met from the proceeds of the defence loans. Fresh taxation to 
bring in six crores in a full year is, therefore, to be levied now, leaving comprehen- 
sive measures to be worked out at the time of the next budget. The 25 per cent 
surcharge on all taxes on income, including Super-Tax and Corporation Tax, which 
is estimated to yield Es. 5 crores in a full year, will work out as an increase of SJ 
per cent on account of the last four months of the current year. The assessments 
already made for 1940-41 will be increased by l/i2, while deductions at source from 
salaries and dividends will be increased by 25 per cent. The initial rate for inland 
letter is to be raised to one anna three pies, for letters to Burma to two annas and 
to Empire countries to three annas six pies, while that for book packets is to be 
raised to nine pies for the first five tolas. All other postal rates remain unchanged. 
The remaining items are a surcharge of one anna on each ordinary and two annas 
on each express inland telegram and a ten percent surcharge on trunk telephone 
bills, to yield altogether Es, 1 crore.” 

Following the statement the Finance Member introduced the Finance Bill 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 

Modifications of Fiscal Policy 

6th. FEBRUARY The Assembly discussing non-oflicial resolutions to-day, 
rejected without a division the one moved last session by 8ir Baza Alt recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to examine the 
Government of India’s present fiscal policy and recommend suitable modifications^ 
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Moslem Pilgrim Officer 

The House next took up Mr. H. M. Abdullah's resolution recom- 
mending the appointment of a suitable Moslem as permanent Pilgrim Officer in the 
Secretariat of the Government of India to be inchaige of the work connected with 
pilgrimmage to the holy places in the Hcdjaz, Iraq, and Iran and all matters 
connected with pilgrims. Discussion on the resolution had not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned, 

Indian Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

7th. NOVEMBER The Assembly referred to a select committee to-day Khan 
Bahadur Fazhhaq Ftracha's Bill to amend the Indian Meichant Shipping Act. The 
Khan Bahadur in asking the House to refer his Bill to a select committee explained 
that his Bill sought to increase the deck space allotted to each Haj pilgrim from 16 
to 18 square feet and also sought to provide for the space for each individual to be 
clearly marked. The Bill had been circulated to elicit opinion, 90 per cent of 
which was in its favour. The remaining opinions were from “vested interests.” 
Five of the piovincial Governments had lent their support to the Education 
Secretary, Mr, J. D. Tyson who announced that the Government would remain neutral 
on the select committee motion. Explaining the Government's attitude, Mr. Tyson 
said that although five provincial Governments had backed the piinciples of the 
Bill, the House must remember that the two proposals underlying the Bill 
had the risk of increasing fares and therebjr hitting the poorer classes of pilgrims. 
He said that the proposal to increase the individual allotment of space would lead 
to a 11’2 per cent reduction in the carrying capacity of a ship ; while the second 
proposal relating to the marking of space would further reduce the carrying capacity 
by 13*6 per cent. The meiease of allotted space alone was likely to result in a 
loss of Es. 31,000 to a shipping company. The Government were not convinced 
that the improvements sought might not counter balance the disadvantages to the 
pilgrims. Hence they would not support the Bill. If members, however, were 
prepared to have the immovements in spite of the cost that might be involved, 
they could do so. The Government, he announced, would move an amendment 
in the select committee to postpone the operation of the Bill till after the war. 

Defence Department Bills 

8th. NOVEMBER Five official Bills were passed after a brief debate this 
morning, Four of the Bills related to the Defence Department and were amend- 
ments to the Indian Vforks of Defence Act, the Indian Navy Discipline Act (two 
amendments) arid the Indian Cantonment Act. The fifth, moved by Sir M, Zafrulla 
Khan, was to repeal certain enactments, and amend certain enactments. In moving 
consideration of the Bill, Sir jZafrulIa infoimed the House that the Bill was 
designed to ‘‘weed out dead matter from the Statute Book.” Sir Yamin Khan 
wanted to know why so many Acts (35 in number) were being repealed and why 
the repeal was not done earlier. The House passed the Bill. 

A Bill making more stringent provisions than at present to deal with tioketless 
travellings was intioduced to-day by Sir Andiew Clow, Communications Member. 

The mosque near the Council House to which Muslim employees of the 
Government of India Secretariat repair eveiy Friday for midday prayers will 
benefit by a Bill introduced by Mr. J. D. Tyson. Education Secretary. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman^ moving consideration of the Bill to amend the Reserve 
Bank Act, explained that it was being promoted in piiisuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board of the Reserve Bank which had come to the conclusion 
that in the interest of sound banking immediate steps should be taken to tighten 
up the effectiveness of Section 42 of the Act requiring scheduled banks to maintain 
a certain daily balance with the Reserve Bank. Wilful default was being made 
punishable by a maximum fine of Rs. 500 with a further fine of the same amount 
for each subsequent day of default. This penalty provision which was taken from 
the Indian Companies Act, had all along been applicable to non -scheduled banks. 
The Bill also gave power to the Reserve Bank to prohibit a defaulting scheduled 
bank from receiving further deposits. These ^ provisions were admittedly severe, 
said Sir Jeremy, but in the Government’s opinion if a scheduled bank was unable 
to maintain the balance required, that bank was already in such a serious condition 
that to allow it to continue to receive further deposits would be dangerou^ It 
would be far better to force it to come into the open instead of luding its affairs 
and thereby constituting a danger to depositors. The House agreed to the motion 
and passed the Bill. 
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CoMPANiES & War Fund Donations Bill 

Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, moving consideration of the Bill regarding 
donations and investments for war purposes, said that it arose out of a definite 
request fiom certain companies which weie handicapped by their memoranda 
of association in making such donations or investments as the vast majoiity of 
share-holders would like to do» This Bill laid down that such donations or 
investments could only be made by a special resolution of the share-holders 
authorising them. Str Cowasji Jehangir agreed with the principle of the Bill 
but asked firstly whether the Bill would overiide articles in memoranda which 
already allowed the Board of Directors to give such donations or subscribe to 
such loans. Secondly, when companies gave such powers to donate or subscribe 
it was generally given to the Board of Dnectors. Otherwise, every time a donation 
had to be made, the approval of shaie-holders would have to be obtained. The 
cost of calling a share-holders’ meeting might in the case of big companies be 
easily more than the amount of the donation or the investment. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, replying, said that accoiding to legal advice, the Bill would not 
militate against the position of a company whose articles of association authorised 
the directors to make such donations for investments. As regards the second 
point, it was a matter of policy which ought to be left to the shaie-holders to 
authorise Directors to give donations and make investments of this character. 

It would not be fair to share-holders that donation which they might not like 
should be made by Directors themselves. The Bill was passed. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

11th. NOVEMBER The Congiess came back to the Assembly to-day and the 
old atmosphere of pie- war sessions was quickly restored. The galleries were packed. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took his usual place as leader of the Congress Party and Mr. 
Jinnah also appealed for the debate on the Finance Bill. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman^ moving that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration, 
made a biief speech in which he said that the proposed increase in postal and 
telegraph charges was in efilect a proposal to use that department as a vehicle for 
an indirect tax. Action of that kind was defensible in certain circumstances The 
present emergency justified the levy of an indirect tax of this character. Eeferring 
to the proposed increase in income-tax, Sir Jeremy corrected a statement made 
in his speech on the opening day of the session in which he said, “In the case of 
incomes other than salaries there will be a supplementary assessment increasing the 
tax already assessed for 1940-41 by one-twelfth and in the case ot incomes from 
which tax is deducted at source, that is, salaries, interest on securities and dividends, 
the previous deductions will be treated as short by one-twelfth. That was not 
strictly correct. It was only in the case of salaries that the previous deductions 
would be treated as short by one-twelfth so that for the remaining four months of 
the year, deduction would be increased by 25 per cent.” 

Mr. Satyamurh opened the debate on behalf of the Opposition. He dwelt 
upon the reasons why the Congress Party could not and the others should not 
support the Bill. He wanted the House to realise that the Bill was designed to 
broadcast to the whole world, and particularly to the neutral countries, that India 
was wholeheartedly supporting Great Britain in this war. He said that India was 
made a party to the war without her consent and he doubted if even the Govern- 
ment of India was consulted by the Viceroy on that subject. In this connection, 
he referred to South Africa, Ireland and Egypt, and said that the first was being 
kept in the fray by all the ingenuity of General Smuts, while the other two were 
still neutrals. Eeferring to the Finance Membei’s speech in which the community 
was asked to make sacrifices, Mr. Satyamurti enquired what sacrifices had been 
made by non-Indian members of the Government Services. They were getting larger 
salaries than before. It was stated that additional funds were needed for the 
defence of India. But nothing was being done for the defence of India and in the 
name of India every effort was made for the defence of Britain whose chief spokes- 
man has recently declared that they were fighting for their survival. In this 
country the age-old theory of martial and non-martial classes was being kept up 
and the condition of the people had been reduced to a state that people were nervous 
even when the twelve o’clock gun was fired. Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti said that 
Britain did not want India’s co-operation. If she did, she would have jnade India 
free. Britain only wanted India’s men and money but did nothing to make this 
country self-supporting. Eeferring to the Legislature, he said that when Canada 
and Australia could have elections during the war, why not India ? But the fact 
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of the matter was that the Government were afraid of electorates who they knew 
were not with them. Mr, Satyamurti declared that whatever might have been the 
talk about war aims and peace aims they in this country were convinced that 
Biitain did not intend to make India free after the war. He quoted Mr. Jinnah 
who had recently observed that the Government did not intend to part with power. 
Mr. Sat} am inti said that if the Congress wanted to embariass the Govern naent, they 
could do a lot, but they had decided against it. The Government on the other hand 
had used Mahatma Gandhi when they had some use for him. Now they did not 
like him. The speaker said that the British Government refused to meet the 
Congress demand because they said that there were differences amongst Indians. 
He was sure that even if all the differences were settled even with British vested 
interests, Britain would find fresh excuses and create diffeiences where none 
existed. He declared that they might be divided but not on the issue of freedom 
for the country. Continuing, Mr. Satyamurti asked why there should be a 
supplementary Finance Bill. The whole thing could have come at the end of the 
year and he questioned the propriety of bringing in such a measure without 
resorting to supplementary demands. In conclusion, he said that England should 
do the right thing by India, establish a National Government, trust the people 
and offer India the same citizenship which Mr. Churchill offered to Fiance after 
the collapse of that country. England ehoiild not exploit the slave condition 
of India. 

Mr. L. C, Buss, Leader of the European Group, said that with the exception of 
the ten per cent surcharge on trunk calls, regarding which he asked for further- 
con sideration, he was prepared to accept on behalf of the European Group 
all the proposals which the Finance Member had placed before this House. But 
in doing so, he would be failing in his duty if he did not make one impoitant 
stipulation. ‘ It is inherent in all that I have said to-day that the expenditure 
for which we are asked to make this special provision is in furtherance of our 
war commitments and preparations Were we not assured of that, our views 
about this Finance Bill would be very different. We could not, at this crisis in 
our affairs, view with equanimity any abnornal expenditure on civil services 
not connected with the furtheiance of our defensive and offensive measures. 
But I do not think that the Finance Member can be criticised on this score, 
since practically all -the additional expenditure to which he has referred in his 
statement is essentially connected with war conditions. Even in the spheie of 
our war activities, we should not be prepared to acquiesce in excessive expenditure 
which could be avoided, and I refer particularly to the expansion of establishments 
and the creation of highly-paid posts to which criticism has frequently been 
directed. I commend this to the most careful attention of the Finance Member 
in the hope that, while affording every possible facility to those departments 
which are concerned with India’s prosecution of the war, he will be ruthless in 
pruning expenditure which is non-essential and can be dispensed with.” Concluding, 
Mr. Buss said : “This war in which the , British Commonwealth of Nations is 
engaged is our war here in India, just as much as it is the war of our brothers 
overseas in Europe and the Middle East, who are already in the fighting line ; 
let us make no mistake about that, and let us be prepared to bear our share 
manfully of the financial burden imposed on us. in thankfulness that we have 
so far been spared the added trial of blood and tears.” 

Mr. 8r% Brakasa, in a speech lasting for an hour and a half, said that he 
would like to present to the officials a picture of things very ^ different from the 
one they were wont to see every day. He claimed that his picture represented 
the real state of affairs in the country. At the outset, he would like to send a 
message of deep sympathy to the women and children who were victims of 
of aggression. Eeferiing to India, he strongly criticised “the indiscriminate manner 
in which respected people are arrested and sent to jail for indefinite periods 
under the Defence of India Act.” In this connection he mentioned the recent 
convictions of Pandit Nehru, Pandit Paliwal and Professor Eanga and said that 
these convictions were interpreted as sacrifices in the cause of India’s freedom. 
It was said that the war was being fought for liberty, but to him liberty meant 
that no foreigner should rule over others. It was, therefore, futile to ask for 
support for the Finance Bill unless they were told what steps were being proposed 
to make India free. Maulana Zafar Ah asked how the country was to know 
that the money was being spent really for the defence of India. Indians were 
not trusted and it was against human nature to pay for something in which one 
was not interested. He asserted that there was a golden opportunity for Great 
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Britain to come to a settlement with India* That was when the Congress Working 
Committee passed its Delhi lesolution. “If,” he asked, “Pandit Nehru could be 
arrested, why not General Heitzog and Mr* De Valera ? When Ireland and 
South Africa are allowed freedom to adopt what attitude they liked to the war, 
why deny that freedom to India ? I am not sure that after the war freedom 
will fall like a ripe apple in India’s lap. But if after the war the liberal and 
profuse promises which are being made to India in the name of the British 
Government now are in fact not fulfilled, then the first to raise the standard of 
revolt will be myself.” (Cheers). 

Mr* Abdul Quayum said that none in India wanted substitution of British 
rule by any other rule. They did not want a mere change of masters. They, 
however, wanted to know whether the present war was being fought for the defence 
0^^ India or for the preservation of British vested inteiests. For, lie said, the War 
Aims of Great Britain had been modified from fight for democracy to fight for 
the survival of Great Britain, He protested against the recent ban on the visit 
of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai to the tribal territory. Respectable persons, he said, had 
been detained in his Province for indefinite periods without trial. Mr. Quayum 
had not concluded when the House rose for the day, 

12th. NOVEMBER Mr. Abdul Qayum, resuming his overnight speech, 
referred to the bombing of civilians and said that till recently Great Britain alone 
had opposed its total abolition because she was in favour ot bombing for police 
purposes, particularly in the tribal teiritory. The Defence Secretary had stated in 
the Assembly that bombing resorted to on the Fi on tier was in the interests of the 
people themselves and was a humane practice.^ Mr. Qayum went on to refer to the 
Viceroy’s negotiations with the leaders of political parties and said that the nego- 
tiations had amply proved that British policy in this country was designed sole- 
ly to keep Hindus and Muslims at each other’s throats. He characterised as pro- 
paganda the lecent cry that Islamic countries were in danger of losing their 
independence. He declared that a Government who had put Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
in jail deserved condemnation and said that Mr. Nehru was held in great esteem by 
the Pathans. 

Mr, P. J. Griffiths made a strong attack on the Congress Party and declared 
that throughout the speeches made on behalf of that Party he was conscious of the 
fact that at a time when many thousands of his countrymen and many thousands 
of Indians too were facing the stem realities of death and destruction, that Party 
was living in the land of make-believe. In those speeches was a combination of 
complete lack of sense of reality, a cold-blooded spirit of bargaining and a determi- 
nation to drive the hardest possible bargain. (Cries of “No, no” and other 
interruption ) The Party, however, had never lacked master tacticians and its 
practice when it intended to embark on a particularly selfish policy was to cover it 
with a cloak of idealism. At the most critical period, the Party absented itself 
from the House ; but what change had now brought them running to the House ? 
It was the fear of taxation. They had said they were not prepared to pay for this 
war, because they declared it was not their war but, he asked, did the Party 
sincerely believe that the issue of the present war was a matter of indifference to 
them ? Did Mr. Abdul Qayum believe that the victory of Britain or Germany 
made no difference to India’s future ? Mr. Griffiths concluded by a warning against 
the tyranny of speech under which the Congress Party and Indians with their ease 
of expression were suffering. There was the shibboleth of imperialism, for instance. 
[*1 B.m proud to be an imperialist” declared Mr, GriflSths, “a humble member in an 
imperialism which has given the most practical approach to the League of Nations 
that the world has yet seen.’’ (Cheers). It had been said that there was inequality 
in the Empire. The inequality now was that in his country people were living 
lives of fear, there was no safety and there w^as no peace, but in this country theie 
was peace. Mr, Griffiths affirmed that the peace in this country was ensured by 
the British Navy which was the mistress of the seas. Biitain was paying fourteen 
crores a day. Was it unreasonable for India to pay six ciores a year ? “At a 
time like this, when civilisation is falling around us, the Congress Party should 
not be niggardly ; they should show a gladness, and a readiness to take their part 
in beaiing the burden of civilisation,” (Oheeis). 

Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan declared that the Muslim League Party had no 
intention of embarrassing the Government although they had a large number of 

g ievances. ^ The party would be guided by the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
^aguCi which had laid down the policy and programme for the Mussalmans of 
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India. He said that the Congress Party had returned to the Assembly with the 
avowed object of opposing the Finance Bill. The members of the Party had brought 
forward a number of giievances, including the working of the Defence of India Act. 
He asserted that the absence of the Congress Party from the Assembly had helped 
the Government in many ways and particularly in enacting the Defence of India 
Act in its present foim. He charged both the Government and the Congress with 
lack of vision. If there were men of foresight in the Congress to-day there would 
have been a settlement of the communal question Instead of tackling the question 
in the right manner, an offer of Premiership of India was made to a correspondent 
of a foreign newspaper without any offort to implement its provisions within this 
country. Proceeding, Sir Yamin Khan said that rt was the duty of the Government 
to convince the House that they had not squandered money and that there is real 
need for fresh taxation. He claimed that if proper and effective control over expen- 
diture and particularly over the fixation of salaries of the new departments had 
been maintained, no fresh taxation w'ould have been needed. He also complained 
that the Government refused to take non-officials into their confidence. They, for 
instance, refused to bring non -vo table expenditure before the Standing Finance 
Committee, the present composition of which was such that it would have probably 
voted any expenditure. Proceeding, Sir Yamin Khan said that in the present war 
only a selected few such as contractors had made money and it was only right that 
they should be called upon to contribute to financing the war. 

13th. NOVEMBER :—Sir Ztauddin Ahmed asked for greater encourage- 
ment to cottage industries during the war, particularly as in their case no 
question arose of importing machinery or tools from abroad. The purchase of 
articles of food and clothing for the Defence Department, he urged, should be 
entrusted to civilians. He explained how economies were possible in purchases. He 
demanded the appointment of a committee of the House to be associated with the 
Supply Department and more stringent financial ^ control over that Department. 
Eeterring to the new taxation proposals, Sir Ziauddin asked why no surcharge 
had been proposed on excess profits. He suggested nationalisation of important key 
industries and more extensive use of the excise duty as the form of taxation 
to raise additional revenues. Referring to the constitutional deadlock, the speaker 
declared that the people would be free when they were fit to govern themselves : 
no verbal assurances from any party was of any help in reaching the goal. 

Sit Homi Mody referred to the speech of Mr. Satyamiirti and agreed with 
him that the policy of appeasement was responsible for the present war and 

disturbed world order. He, however, did not agree with him that England was 
fighting this war for her survival. The real issue before the country was not 
pulling Britain out of her present difficulties but the danger to India from 
international gangster. “We are not very far from the war and we have to see 
that it does not walk into our doors. The Congress says that Britain has dragged 
India into the war, that India was not likely to get her freedom and therefore 
it was no concern of hers to assist in the war. I assert that it does matter to 
us if liberty and freedom were submerged There has been talk of imperialism, 
but I say, that imperialism is as dead as Queen Anne”. Proceeding, bir Homi 
said that Indians had been urging the Government to make India strong but 
none could make bricks without straw. Hence the Finance Bill. In this eonection 
Sir Homi criticised the creation of new posts and new departments and urged 

economy in expenditure. 

Mr. ilf. N. Joshi, claming to speak for the working classes, said that the working 
classes, like others, were divided on the issue but the majority were as much 

opposed to Nazism and Fascism as they were opposed to imperialism. Both 

imperialism and Fascism were based on the exploitation of the weaker people 
and weaker nations by stronger people or nations. Both the systems did not 
believe in equality of man The difference between the two forms of exploitation 
was only one of degree. The capitalist form of democracy did give a certain 
amount of liberty but only to a selected few. The working classes, therefore, 
had not much to choose between imperialism ane Nazism. They were prepared to 
fight Nazism but not with a view to making imperialism strong. They wanted 
both of them to go. Referring to India Mr. Joshi said that the present 
administration of the country gave no indication that there would be freedom for 
India even after the war. If Indians were convinced that Britain was sincere and 
would concede freedom to India after the war they would whole-heartedly support 
all war effort. If Britain could not concede freedom now, she could at least give 
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some indication of her intentions of doing so after the war. “The argument 
‘What will happen to India if Britain lost is not good enough. Theie is 
another alternative, namely, to give an assurance if not giant freedom at once. 
Bat if Biitish imperialism and German Nazism fight, can we not have the choice 
to wait and see whether they destroy each other ? I will certainly take a chance”. 

Mr. Asaf Ah referred to the appeal made by a member of the European Group 
yesterday for sympathy with the British people in the fieiy oideal they were going 

through. “Theie was no need to appeal to us” said Mr. Asaf Ali. “We are human 

enough to feel sympathy ; we aie fully alive to the sufferings of the British people 
and the sufferings of many other people who are undergoing a terrible experience. 
We also recognise with admiration their fight for freedom. But when we want 

to fight for our freedom they ought to ^ sympathise with us.” He went on to 
describe “the dismal and bleak failure” of Biitish rule in India and referred to the 
“patent hypocrisy” of claiming to fight for the freedom of the smaller nations of 
Europe and at the same time denying freedom for a subcontinent within the 
Empiie The question had been asked it speeches such as had been made in the 
House by Congress would be peimitted in couiitiies under German rule. He 
replied : “Yes, it we aie prepared to brave the Gestapo.” Was there not a Gestapo 
in ‘.India ? The footsteps of Congress leadeis were being dogged, their letters 
opened ; and not a man had spoken out his mind in the country but had been put 
in jail. Mr Griffiths had spoken against refusal to help the police to fight thieves. 
It was not a question of the police asking^ for his help. It was a question 

of an aggressor asking for help against a bigger aggiessor. His reply 
would be “give me the key of the House.” Mr. Asaf Ali went on to dwell 
upon the warnings he had given years ago to the Government about 
building up an adequate defence force for India and on how Government 

had neglected those warnings. He spoke of the huge debts “saddled” on India 
and complained that while throughout the world a scaling down of debts had 
taken place and repudiation in some cases, India had been left without any 
attempt at relief. 

Str J. Ramaswami Mudaliar^ Commerce Member, speaking amid many 
interruptions, made a strong attack on the Congress Paity and repudiated the 
declarations that the people of India were not behind the war effort. He said 
he had listened times without number to the kind of speeches made by the 
Congress Party members and he was not surprised to hear then again. 

Sir Ramaswami refuted the suggestion that the contributions made to the war 
funds were not voluntary. (Voices ; Hold an enquiry). A Madras newspaper, he 
said, opened a fund and within three weeks collected three lakhs The 

Madras Corporation, he continued, turned down by a majority of two, thanks 
to the Congress Party, a proposal to vote Rs. 10.000 to the Lord Mayor’s 

Fund. Immediately afterwards, the same newspaper opened a fund and within a 
week collected Rs. 15,000. The people of India, he reiterated, were behind this war 
effort (cheers and counter cheers). The trouble was that Congress Party members 
did not know their own minds. How could they when their minds were made up 
for them by others ? While they were speaking the same language, the purport of 
their speeches was different and each person had his own idea. For instance, on the 
question of non-violence, one spoke of it as the ultimate thing that would save 
mankind. Ahimsa, declared the speaker, did not mean non-violence. (Cries of oh, oh). 
There was a danger that if this creed of non-violence as it was explained prevailed 
and was accepted by wider and wider ciicles in India, it would be a tragedy to his 
country. How could any Hindu who read the Bhagavat Gita suggest that non- 
violence was the creed of Hindus ? bir Ramaswami proceeded to refer to the speeches 
made by Congress Ministers immediately after the declaration of the war and 
contrast those^ speeches with the speeches now made. Hitlerism was then condemned 
as the perfection of violence, an affront to the sanctity of moral law ; and Britain 
with all her faults was then declared to be a decent nation. Why were quite 
different declarations being made now ? What was the reason for the change ? 
At that time, said Sir Ramaswami, the Party hoped that their suggestions would 
be accepted. So they were from what he knew of the history of the talks that 
were then held. But the trouble was that when a suggestion was about to be 
accepted, a more extreme suggestion was made and it was not accepted. Having 
gone out of office for no tangible reason, they wanted to indulge in the language 
in which they indulged. They knew that in this war effort weie men who wanted 
to put an end to ^ the present system, men who had distinguished themselves as 
martyrs m the political cause long before some of the present Congress Party 
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members were born, including the great soul who lived ^ in Pondicherry and Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, an ex-Oongress President. Let us realise, he urged, that Indians 
felt for their country whether they were on Government benches or elsewhere. 
“I am certain that at this time everybody who does not stand by the war effort is a 
traitor to the country” (cries of “Oh, oh”). He commended the spirit of the 
thousands of young men who, day after day, flocked to join the Air Force, the 
Navy end the Army and warmly refuted the suggestion that they were mercenaries. 
There could be no grosser calumny than to apply that term (cheers). These young 
men were coming forward to bo trained so that in the years to come they would 
be able to do full services to the country (renewed cheers). 

Muslim Pilgbim Officer (contd.) 

15th. NOVEMBER : — Non-official resolutions were discussed to-day. The House 
was thin, the bulk of the Muslim League and Congress Nationalist members and 
all but two or three of the Congress Party being absent. Discussion was resumed 
on Mr. H. M, Abdullah’s resolution recommending the appointment of a suitable 
Muslim as peimanent pilgrim officer. Maulvi Abdul Ghani, who opened the 
discussion to-day, explained that each pilgrim had to pay Es. 66-6 in Jeddah, 
and many a time he was charged that sum over and over again. That was one 
important aspect of the problem which required careful consideration. Sir Girja 
Shanlcer Bajpai explained that the work fell into two categories, namely, in season 
and off season. The off season work consisted in receiving reports from Haj 
committees and other bodies and could easily be handled by the department. He 
assured the House that the Government had an open mind. They had this year 
appointed a special officer who had been directed to report matters connected with 
Haj traffic. He would also report whether a permanent whole-time officer was 
needed or the work required only a seasonal officer. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Trea-tment of Detenus 

Mr. AT. M, Josht moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to examine and report without delay on the complaints made by 
detenus, externees and internees under the Defence of India Act regarding the 
conditions under which they lived and the conditions of their families. Mr. Joshi 
estimated the number of people placed under diffeients foims of restraint under 
the Defence of India Act at 3,000, if not more. The first complaint, he said, was 
that the Government did not take up the responsibility of maintaining the families 
of persons whom they had removed or on whom they had placed other restrictions 
under the Act. In many cases the person so dealt with was the bread-winner of 
the family and when they removed him it was the duty of the Government to 
maintain the family as well as the person himself. As regards the treatment of the 
detenus, externees or internees themselves, he had heard complaints that some 
places of detention did not provide reasonable comforts such as soap, shaving 
tackle and smokes. Some jails permitted the detenus to purchase these at their own 
cost and the speaker himself had sent money to some detenus to help them to get 
these. Newspapers and books presented another difficulty. Only newspapers 
conducted by European publishers were allowed. Letters intended for the detenus 
had first to be sent to the O.I.D., who, if they were satisfied, sent them on to the 
Superintendent of the jail to be handed to the person concerned. Detenus in jail 
were not allowed to communicate with each other or to live together. He knew of 
one detenu four of whose teeth were aching and who wanted to have them extracted. 
He was asked to pay for it. The point stressed in many of the letters received by 
the speaker was that the Government were looking after Italian and German 
detenus far more considerately and were giving them greater facilities than were 
given to Indians. Italians and Germans, they argued, were fighting the British 
with far more deadly weapons than the speeches which the Indian detenus had, 
at the worst, made. Mr. Joshi wanted a committee of only three, one of whom 
could be an official, the other being two non-officials who had some sympathy with 
the people they were to deal with. , , ^ , x 

Dr. Bannerjea^ speaking in support of the resolution, referred to the tact that 
detention with or without tiial had been in vogue in Bengal during the last thirty 
years and the treatment of the detenus had never been wholly satisfactory. In 
recent times it had been harsh and unjust. For instance, monthly allowances were 
not regularly paid ; complaints of discomfort were not attended to : medical aid 
was not adequate, with the result that in the case of Satyaranjan Baksm, who had 
now been released, it was not known whether he would survive. Dr. Bannerjea 

16 
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dealt in particular with esternees and internees and the difficulties experienced by 
them ^hen persons belonging to one province were externed in another province. 

Maulana Zafar Ah, speaking as one who had undergone imprisonment some 
years ago, declared that his experience was that ordinary offenders were treated 
better than political offenders. He referred to the instance of one Abdus Sattar 
Khairi of Aligarh who, he said, had gone to Germany, spoke the German language 
as well as any German and had married a German wife. He was removed to 
Jhansi under the Defence of India Act, but his wife was better provided for in 
Dehra Dun than he himself. He supported Mr. JosM’s demand for an enquiry. 

Mr. M. S. Aney drew the attention of the Government to the fact that the 
old Eegulations of 1818 laid an obligation on the Government of India to provide 
for those persons who were detained under them and for their families. Were the 
Government making progress in this matter or were they retreating ? If the 
Government, in their own interest, removed a person from his family, then they 
must at the same time assume the responsibility for ^ seeing that his family was 
not inconvenienced by that arbitrary removal. From his own personal experience 
and from the experience of others, it was well known that the disabilities about 
which Mr. Joshi complained did exist. He, therefore, did not know why Mr. 
Joshi wanted a committee to enquire into them. All that needed doing was to ask 
that the disabilities be removed. But Mr. Joshi’s intention was that if the 
Government had any doubt here was the chance of setting that doubt at rest. 

India’s War Bill 

An announcement intended to meet criticisms against the Supply Department 
of the Government of India was made by Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
in replying to the debate on Mr. Nauman's resolution, urging the appointment 
of a Committee of the Legislature to advise the Government so as to secure 
reasonable economy in expendituie connected with the war. Sir Jeremy said, 
with reference to the repeated allegations of abnormally high salaries in the 
Supply Department, he was prepared to place the whole list of the personnel 
of the Department before the Standing Finance Committee a meeting of which 
he proposed to call at as early an opportunity as possible, and sit with the 
Committee in order to satisfy them why those salaries were being paid. He would 
welcome that Committee’s recommendations for his future guidance. The 
resolution was withdrawn. 

Abolition op Coffee Campaign 

Doctor DeSouza moved that the Indian Coffee Cess Committee be instructed 
to scrap the London Coffee Market Expansion Board, at any rate while the war 
lasted and divert the funds so released to farther develop the Indian market. After 
a debate lasting two hours, the resolution was withdrawn. Doctor DeSouza 
pointed out that the Indian coffee industry was passing through a most acute 
crisis due to the closing of traditional export markets on the continent of Europe. 
“Unless an outlet is fouud for the surplus crop in the immediate future, there 
will necessarily be collapse of prices in the internal market and the industry 
will be irretrievably ruined. Any disaster to the industry will have far-reaching 
effects. The capital sunk is over ten crores of rupees. The area under cultivation 
exceeds 2,00,000 acres giving employment to nearly 2,00,000 labourers. The industry 
provides more than a crore of rupees to the balance of trade in favour of India,’' 
Debate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

16th. NOVEMBER : — ^The general debate on the Finance Bill was resumed 
to-day. Sir Abdul Hahm Ghuznaui declared that the Congress had become a 
menace to peace and orderly ^ Government. The Congress wanted freedom from 
Great Britain, but if Great Britain were to go under, he asked, who would give 
that freedom; He severely criticised the Supply Department, declaring that the 

secrecy in which it was^ shrouded was because “it had too many men and too little 
work.” He asked why it was that the directorate of munitions production had 
bpdily shifted to Calcutta. Was it because the Director-General of that section 

did not like whatever check the Government of India were exercising over it? 
He concluded by giving his support to the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Akhil Chandia Datta, opposing the motion for consideration, declared it 
was neither India’s duty nor interest to finance the war. He asked whether it 
was necessary for England to fight Germany in order to give freedom to India, 

or for India to fight Germany to get her freedom. Did Germany stand in the 
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way of Indians freedom ? In his view it was for India to fight Downing Street, 
the Government of India and British capital in order to get her freedom. 

Mr. F. E. James declared that even in the occupied countries there were 
free people co-opeiating in the war against the totalitarian Powers. No man in 
India was coerced into co-operation. He was invited to co-operate. He might 
stand aside so long as he did not make a definite endeavour to impede the war 
effort. As it was, there was no lack of men, money or munitions. The war was 
daily extending. Further extensions of it would be in India’s direction. He w^as 
not saying this in order to terroiise the people, though the Congrees Party had 
made it clear that even the thieat of Hiller and Mussolini combined meant nothing 
to them. He gave a word of encouragement and a word of warning to the 
Government. His community’s full and enthusiastic support was there for the 
effective prosecution of the war. That was his word of encouragement. His word 
of warning was that that support would not be coming spontaneously unless the 
Government were prepared to take the country into its confidence much more 
than they had done in the past. He rebutted the suggestion that coercion had 
been used in the collection of war funds. Every step had been taken in Madras 
again and again both by the Governor and his Advisers to prevent coercion. On 
the other hand, there had been complaints of coercion exercised by the Congress 
Party. He himself had received subscriptions from some Congress members 

under srrict secrecy and could claim that there had been coercion by the leaders 
of the Congress. 

Sarda?* Sant Singh declared that there were no two opinions that the w'ar 
must be won. That was the Sikhs’ attitude towards the war. The Sikhs believed 
in non-violence as a policy and not as a creed, but while they yielded to none 

in their desire to win the war, they were equally determined to know what was 

to be India’s futuie. The last war was declared to be fought for the principle 

of self-determination, and yet that principle had never neen made applicable to 
India. “How do we know that England means business as far as we aie concerned 
in this war when she did not mean business after the last war ? There are no 
indications to the contrary so far. The Government in this country is out of 
date, and must be scrapped, and the sooner it is done the better for all concerned.” 

Mr. AT, 7. Oadgil said that so long as democratic institutions existed in 
India and so long as the Assembly was regarded representative of the Indian 
people, the Congress Party would also be regarded as representative of tbe 
majority of Indians. 

18th. NOVEMBER Sir Mahomed Zafrwllah Khan^ Law Member, gave a 
detailed reply to Opposition arguments. Dealing first with the Supply Department, 
he alluded to the Finance Member’s announcement on Friday last that the whole 
list of the personnel of the Department with their present and previous salaries 
would be placed before the Standing Finance Committee shortly and the Committee’s 
advice sought for formulating a policy in that matter. Sir Zafrullah also referred 
to his own announcement that the Government had decided to set tip a Standing 
Committee for the Supply Department during the current session of the Legislature. 
Eefuting the charge that the Department was packed with Europeans, Sir Zafrullah 
said that it was an emergency department and a number of technical men had to be 
got together quickly. Now that the Department was in running order and there was 
time to look round, he could assure the House that every effort would be made on 
a more extensive scale to obtain Indian personnel and the position would be watched 
sympathetically. He pointed out that the Supply Department took over departments 
and sections in which there had been very little Indian recruitment, such as the 
Contracts Directorate. In this Directorate eight commissions had since been granted 
to Indians. The Indian Stores Department was now wholly ^ Indian and for the 
first time an Indian Chief Controller was appointed last April and when he took 
up another department, another Indian was appointed. The main issue of the debate 
on the motion, the Law Member observed, was one of co-operating or not co- 
operating in the war effort. Sketching the background of the question, he enumera- 
ted certain points of agreement between both sides of the House, namely, that 
Hitler was responsible for the war and that the dictators were fighting for something 
which meant the destruction of every thing which would _ make life a rich and 
glorious inheritance : that Britain was the main bulwark, against such destruction, 
that the defeat of Britain would mean the ruin and destruction of the whole world 
including India : and that not only our sympathies but also our prayers were with 
Britain. Sir Zafrullah quoted a series of extracts from declarations made by 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar, Mr. Miinshi and others which, he 
claimed, gave full expression to these points. One of them had described the war 
as a war against non-violence itself. “We have also been assured that if India is 
granted freedom, those who at present differ from us in this matter would be prepa- 
red to make the fullest contribution towards the war effort. Surely then it is not 
the doctrine of non-violence that stands in the way of their making such a 
contribution.” Eeferring to the catalogue of Britain’s “past misdeeds”, Sir Zafrullah 
said, *‘We know the nature of the danger that threatens not only India but the 
whole world. We also know that as far as human endeavour is concerned, Britain 
and her Allies alone stand between that danger and the complete destruction of 
all liberty and freedom and peace. Shall we refuse to help and strengthen Britain, 
as far as it may in us lie, because Clive committed forgery, because Warren 
Hastings despoiled the Eaja of Benares and the Begums ot Oudh ? Or, because 
there has been exploitation of India and discrimination against Indians ? And 
suppose as the result of refusing our help, Britain were to lose. Would that help to 
wipe out Clive’s forgery and Warren Hastings’^ high-handedness, past ^ exploitations 
and discriminations ? It may be argued that it will at least teach Biitain a lesson. 
But of what avail the lesson, if no Britain is left to take it to heart and no India 
is left to reap the benefit from the changed attitude of Britain ? And, indeed, the 
attitude is already changed. Apart from the condemnation to which Clive and 
Warren Hastings were subjected by their own people in their own time, there is 
nobody to-day who would attempt to justify that which has alwa:^s lacked justifica- 
tion. Many things have happened in the history of India during the last two 
centuries which nobody will to-day attempt to find justification for. But it would 
be well to remember that such things weie not the monopoly of either one side or 
the other. Facing the common enemy let us not rake up the past : that indeed will 
not help us to overcome the immediate danger.” 

Where did India’s real security he, asked the Law Member. For better or for 
worse India’s destiny to-day was linked with that of Biitam and what was still 
more important in the eyes of the enemy, they were inseparable. India’s security 
of Britain in the security of Turkey, Egypt, Iraq, Afghanistan and the Dutch East 
Indies and the human forces which were the bulwaik of that security were the 
British Navy, the Eoyal Air Force, the British Army and the fighting forces of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and of the countries he had enumerated (Mr. 
8ri Frakasa x And the defence of India Act). (laughter.) And if we were to 
preserve our security we must do our utmost to strengthen these forces. Proceeding, 
the Law Member averred that the heart of the youth of India had been stirred and 
the youth of India were responding nobly to the call of duty and of humanity. 
“India is helping with men, money, munitions and materials, and as I have said, 
will go on helping on an increasing scale. (Cheers.) Are those who are responding 
so gallantly to the call Congressmen or are they not Congiessmen ? If the answer 
is yes, then the Congress itself is helping. If the answer is no, the extent of 
India’s co-operation is the measure of the holowness of the Congress’ claim to 
represent the whole of India, (Eenewed cheers.) “Let me convey to the hon, 
members my own personal conviction that those are in eiror who proclaim that 
Britain has not yet reconciled itself to a transfer of real power to India. I too held 
that view till last autumn, but I have since been convinced that there is a real 
change of heart among those in Britain in whose hands rest the reins of power. 
I place complete trust in the declaration recently made by the Biitish Prime 
Minister Mr. Churchill : ‘Long live also the forward march of the common people 
in all lands towards their just and true inheritance. On to better times'* It has 
been said by Mr. Gandhi that he wanted Great Britain to be greater still to granting 
the Congress^ freedom to persuade India not to co-operate in the war effort so that 
the world might acclaim Britain’s generosity. May I be permitted to say that I am 
far more anxious that this great country of ours should prove itself to be greater 
still and that in spite of Britain’s past misdeeds, in spite of the exploitation and 
the discrimination, in spite of its faults and shortcomings, in spite of its failure to 
grant India its freedom, India should, with a united voice, proclaim that against 
this dread danger to humanity, it shall draw a veil over the past and give freely 
and fully and to the utmost all the help and the co-operation that it is capable or. 
The robes of freedom have been fashioned and are ready for India to wear. Let 
us hope that India will at this supreme moment in the destiny of mankind rise to 
a stature which will enable it fitly and worthily to wear those robes.” (Cheers.) 
The Law Member concluded with au earnest appeal for an effort to extricate 
Iftankind from this maelstrom of violence and destruction and to turn to paths of 
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peace and brotherhood. There was only one way of doing this and that was by 
cleansing our hearts of all evil thoughts casting out false gods and restoring our 
hearts to such purity that they should be fitted to become the thrones of the true 
God. (Prolonged cheers.) 

Str Raza Ah said that the present measure was necessary because the ordinai 7 
revenues of the country had been affected by the war. He expressed dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s measures in connection with recruitment and said that in 
every sovereign country in the commonwealth, financial considerations were not 
allowed to interfere with the war effort. It was in India alone that political 
considerations inteifered with financial policy. The attitude of the Muslim League 
Parliamentary Paity, he said, was quite different with regard to the war from that 
of the Congress Pailiamentaiy Paity. They had never non-co-operated at any stage 
with the Government in the prosecution of the war. He regietted that neither the 
Government nor the Congress had treated the Muslim League Party faiily and, 
therefoie, they were not going to walk into the parlour of either. So far as voting 
was conceined, their attitude would be what would serve their interests best. 

8ir Henry Gidney regretted that most of the speeches had no reference to the 
Finance Bill. The Congiess Paity, he said, had come back to the Assembly with 
one object, namely, to oppose the Finance Bill. If they succeeded in doing so, they 
would diive the Governor-General to certify the Bill and then proclaim to the 
world that they were forced to pay for the war. Referiing to the Congress' demands 
Sir Henry Gidney said, “If England were prepared to give India its independence 
at once, it would not last a day and even if England were prepared to give 
Dominion Status this is not the time to demand it. As for freedom of speech, I 
wonder if the Congress were in the place of Great Britain, they would allow it.” 
He reminded the House that it was only those who showed the spirit of service 
and sacrifice to-day who would be entitled to share the benefits of to-morrow when 
peace came. Therefore he appealed to all loyal citizens to bury their differences 
and unconditionally give their best to help in the defences of their common 
motherland. 

19th. NOVEMBER :~“We stand by the statement made by the Working 
Committee of the Congress immediately after the declaration of war,” declared Mr. 
Bhulabhat Desat, Leader of the Opposition. ‘That statement declared that if the 
war was to defend the “status quo,” vested interests and privileges, India could 
have nothing to do with it. If the issue was democracy and world order based on 
democracy, then India was intensely interested in it. If Great Britain fought for 
that issue, let her end Imperialism in her own Dominions and let the Indian 
people be given the right of self-determination,” They stood by that declaration, 
reiterated Mr. Desai ; and that declaration was made although they felt that the 
war was one imposed on India. No amount of argument could alter the fact 
that it was an imposed war so far as India was concerned ; for, in fact and in 
practice, every unit of what was called the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
eliminating England herself, had elected by its own free will to join or not to 
join according to the dictates of its own policy. Mr. Desai lef erred to Mr. Amery’s 
statement that a national government like the one in England should be in being 
in India. All that the Congress wanted was that national government at the 
Centre and they had suggested a simple, flexible arrangement to bring that about. 
The result of the Congress offer was known. “Every single individual representing 
public opinion has realised,” Mr, Desai continued, “that what Britain wants is 
that we should lend our name and our moral support and place all our 
material resources at their disposal and we should be their instrument in 
carrying on this war. That demand will not be met and cannot be met. 

It has been claimed that India is in the war and she is giving men and 
money freely. If India is with you, then why say anything else ?” As against 
that claim, Mr. Desai quoted a British newspaper which said that all 
discussion of India was now overshadowed by the breakdown of the neptiations 
between the Viceroy and the Congress, and asked that an attempt should be made 
to build a bridge across ‘the gulf that, to the delight of our enemies, lay darkly 
between us.’ “The Leader of the House had made a well-documented and well- 
docketed speech prepared with his usual industry and skill. That speech amounted 
to this : “I agree with you in everything you say : but having agreed with you so 
far, I say you must agree not to ask for what you want.” (Laughter.) 

Proceeding, Mr. Desai referred to the quotations given from speeches and 
statements made by Mr^ Gandhi, Mr. Munshi and others. It was true that 
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those declarations expressed sympathy with Britain. Nobody bad gone back on 
that sympathy. But was it intended that sympathy could be evoked by the other 
side doing nothing ? There was no inconsistency, when your modest demand was 
not being given, in saying you could no longer feel the same sympathy. Even now, 
Mr. Desai continued, Mr. Gandhi did not wish to embarrass Biitain, but, as he 
had made clear, that desire not to embarrass must not end in self-extinction. ‘‘You 
cannot use the other man's goodness as a cloak for your hypociisy." The question 
had been asked : What will happen if we are defeated ? The question, said Mr. 
Desai, answeied itselL If you are defeated, well I you aie defeated. (Laughter.) I 
remain defeated all the time, and God will look after both of us." (Renewed 
laughter.) I was wrong to appeal to the fear complex. Britain went to Munich 
when it suited her. She fought when it suited ; she might make peace when it 
suited her. It was wrong, M. Desai declared, to make it appear that India gave 
willing support. It was wrong to tell the woild that the Islamic countries were 
giving support. The whole Mussulman world was neutral. He concluded by 
reiterating : “We shall not be able to support this measure." (Cheers.) 

Mr. M. S. Aney rose to place the point of view of the man in the street 
before the House. He said that he and his party from the very beginning had voted 
against all money Bills, primaiily on the ground that the executive was not 
responsible to the Legislature in this counti 7 ‘ and so long as this state of affairs 
continued, my own attitude towards the money Bills will remain unaltered." Mr. 
Aney next referred to the convention under which the Assembly was to be 
consulted before Indian troops could be sent outside India. Under that convention 
they should have consulted the Assembly whenever any troops were despatched 
outside the country, unless such despatch of troops was for the defence of 
India. What did Government do to overcome this difficulty ? They extended the 
frontiers of India to Egypt and Singapore without consulting anyone in this 
country. Referring to the Ohatfield Report, Mr. Aney said that if the Report 
was written to-day, its framers would have extended the frontier of India to 
Gibraltar on the one side and ^the shores of Japan on the other. 

Mr. M. A. Jtnnah reiterated the Muslim League's determination not to 
embarrass Government, and asked the Congress Party ; “Why not you and I put 
our heads together and present a common united demand to Mr. Araery or 

the British Parliament or the British nation ?" (Hear I hear 1) Mr. Jinnah 
referred first to the statement that the House could not be consulted 

because without the Congress Party it would not be a representative one. Did 
that mean that the rest of the House did not count ? Mr. Griffiths : 

“The part cannot represent the whole.” Mr. Jinnah said that that was not 

the real reason. The reason was that the Government of India had no power 
here. It was a constitutional, legal and physical fact that India was a possession 
of England. It was therefore no use trying to put fear into the people or saying 
that Muslim countries were in danger. “So far as the Muslim League is concerned, 
from the very beginning we have not put any diflSculty in the way of Government ; 
we have not embarrassed Government in any way. From September 4 last year, 
right up to September 29 this year in the course of negotiations, we have no 

difBicultiea of any kind whatsoever.” Mr. Jinnah sketched the history of the offers 
made by the Viceroy and the attitude adopted by the Congress and the Muslim 
League, and referred to the statement made in the House that the Muslim League 
moved close to accepting in principle the offer of October, 1939. The question 
had been asked, observed Mr. Jinnah, if that was final and if the League would 
give up the principle because of difficulties over details. His answer was : “If 
I am willing to share your peril and danger, what about my having a voice in 
the assets which I am bringing to this pool ? Must I not have some say in how 
this is going to be used ? What, I ask, will be my share ? I am only told : 
‘You will have two jobs.' But nothing is said about what will be the total 
number of the controlling authority, who else is coming and what will be the 
portfolios. I am simply told : T will have you as a partner ; what more do 
you want ?' The question how the principle I came near to accepting is going 
to be implemented should therefore be put to Government and not to me.” His 
speech on the Id day had been quoted. In that speech he had said we should 
support and co* operate in order to protect our own homes and hearths and 
prevent the war from coming to the Indian shores, but he had also demanded 
real authority. This was the difficulty in the way of Muslim India giving 
wholehearted support in the war. Government were not going to meet us fully 
because they were afraid or did not trust us or, it might be because England 
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was now in a strong position and we could not prevent or help very much in 
the war effort. ‘T tell you, even at this critical moment if you are really in 
earnest and are serious, if you want our hand of co-operation and friendship, 
take it on an honourable basis.” “I am asked : ‘Tf you allow this Bill to be 
defeated what will be the impression abroad.” In the first Instance, if the 
Congress succeeds in defeating you, it is not my fault.— it is the fault of the 
constitution, and you have enacted this constitution, you have been carrying on 
this wooden, antediluvian Government, for decades now ; and you cannot have it 
both ways. It is your constitution ; it is of your making. When you say the 
impression abroad will be bad, where and what are you refeiring to ? ‘^Those 
who want to create that impression have worked it out mathematically. Even 
if you win by a few votes, even if the Muslim League was to go into your lobby, 
they have aheady informed those abroad that a majority of the elected members 
are against it, and which fool is there in America or in Germany who does not 
know your constitution, does not know the nature and character of this assembly ? 
Who is the man who will be upset think you will lose the war because this 
Finance Bill was rejected ? “Let me for the sake of argument assume it will 
be an embarrassment. — I don't think so ; I think you are exaggerating and you 
are attaching too much importance to it— but even if it was to embarrass you, 
how can you expect me to support you ? Mind, you, I don't say I am satisfied 
with the acceptance of the principle ; but it is not a question of my being satisfied. 
Nobody is going to get 16 annas and, believe me, especially when you are in the 
grip of danger, it is not wise for one paity or the other to put up extraordinary 
demands because that is not business. “That is, therefoie, the very reason why 
we have never said a word that you should agree to give me Pakistan before 
I support you, And, believe me, whatever my friends of the Congress Party 
may say, we have finally determined that that is our only goal, and we shall 
fight for it and die for it. (Cheers). Make no mistake about it. Democracy is 
dead— democracy of Mr, DesaPs kind. (Renewed cheeis). 

“We may be less in numbers and we are ; but we could give you. I venture 
to say— and I am not saying this by way of threat but by way of information 
to you— that we can give you bundled times more trouble than the Congress can 
give, if we so determine. But we do not want it. You will realise that. We do 
not want to do it even now,” Mr. Jinnah went on to say that Congress leaders 
had always had at the back of their minds the idea that the Congress alone 
represented the country. That was the leason why there had been no settlement 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. The Congress had the idea that all that 
minorities could press for were safeguards as minorities. Mussalmans always had 
at the back of their mind during the last 25 years that they were a separate entity. 
Passing on to deal with Mr. Raj agopalach art's “sporting offer”, Mr. Jinnah 
asked : “Why doesn't he invite the piospective Piime Minister to have a 
talk with him instead of wiling of to a London newspaper and sajring T 
shall persuade my colleagues V ” (Cheers). Mr. Rajagopalachari had to-day 
justified his action by saying that it would have been improper to make 
the offer to Mr. Jinnah in the first instance, for Mr. Jinnah would then 
have had legitimate ground for considering it an insult and retorting that 
he was not after jobs. “If Mr. Amery had accepted that offer and when that 
offer is then made to me, would it not be open to me to make the same retort 
and say that Mr. Amery and Mr. Rajagopalachari have combined to insult me ; 
I am not here for jobs. Do give other peoples credit for commonsense. The 
Biitish Government have said in an authoritative pronouncement that if we can 
put our heads together and bring some agreement, they are willing to considei it. 
Then what is the use of making this offer to Mr. Amery over the head of the 
Muslim League V' A national Governnaent had been asked for by the Congress. 
That, said Mr. Jinnah, meant far-reaching and fundamental changes in the cons- 
titution ; and whatever the Government, Mr. Desai could command a two-thirds 
majority. ‘T will pity any member of that Cabinet who does not obey the Congress 
mandate.” 

The Finance Member, 8ir Jeremy Raisman, winding up the debate, said : 
“I could not help feeling that there was a great deal in the speeches which could 
not but rejoice the heaits of the enemies of India as well as of Britain — ^many 
passages of which the speakers will, I believe, feel ashamed at a time not very 
far distant. If there is one lesson more than another which this war has taught 
us, it is that the enemy with whom we have to deal proceeds by sapping the morale 
of the countries he purposes to attack. If I thought that the honourable members 
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opposite believed everything that ^ they said, I should feel that it was indeed a 
sinister omen for the future of India. But, sir, I do not believe it. They have 
come here to make a gesture and demonstration and we must not weight too preci- 
sely all the words which they have uttered.” The Finance Member said that they 
had been told that no adequate steps ^ had been taken for the defence of India. 
“This is cuiious criticism from the lips of those who, year in and year out, have 
objected to the expenditure on defence and who have come here now to reject the 
proposals for raising part of the finance for immediate defence measures. It is 
true that here, as in other parts of the world, adequate steps were not taken at 
an earlier stage to meet the menace which threatens from the self-confessed apostles 
of the doctrine of force and aggression. But one of the main reasons for the failure 
to prepare was precisely the state of mind which still characterises many members 
of the Opposition. ‘Tt is impossible to undo in a day the damage that has been 
done during years of unpreparedness, but, now that we realise the dangers, we 
can at least press on with all the measures that are open to us to take. We have 
made, and are making, every possible effort in this direction. It has been argued 
that factories for the production of aeroplanes and munitions should have been 
transferred wholesale from their exposed position in Great Britain to India. “There 
is much force in this aigument, but the critics should not forget that at a moment 
when every day’s production was vital for the outcome of the battle of Biitain 
the removal of an installation to India would have meant a gain in time of anything 
from 6 to 18 months or more. It would have meant a good deal of shipping space 
and the transfer of considerable numbers of skilled personnel until trained workers 
should be available in India. Finally it is rare for a unit of production to be 
entirely self-contained. Its existence depends on subsidiary and ancillary forms of 
industrial production which may not easily be available in India. These are all 
serious obstacles to the course which has been advocated. It is unnecessary to 
attribute to the Biitish Government sinister and sordid motives for failing to wel- 
come them.” The Finance Member next dealt with the suggestion that a supple- 
mentary Finance Bill was unnecessary. Mr. Desai, he said, had alleged that the 
real purpose of the Bill was to tell the outside woild that India was with Biitain 
in this war. He repudiated the suggestion. Immediately after the outbreak of 
war he had brought in an Excess Profits Tax Bill, primarily to meet the war 
expenditure. The House then felt that the Bill was a prematuie measure and 
discussed all aspects of war and war expenditure. Similarly, in his budget estimates 
last March he had set aside eight cioies of rupees for defence expendituie attribu- 
table to war. The Congress Party kept away from the House and it was extraordi- 
nary for them now to asciibe ulterior motives to Government when they themselves 
had come to make a demonstration. 

The Finance Member said that the point at issue was whether they could have 
retained a deficit cieated by large defence expenditure when they knew that existing 
sources of revenue were not likely to yield more than the budgeted returns. 
Beferring to the economy drive, he said that his predecessor had had an economy 
diive for two or three years and had saved as much as Rs. 120 lakhs in one year. 
They, however, found that many of the measures taken had the effect which made 
the continuation of the economy drive impossible. Furthermore, with the pre- 
occupation of war, they could nob start a retrenchment inquiry. Government, 
however, had not accepted any expenditure which was not absolutely essential. 
The Finance Member, alluding to the criticisms against the Supply Department, 
said that it was wrong to say that only one officer had declined to accept a higher 
salary than he was getting before he joined the Department. Of 101 officers 60 
were getting no more than in their former posts. Of the remainder, 17 were draw- 
ing standard rates of pay admissible for similar appointments in other Departments. 
“While I agree that extravagance where it exists should be weeded out, I claim 
that the stories about the Supply Department are grossly exaggerated. I am in 
charge of a Department which sees that the scandals of the kind attributed to the 
Supply Department do not occur.” 

Dealing with the suggestion about a cut in salary, the Finance Member said 
that the suggestion had crossed his mind during the last two months. They, 
however, ^ must remember that many of the low-paid employees of Government 
were agitating for a dearness allowance and there could be no question of any 
cut in their salary. “There is another layer of employees just above the low-paia 
ones, in whose case also a cut in salary does not arise. This leaves Government 
with those who pay income-tax and in their case the best device was to levy a 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax and thereby treat them like others outside 
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Government employment* As for the increase in the sterling reserves of the 
Keserve Bank of India, the Finance Member said that no one should worry as 
long as sterling assets did not exceed sterling liabilities. 

The House then divided and the motion for consideration of the Finance Bill 
was rejected by 55 votes to 53. The result of the division was leceived with shouts 
of “lesign” from the Congress benches. The Muslim League Party refrained from 
voting* The Congress Nationalist Party voted with the Congress against the 
motion. Sardar Sant Stngh (Congress Nationalist), who appeared to have 
decided to remain neutral, became the object of intensive canvassing and persuasion 
in which Mr. Aney, the Leader of the Party and Sardar Jogindra Singh, the Whip 
of the Con gi ess Party, joined. He finally agreed to vote with the Congress and 
walked into the “Noes*’ lobby amid loud cheers* Members of the Congress 
Nationalist Party who were absent to-day were Bhai Paramanand and Babu 
Batjnath Bajona. Among unattached members who voted with the Congress were 
Mr. Joshi^ Maulvi Ahdur Eashid Chavdhury and the Baja of Bilamhur, 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

20th. NOVEMBER : — Addressing both the Houses of the Central Legislature 
to-day, H. E. the Viceroy said that, in the matter of expansion of his Executive 
Council, he had not secured the response that was hoped from political leaders in 
India* The address was frequently cheered by the House, which was full, although 
among the absentees were membeis of the Congress Party and Mr* M. A* Jinnah, 
Leader of the Muslim League Party* The following is the full text of His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s address 

Gentlemen, — I am very glad to meet you all again to-day. The fourteen 
months that have elapsed since I last addressed you has been a period of great 
events, events of profound significance, both in their immediate effects and in their 
ultimate reaction on the fortunes of civilisation and the history of the world. I 
warned you in September, 1939, that we should be ill-advised if we thought that 
victory was easily achieved or that the course of the conflict would be free from 
reverses to our arms* I expressed at the same time complete and entire confidence 
in the outcome of the war* I emphasised how vitally important it was to India, 
the Empire, and to the world’s civilisation that that outcome should be satisfactory, 
and I added that I felt certain beyond any question that the response which India 
would make in a conflict for ideals so dear to her would be one of the utmost 
value and importance, and one worthy of her traditions and her ancient name. 

When I spoke to you we could none of us have foreseen that fourteen months 
later the Empire would be bearing single-handed a burden so heavy as it bears 
to-day : that of its Allies at the beginning of the war, Poland and France would 
have been overrun and conquered; that unprovoked Nazi aggiession would have 
added to its victims Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium ; and that Italy 
would have made an equally unprovoked attack on the gallant people of Gieece ' 
whose superb resistance commands our admiration to-day. But we should have 
been well content fourteen months ago had we, with any foreknowledge of the 
events which have happened, of the vastly increased burden placed upon the 
Empire, of the intensification of the most ruthless and unprincipled forms of 
attack on human life and human property by air and sea, of the singular disregard 
with which our enemies have continued to treat international obligations and 
treaties so long as they could deiive a temporary advantage in doing so, had we, 

I say, been enabled to foresee, too, the valour and the success of the resistance 
offered. The work of the armed forces of the Crown by sea, by land, in the air, 
in every theatre of war, whether they are drawn from India, from the Dominions 
and colonies, or from the home country, is such as to fill us with pride, with 
thankfulness, and with confidence for the future. 

India’s war effort 

While the war lasts, its implications, its consequences are ^uch that it can 
never for a moment he out of our minds, that, in everything that we do, it must 
always be present to us. But, I do not propose to-day, nor would this be the 
place, to enlarge in this speech on the details of India’s war effort, on the_ splendid 
work which Indian troops have done and are doing in the fighting line, or on 
the magnificent achievements of India, whether British India or the Indian States, 
in the provision of men, of money, of materials. No praise could be too warm 
for that achievement. It is one that has struck the imagination of the world, one 
for which the whole Empire is, I know, deeply grateful. And, substantial as that 
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achievement already is, no pains are being spared to enable ns to give still furtber 
effect, in all the ways I have mentioned, and with as little delay as may be, to 
the universal desire in this country to help the Allies and to see the triumph of 
the ideals for which they are fighting. The confident hope that I expressed 
a year ago that India would live up to her highest traditions have been fulfilled 
in the highest degree. You may be confident, gentlemen, that in this vital 
matter, I and my Government are fully alive to the importance not only of 

responding to India’s desire to help, but of making her in the matter of defence as 
self-sufiicient as possible ; and to the necessity of bringing her defensive equipment 
to the highest practicable pitch of adequacy and efficiency. 

I said, gentlemen, that the war must be continually in our thoughts and 
must be related to everything we do. Of the matters on which [ shall touch in the 
remainder of my speech, the great bulk arise out of, or have some connection 

with, war activities or the war situation. There are one or two which I shall also 
mention, which are not so directly connected. But in their case the interest 

taken in them by the general public is sufficiently great to justify me in making 
a reference which I should not otherwise have made. 

It was with much regret that I learned of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to take into consideration the Finance Bill designed to facilitate the 
financing of India’s war effort. It will, I think, be veiy generally appreciated 

that it would be impossible for me to acquiesce in the decision of the Assembly, 
and I have made a recommendation, which will be placed before the Assembly 
this afternoon. 

Work op Supply Department 

The work of the Department of Supply, which, as you will remember, was 
established shortly before the outbieak of the war, has been of great value in 
connection with India’s war effort ; and I should like to pay a tribute to the 
importance of this work and to the work of the ordnance factories (which were not 
until recently brought under the Department). I would like to associate with that 
a tribute to the business community in this countiy, whether Indian or British. 
At a time of considerable strain, the Department has had the most valuable 
assistance from business firms, and I am glad to think that that friendly collabo- 
ration and patriotic assistance, so readily given, has led to some remarkable 
results. In the field of munitions, the ordnance factories since the beginning 
of the war have been able to export to His Majesty’s Government about one 
hundred million rounds of small arms and ammunition and nearly four hundred 
thousand rounds of gun ammunition. On the stores side, Indian industry has 
made contributions on the largest scale to the war eftbrt in the shape of engineering 
stores, jute goods, and many other manufactured products. I and. my Government 
have been at pains to endeavour to secure that such changes should be made 
in the organisation of the Department as practical working showed likely to 
produce still better results. You may be confident that the lessons of experience 
will not be lost upon us, and that such further modification of the Supply 
organisation as experience may dictate will be made without hesitation or delay. 
As I speak to-day, indeed, further changes in the Supply Depaitment are in view, 
designed further to speed up work and to ensure that the organisation as a whole 
is as compact and as economically run as is consistent with the magnitude and 
the character of the operations which fall to be performed. 

Eastern Group Conference 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that I recently welcomed to India the 
members of the Eastern Group Conference, and the Mission from the Ministry 
of Supply, headed by Alexander Roger. Much as may have been done, much 
still remains to be done if India is to make her full contribution to the war 
effort ; and the importance, whether to India or to the Empire as a whole, of 
the labours of the bodies to which I have just referred cannot be over-estimated. 
I should like to take the opportunity to express our deep gratitude to the Non- 
official Advisers fiom India who have, with such public spirit, placed their services 
at the disposal of these bodies. 

Trade Problems 

The need for harnessing India’s economic resources to the task of making 
her a great centre for supplying the requirements of the military forces 
engaged in the war must take first place in our attention. But the Government 
of India are in no way blind to the pressing problems that war conditions have 
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brought^ to Indian trade and industry. The dislocation of our export trade by 
the cutting off of nearly all European markets has been receiving the closest 
attention, not only of my Government but of the Export Advisory Council, in 
the hope of dealing with the problem of surplus production and of reducing 
the size of any surplus by finding new outlets for our products and manufac- 
tures. This last attempt is being pursued in various ways, of which mention may 
be made, in particular, of the exploratory mission of Dr. Giegory and Sir David 
Meek to America, and of the decision to increase the number of our Trade 
Commissioners in continents other than Europe, beginning with Australia On the 
other side of the picture, the cutting of many supplies which normally came from 
abroad has created many gaps, not only in India itself, but also in neighbouring 
countries, which Indian industry can hope to fill. I am glad to note that business 
and industrial interests in the country have not been slow to undertake enterpiises 
designed to fill these gaps, while my Government have done their best to mobilise 
technical skill for their assistance by setting up the Board of Industrial and 
Scientific Research, which through its numerous sub-committees and in collabora- 
tion with the Director of Research, has already produced valuable results. 

Civic Guard and A. R. P. 

The war has thrown a considerably increased burden upon the provincial 
police forces, for, apart from their normal responsibility for law and order, they 
now are irnder obligation to undertake the safeguarding of places of vital importance 
to the internal defence of the country, such as power plants, major installations, 
and a number of protected places, in addition to affording an enhanced degree of 
protection to railways, and to watch and ward against sabotage. I hat burden has 
been materially eased by the establishment in all provinces of the Civic Guard, and 
by the assistance given by that body in maintaining internal security. The response 
to the call for volunteers has been most encouraging. The Civic Guard has on 
many occasions already given practical proof of its usefulness and efficiency, and 
I am confident that it will, as its training progresses, play a most valuable and 
important part in India’s war effort. 

Though immediate danger to India from enemy air raids may not be apparent 
at the moment, he would be a wise man who could accurately foretell the develop- 
ment of the war and we must be prepared for all eventualities. For this reason 
air-raid precautions in India have been initiated in a manner designed to form a 
solid basis on which further expansion can take place. Close liaison exists on this 
most important matter between the Central Government and the Piovinces ; and its 
expert advice, and substantial gran ts-in -aid, have been placed at their disposal. Good 
progress has been achieved in the past year, a progress made possible by the willing 
co-operation and voluntary effort of the people of India. There is, however, still 
much to be done, and I need not remind yon, gentlemen, of the value of the help 
which you can individually give to stimulate interest and co-operation on the part 
of the public and of local bodies in the areas from which you come. 

Since the last meeting of the Legislature compulsory national service has been 
introduced in India for European British subjects. For the smooth working of the 
machinery for enrolment, I gratefully acknowledge the work of the National 
Service Advisory Committees — all of it voluntary ; and the spirit of willing service 
has been evident on every hand. The European community in India have 
yielded to none in the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice which they have shown in the 
common cause. 

Enemy Aliens 

In the treatment of enemy aliens, the policy of my Government has been 
guided by the desire not to disorganise the good work of missionary institutions, and 
to avoid imposing unnecessary hardship on innocent and harmless people. Although, 
as a result of events in Europe last summer, reinternment or restriction of parole 
centres was necessary for most^ of those who had earlier been released on the 
recommendation of a special committee the case of*, some priests and missionaries, 
and of other enemy aliens, who can show that they have consistently and publicly 
opposed the Nazi or Fascist regime, is receiving special consideration. 

Indian Students in Britain 

The outbreak of war found many Indian students in the United Kingdom. 
Arrangements were promptly made through the High Commissioner in London to 
repatriate those desiring to return to India, and to maintain a register of those 
who preferred to continue their studies overseas. To both categories the High 
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Commissioner was authorised to make financial advances where necessary. In the 
case of students returning to India the universities have all, I am glad to say, 
agreed that the period already spent at a British university should be recognised 
for the purpose of enabling them to complete their degree courses in India* Special 
arrangements have also been made, under the general control of the Chief Justice 
of India, for holding Bar Examinations in this country. 

Facilities for Haj 

Eealising as I do the importance attached by the Muslim community to the 
performance of the sacred duty of pilgrimage to Mecca, I am happy that, in spite 
of wartime difficulties, it has been possible to arrange shipping facilities,— at 
Calcutta, this year, as well as at Bombay and Karachi,— and with the collaboration 
of His Majesty’s Government, to prevent fares for the sea passage soaring beyond 
the reach of the classes fiom whom the pilgrims are mainly drawn. Indeed, I 
understand that, thanks to a substantial reduction in charges announced by the 
Saudi Arabian Government, and to our being prepared, even in wartime, to permit 
the taking of gold soveieigns out of India by the pilgrims to enable them to 
overcome exchange difficulties in the Hedjaz, the minimum cost to the pilgrim 
will be substantially lower than it would otherwise have been. In fact it will be 
lower this year than last. 

War Expenditure and Economy 

The greatly increased burden which has fallen on the Government of India 
in connection with war preparation and war work has inevitably necessitated some 
expansion of staff and some additional expenditure* It would clearly be a short- 
sighted policy to reject expenditure which, on a broad view, would assist in the 
mobilization of the economic resources of the country and further the successful 
prosecution of the war* But I would take this opportunity to say that I am fully 
alive to the vital importance of economy in the civil administration, and of 
eliminating all forms of avoidable expenditure at a time when we have no choice 
but to spend large sums of money on defence and to augment the revenues of the 
Government by additional taxation. 

Indians Overseas 

In spite of their immediate pre-occupation with questions arising out of the 
war, my Government continue to keep a vigilant watch on the interests of Indians 
overseas. In the Union of South Africa, the Broome Commission, which was 
appointed in May last to enquire into alleged penetration of Indians into 
predominantly European areas in Natal and Transvaal, commenced its labours last 
month. The ban on the assisted emigration of unskilled labour to Malaya continues, 
while questions of the wages of Indian labourers and of the status of the Indian 
community are still under discussion with the Malayan Government. In regard to 
Burma, my Government are awaiting the results of Mr. Baxter’s enquiry into the 
facts concerning Indian immigration into that country, and they are also watching 
with close attention the course of certain recent legislation which may directly 
affect the Indian community. An experienced officer was sent to Mauritius to 
ascertain recent developments in that colony so far as they affect Indians. I regret 
that the recent conversations between my Government and the representatives of 
the Government of Ceylon should not have had more satisfactoiy results. 

Nepal, Tibet and Thailand 

In the field of foreign affairs, my Government’s relations with Nepal continue 
to be most cordial. The friendly attitude of His Highness the Prime Minister of 
Nepal and of his Government is evident from His Highness’ offer of two brigades 
of Kepalese troops for the defence of India and jprom the generous donations of 
money made by His Highness and the members of his family. This attitude of 
ready and friendly co-operation is greatly appreciated by the Government of India. 

His Holiness the thirteenth Dalai Lama died in 1933, and his incarnation was 
discovered towards the end of 1939. The installation ceremony of His Holiness the 
new Dalai Lama took^ place in February last. A mission headed by Mr. B. J. 
Gould, who is responsible for the Government of India’s relations with our 
friendly neighbour, Tibet, was deputed to Lhasa to attend the ceremony on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. 

In October, I and my Government had the pleasure of welcoming to India a 
mission of Goodwill from ^ Thailand, The Mission were the guests of the 
GoYern^^^Jit of India. During their visit, they were able to make wide contacts 
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and cover much ground. On their return to Thailand, they took with them 
precious Buddhist relies from Taxila presented to the Thai Government by the 
Government of India, who also arranged, at the request of the Mission, for earth 
from certain sacred Buddhist places in India to be placed on the aeroplane on 
which they returned to Bangkok. I am confident that the visit of this Mission 
will help to cement still further the bonds which already exist between 
India and Thailand. 

From China we are glad to welcome Dr. Taj Chi Tao, an eminent Buddhist 
scholar, and Chairman of the China Public Service Commission. 

His Excellency the Governor of the French Establishments in India issued 
an announcement in September last identifying French India with the cause 
of Free France (cheeis). 

Peace m the Frontier 

It gives me great satisfaction to be able to inform the House that the 
relations between India and Afghanistan continue to rest on a fiim and fiiendly 
basis, and that there are signs that the bonds between our two countiies aie 
being drawn even closer. In the cultural and commercial fields, I am glad, too, to 
say that in spite of the disturbance of men’s minds by a period ot war and 
intensive rumour the frontier tribes have on the whole remained remarkably 
steady. The whole tribal belt from Chitral to the sea has been entirely quiet 
save in Waziristan, and there are many signs that the tribesmen are in sympathy 
with the democratic front. And in Waziristan, largely as the result of measures 
undertaken to control portions of tribal territory which had served as harbourage 
for the collection of gangs, a better spirit prevails, and the peace of the districts 
of the North-West Frontier has recently been less disturbed than at any time 
during the last few years. 

Labour 

Since I last addressed you, Labour in India has not been without its problems : 
but I am happy to say that owing to the good sense of all concerned, there 
has been no major dislocation of work since the war began, and I believe that 
Indian Labour will continue its substantial contribution to the war effort. When 
disputes have arisen, the influence of my Government has always been thrown 
in favour of adjustment and conciliation rather than dictation. Complaints of 
inadequate wages, in the circumstances of the war situation, have always received 
careful and anxious consideration ; an examination has already been made of the 
cost of living in the coalfields and an enquiry has also been instituted into the 
claim of railway labour for a dearness allowance. 

My Government has taken steps to obtain skilled labour for those industries 
which are engaged on war production, ensuring at the same time that the 
interests of the artisan are safeguarded. Under the technical training scheme, in 
the operation of which I have to acknowledge the willing assistance of Provincial 
Governments, we have planned not only to meet the immediate needs of the 
war effort, but by providing well-equipped and completely stafied institutions 
for training thousands of our young men to be skilled technicians, we have kept 
in view the needs, when peace is at last restored, of India’s expanding industries. 

Efforts to solve political Deadlock 

Let me turn now to the constitutional field. I will not detain you with any 
detailed recapitulation of the discussions with political parties that have taken 
place since the outbreak of war. As you know, I have had discussions at various 
times with all the leading political figures in this country, and with representatives 
of all major parties and communities : and I can, I think, claim to have spared 
no effort to bring the parties together, and to reach an accommodation in the 
constitutional field which would be generally acceptable. (Cheers) It is a matter 
of profound disappointment to me that those endeavours should not have been 
more successful than they have been, and that the differences which have stood 
in the way of that constitutional advance which His Majesty’s Government have 
been so anxious to see, should still persist. The latest and the most important 
of the endeavours made by His Majesty’s Government is represented by the 
statement which I was authorised to issue three months ago. 

British declaration op August 8 

On August 8, I published a statement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
That statement reaffirmed the attainment by India of free and equal partner- 
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sliip in the British Commonwealth as the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Imperial Ciown and of the Biitish Parliament In order to remove all doubts 
as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government as to the method and time of 
piogress towards that goal, it declared the sympathy of His Majesty’s Goveinment 
with the desire that the lesponsibiiity for flaming the future constitutional scheme 
of Indian self-goveinment should- subject to due fulfilment of the obligations which 
Great Biitain’s long connection with India has imposed on her— be primarily the 
responsibility of Indians themselves, and should oiiginate from Indian conceptions 
of the social, economic and political structure of Indian life. At the same time, it 
emphasised the concern ot His Majesty’s Goveinment that full weight should be 
given to the views of the minorities in the framing of that scheme, and it made 
It clear that His Majesty’s Goveinment could not contemplate the transfer of then- 
present lesponsibilities tor the peace and welfare of India to any system of 
Government, whose authoiity was diiectly denied by large and powerful elements 
m India’s national life. The method by which these two indispensably linked 
objects were to be seemed was the setting up, on the basis of fiiendly agreement, 
of a body lepiesentative of all the piincipal elements in India’s national life to 
devise the framewoik of the new constitution. This body was to be set up 
immediately after the war, but His Majesty’s Government expressed their desire to 
welcome and promote, in the meantime, every sincere and practical step taken by 
Indians themselves that could piepaie the way for agreement upon its form and 
procedure, as well as upon the principles and outlines of the constitution itself. 
Meanwhile in order to associate Indian public opinion more closely with the 
Goveinment of India at the Gen tie, and in the hope of promoting the unity of 
India by the creation of new bonds of understanding through practical and 
responsible co-opeiation in the task of governing India and directing the Indian 
war effort, X was authoiised to invite Indian political leaders to join my Executive 
Council, as well as to establish a War Advisory Council containing representatives 
of the Indian States and of other mteiesls in the national life of India 
as a whole. 

Outside India these proposals, both in their immediate and in their larger 
ultimate aspects, have been welcomed as liberal in conception, and as lepresenting 
the best practical solution of existing differences. In India itself, too, they have 
met with the support of a large body of opinion : in their more immediate aspect, 
however namely, the expansion of my Executive Council, I have not secured the 
response that was hoped from political leaders in India. The reasons for which 
they have been unable to accept the proposals of His Majesty’s Government are 
conflicting, and, indeed, in some ways mutually destructive. However that may be, 
the effect is that the major political paities concerned are not in present 
circumstances prepared to take advantage of the opportunity offered to them. 

Offer to Eemain Open 

His Majesty’s Government note this conclusion with sincere regret. The 
proposals m question would place real power and real responsibility in Indian 
hands. Their acceptance would afford the most hopeful contiibution which Indian 
political leaders could make at this critical time towards the preseivation of Indian 
unity, and towards an agreed constitutional settlement for the futuie, His Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to withdraw them, and are still prepared to give effect 
to them as soon as they are convinced that a sufficient degree of representative 
support is forthcoming. But as that degree of support has evidently not yet 

manifested itself, His Majesty’s Government have decided that I should not be 
justified in proceeding with the expansion of my Executive Council, or the 

establishment of the War Advisory Council, at the present moment. 

Deep Disappointment 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to conceal from you the deep disappointment which 
I feel at this failure to secuie, within the framewoik of the Constitution, due 
expression of that ultimate and essential unity in which the hopes and the labours 
of so many of us have been founded, and upon which must depend the future 
position and influence of India in times to come. Nevertheless, I would counsel 
you not to be cast down by the immediate difficulties that beset the path of 

political advance in this great country For, indeed, stress of war may well in 

the end come to strengthen and extend that very process of unification, and to 
hasten the achievement of those constitutional changes implicit in self-government 
With unity, which at this moment it appeals to obstruct. Meanwhile, in the 
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circumstances of the world to-day, the duty of my Government is clear* It is to 
pi ess forwaid with all speed and in eveiy field of activity those preparations upon 
which rests the capacity of this country to wage war with ever-growing strength and 
successfully to overcome the hazaids that confiont her. (Applause). Many things 
may happen before I address you again : bnt whatever the tiials and anxieties that 
lie befoie us, however sharp the tests to which we may be subjected, we may have 
faith in the capacity of India to continue to play a gloiious part in this righteous 
wai against the forces of daikness and oppiession. (Cheeis). With all faith and 
confidence in your resolution and affection, I invite you and all men and women 
of goodwill throughout this land to suppoit in this critical hour, with strength of 
body and spirit, the cause of India ana the Empire, (prolonged applause). 

The Recommended Finance Bill 

After the Viceroy’s speech, opposing the introduction of the recommended 
Finance Bill Mr. Bhulabhat Dosat Leader ot the Opposition, said : “This 
piocedure on the part of Government is not without precedent, I am fully aware ; 
yet I had hoped that after the nature of the debate to which we have listened 
dining the last six days, a different spirit might possibly prevail in regard to the 
working of what is called the gift of the Government of India Act. The opinion 
of the House was leflected in the manner in which the vote was given, apart from 
those nominated non-officials and my friends, the protectors of Biitain in India, 
and those fiiends who still think they can cling to what my friend Mr. Rajagopala- 
chaii called the leaky boat. But it is entirely theii own choice. I daresay they 
will continue to do so until the fate which is bound to overtake them will oveitake 
them in due couise of time. To them I have nothing to say except this — that, 
in the race of opinion m India, they might have acted difieiently ; but, aftei all, 
it is for them to consult their own opinions, their own ideas and their own policy.” 
Dealing with the political issue to which Mi. Jinnah had alluded yesterday, Mr. 
Desai said : “So far as I am concerned, it was, I lepcat, a genuine desiie to 
have the co-operation of all sections of the people in the countiy, should it commend 
itself to the British Government to allow us an opportunity so to do In fact, 
the question is dead not because we could not find means oi avenues of co-operation 
but because the Biitisher would not accept it ^ None-the-less, and notwithstanding 
the temporary barriers which sometimes arise by reason of circumstances in the 
country, my Hon. friend Mr. Jiimah and myself have been associated in a profession 
for a period of over a quarter of a centiy and otherwise in _ public life since the 
days of the Home Rule movement If any co-opeiation is needed and such an 
oppoitunity materialises, we have not the smallest doubt that we shall find it 
forthcoming.” Refeiring to “what was called voluntary effort” in suppoit of the 
war, Mr. Desai lead out an official letter which, he said, had been sent to the 
wife or Dr. Katju, ex-Minister of the United Piovinces, who wanted the lease of 
a house in Khas Mahal transferred to her. This lequiied Government sanction 
and, in reply to an application for it, she was informed in the letter that “before 
the necessary permission is granted the Collector has to be satisfied that the trans- 
feree is a suitable person to own a homestead holding in this Khas Mahal. With 
a view to proving your loyalty, I am directed by the Collector to request that you 
will kindly contribute generously to the Orissa War Fund started in this district 
at the instance of His Excellency the Governor of Orissa. Your contribution may 
kindly be sent as early as possible.” 

The House divided on the motion and threw it out by 55 votes to 33. 

Women’s Eights to Property Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Assembly rejected without a division to-day Mr. Akhil 
Chandra BitUa^s motion to refer the Bill further to amend the Women’s 
Rights to Property Act to a select committee. The motion was supported by Dr. 
Bannerji, Mr. M. S.* Aney and Syed Ghulam Bhik Narang. 

Mr, Dutta and the suppoiteis of the Bill explained that the object of the 
Bill was not to confer any new right on the Hindu daughter, but to restore 
to her rights which were taken away by the 1938 amendment of the Hindu 
Women’s Right to Property Act. The Bill would restore the Hindu daughters 
to the position they enjoyed before the amending Act of 1938. The Bill had 
been circulated and, it was claimed, the majority of opinions received were in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. 

The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, explained Government’s attitude 
to social legislation. He said that such legislation must have the support of 
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a predominantly large section of the community it affected. Secondly, it should 
not be such as would result in large unnecessary litigation. Further-moie, 
piecemeal legislation was not desirable, unless it was undertaken at the behest of 
a competent committee. The Home Member claimed that the mass of opinions 
received on the Bill were opposed to the principle of the Bill. Government, 
theiefore, would be justified in opposing the Bill. He referred to a deputation 
of certain members of the Assambly, which had waited on him, and said that as 
a lesult of their representations, he had the Bill re examined in the light of the 
view expressed that the amendment of 1938 had placed Hindu daughters in a 
position of disadvantage. Government recognised that the object in view was a 
laudable one and agreed that the difficulties uiged should not be allowed to 
continue indefinitely. At the same time, they were definitely of opinion that the 
Bill under discussion was defective, and required entire recasting and in some 
respects even enlargement. Government, therefore, had a trial Bill drafted, which 
ran to six additional clauses and a good many sub-clauses. Sir Reginald Maxwell 
said that it would be thus clear that the Bill could not be referred to a select 
committee, which was never intended to redraft a Bill or do research. On the 
other hand, Government were entiiely in agreement with the object of the Bill 
and intended to set up a committee of eminent Hindu lawyers to inquire and 
report on the whole question which was the subject matter of the Bill, 

The select committee motion was rejected. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Dr. G. F". Deslmukh, who was the solitary occupant of Congress benches, 
introduced his Bill to give Hindu mariied women a right to separate residence 
and maintenance under certain circumstances and to provide for judicial separation 
and divorce amongst the Hindus. 

Sale of Goods Amend. Bill 

25th. NOVEMBER ;—The Assembly to-day passed the Commerce Member’s Bill 
to amend the India Sale of Goods Act. 

Control of Accounts 

The House briefly discussed the Public Accounts Committees’ report for 
1938-39. Not more than 30 members were present daring the discussion. 

Mr, Lalckand Navalrai raised the question of control of railway accounts 
and said that if control was vested both in the hands of the Controller of Accounts 
and the General Manager of the railway there would be dyarchy. Mr. R. M, Staig, 
Financial Commissioner fox Railways, explained that the practice adopted was the 
same as that adopted by business concerns. Maulvi Abdul Gham urged the 
scrapping of saloons and asked that the system of free passes should be abolished, 
declaring it was a wastage of public money and open to misuses. Sir Andrew Clow, 
replying to Maulvi Abdul Ghani, pointed out that the Public Accounts Committee 
which had considered the question of saloons was, on the whole, satisfied that this 
question was receiving the attention it deserved. The more important question 
related to passes. The Government had made an appreciable reduction a few years 
ago, and one of the consequences was a series of protests in this House. “If we 
are to abolish passes altogether, I should spend the rest of my life answering 
questions in this House.” In view of opinions expressed in the House, the 
Department had relaxed the cuts in passes to some extent, but he did not think 
it would be reasonable to abolish passes or embark upon an appreciable reduction 
at piesent. The House then agreed to demands for excess grants amounting to 
about Rs, 92 lakhs, and then adjourned till the 27th. 

Excess Profits Tax Amend. Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day hfeld a brief sitting lasting an hour, 
during which it passed the Excess Profits Tax Amendment Bill, with two 
amendments. In the course of discussion of the clauses of the Bill, the two 
amendments were moved on behalf of the European Group, One of these amend- 
ments extended from one month to 45 days the time limit given under the proviso 
to Section 8 of the Act to the assessee to appeal to the Board ot Referees from 
the Excess Profits Tax Officer. The House rejected without a division Sir Zia-ud- 
Dill Ahmed^s amendment to the effect that any expenditure which assessees might 
go in for in order to show lower profits should not be excluded in the calculation 
of excess profits tax. The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Sesssion — Calcutta — 15th. July to 19th. September 1940 

Mb. Subhas Bose’s Abbest 

The Monsoon Session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Calcutta on the 15th. Jaly 1940 with Khan Bahadur M, Azizul Huq, Speaker, in 
the chair. 

After the disposal of some formal items such as the announcement of the 
panel of chairmen and the taking of oaths, ^ Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu^ Deputy 
Leader of the Congress party, moved the adjournment of the House to consider 
“the ariest and detention without any charge or trial of Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose.” Mr. Basu said that when Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was arrested on 
July 2 no reason was disclosed, neither any warrant of arrest shown to him. It 
was only a few days later that the people learnt from a statement made by the 
Secretary of State in Parliament that Mr, Bose’s arrest was in connexion with the 
movement for the removal of the Holwell Monument. At the moment Mr. Bose 
was engaged in a mission of peace, to bring about a rapprochement between the 
two major communities of India. He failed to understand how a^ movement for 
the removal of a monument, in which members of difierent communities had taken 
an intimate and keen interest, could be described as prejudicial to public safety. 
He maintained that the monument was a standing reproach to the people of this 
country and the Government should not delay its removal. . , 

A number of other speakers from the Congress benches, including Mr. 
Surendra Nath Biswas^ Rai H, N Chowdkury^ Mr. M* A. Zaman and Mr. 
Niharendu Dutt Majumdar^ desciibed the Black Hole tragedy as a myth. Mr. 
Butt 3fa:)umdar described Mr, Subhas Bose’s activities for a^ Hindu-Moslem 
rapprochement and in this connexion referred to his work in the Calcutta 
Corporation in combination with the members of the Moslem League. 

The Premier, the Hon. A, K, Fazlul Huq, agieed that there was a feeling in the 
country that so far as the Holwell Monument was concerned it should be 
immediately removed. But the only thing, that stood in the way of its removal 
was the satyagraha movement. Let the movement cease and then they would sit 
together and decide what to do with regard to the monument. But he had made it 
abundantly clear that so long as satyagraha was persisted in the Government 
could not consent to take any action whatsoever. He wanted the House to realize 
that it was not possible for the Government to toleiate^ a^ movement like this at 
a time when perfect peace and tranquillity should prevail in order to enable the 
Government to carry on its administration and push on with measures for the 
defence of the country and for the successful prosecution of the war. Concluding, 
Mr. Huq appealed to all leaders to exercise their influence with young men to 
give up Satyagraha and not incite them to continue this movement as if the whole 
future of the countiy depended upon the removal of the Holwell Monument. “Let 
Satyagraha cease,” he added, and ‘‘then within a reasonable time the Government 
will be in a position to come to a decision, which, I hope, will be satisfactory 
to all concerned. , , . « 

Towards the close of the debate Mr. A. R, Siddigui appealed to Mr, Sarat 
Chandra Bose^ Leader of the Opposition, to use his influence to have the Saty^iE^a 
movement called off in view of the statement of the Chief Minister. Mr. u. W , 
Miles, on behalf of the European group, said that they had no objection to the 
removal of the monument but Mr. Miles was sure that there woula be whole- 
hearted antagonism to its demolition. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, m reply m Mr. 
Siddiqui’s appeal, wanted to have a clear and unequivocal clarmcation of what the 
Chief Minister meant. But the Chief Minister did not reply to Mr. Bpse, The 
motion was put to vote and was defeated by '78 to 119 votes whereafter the House 
adjourned. 

Motor Vehicles Bulbs 

16th. JULY New Motor Vehicles Buies were approved by the House to-day, 
the whole day being occupied with the consideration of the ru^s. It m^ be 
noted that draft of new rules in supersession of the Calcutta and Howrah jHotor 
Vehicles Buies, 1930, and the Bengal Motor Vehicles Buies, 1935, was considered 
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at a ioint conference of the representatives of both the House* The rules as 
amended by that joint conference were placed before the House and they underwent 
some further modification to-day and the new rules as amended were approved 
bv the Assembly. The new rules introduce some changes of far-reaching character. 
The province was divided into 25 regions, generally following the district 
administrative units, for the purpose of control of Transport vehicles. A provincial 
transport authority had been set up with the secretary to the Provincial Government 
in the Department of Communications and Work as Secretary for controlling the 
transport. Of the large number of amendments which were inoved to-day most of 
them came from Dr. Nalinakshya SanyaL Dr. Sanyal in moving his amendments 
prefaced his remarks by saying that the whole object of the proposed rules appeared 
to him to put certain restiictions on road motor service both for goods and 
passenger. The railways were faring badly in their competition with motor transport. 
The Government of India framed certain model rules with a view to give relief 
to the railways. The Central Government expected that the provinces would help 
them by framing rules in accordance with their suggestions. Dr. Sanyal said that 
it would not be in the interest of the province to carry out the suggestions of the 
Goveinment of India. The Bengal Government should do nothing which would 
interfere with the free flow of the traffic. Dr. Sanyal criticised the formation of 
regions according to district administrative units. He said that this should have 
been done according to geographical boundaries which would not have necessitated 
splitting up of areas into such small units. In the opinion of Dr. Sanyal by the 
formation of regional unit with each district the Government had created undue 
baniei in the tiaffic movement. Secondly, Dr. Sanyal pioposed that every bus 
conductor and driver should pass a test ot the working knowledge of the language 
ot the province. Dr. Sanyal said that the motor transport business by fair means 
or foul had passed into the hands of people coming from outside. The Government 
by introducing such a provision should do something to put a check to it. 

Sir Naztmuddin, replying, said that apart from the administrative convenience 
of having each district as a unit, he felt that the question of the development of 
roads and communications could be better tackled with. The Home Minister 
assured the House that the Government had taken into consideration the question 
of development of inter-district loads and the Goveinment had made provisions 
to meet that point. Sir Nazimuddin could assure the House that the present 
rules would be worked out entirely on experimental basis and if it was felt later 
that they were causing inconvenience to the free flow of the vehicular traffic the 
Government would not hesitate to modify the rules. Referring to Dr. BanyaPs 
suggestion that every bus driver and conductor should pass a test of the language 
of the province, Sir Nazimuddin pointed out that the percentage of literacy was 
very low. If the suggestion was given effect to, that would be a source of danger 
to the industry. Dr. SanyaVs suggestion were negatived by the Honse. The House 
then adjourned. 

Co-operative Societies Bill 

17th. JULY The Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 1938, which had been 
introducedeed by Mr. Mukund Behan MulUch, Minister for Co-operative Credit and 
Rural Indebtedness, came up for consideration to-day. The day^s proceedings 
were devoted to the consideration of a Congress amendment for the recommittal of 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The amendment was defeated by 93 to 48 votes. 
The Bill sought to amend the existing law relating to co-operative societies in 
Bengal with a view to fostering the formation and working of co-opeiative societies 
and the promotion of thiift, self-help and mutual aid and among persons of mode- 
rate means. It aimed at providing better conditions of living and better methods of 
production. 

Ban on Holwell News 

18tb. JULY : — The recent order passed by the Government of Bengal, prohi- 
biting the publication of any news in connexion with the Holwell Monument agita- 
tion, formed the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. The Home Minister, 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, justifying the issue of the order, remarked that it had been 
promulgated in the interest of the people of Bengal in order that the agitation, the 
genuineness of which he challenged, might not spread to the mofussil. In Bengal, 
he said, one had to be particularly careful when an unlawful movement started and 
it was the Government’s experience that in this province terrorism always followed 
in the wake of the civil disobedience movement. The adjournment motion was de- 
feated by 115 votes to 74. 
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Mr. Syed Jalaluddm Hashemy (Proja) -who sponsored the motion, condemned 
the order as curtailing the elementary right of freedom of expression and associa- 
tion. He said that the Government Tvere mistaken if by this older they thought 
they would stop the agitation. Mr. Sasayika Sekhar Sanyal (Congress) felt that the 
question of the Hoi well Monument was not a political question from the Congress 
point of view. It was a matter which had been agitating the minds of Moslems, 
while public opinion was unanimous that it should be lemoved. Mi. Shamsuddm 
Ahmed, Leader of the Pioja Party, remarked that they had expected that the “popular 
Ministeis” would at least understand the feelings of the people of the piovince on 
this matter and respond to public opinion. Maulana Mahamviad Mamruzzaman 
Islamabad! (Proja) also condemned the Older which instead of suppressing the agi- 
tation, would sliengthen the movement. Mr. Naushei Ah (Proja), doubted if the 
application of the Defence of India Eules in a case like this was appiopiiate. The 
removal of the Monument, he said, was long overdue. No question of prestige 
arose. It was the privilege of a popular Government to respond to public opinion. 
Mr. Atul Krishna Ghose iCongress) observed that this notification under the Defence 
of India Act has been issued not so much for the security of India as for the 
security of the Ministers themselves. The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Saraf 
Chandra Bose said that the issue the debate raised was one of fundamental impor- 
tance, not only to members of this House but also to the wider public in Bengal. 
He suggested that the order had been promulgated because the agitation for the 
removal of the Monument had aroused great public interest and because of the 
recent participation of membeis of the Moslem community in the movement. He 
reminded the House that during the last civil disobedience movement no attempt 
was made by the Government to suppress news as had been done by the order 
under discussion. The result of this Older would be that newsmongers would go 
about the city and province spreading garbled stories. By the present order the 
Government were stumbling from one political absurdity into another and 
deeper one. 

Plea for Constituent Assembly 

19th. JULY :-—A resolution urging that the future constitution of India should 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult fianehise, 
evoked heated discussion this evening. Mi. Maqbul Bossam (Kiishak Proja 
Party in Opposition) moved the following resolution : 

‘‘This Assembly is of opinion that the Government should convey to the 
Government of India and through them to the British Government, that the future 
constitution ot India should be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult franchise with safeguards for the protection ot the rights and inter- 
ests ot Muslims to be deteimined solely by the Muslim members of such an 
Assembly, the representatives of other communities or any Foreign Power having 
no right to interfere with decision.” 

Mr. Jalaluddm Hashemy^ another member of the Party, moved by way of 
amendment that in the meantime National Goveinments be formed in the Gen tie 
as well as in the provinces, consisting of the representatives of different impoitant 
political groups in India. 

Dr. U. Mookherjee (Indian Chiistian) opposed the resolution and pointed 
out that the resolution only provided for the protection of the rights and interests 
of the Muslims, leaving out of consideration the lights and interests of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Scheduled Castes. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, referring to the previous speaker’s complaint 
that the Muslims of India had so long suffered at the hands of an “unsympathetic 
majority,” observed that as belonging to the minority community in this province 
he could say the same thing with regard to the majority in this province. Dr. 
Mookerjee pointed out that if the Muslims of India were sincere in their demand, 
the majority in India must not be allowed to dictate the future constitution of this 
country so far as the interests of the minorities were concerned. He would likewise 
declare that the Hindus of Bengal would not accept any constitution which was 
left to the mercy of the Muslims of Bengal. He demanded that the Communal 
Award, at least that portion of it which affected the Hindus of Bengal, must be 
taken out of the statute book. Dr, Mookerjee declared that when the time came 
for taking up the question of framing the future constitution of India if the 
Muslims come forward to look upon the problem as Indians well and good, but if 
they took up the position that they wanted to divide India into Hindu and Muslim 
India, then it would be open to the Hindus of India to strive for framing a 
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constitution which would be in the best interests of India, their motherland, 
because Hindus had no other place to go ; they had to live and die in India. 

Mr. Samshuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Hrishak Proja Party, said that the 
main point of the resolution was that Indians must be given the libeity of framing 
their own constitution independent of a third Paity, A Constituent Assembly 
alone could do it. There was difference of opinion on the question of the method 
of election to the Constituent Assembly and on that point the Azad Conference 
at Delhi had urged that Muslims of such an assembly should be elected on the 
basis of separate electorates. The mover of the resolution had not, however, 
mentioned that in the last portion of his resolution. The resolution, however, had 
been put forward by the mover on his own initiative and as a different interpreta- 
tion had been put on the resolution, he would advice the mover (a member of his 
paity) to withdraw the resolution. 

The mover thereupon asked for leave to withdraw the resolution. But the 
Coalition Ministerialist Paity objected to leave being granted, and the House 
declined, by a majority of votes, to grant leave. The Congiess Party next moved 
for closure of the debate. The motion was rejected by 87 votes to 56. the Coalition 
Ministerialist Party opposing and the debate was adjourned. 

Co-operative Societies Bill (Contd.) 

22nd. JULY Discussion on the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill was resumed 
when only four clauses of the Bill were disposed of. Moving an amendment to 
clause 9 of the bill which dealt with the appointment of Registrar and of persons 
to assist him, Mr. Satyapriya Bannerjee suggested that an Advisoiy Committee 
consisting of 13 membeis should be appointed for the purpose of advising the 
Registrar and the Provincial Government on all matters of policy affecting the 
Co-operative movement in the Province. Mr. Bannerjee pointed out that committee 
of such description had been appointed by various Provincial Governments for the 
development of the co-operative movement and had been found useful. Further, 
this would help in deofficialization of the co-operative movement. The Hon, Mr. 
if. B, Mulhck opposed the amendment. He said that the Government were too 
anxious to see the co-operative movement run on proper line. The appointment of 
the Advisory Committee would mean undue interference with the working of the 
department concerned. The amendment was lost. 

Another amendment moved by Mr. Bannerjee to clause 12 of the bill which 
dealt with the conditions of registration of a society invoked discussion. Mr. 
Bannerjee suggested that the liability of a society whose objects included the 
creation of funds to be lent to its members and of which the majority of members 
were agriculturists, might at the opinion of its members, be limited or unlimited, 
provided that in the cases of limited liability societies, no share shall be withdraw- 
able except in accordance with the bye-laws. The Hon. Mr. M. B, Mulhck opposed 
the amendment and endorsed the view expressed by Mr. Wordsworth in this regard. 
There was, however, Mr. Mullick assured the House, ample provision made in the 
bill which would give a society the power to have its liability restricted. The 
amendments were all lost and the House adjourned. 

Police Charge on Islamia College 

23rd. JULY : — The House disposed of several clauses of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill to-day after which the Premier, the Hon. A. K, Fazlul Huq, said 
he had been authorized by his colleagues to convey to the Principal, the staff and 
students of Islamia College the Government’s regret to any innocent person who 
might have been injured. He also announced that the Government had decided 
to appoint a committee of inquiry to go into the incident. 

Mr, Jalaluddin Hashemy (Krishak Proja) who sponsored the adjournment 
motion, strongly criticized the action of the police in entering the college compound 
and charging the students with lathis. He maintained that the students of the 
Islamia College had not gone on strike nor had they joined any procession. Mr. 
Banhim Mukerji (Congress) asserted that the police would not have entered the 
precincts of the College without the backing of the Home Minister. He criticized 
the Home Minister for his “bureaucratic mentality” in trying to crush the spirit 
of the youth of the ^ province. Mr. P. N, Banerji (Congress) suggested that the 
matter under discussion should not be made the occasion for mutual recrimination. 
He hoped that the Committee of Inquiry, which had been promised by the Chief 
Minister, would be given adequate powers to enable it to make recommendations 
^or the future governance of students in colleges and schools. The Committee, he 
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said, should be an impartial one and should not consist only of politicians ; it 
should include men of educational espeiience. The Committee should see that 
students were neither exploited for political purposes, nor their urge for giving 
expression to their aspirations repiessed. Mr. Syed Nausher Alt (Krishak Proja) 
felt that the Chief Minister’s statement was belated. If it had been made a little 
earlier much unpleasantness might have been avoided and perhaps he would have 
earned the gratitude of many in this House and also of the people outside. The 
statement was neither complete nor satisfactory. The public would like to know 
at whose instance the police entered the college piecincts. Had the Principal 
agieed ? Mr. W, A. M, Walker (Leader of European party) said that while his 
party regretted that any innocent persons should have suffered as the result of 
Monday’s incidents, they also deeply deplored the agitation which led up to these 
incidents. He hoped that punishment would be meted out to those who had been 
responsible for instigating these youths. They deprecated the fact that a statement 
had been made on the floor of the House that a Committee of Inquiry would be 
appointed to investigate the incidents. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjt (Congress, 
Calcutta University) took exception to the statement made by the Chief Minister in 
which (the Chief Minister) had made “unwarranted references” to “our boys of the 
Tslamia College” only. He pointed out that both Hindu and Moslem students were 
implicated in Monday’s incidents and the Chief Minister should have expressed his 
regret without making any distinction between Hindu and Moslem students. Much 
as he disliked undue inteiference with legitimate student movements, he did not 
like continuous strikes in educational institutions. Ordinarily, there should not 
be any attempt on the part of any one to induce students to leave their schools and 
colleges to take part in strikes. They should, for the well-being of the province 
and the interest of the student community, put their heads together to find out the 
best means of preventing a recurrence of strikes in educational institutions. What- 
ever might be the means adopted they should not apply the police method. Mr, 
A. Siddiqi (Coalition) regretted that the members opposite had declined to 
admit the reasonableness of the statement which the Chief Minister had made on a 
previous occasion. The statement which he (the Chief Minister) had made that day 
required a colossal amount of courage. It bad been admitted that the entry of the 
police into the college was an unfortunate affair and for this purpose the Govern- 
ment had come out boldly and courageously to appoint a Oommrttee of Inquiry. 
He congratulated the Government on the step they had taken and appealed to the 
Chief Slinister to bury this “wretched” incident and stop the whole agitation by 
releasing Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (Leader of the 
Opposition) said he was glad that the Chief Minister had announced the appoint- 
ment of an Inquiry Committee and that “prestige” had not stood in their way. He 
maintained that Monday’s incident had the effect of cementing the bond of union 
between the two communities in a cause which they considered sacred. Mr. Bose 
regretted that the Chief Minister’s statement on Monday’s incident had not gone far 
enough. He asked the Chief Minister to take a statesmanlike view of things and 
consider the incidents from their proper perspectives. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddm 
(Home Minister) said that in view of the statement made by the Chief Minister 
and of the fact that the Government had promised an inquiry, he would not make 
any statement as it might be construed as prejudging the issue. As the trend of 
some of the speeches was in the nature of a personal attack on him, he welcomed 
the appointment of an Inquiry Committee and opposed the adjournment motion. 

At this stage, an Opposition member moved that the question be put. This 
was lost by 96 to 74 votes, and discussion was resumed. While Mr. Syed 
Badruddoja (Coalition) was speaking on the motion, the time limit was reached 
with the result that the motion was talked out. 

Holwell Satyaqeaha Suspended 

24th. & 25th. JULY : — Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, 
announced that in view of the Premier’s statement on Tuesday that the Government 
“have decided to take immediate steps for the removal of the Holwell Monument,” he 
(Mr. Bose) took upon himself the responsibility of advising the public to suspend 
the Satyagraha movement inaugurated by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in this 
connexion. 

Co-operative Societies Bill (contd.) 

The Assembly made considerable progress with consideration of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill to-day, about 30 clauses relating to the status and management of 
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co-operative societies, their duties and obligations and privileges, having been passed. 
All the non-official amendments in connexion with these clauses were lost, in 
one case, when the European party voted en bloc with the Opposition, the Govern- 
ment winning by a majority ot only four votes. This was in respect of an 
amendment suggesting the deletion ot sub-clause 2 of clause 25, moved by Mr. 
Satyapnya Baneiji (Congress). Next day, the 25th. July, the House resumed consi- 
deration of amendments to the diffeient clauses of the Bill. One of the important clauses 
disposed of related to the investment of funds of co-opeiative societies. The Clause laid 
down that a co-opeiative society ‘‘may invest or deposit its funds in a Government 
Savings Bank or in any of the secuiities specified in section 20 of the Indian Trusts 
Act, 1882, or with the sanction of the Eegistrar, in the shares or debentures, or on 
the security, of any other co-operative society with limited liability oi in any other 
manner prescribed’’. All amendments, excepting the one moved by Mr. Mukuncl 
Behary Mulhek, the Minister in charge, making a verbal alteiation to the clause, 
were negatived and the clause as amended was passed. All the Government 
amendments were agieed to, while the Opposition amendments were either defeated 
or were withdrawn. 


Ageicultuhal Debtors Bill 

On the motion of Mr. Mukunda Bihari MulUck^ the Assembly next referred to a 
Select Committee the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (second amendment) Bill, 1940, 
with instructions to submit their report by August 8. The Opposition amendment 
urging circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by Sep- 
tember 15 was lost without a division. One member belonging to the Congress 
Party, however, congratulated the Government on bringing forward the measure. 

Abolition of Dowrh: Bill 

26th. JULY : — The Assembly this evening disposed of six non -official bills, 
including the Bengal Marriage Dowiy Prevention Bill, 1939, which the House 
circulated for eliciting opinion thereon. The Bill which was sponsored by Maulvi 
Aftab Hossain (Coalition) sought to put a stop to the dowry system and penalise 
the giving and taking of dowry. Nawab MusJia'iraf Hossain, Minister in charge 
of the Judicial Department, moved by way of amendment that the Bill be circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by January 26, 1941. He pointed 
out that if they wanted to interfere in social affairs, they would find themselves 
in a position when they would not know what to do. After prayer interval, there 
was no quorum and the House adjourned till the 29th. 

Co-operative Societies Bill (contd.) 

29th. JULY to 1st. AUGUST : — At the resumed discussion of the Bengal Co-operative 
Societies Bill there was a hot discussion on the question of account of societies. The 
Bill provided that accounts of every co-opeiative society shall at least once in each year 
and by such date as may be prescribed, be audited by the Eegistrar or by an audit 
officer authorised by him in this behalf by order in writing. Amendments moved 
from the Congress party urged that there should be separate audit which should be 
independent of departmental control. The House divided on the question and the 
amendment urging separate and independent audit was defeated by 83 to 55 votes. 
The House then adjourned till the next day, the 80th. July when the Government 
sustained a surprise defeat over an Opposition amendment which wanted 
that the Eegistrar of the Co-operative Department should have no power of modi- 
fying the authenticated statement of accounts of a co-operative credit society 
prepared by an audit officer. 'When the Speaker put the amendment to vote, 
members from the Opposition benches shouted ‘yes’ while the number of those 
shouting ‘no’ fiom the Coalition benches, was very small. The Speaker, therefore, 
declared the Opposition amendment carried. The Minister- in-charge of the Bill, 
Mr. Mukunda Behari Malhck, apparently taken by surprise, wanted to know if 
there was any way of having the mistake corrected on the floor of the House. The 
Speaker pointed out that it could not be done by this House, but the Minister, 
if he wanted, could bring forward an appropriate amendment in the Upper House, 
The consideiation of the Bill had not been finished, when the Assembly adjourned 
till the next day, the 31st. July, when the question of making an officer of a co- 
operative society liable to pay the surcharge for any loss sustained by the society 
due to any act or omission on his part was discussed. The Opposition pointed out 
that while the Bill provided for penalty for the non-official co-operators, it allowed 
the officers of the Co-operative Department to go scot free if any co-operative 
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society sustained any loss due to any act of omission on the part of such officers 
of the depaitment. The Minister pointed out that while the officers of a society 
were responsible for its internal management, the offiicers of the department had noth- 
ing to do with it. He assured the House that if any officer of the department was 
found guilty of doing anything which might harm the interests of a 
society, departmental action would be taken against him as had been done 
on several occasions in the past. Of the 134 clauses of the Bill, only 
two remained which was^ disposed of on the next day. the 1st. Augaal, 
whereafter the thud reading of the Bill was passed by 81 to 50 votes. 
Dining the thiid reading, Mr Sarat Chandra Bose^ leader of the Opposition, 
criticizing the Bill characterized it as out of date and as tending to officialization of 
the Co-operative movement. While admitting that the Bill had some drawbacks, 
the Hon’ble Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq maintained that through this Bill efforts had 
been made to decentralize the poweis which, he hoped, would pave the wav for 
the sound development of the movement. Mr. W* C. Wordsworth giving his 
blessings to the Bill said that there ^ had been no doubt some failures in the 
working of the movement in the past but its positive achievements were also many. 
Mr. Shamsitdain Ahmed, leader of the Kiishak Proja Party, said that the vesting 
of too much power in the hands of the Registrar did not augur well for the 
development of the Go-operative movement in this provinee. 

Plea for Constituent Assembly (contd.) 

2nd. AUGUST : — The Assembly resumed discussion to-day over Mr. Maqbitl 
Hossatns (Krishak Praja Party) resolution (on 19fch. July) recommending that the 
future Constitution of India should be framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on 
the basis of adult franchise with safeguards for the protection of the lights and interests 
of the Muslims. Opposing the resolution, Mr. A, K, Fadul Huq declared that in 
the prevailing conditions of India the framing of a constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly was aii impossibility. He said that he was not opposed to 
the Constituent Assembly as such, but his suggestion was that before they met in a 
Constituent Assembly, the framework of the constitution should be discussed and 
settled among the different communities and they would then meet in the Assembly 
to work out the details of the constitution. Mr. Huq referred to the difficulties 
experienced by statesmen in Canada, Australia and South Africa in the matter of 
framing a constitution by means of a Constituent Assembly. Of the total population 
of India, Hindus constituted about 67 per cent. In a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult franchise, if there were, say, 200 representatives, 
there would be about 1B4 Hindus and the rest would be the representatives of 
Muslims, Christians and Scheduled Castes and other* minority communities. It 
would not take long to realise that when passions ran high and communal warfare 
sundered communities and broke peace and harmony the people would not be 
willing to vote for the interests of the counti*y as a whole. They would generally 
vote for their own community and it would be evident that in such an Assembly, 
the majority community representing about 67 per cent of the population would 
dominate the opinion of the rest of the Assembly. He thought that the best 
solution of the problem would be to settle the frame-work of the constitution 
previously amongst the different communities and the details worked out later by 
the Constituent Assembly. The resolution was rejected without a division, 

Land Revenue Problem 

The Assembly discussed another non-official resolution sponsored by Mr. Mirza 
Abdul Hafiz (Coalition) urging that steps should be taken to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission vvith necessary 
modifications. Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy (Krishak Proja Party in Opposition) 
moved, by way of amendment, that steps to give effect to the recommendations oi 
the Commission should be taken immediately without any modifications. More 
than half a dozen speakers belonging to the different groups participated in the 
debate which had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the 5th, 

Jute Regulation Amend. Bill 

eth. AUGUST The House adjourned on .the 5th. August owing to the 
Dacca Mail accident, and on the next day, the 6th. August, it passed two official 
Bills, the Bengal Jute Regulation Amendment Bill, 1940, and the Bengal Revenues 
(Charged Expenditure) Bill introduced respectively by the Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture, and the Hon. Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, 
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Finance Minister* The Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, provides for a revision 
of the final record of land where jute is grown by the Discrict Magistrate 
for the purpose of correcting mistakes and omissions found by them or -brought 
to their notice. 

The Reyenue Bill 

The Bengal Revenues (Charged Expenditure) Bill empowers the Government to 
declare the contribution payable by them under the following Acts as charged upon 
the revenues of the province The Dacca University Act 1920, the Howrah Bridge 
Act, 1926, the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1932, and the Albert Victor Leper 
Hospital Act, 1935. An Opjiosition amendment, moved by Dr. Nahnaksha Sanyal 
(Congress), urging circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting opinion 
thereon by October 31, 1940, was rejected by the House by 34 votes to 55 
whereafter the House adjourned. 

Collections to War Fund 

“The Government do not approve of collection of subscriptions for war 
purposes under threat or compulsion,” stated the Home Minister, Sir K, 
Nazim-ud-dm when Dr. Nahnakhya Sanyal (Congress) wanted to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the “manner in which contributions to the War 
Purposes Fund are being raised by District Magistrates through the agency of 
Union Boards.” Dr. Sanyal said that he had got four specific eases in which 
such subscriptions were sought to be raised under threat through the agency of 
Union Boards. He added that he would not press the adjournment motion if 
the Government issued a circular to the District Magistrates informing them that 
the Goveinment did not approve of contributions to the War Purposes Fund 
being laised under threat of compulsion. The Home Minister having made the 
Goveinment position clear in his statement, Dr. Sanyal did not press his motion. 

Alluvion and Diluvion Amend. Bill 

7tli. AUGUST The Assembly had a very brief sitting to-day, the only item on the 
agenda being the Alluvion and Diluvion (Amendment) Bill, sponsored Sir B, P. 
Stngh Boy, Revenue Minister. The Bill sought to insert a new section in the 
existing Act empowering revenue authorities to assess to revenue alluvial reforma- 
tions within an estate in certain cases. After Sir B. P. Singh Roy formally 
introduced the measure and moved for its consideration, Rai Harendra Nath 
Chowdhury (Congress) urged by way of an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a select committee. The amendment was lost and the House proceeded with 
the consideration of the Bill. Mr. Dhtrendra Nath Dutta (Congress) moved the 
only other amendment on the agenda. This was- also turned down by the House, 
and the Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The Jute Ordinance 

8th. AUGUST The Jute Ordinance fixing the minimum price of jute, 
promulgated by the Bengal Government, was subjected to sharp criticism to-day 
when the House was given an opportunity to discuss the Ordinance, Mr. Jalaluddin 
Hashemy of the Krishak Rroja Party initiated the discussion by moving a resolution 
disapproving of the Ordinance The whole day was taken up with the discussion 
of Mr. Hashemy^s motion, which was ultimately defeated. In course of the debate 
references were made by Opposition members to rumours which were current in 
the market that some ministers operated in the market for their personal advantage. 
Mr. Walker, Leader of the European Party, referring to these remarks said that 
he hoped that there would be categorical denials from the Ministry regarding these 
allegations. The Hon. Mr. S, Suhrawardy, who replied on behalf of the Government, 
strongly maintained that they were actuated by no other consideration than that 
of serving the best interest of the cultivators. 

The Prohibition Bill 

Sth. AUGUST The Government's policy of gradual Prohibition was reiterated 
this evening by the Excise Minister, Mr. P. D. Raiku% speaking on a non-official 
Bill, entitled Bengal Prohibition Bill, introduced by Mr, Harendranath Rai 
Choudhury (Congress). In moving that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, 
Mr. Roy Choudhury said that when other provinces were forging ahead with the 
policy of prohibition there was no reason why Bengal should lag behind. If the 
Government were sincere in their declaration about the policy of Prohibition, they 
should introduce Prohibition in one of the big consuming districts ; he suggested 
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that they should begin with the Twenty-four Parganas District, which, according to 
the speaker, was ‘‘the second greatest sinner in lespect of the diinking evil.” He 
added that as any attempt to secure Prohibition without legislation should only be 
trifling with it, this Bill proposed to furnish the instrument necessary for giving 
effect to it and ensuring its success. The Bill would prohibit the production, 
manufacture, possession, export, import, transport, piiichase. sale and consumption of 
intoxicating liquor and products except religious, medicinal, scientific, industrial and 
such like purposes in the province of Bengal. In opposing the Bill and its reference 
to a Select Committee, the Excise Minihte't said that the experience of other provinces 
in India, where Prohibition had been introduced, Had shown them that the Bengal 
Government’s policy of gradual Prohibition was a sound one. He added that in the 
present financial position of the Government, it was not possible for them to 
introduce large-scale Prohibition, because in that case work in the nation-building 
departments would suffer. He emphasised, however, that the ultimate goal of this 
Goveinment was total Prohibition. Mr. Roy Ohoudhury’s motion was rejected by 
the House without a division. 

The Misdemeanour Bill 

Dr. Nalinahha Sanyal (Congress) next moved that his Bill entitled ‘‘the Bengal 
Misdemeanour Bill” be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. Sanyal said that the 
Government of India Act, 1935 did not provide for certain classes of offences which 
were regarded as acts of misdemeanour m accordance with the Government of India 
Act, 1919. The object of the Bill was to remove this anomaly. Dr. Sanyal told 
the House that the Bill was on the lines of a similar Act in England, entitled the 
Public Bodies Corruption Practices Act. Nawab JdusharaJf Hossain, Judicial Minis- 
ter, opposed the Bill and its reference to a Select Committee. He held that there 
was no justification for a Bill of that kind. Dr. SanyaPs motion to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was rejected. The Assembly then adjourned till the 12th. 

Age, Produce Markets Bill 

12th. to 20th. AUGOST The Bengal Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 1940, as 
reported by the Select Committee, came up for consideration on the 12th. August on a 
motion by Mr. Tamtzuddtn Khan^ Minister for Agriculture. The Congress Party’s 
amendment urging recommittal of the Bill to the same Select Committee was 
negatived by the House without a division after the motion had been debated for 
more than two hours and a half. It was pointed out on behalf of the Congress 
Party that while they were in sympathy with the underlying piinciples of the Bill, 
they thought its provisions, as they had emerged from the Select Committee, would 
not further the objects of the Bill. No provision had been made m the Bill to 
ensure a fair deal and a fair pi ice for the cultivators, which were the declared 
objects of the Bill. The Kiishak Proja Party in opposition, however, wanted that 
the Bill should be considered clause by clause and any defects in it remedied on 
the floor of the House. The European Group insisted that the Bill should be tested 
as an experimental measure for a period not exceeding three years in one or two 
selected areas to be specified by Government notification. Speaking on behalf of 
the landholding community, Mr. Tarak Nath Mookherjee opposed the Bill. He 
protested against what he termed “the scheme of expropriation” piovided in the 
Bill in regard to the taking of the management of private markets from 
owners by the market committees. Opposing the Congress Party’s motion, Mr, 
Tamizuddin Khan pointed out that the Bill was introduced about a year and a half 
ago and it had been considered from all points of view in the Select Committee 
and he did not think any useful purpose would be served by sending it again to the 
Select Committee. As regards the European Group’s suggestion that it should be 
introduced as an experimental measure in certain selected areas, the Minister remar- 
ked that it was a very useful suggestion and the Government would consider it. 
With reference to the registration ot all markets for agricultiual produce as provid^ 
in the Bill, the Minister claimed that the Bengal Government had taken a step in 
advance of other provinces. The Assembly at this stage adjourned, till the 15th. 
August when the House discussed some subclauses of the ’definition’ clause and 
disposed of them. But as Government were not ready with their proposals with 
regard to other sub-clauses the House again adjourned till the 19tli. August when 
members of the Opposition pointed out that the definition of ‘agiicultural produce’ 
in the Bill was too wide and they suggested that the Government should begin 
with by taking two or three commercial crops for the purpose of the Bill and after 
they had obtained sufficient experience of controlling the markets with regard to 
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these commodities, they could include other commodities within the scope of the Bill, 
or bring in a fresh legislation for the purpose of including all other commodities. 
Several amendments were moved by the Opposition on these lines. Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan opposed the amendments, which were put to vote and lost whereafter the 
House adjourned till the 20th, August when Mr. Tamizuddin Khan moved a short- 
notice amendment defining ‘agriciilfiiral produce.’ The amendment was accepted by 
the House by 99 votes to 69, the Euiopean members voting with the Opposition. An 
amendment moved by Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the European Group, seeking to 
delete “any article of food or diink, manufactured or prepared wholly or in part 
from any produce of agriculture or horticulture” from the definition by the hon. 
Minister, was rejected by the House without a division. An amendment, moved by 
Mr. Sahed Ah of the Kiishak Proja Paity in Opposition, seeking to include sericul- 
ture within the definition of ‘agricultural produce’ was negatived by 59 votes to 111. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Eural Primary Education Bill 

16th. AUGUST "Two non-official Bills took up the whole time of the Assembly 
to-day, The first of the measures, entitled the 'The Bengal Rural Primary Educa- 
cation Bill,” introduced by Maulvi Abdul Jabbar Taiwan of the Krishak Pro]a Party , 
wanted that agriculturists should not be required to pay their share of the education 
cess as required under the Bengal Primary Education Act. The motion for taking 
the Bill into consideration was rejected by 107 votes to 65. 

Fixation of Wages Bill 

The second Bill entitled “Fixation of Minimum Rates of Wages Bill,” intro- 
duced by Mr. Sibnath Banerjee, Congress Labour, wanted that minimum wages of 
workers in factories and mines should be fixed at Rs. 30. Mr. Banerjee’s motion 
for referring the measure to a select committee was rejected by 58 votes to 43. 

The Secondary Education Bill 

21st. & 22nd AUGUST The Prime Minister, Mr. A. K Fazlul Hug, introduced 
ont he 2lst August the Bengal Secondary Educational Bill and moved that it be referred 
to a select committee with instruction to submit their report by November 30 The 
Bill aimed at establishing an authoiity to regulate and control secondary education in 
the province as recommended by the Sadler Commission over twenty years ago The 
Prime Minister, at the outset, legretted that members of the Congress Party and 
of the Hindu Nationalist Party whom he had proposed to include in the select 
committee had declined to give their consent to serve on the committee. “The 
inefficient secondary education prevailing in this province is one of the main 

causes of our comparatively slow progress”, declared Mr. Fazlul Huq. The 
present unsatisfactory nature of secondary education control was in part a legacy 
from the now generally admitted unfortunate policy of providing for higher 
education facilities in the hope that those so educated would undertake the 
responsibility of spreading education downwards. Universities were created and 
questions concerning the constitution and powers of these Universities were the 
^iicational issues which attracted most attention. Little attention was paid to 
either secondary or primary education. Mr. Huq referred to the report of the 

Sadler Commission and said that conditions had changed for the worse since the 
Commission reported. When the Commission reported there were less than 700 
recognised high schools. There were now nearly 1,400 high schools. But the 
constitution of the University was still the same, that is, one not designed for 

secondary education control. The Prime Minister remaiked that successive 

Governments had tried to establish a controlling boaid and had failed. One of the 
reasons why this Government was not able to take earlier action was that until 
the recent amendment of the Government of India Act, it was not quite clear 
whether this legislature had power to enact a measure dealing with all aspects of 
secondary education. That power, he said, since April 1 of this year, definitely 
vested in the legislature. Replying to the criticism made in the press and on the 
gatform by prominent educationists and others of the provisions of the Bill, Mr. 
Huq assured the Calcutta University that if after enquiry the Government were 
satisfied that following the effects of the new Bill the University’s financial position 
and its activities justified a revision of the present five-year financial agreement, 
then the Government would be sympathetic and helpful. Certainly this Bill 
had not been designed to impose financial hardships upon the University and 
there was no reason to suppose that the University’s ultimate financial stability 
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will be endangered. Concluding, Mr. fiuq said that lie had no illusions as to the 
difficulty of transforming the piesent ineffective secondary education into a vital, 
inspiring process and did not claim that the Bill was perfect. Bat he claimed that 
they were replacing a system in which progress was impossible by one in which 
the requisite progress could be made. He appealed for the co-operation of the 
people of the province when the Board was established in working it. 

Mr. Harendra Nath Rai Chowdhury (Congress), moved, by way of amend- 
ment, that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon 
by December 31, 1940. Mr. Eai Chowdhury said that secondary education in 
Bengal was the creation of non-official enterprise and it had been built up by 
voluntary contribution from the Government, and not by any substantial 
contribution from the public exchequer. Mr. Chowdhury told the House that their 
complaint was not so much because there were so many Hindus and so many 
Muslims on the proposed board, but because secondary education in Bengal 
was going to be handed over to the control of a political body, not an educational 
body. He also contended that the five lakhs of rupees at the disposal of the 
Board could not improve secondary education. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim (Krishak Proja Party) moved an amendment, urging the 
circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon by November 30. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next day the 22nd. August when Mr. P. P. Thakur 
(Independent, Scheduled Caste) supported the Congress Party’s circulation motion. 
He pointed out that the representation to his community in the proposed 
Secondary Education Board, its executive council and other committees was 
absolutely inadequate, Mr. Atul Sen (Congress) characterised the Bill as obnoxious 
and referred to the “ugly, communal and official” representation of the proposed 
Board. Speaking on behalf of the Krishak Proja Party in Opposition, Mr. Ahu 
Hossain Sarhar said that his party had decided to accord qualified support to the 
Education Minister’s motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

After a three hours’ debate, in which about a dozen speakers participated, the 
House adjourned. 

Omission of Black-Hole Story 

23rd. AUGUST A non-official resolution urging that the Government should 
take immediate action for the omission of all references to the alleged Black Hole 
tragedy from all books in use in the Province of Bengal, came up for consideration 
to-day, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Prime Minister, said that the resolution as worded, 
was not a practical proposition. The Government would be prepared to accept the 
resolution if it was amended to state that the Government should take immediate 
action for not allowing any book having references to the alleged Black Hole 
tragedy as a historical fact to be used as text-books and prize books. The mover 
accepted the amendment and the amended resolution was then passed by the 
House without a division. 

The Floud Commission 

The House next had prolonged discussion on a resolution urging 
that steps be taken to give effect to the recommendations of the Bengal 
Land Eevenue Commission (Floud Commission) with necessary modifications for 
the replacement of Permanent Settlement and the Zamindari system by a ryotwari 
method. Speaking on the resolution, Sir B. P, Singh Roy^ Eevenue Minister, 
informed the House^ that the Government were anxious to take the fullest advantage 
of the recommendations of the Floud Commission and examination of the proposals 
by a special officer appointed by the Government was proceeding simultaneously 
with the consideration of the suggestion by the Government. 

The Secondary Education Bill (contd.) 

27th. & 28th. AUGUST More than a dozen members participated in the third day’s 
debate on the Secondary Education Bill on the 27th. August. Speaking on behalf of 
the European Group, Mr. W* C* Wordsworth, supporting the Government motion for 
the reference of the Bill to a select committee, said that his group held the Bill to 
be better than nothing, though not so good as it might be. It had been accepted 
for the last twenty years that a Secondary Education Board was necessary and 
was coming, and that any Board must, in the piesent conditions, satisty the 
strongest party on which the Government depended and so it contained a doze of 
communalism. He pointed out that the circulation motion of the Congress Party 
meant postponement of the consideration of the Bill. He did not believe that there 
was any evil purpose, intention, or potentiality in the Bill or in the organisation it 
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proposed to set up. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, ex-Finance Minister, in supporting 
the Congress Party’s motion for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion, 
strongly condemned the piovisions of the Bill and remarked that its object 
was communal and political, rather than educational. He said that instead 
of calling the Bill the Secondary Education Bill it should have been 

called “a Bill to stiangle secondary education”. Next day, the 28th. August, 
Dr. Syama Frosad Mookerjee (Independent Hindu Nationalist), supporting 

the Congress Party’s circulation motion, said that he was opposed to the main 

principle of the Bill and added, ‘'Let me say it without any hesitation that this 
Bill IS fundamentally unacceptable to us and even if it is adopted by the House 
as a result of Government majority, we are not going to accept it outside the 
Legislature. We shall considei it a sacred and imperative duty on our part to 
resist its operation in every possible manner.” Mr. Bazlur Rahman (Coalition), 

representative of the Dacca Univeisity, supporting the provisions of the Bill, said 
it followed the recommendations of the Badler Commission and the Secondaiy 
Education Board as proposed in the Bill was more autonomous than the one 
contemplated by the Sadler Commission. Mr. Shamsuddtn Ahmed, Leader of the 
Krishak Proja Paily, in supporting the Select Committee motion, appealed to Dr. 
Syama Prosad Mookerjee and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bo»e to revise their decision and 
agree to serve on the Select Committee. Winding up the debate on behalf of the 
Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose strongly condemned the piovisions of the 
Bill and characterised it as an ill-conceived measure which, according to him, not 
only fell far short of the educational requiiements of the province, but its proposals 
were incomplete in certain respects and preverse and reaction aiy in others. Mr. 
Bose declared that if this Bill was passed into law without giving an opportunity 
to the public, the educationists and the thousands of managing committees of high 
schools to give their opinion on it, “we shall consider it our duty, both inside and 
outside this House, to take such steps as will make the Secondary Education Bill 
a dead letter in this province”. Eeplying to the debate, the Piime Minister, Mr. 
A. K, Fazlul Huq, said that he wished that the threat that had been held out 
by Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee and the Leader of the Opposition had not been 
uttered in seriousness. He was prepared to accept them, whatever might be the 
consequences. He declared that the members of the Coalition Pary were determined 
to show to the world that they would be untrue to Islam and their culture if they 
did not put this Bill on the statute book. Eefutmg the charge that the proposed 
Secondary Education Board would be communal in composition, Mr. Huq enquired 
if the mere proper representation of Muslims on the Board was considered as an 
act of communalism ? He informed the House that the select committee would 
not be beginning its work befoie November and that in the meantime they would 
forward the Bill to the two Universities for their opinion and were piepared to 
take the views of educational experts to be nominated by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee. He was even prepared to go further, 
although against the mandate of his party. He w^as piepared to circulate the 
Bill for eliciting opinion thereon provided the threats that had been uttered were 
unconditionally withdrawn and an assurance was given by the Opposition that 
they would co-operate with them in the select committee. 

A discussion arose as to the exact implications of the Prime Minister’s offer. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that if the Government 
agreed to keep an open mind in the matter and to consider the whole position on 
the basis of the views elicited after circulation of the motion, he would have no 
hesitation in accepting the offer. As regards what was said to be a threat, he 
pointed out that so far as he himself was concerned, he had merely referred to 
what might happen in the future if the Bill was passed into law in spite of the 
opposition of a big community which had contiibuted so much for the develop- 
ment and expansion of education in this province. The Prime Minister said 
that the remarks of the Leader of the Opposition did not mean an acceptance of 
his offer. 

The motions were thereafter put to vote. The Prime Minister’s motion for 
reference of the Bill to a select committee was adopted by 121 votes to 60. The 
Congress Party’s motion for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion was rejected by the House by 131 votes to 71. An analysis of the voting 
on the ^ Congress Party’s motion showed that all the Hindu members, excepting 
the Hindu Ministers, voted for it while all the Muslim members excepting the 
three independent, voted against it. The announcement of the result of the voting 
was* followed by shouts of “Hindu Ministers Eesign” fiom the Oongress benches. 
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Educatiojt op Backward Hindus 

30th. AUGUST :—The Government suffered a defeat to-day, when a non-official 
resolution asking the Government to sanction Es. 10 lakhs every year (including 
1940-41) for the education of the scheduled caste and other educationally backward 
Hindus of this province, was adopted by the House. In the absence of the Prime 
Minister, who holds the Education portfolio, Sir B, P* Singh Roy. Revenue 
Minister, speaking on the resolution, said that the Scheduled Caste Education 
Advisory Committee, which had been appointed by the Government, had submitted 
a scheme and had made their recommendations with regard to the question of 
spreading education among the scheduled castes in the province. The Government 
would now apply their minds to these recommendations and would tiy to accept 
as many of them as possible. If in giving effect to the recommendations accepted 
by the Government, it was required that recurring grant should be made for the 
purpose, the Government should not hesitate to provide that sum. It did not 
matter to them if such a grant amounted to five or seven lakhs of rupees, or 
more. Mr. Basils Lai Biswas (Coalition), the mover, wanted to withdiaw the 
resolution on the assurance given by the Minister, but the House refused to grant 
leave by 58 votes to 52. the Government supporting the motion for leave. 

Bengal Ibeigation Scheme 

3rd. SEPTEMBER :--A big irrigation project known as the Damodar-Hooghly- 
Howrah Flushing scheme, estimated to cost more than three crores of rupees, was 
placed before the Assembly this evening by Maharaja Snsh Chandra Nandy of 
Oossimbazar, Minister for Works and Communication. The Minister made a 
reference to the project while moving a resolution to the effect than an improvement 
levy should be imposed in the area to be served by the Damodar-Hooghly-Howrah 
Flushing scheme. The total area within what might be called the perimeter of 
the scheme, is six lakhs and eleven thousand crores. The rate of levy which would 
be imposed, the Minister said, would be decided on the basis of calculation of the 
addition out-turn. It was proposed to finance the scheme by raising a loan of 
three crores of rupees. On behalf of the Opposition, Dr. Balinaksha Sanyal 
(Congress) moved an amendment urging that the improvement levy which would 
oe imposed under the scheme should be at a rate to be approved by the Assembly. 
Replying to the debate, the Minister pointed out that Goveinment would take up 
the scheme as soon as the financial conditions would permit them to borrow the 
requiied money, but he could not say whether they could wait till the war was 
over. He assured the Europeans that the scheme would not affect the river Hooghly. 
He told the Opposition that, if there was no improvement in the area covered by 
the scheme, they would not impose any levy on the cultivators. The Opposition 
amendment was lost without a division and the Government resolution was accepted. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend, Bill 

4th. to 10th SEPTEMBER The hon. Nawab Khwaja Hahihulla Bahadur of 
Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, introduced on the 4th. the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill, 1940, and moved that it be referred to a select committee with 
instructions to submit their report by January 31, 1941. The Bill sought to remove 
the Chief Executive Officer from the sphere ot influence of individual Gouneiilors 
and Aldeimen of the Corporation, to make definite provisions that appointment to 
higher posts in the Cor] oiation shall not be made except on the recommendation of 
a Service Commission (the Chairman and members of which will be appointed by the 
Government), and to assume larger powers of control in cases of default or abuse of 
powers by the Corporation, The Bill further sought to make a definite provision in 
the Act for the suppression of a department of the Corporation and the dissolution 
of the body of Councillors and Aldermen in case the Corporation had shown its 
incompetence to perform, or had peisistently made default in the performance of the 
duties imposed on it by or under the Act, or had abused its powers. The appoint- 
ment by the Government of a Government Officer as Chief Executive Officer of the 
Corporation and the conferment of certain powers on him was also provided. In 
moving reference of the Bill to a select committee, the Minister pointed out that it 
was intended to meet a widespread demand for improving the efficiency and tone of 
the administration of the Calcutta Cor'poration. “I confess,” the Minister remarked, 
“that there is some force in the contention that the proposed measure is a retrograde 
one not quite in harmony with progressive democratic ideas of local self-government, 
but I hope the House will agree with me that circumstances have compelled the 
Government to retrace their steps in-this matter. Viewed against the background 
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of nepotism, inefficiency and corruption wliicli have characterised the adminis- 
tration of the Corporation during the last few years, our proposals appear to 
ofter the only effective remedy that can be thought of and may on that ground 
be fully justified.” Next day, the 5th. September, about a dozen members parti- 
cipated in the debate. Discussion more or less followed the lines which 
emerged on the previous day-members of the Coalition Party describing the 
measure as an urgent piece of legislation necessary to effect much-needed 
reforms in the working of the Corporation, while the Opposition characterized 
it as “reactionary and retrograde.’^ The House then adjourned till the 9th. 
September, when about a dozen speakers, mostly belonging to the Opposition, 
participated in the debate. Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Deputy Leader of 
the Congress Party and a former Mayor of the Corporation, remarked that 
history had not recorded a constitutional outrage of such enormity perpet- 
rated by a Government upon a helpless people. The ‘popular Ministry’ in 
Bengal, was, by sheer violence, attempting to put the hand of the clock 
of progress half a century back. Mr. Basu suggested that the Government 
might test the bona fid^s of the charges levelled against the Corporation 
by holding a general election in January on this issue. If they got a clear verdict 
of the rate-payers in favour of the Bill it might be brought up during the next 
budget session before the House and passed without a single dissentient voice. 
Mr. J. C, Gupta, Chief Whip of the Congress Pary, criticised the attitude of 
the European group towards the Bill and observed that they acted quite un- 
Britonlike when they were in India. If such a Bill, remarked Mr. Gupta, had 
been brought forward in the British Parliament, the Government in power would 
have fallen the next day. Syed Badruddoja (Coalition), in supporting the motion 
for circulation, cited cases of irregularities in the Corporation administration. Next 
day, the 10th. September, Mr. Sarat Oh* Bose, Leader of the Cpposition, in the 
course of his speech, gave, what were, according to him, instances of Ministerial 
interference in appointments during the last three years the Ministry; had been in 
power. Mr. Bose "pointed out that the charge that arrears in collection were large 
could not be made justifiably by the Government, since the Government themselves 
owed the Corporation Es. 12 lakhs. Mr, Bose charged the hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
with interference in judicial proceedings, by quoting fiom a letter which the latter 
wrote to the Commissioner of Police in connection with the prosecution of a certain 
Muslim. How could such a frankly communal Government interfering In the 
course of justice be, he asked, entrusted with power to destroy at will the autonomy 
of the Calcutta Corporation ? The Premier, intervening in the debate, referred to 
Mr. Bose’s challenge that a referendum be taken on the Bill and asserted that 
Calcutta Hindus who formed 80 per cent of the rate-payers being communally 
minded, would naturally throw out the Bill. At this stage loud and angry protests 
drowned the Premier’s voice and the Premier withdrew his remarks on the Speaker 
advising him not to introduce communal colour in the debate. Mr. N, E, Saj'ker, 
ex-Minister, supporting the Congress Party’s amendment, said that if the Calcutta 
Corporation could be charged with nepotism and favouritism in the matter of 
appointment, the same charge could be levelled against the present Government of 
Bengal. Mr, Barker thought that the main and real object of the Bill was to get 
control of the Corporation for the purpose of distributing all patronage among the 
supporters of the Ministry. Supporting the Select Committee motion, Mr. AT. A. H. 
Ispahani, Leader of the Muslim league Party in the Corporation, said that no 
one could deny that the present state of the Corporation was such that a collapse 
was imminent. Mr. T, C* U-oswamt observed that it was very easy with a comfort- 
able majority to get a measure through but it was not so easy to make the people 
swallow it. Mr, A. i?. Siddiqui, Mayor of Calcutta, said that they were all agreed 
that abuses had crept into the administration of the Corporation and that the 
proposed measure had received unqualified support for the majority of its clauses 
with slight modifications. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak Proja 
Party, appealed to the Government to agree to the circulation of the Bill. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that members of the Cabinet 
had interfered in the matter of appointments in the Calcutta Corporation, the 
Improvement Trust and other bodies and he asked the House to consider seriously 
whether they could vest the powers proposed in the Bill in a Government with 
such a record, Participating in the debate, Mr. A. K Fazlul Huq, Premier, cited 
the instances of Bombay and Madras where the Government had power to appoint 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation and said that he failed to understand 
why there was opposition to the Bengal Government being vested with such powers^ 
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The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca^ Minister in charge of the Bill, replying to the 
debate, said that it appeared that the intention of the Opposition was to delay the 
passage of the Bill. j . j m. 

The Congress Party’s amendment was then put to vote and rejected. The 
motion for Select Committee was carried. The European Group voted with the 
Government against the amendment, while the other groups in the House, namely, 
the Congress, the Krishak Pioja, Independent, Scheduled Castes, and the Hindu 
Nationalist Parties voted for the amendment. The Government motion for reference 
of the Bill to a select committee was accepted by the House by 127 votes to 32, 

Hindu Widowers’ Re-marriage Bill 

6th. SEPTEMBER ‘‘No Hindu widower shall marry any one who is not a 
widow.” This was the main provision of a non -official Bill entitled the Bengal 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriages Propagation Bill, which was introduced by Mr. 
Manmohan Das to-day. Mr. Das, moving the Bill, said that if it was provided 
that a widower whenever he would remarry should marry a widow, all the 
widows between the ages of 5 and 25 numbering about three lakhs in the province 
might get remained. On behalf of the Government, Nawah Musharaff Hussain^ 
Judicial Minister, moved by way of an amendmjent that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion theieon by July 18, 1941. He said that if public opinion 
was strongly in favour of the Bill, there would be no difficulty on the part of the 
Government to accept it. The House accepted the amendment without a division. 

Dowry Restriction Bill 

Another non-official Bill entitled the Bengal Dowry Eestrictioa Bill, 1940, 
introduced by Mr. Surendranath Biswas^ was also circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by November 30. 

Shops & Establishments Bill 

nth. & 12th. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Sho^s and Establishments Bill, 1940, as 
passed by the Upper House, came up for consideration this evening, In moving for the 
consideration of the Bill, Mr. H, 8. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce, said that 
some other provinces had passed Bills of this type. But they had not been brought 
into operation presumably because they contained provisions which had not the 
goodwill of all parties and perhaps because they were difficult to administer. The 
Minister thought that he had eliminated such provisions from the Bill now before 
the House as might stand in the way of its being put into operation. Dr. Nalinaksha 
Sanyal (Congress), speaking on an amendment to the ‘commercial establishments’, 
pointed out that journalists had been excluded from the purview of the Bill, although 
they knew how very difficult it was for them to get their monthly payments on the 
due date. It would be desirable, if not in the body of the Bill itself, to give special 
protection to them. Replying, Mr. Suhrawardy said that the definition of ‘commer- 
cial establishments’ in the Bill was quite wide. It applied to clerical establishments 
of all commercial undertakings. The Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haq^ said 
that clerical staff of printing presses was included in the definition. Dr. Sanyal : 
The editoiial staff will not be regaided as clerical staff. The Speaker : I think we 
shall leave out the editorial staff for the present. Dr. Sanyal : They are most hard 
woiking people. Mr. Suhrawardy believed that the rank and file in printing presses 
and newspaper offices would come under the purview of the Bill as clerical staff of 
commercial establishments and, if necessary, the Minister would declare all those 
establishments as commercial establishments. The European Group welcomed the 
Bill. The House had not concluded discussion when it adjourned till the next day, 
the 12th. September, when the Bill as passed by the Upper House, was passed by 
the Assembly. The hon. Mr. If. 8. Suhrawardy^ Minister in charge of the Bill, told 
the House that he hoped to bring forward an amending Bill with regard to the 
question of regulation of hours of work of employees in commercial establishments 
by March next. The Congress Party’s amendment, urging inclusion of commercial 
establishments within the purview of the Bill so far as the question of working 
hours was concerned, was rejected by the House by 103 votes to 53, 

Legislators Disqualification Removal Bill 
18th. SEPTEMBER i—Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, introduced to-day the Bengal 
Legislature (removal of disqualifications) Amendment Bill, 1940, seeking to amend the 
Act of 1937. Under the Act a peison is not debarred from becoming or being a 
member of either Chamber of the Bengal Legislature by reason only of the fact 
that as a part-time member of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Force he holds 
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en office of profit under the Crown in India, When, however, such a member of 
the Legislature holds such office as a full-time member in any of His Majesty’s 
forces, he is disqualified for being a member and his seat in the Legislature falls 
automatically vacant. The object of the amending Bill is to enable such a member 
to letam his seat in the Legislature even if he holds such an oftice in time of war 
for any purpose or in time ot peace for any purpose connected with internal security. 
On behalf of the Congiess Party, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Deputy Leader, poin- 
ted out that the clauses in the amending Bill had been so diafted that civil engineers 
doctors or even menials who might be employed in connection with the equipment 
or administration of Military, Naval or Air Foice would be made eligible for election 
to the Legislature, thereby setting at naught the very salutary provisions of the 
Government of India Act, which definitely laid down that no persons who held a 
post under the Crown in India would be qualified for election to the Legislature, 

Agricultural Debtors Amend. Bill 

19th. SEPTEMBER The House passed the Agricultural Debtors (Second 
Amendment) Bill, and permitted the Home Minister, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, to 
withdraw the Eenioval of Disqualification Amendment Bill previously introduced by 
him. Sir Nazimuddin said that he proposed to introduce a fresh Bill at the next 
session , in which he hoped the objections raised to the present Bill would be met. 
Meanwhile in order to permit membeis so desiring to take an active part m the 
war effort it was pioposed to bring into effect by an Ordinance the provisions of 
such a Bill. The Assembly at this stage was prorgued. 


Autumn Session — Calcutta — 28th. Nov. to 4th. Dec. 1940 

Withdrawal of Press Ban 

The Assembly met on the 28th. November for its autumn session with the 
Speaker, Khan Bahadur Aztml Hague m the Chair. The notification issued 
recently by the Government banning publication in the province of news regarding 
hunger strikes by persons in jails or places in Biitisn India was the subject of 
an adjournment motion. Moving the adjournment motion, Dr. Nahnahsha Sanyal 
characterised the Government Order as ‘‘astounding ”, He remarked that the 
Nazi Government had not been able to stop news in the manner sought to be 
done by the Government of Bengal. But what the Nazi Government could not do, 
Sir Nazimuddin had tried to do. Dr. Sanyal said that the public had a right to 
know about the grievances of the prisoners on hunger-stiike. He asked if the 
rumour that the prisoners were not given certain facilities regarding interviews, 
correspondence, management of the kitchen, etc. was correct. He also wanted to 
know whether it was a fact that a person like Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose had not 
been allowed to have in his possession a shaving stick and a safety razor. Sir 
N'aztm'Uddzn, the Home Minister, in his reply to the debate, referred to a catalogue 
of grievances submitted by the hunger-strike persons and said that all of them 
were being treated as I and II class prisoners and were being given all possible 
facilities. Sir Nazimuddin informed the House that fifteen persons detained under 
Section 26 of the Defence of India Eules in the Presidency Jail weie in hunger- 
strike. He contradicted the statements made in the House by two Labour Members 
of the Congress Party alleging that there were hunger-stikes by prisoners in the 
Dim Dum and Alipore Central Jails. He pointed out that theie was no hunger- 
strike in any jail except in the Presidency Jail, The grievances on which the 
prisoners had gone on hunger-strike, he characteiised, as “very unsubstantial” and 
claimed that the rules fxamed for the detention of peisons under Sections 26 and 
120 of the Defence of India Eules in Bengal compared very favourably with the 
rules framed by the other Provincial Governments and the Government of India. 
In justifying the order, Sir Nazimuddin said that it was promulgated not to prevent 
ventilation of grievances of the prisoners, but to stop the publication of statements 
and speeches which might create bitter feelings, hatred ana excitement and might 
lead to serious results. It was further meant to deprive the agitation of the publicity 
which was required for its success. In conclusion, the Home Minister said that 
he was prepared to look into the grievances of the hunger-striking prisoners after 
they had given up hunger-strike. He appealed to the members ox the Congress 
Party to persuade these prisoners to follow the advice of Mahatma Gandhi who 
had discouraged hunger-strikes. The motion was rejected by 104 votes to 64, 
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THE SALES TAX BILL 

Motor Spirit Sales Tax Bill 
Earlier, the House, on a motion of the Finance Member, Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy, 
referred to a Select Committee the Motor Spirit Sales Tax Bill. It proposed to 
levy a tax of one anna six pies per gallon on the retail sales of petrol and a tax 
of six pies per gallon on retail sales of motor spirit other than petrol. The Sales 
Committee was asked to submit its report by December 21. The Finance Minister, 
in moving his motion, pointed out that the proceeds from the tax would be- ear- 
marked for road development in the Piovince. The tax under this Bill when passed 
into law would not be imposed before September 1, 1941. An Opposition motion 
urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion was rejected by the House 
without a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

29th. NOV. to 2ndl. DEC. The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill which was 
introduced to-day by the Hon. Mr. H, S. Sukrawardy, Finance Minister, and sought 
to be referred to a Select Committee met with stiong opposition. The Bill sought 
to lexy a tax of two per cent per annum on all retail sales exceeding twenty thou- 
sand rupees. A number of food articles, law materials and certain other aiticles 
were exempted from^ the tax. Goods dispatched to addresses outside Bengal were also 
exempted from the imposition of the tax. The tax was expected to yield a revenue 
of two crores of rupees at a cost of not exceeding Es. seven lakhs. 

An amendment moved by the Krishak Proja Party urged that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. This was supported by the Congress party 
also. Krishak Proja Party members launched a virulent attack on the Government 
charging them with “criminar’ wastage of money entrusted to their care, whereby 
they had forfeited the right to be entrusted with more money. Even the spokesman 
of the European Party, Mr. i2. M. Sassoon, who did not oppose the Select Commit- 
tee motion, strongly criticised some items of financial administration of the Govern- 
ment and wanted an assurance that this would not be done again. He said that 
the European Party considered that the necessity for the tax had not been estab- 
lished. They leserved the right to oppose the Bill at a later stage if they were 
not supplied with facts and figures which definitely established that additional 
taxation was necessaiy. Next day, the 30th. November, an account of the financial 
position of the Government was given by the Hon. Mr. H. S* Suhrawardy, Finance 
Minister, in his reply to the debate. The Minister told the House that the deficit 
for the current year was going to “materialise with a vengeance’^ He recalled 
that in February last he had fore-cast a deficit of Es. 57 lakhs, which had now- 
mounted to Es. 120 lakhs. The levenue position had been deteiioiating owing to 
circumstances over which the Government had no control. Their jute export duty 
receipts would be less by Es. 50 lakhs, and unless there was an immediate lise in 
the price of jute, their land revenue receipts would be much smaller than they 
had expected. Therefore, the Finance Minister added, this taxation measure was 
absolutely essential in ordei to meet the present emergency. A suggestion had 
been made that the Government should tax jute. The Finance Minister said that 
he was prepared to tax jute if it could be shown that it would not result in further 
depressing the price of jute in the mofussil, and that the tax would not be ultimate- 
ly passed on to the agriculturist. He was not sure that it would not be, and he 
had, therefore, exempted jute from the operation of the tax. Mr, Abu Hossain 
Sarkar (Krishak Proja) moved by way of an amendment, that the Bill be^ circu- 
lated for eliciting public opinion by March 31, 1941. Mr. Sarkar characterised the 
Bill as backdoor legislation. At the close of the financial year, when they did not 
know what the financial condition of the Government was, there was absolutely 
no justification for bringing forward a measure of this kind. Mr. Sasanka Sekhar 
Sanyal (Congress) described the Bill as a “pernicious” measure, and remarked that 
if the Bill was passed into law, it would add penury to the poverty of the people 
of Bengal. Mr, Sanyal suggested that the Government should have first 
taxed the fat salaries and the rich people. Mr. Iszoar Das Jalan (Congress) 
considered the time inopportune for bringing forward a taxation proposal 
o£^ this kind. He thought that the imposition of the proposed tax would 
drive away the wholesale trade from the province to the adjoining provinces. 
Ra% Earendra Nath Chaudhury (Congress)^ said that the spirit with ^ which 
such a Bill was generally introduced in the legislature was found wanting in the 
Finance Minister. This Ministry, who had been returned through sepatate 
Constituency, thought that they were only entitled to feel for the general public 
and others who had come through General Constituency had no right to say in 
20 
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that regard. In was this spirit that was reflected in the opening speech of the 
Finance Minister. What was the position of the Bill ? Whether there was any 
necessity for the Bill or not it concerned him very litttle. The Finance Minister 
simply said that because he told at the time of introducing the budget last year 
that there would be taxation measure, therefore, the Bill had been put forward. 
Mr. Idris Ahmed, a member of the Coalition Party, took the House by surprise 
when he also strongly criticised the Bill and asked his Party men not to lend 
their support to the Bill unless the Government gave an assurance that the 
money raised by this measiue would be earmarked exclusively for the spread of 
free primary education. Mr. Nahni Banjan Sarkar, the foimer Finance Minister, 
subjected the Bill to a detailed criticism. He said that he strongly felt that 
they were at present faced with no compelling necessity which would justify the 
GoveinmenPs introducing such a huge measuie of taxation, which would interfere 
with trade, small industries and make the burden on the poor heavier. Mr. A. K, 
Fazlul Huq, intervening in the debate, justified the measure. He said that it was 
untrue that he had promised to provide “dal, bhat” to the peple. What he said 
was that the problem of “dal, bhat’’ was the problem of problems to-day. Eeplying 
to interruptions and ironical laughter from the Opposition, Mr. Huq said that 
if any one believed that anybody could come and get ‘dal, bhaP at his Jhoutalla 
house he was not only a fool but he lived in a fooPs paradise. He could not be 
expected to provide food to five crores of people eveiyday. The House at this 
stage adjourned till the 2nd. December when the Opposition motion urging the 
circulation of the Bill, was rejected by 124 to 72 votes. The Government motion 
for reference ot the Bill to a Select Committee was, thereafter, carried by 118 to 
73 votes, one Coalition Party member remaining neutral. In his final appeal 
before voting took place, the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. S 2 ihrau>ardy remaiked, 
“Nobody likes taxation. As a politician I am afraid of it. I detest it and I 
would have never dreamt of introducing this measure had it not been that the 
finances of Bengal and the needs of the people demanded that we should 
supplement our resources for the purpose of giving them relief.” The Finance 
Minister emphasised that the position to day was such that it was impossible, 
without further taxation to meet their ordinary requirements. He reminded the 
European Group that it was practically only the Bengal Government which in 
the whole of India supported the Government of India and the Biitish Government 
in their affort. He asked them to realise that if they wanted that the people 
should participate in the war effort, they must try to raise their standaid of 
living and biing joy and happiness to their homes. The Finance Minister added 
that it was almost certain that he might have to come up with fiesh taxation 
proposals before ^ the House in the near future. But he assured them that 
whenever he considered any taxation proposal necessary he would take the House 
into his confidence beforehand. 

Higher Prices for Eaw Jute 

The Assembly next passed a resolution that the Government of Bengal should 
take immediate steps “to ensure higher prices of raw jute for cultivators in the 
current season by adopting such necessary and suitable measures as may be 
economically justifiable.” The matter was discussed on a special motion in view 
of the conference convened by the Government of India in New Delhi for 
December 4, of representatives of the jute-growing provinces and the mills to 
decide on ways and means of disposing of this yearns crop at a level of prices 
to all concerned, particularly the grower. 

Local Boards & Census Bill 

3rd. DECEMBER A discussion on arrangements in connection ”^with the 
forthcoming census took place to-day, when the Government Bill entitled the 
Bengal ^ Local Authorities Census Expenses Contribution Bill was introduced. 
The Bill sought to empower local boards to contribute towaids petty expenses in 
connection with the forthcoming census. In the course of the discussion, Mr. Atul 
Ben (Congress) criticised the census ^ arrangements as not being conducive to 
the collection^ of proper and impartial information. Sir Btjoy Frosad Singh Roy, 
Eevenue Minister, who introduced the Bill, pointed out that the local Government 
were^ not in any way responsible for census operations. But if any defect in the 
existing arrangements were communicated to the Government in a specific manner 
they would certainly be only too glad to forward them to the Central Government 
with theix comments on the matter. The Minister informed the House that the 
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Bengal^ Government proposed to address the Central Government about the 
desirability of having joint enumerators. An Opposition motion, urging circulation 
of the Bill, was rejected without a division, and the Bill was passed by 95 votes 
to 56. 

Earlier the House passed by 92 to 50 votes the Bengal Legislature (Eemoval 
of Disqualifications) Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Co-operative Societies Bill 

4tli. DECEMBER : — The Assembly agreed to-day to the amendments which had been 
made by the Upper House to the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill 1940. Strong 
opposition was offered to some of the amendments which the Upper House had 
effected and the House divided on as many as five occasions and the discussion 
continued for over two houis. Mr. Satyapnya Banerjee (Congiess) objected to the 
deletion of the word ‘economic’ with reference to clause 11 which proviaed for legis- 
tration of Co-operative Societies. He said that this was a move in direct opposition to 
the ideas of the Co-operative Societies which prevailed all over the world and the lest 
of India. It altered the character of the Bill altogether and offended against the 
principle of co-operation. Mr. Atul Ben (Congress) supporting the amendment 
said that the taking away of the word ‘economic’ would open flood-gate of jobbery 
and lead to the misuse of the money of the Co-operative Societies for political pur- 
poses. Replying the Hon. Mr. M, B, Mulhck said that contrary to what Mr. 
Banerjee thought the Bengal Legislative Council in their wisdom were of opinion 
that the retention of the word ‘economic’ would interfere with the functioning of 
the Co-operative movement in the province. Further, he could assure the House that 
theie would be no misuse of money as alleged by Mr. Sen. The amendment earned 
in the Upper House was agreed to. Dr. NahnaJeshya Sanyal (Congress) strongly 
objected to the insertion of a sub-clause to clause 77 of the Bill which dealt with 
the nature of the audit. By this sub-clause the Upper House gave power to the 
Registrar to modify the audit report. Dr. Sanyal objecting to it suggested that the 
report drawn up by the auditor should be final and if any modification had to be 
made that must be done by the auditor himself. 3f such wide powers were vested 
on the Registrar, that might lead to abuse. Mr. Abu Hossatn Barker (Krishak 
Proja) on behalf of his party recorded their protest against the sub-clause on ground 
of principle. The Hon. Mr. Af. B. Mulhck replying stated that the Board of 
Directors of an institution had every right to take exception to certain remarks in 
the adult leport. Therefore it was light and proper that the Board of Directors 
should have the right to draw the attention of higher anthoiities to such remarks 
and had them modified. The House agreed to the amendment made by the Upper 
House and Dr. Sanyal’s suggestion was turned down. The House was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Monsoon Session — Calcutta — 26th. July to 19th, Sept. 1940 

Recruitment of Bengalis in Army 

The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in 
Calcutta on the 26th. July 1940 with the Hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mttra in 
the chair. A non-official resolution urging the Government to move the Govern- 
ment of India to recruit soldiers from among^ the Bengalis so as to raise a 
permanent unit with a view to its incorporation into the Indian Army was 
unanimously carried. Moving the lesolution Rai Bahadur Keshav Chandra 
Banerjee (Independent) said that India’s destiny was inseparably linked with that 
of Britain. But he regretted that the British statesmen of the present day did not 
seem to realise that a contented India would be a bulwark against any enemy 
to the British Power. The giving of military training to^ Bengalis would be 
greatly appreciated. Bengal would rise to a man to help Britain at this critical 
period. Replying to the debate. Sir Nazim-ud-pin^ Home Minister, said that 
whether the Government of Bengal had any responsibility in the matter referred 
to by the resolution, or not, was a debatable question. The question of defence of 
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India and all matters connected with the Army in India was under the purview 
of the Government of India, and the Provincial Govern mcnis had no say in all 
these matters. Therefore, if any representation was to be made m regard to the 
question under discussion, it shonla be made through the proper representatives of 
Bengal in the Central Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. In any case, 
the Home Minister staled, thanks to the efforts made by the Government, and 
particularly by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, the Army authorities had 
agreed to raise a battalion of territorial forces for the duration of the war from 
among the Bengalis. So far as the question of maintaining the force after the 
war was concerned, it would depend on how Bengali recruits acquitted themselves. 
The Home Minister pointed out that if Bengal really wanted an army of her 
own, Bengal would have to pay for it. “It is Mr. Jinnah’s zonal scheme which 
can give you your own army. That is the only possible way,” he added. Other- 
wise, they could not expect any improvement over the present state of affairs. 
While not opposing the resolution, the Home Minister said that the proceedings 
of the day’s debate on the resolution would be forwarded to the proper quarters. 
The Council then adjourned till the 29th. 

Muslim & Public Services 

29th. JULY Government’s policy of recruiting Muslim candidates in Public 
Services from outside the province, overriding the claims of qualified applicants of 
other communities in Bengal, was the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. 
“This is”, said Mr. Lalit Chandra Das^ sponsor of the motion, “communalism in 
excelsis, rather, communalism run mad. The present policy of the Government 
disclosed that they stand for people outside Bengal even to the detriment of the 
best interests of the people of the province.” Observations were made in course of 
the debate that followed by prominent Coalitionists, including the Chief Minister^ 
who sought to defend the policy lately enunciated in the Lower House by Minister 
Tamizuddin Khan. Islam, the Premier argued, was a great democratic religion 
recognising the brotherhood of Moslems throughout the world. It was that feeling 
which had actuated his Government to come to the decision so adversely criticised 
by the Congress members. Khan Bahadur Syed Muazzamuddin Hossatn stated 
that the Muslim nation was not confined to Bengal or India alone but extended 
to all other parts of the world. The interests of the Bengalee Muslims would thus 
be better served by Muslims imported from outside. Khan Bahadur Nazirnddin 
Ahmed^ a Muslim Leaguer, advised them to cultivate an India-wide outlook for the 
sake of unity and the conception of a greater India. The motion of Mr. Las was 
eventually negatived by the House. 

Motor Vehicles Eules amended 

SOth. JULY : — ^The Council discussed the special motion relating to the Bengal 
Motor Vehicles Eules, 1940, moved by Sir Btjoy Prasad Singh Roy, Eevenue 
Minister. The Council adopted the rules with modifications. It will be remembered 
that at a joint conference of both Houses a draft set of rules was recommended 
for approval. There were no less than 112 amendments, the majority of which 
stood in the name of the Revenue Minister. In all 97 amendments were carried, 
14 were not moved and one was lost. Of those adopted by the House, 37 were 
sponsored by Sir E, P. Singh Roy, 10 stood in the name of Mr. Meshahuddin 
Ahmed (Coalition) and the one which was defeated was moved by Eaja Bhupendra 
Narayan Sinha Bahadur of Nashipur. 

Shops & Establishments Bill 

31st. JULY The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939, as reported 
by the Select Committee, was taken into consideration to-day. The object of the 
bill was to regulate the holidays allowed to, the hours of work of, and the payment 
of wages to, persons employed in shops, commercial establishments and establishments 
for public entertainment or amusement. It was proposed that every shop shall be 
entirely closed on at least one and a half days in each week and every person, 
employed for not less than six consecutive days, shall be allowed at least one and 
a half days as holidays in each week. No shop shall remain open after 8 p.m. No 
person employed in a commercial establishment shall be peimitted to work more 
than two hundred and eight hours in any one month and persons employed in 
establishments for public entertainment or amusement shall not be allowed to 
work more than ten hours in one day. Payment of wages, the bill proposed, 
should be made not later than the tenth day of the month immediately succeeding 
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that in respect of which such wages are payable. The penalty prescribed for 
violating any of the provisions relating to holidays, and hours of work is rigorous 
imprisonment which may_ extend np to six months or fine extending up to Hs. 500 
or both \ while for violating provisions relating to payment of wages, leave etc., 
the offence will be punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend up to 
one month or a fine which may extend up to Rs. 50 or with both. The Select 
Committee recommended that in the first instance the opeiation of the bill should 
be limited to Calcutta and its subiiibs and Howiah. The Hon’ble Str Bijoy 
Prasad Singh Roy, leader of the House, moved that the bill as reported by the 
Select Committee be taken into consideration. The motion was cariied and the 
House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills introduced 

2nd. AUGUST The Council elected Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury 
(West Mymensingh) as its Deputy President in place of Mr. Hamidul Huq Chow- 
dhury. Following the election, 31 iion-ofiicial Bills covering vaiioiis subjects, were 
introduced in the House. 

One of the Bills was the Bengal Bus Drivers and Conductors Bill (Mr. Humayun 
Kahir) which was aimed to regulate the holidays, the hours of work, fixation and 
payment of wages of bus drivers and conductors. The object of another Bill, the 
Bengal Domestic Servants’ Relief Bill, 1940, introduced by Mr. Kabir, was to regulate 
the holidays allowed, the hours of work, the conditions of employment of domestic 
servants employed in commercial establishments, houses, lesidences and dwelling 
places. By a Bill, the Bengal Moslem Marriage Extravagant and Superfluous 
Expenditure Regulation Bill, 1940, Mr. Nur Ahmed wanted to regulate extravagant 
ana superfl.uous expenditure' at weddings among the Mussalman community m 
Bengal. Mr. Hamidul Huq Chowdhury introduced the Indian Bar Council 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, in order to remove by legislation certain restrictions and 
disabilities at present suffered by a class of advocates which prevent them from 
practising on the Original Side of the Calcutta High Court. Khan Bahadur Ataur 
Rahman's Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill, 1940, was circulated for eliciting public 
opinion on the motion of the Hon. Maharaja Srish Chandia Nandy, 

Shops & Establishments Bill (contd.) 

5th. AUGUST 'The only item of business to-day was the consideration of the 
clauses of the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939. As a number ot amend- 
ments had been received some of which Government were prepared to accept and 
to put in amendments on those lines, the consideration of the Bill was postponed till 
thuxsday when the House adjourned as a mark of respect to the death of Rai Sahefo 
Indu Bhusan Sarcar, a member of the Council. 

Military Training in Colleges 

9th. AUGUST : — Two important questions, namely, the immediate starting of 
military colleges in University centres “in order to tiain Indian students as officers 
in Army, Navy and Air Services for the defence of India against aggression and 
“enabling adult citizens of Biitish India to keep arms for self -protection without 
any licence”, came up for consideration in the shape of non-ofidcial motions. Mr. 
Laht Chandra Das (Congress), moving the first lesolution, said that the universities 
in England and on the Continent provided facilities for imparting military training 
to their students. India was the only country where there were no such facilities. 
Since war was spreading and coming neaier home, he appealed to the British 
Government and the Government of India to give up their traditional policy of 
distrust of Indians and supplant it by a policy of trust of India and Indians so 
that Indians might be allowed to learn the art of defence under modern conditions. 
On behalf of the Goveinment Sir Bijoy Prosad Singha Roy, Revenue Minister, said 
that as this subject was the concern of the Government of India, his Government 
would foiwaid the motion and the discussion thereon to the Central Government. 
Personally, he thought the proposal made was an unpractical one. 

Arms foe Sblf-Protbotion 

In moving the secod motion, regarding grant of facilities for keeping arms for 
self-protection without a licence, Mr. Humayun Kahir reminded the House of the 
common law prevailing in England where anybody and everybody could keep arms 
provided he had money. He was of the opinion that India should take a lesson in 
this respect from England. Speaking on behalf of the Government, Sir Khwaja 
Nazirn^ud’din^ Home Minister, said that the matter raised by Mr. Kabir did not 
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directly concern the Provincial Government. Therefore, the Government would 
express no opinion on the meiits of the motion and they would remain neutral at 
the time of voting* They would, however, forward the resolution and the discussions 
thereon to the Government of India. 

Both the motions were rejected by the House, the first by 15 votes to 23 and 
the second ^ by 12 votes to 18, the Government remaining neutral. The Council then 
adjourned till the I2tb. 

Shops & Establishments Bill (contd.) 

12th. & 14th. AUGUST The Council took up for consideration on the 12th. August 
the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill clause by clause* The Council adopted 
without discussion a Government motion excluding commercial establishments from 
the scope of the Bill. Mr. H, 8. Suhrmoao'dy^ Minister for Commerce and Labour, 
explained in this connection that the Government had not sufficient information at 
their disposal which would enable them to implement the particular clause of the 
Bill relating to the working hours in commercial establishments. The Government, 
however, proposed to conduct an enquiry into the working hours of vaiious kinds of 
commercial establishments in the province and after the enquiry had been concluded, 
the Minister proposed to bung forward an amending Bill in March next year. About 
eight clauses of the Bill were disposed of befoie the House adjourned till the next- 
day, the 14th August, when the Bill was passed. The Bill leceived suppoit from 
all sections of the House. The Congress Party while welcoming the measure 
pointed out ceitain omission in the Bill regarding restriction of working hours in 
commercial establishments, and the fixation of a particular day in the week to be 
observed as a geneial holiday. The House then adjourned till the 16th. 

Non-Martial & Martial Classes 

16lh* AUGUST The abolition of the distinction between martial and noii- 
martial classes in India in regard to recruitment in different sections of the Indian 
Army was mged in a non-official resolution unanimously adopted to-day. The 
resolution, inter alta^ stated that an addiess be piesented to His Excellency the 
Governor, through the President of the House, with a view to making a stiong 
representation to His Excellency the Viceroy and through him to His Majesty^s 
Government in England urging the necessity for the abolition of the distinction. 
The Home Minister, Sir Naztmuddin, said that this was one of the subjects for 
which the Provincial Government were not responsible. What they could do in 
this matter was to forward a copy of the proceedings to the Goverament of India. 
The Home Minister regretted that Bengalees were not evincing much interest in 
taking advantage of the facilities for being recruited to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

The House next rejected a non-official resolution moved by Mr. Birendra Kishore 
Boy Choudhury, urging that no official Bill evoking any communal or economic 
controversy should be introduced in either House of the Legislature. 

Jute Eequlation Bill 

19th. AUGUST The Council to-day passed two official Bills, namely, the 
Bengal Jute Eegulation (Amendment) Bill, 1940, and the Bengal Eevenue (Charged 
Expendituie) Bill, 1940. These Bills had already been passed by the Bengal Assembly 
(Lower House) in the current session. The object of the Bengal jute Eegulation 
(Amendment) Bill was to provide for a revision of the final record of lands, on which 
jute was grown, by the District Collectors for the purpose of correcting mistakes 
and omissions found by them or brought to their notice. 

Legislature Disqualification Eemoval Bill 

22nd. AUGUST The Bengal Legislature (Eemoval of Disqualifications 
Amendment) Bill, 1940, as settled in the Lower House was passed by the Council 
to-day. This was the only item that was before the House and it took the House 
a quaiter of an hour to consider the Bill. The measuie sought to enable a member 
of either of the House of the Legislature to letain his seat even when he held 
a permanent office in His Majesty^s Naval, Military or Air Forces in time of war 
for any purpose connected with the internal security of Bengal. Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Boy was the member in charge of the Bill. 

Non-official Bills 

22rd. AUGUST Eleven non-official Bills were dealt with by the Council 
to-day. Of those, one was under consideration, one was passed, one was 
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withdraT^n, three were referred to select committees and five were directed to be 
circulated to elicit public opinion. 

The Bengal Patni Taluks Begulation (Amendment) Bill, 1940, with the 
amendments made by the Assembly to the Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1939, was taken into consideration. The Bengal Patni Taluks 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill 1939, as settled in the Council was passed. 

Khan Bahadur ^ Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain (Coalition) withdrew the 
Bengal Water Hyacinth^ (Amendment) Bill, 1940, on an assurance by Mr. 
Tamtzuddtn Khan^ Minister for Agiiculture and Industiies, that Government 
would bring forward a similar measure. 

Two Bengal Land Revenue Sales (Amendment) Bills, 1940—one sponsored 
by Khan Bahadur Smyed ^ Muazzamuddin Hosatn (Coalition) and the other 
by Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) were referred to select committees as also the 
Public Demands Recovery (Amendment) Bill, 1940, which too stood in the 
name of Mr. Nur Ahmed, 

The Eastern Bengal and Assam Disorderly House (Amendment) Bill, 1940, 
the Bengal Non-Agiicultural Tenancy Bill, 1940, the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, and the Bengal Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 
1940, were directed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Co-operative Societies Bill 

27th. AUGUST : — The Council to-day sat for just over an hour. The Bengal 
Alluvion and Dilluvion (Amendment) Bill, having been passed, the consideration 
of the Bengal Co-opeiative Societies Bill was taken np, After some amendments 
had been disposed of, the President, Mr. B, C, Mitra, announced that as Govern- 
ment wanted • time to consider the lemaining amendments the Council would be 
postponed till Wednesday. There weie*715 amendments to the Bill, of which 23 
were dealt with. Of these one was carried, two stood over, three were lost and 
the remainder were not moved. 

Primary Education in Bengal 

30th. AUGUST A non-official resolution urging that an additional sum of 
one crore of Rupees be set apart by the Government of Bengal in the course 
of five years for the expansion and improvement of primary education in Bengal 
was adopted to-day without a division. Speaking on the resolution, which was 
moved by a member of the Coalition Party, Sir Bi^oy Prosad '^ingh Boy, Revenue 
Minister, said that the Government had every sympathy with the spirit underlying 
the resolution but theie were practical difficulties in the way of accepting the 
resolution as it stood. He asked the mover to withdraw the lesolution which 
the latter, however, declined to do, and the resolution was adopted by the House 
without a division. 

The House next rejected by 24 votes to 13 a resolution moved by^ a scheduled 
caste member of the Congress Party urging that an annual recurring grant of 
five lakhs of rupees be sanctioned by the Government of Bengal for the spiead of 
education among the scheduled castes in the province. 

Ship-Building Industry in Bengal 

6th. SEPTEMBER : — A non -official resolution asking the Government of Bengal 
to move the Government of india to establish as early as possible a ship-building 
Industry in Bengal was passed to-day. All parties and groups dn the House excep- 
ting the European Group supported the resolution which was moved by Mr. Lalit 
Chandra Das (Congress). The European Group objected to the resolution on the 
ground that in the resolution “racial complexities” had been introduced, namely that 
the assistance which the Government was asked to give the ship-building industry 
was sought to be limited to companies formed by Indians. Speaking on the resolu- 
tion, Mr. H, 8* Buhrawardy, Minister of Labour and Commerce, said that the 
Government had every sympathy with the spirit underlying it. He referred to the 
recent attempt that was made to establish a ship-building industry in Calcutta by 
the Scindia Steam Navigation Company. He said that the Commerce Member of 
the Government of India recently had come to Calcutta to find out whether certain 
industries could be established in Calcutta because the place had some natural 
advantages which no other port in India had. Unfortunately, however, there arose 
some difficulties owing to which Calcutta was not selected for the ship-building 
industry. During the negotiations, the Minister remarked, the Bengal Government 
were not consulted but they learnt later that the Scindia Steam Navigation 
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Company had decided upon Vizaf^apatam. Had they been given an opportunity the 
Government would have tried their best to keep the industry in Calcutta, ’ 

Allocation op Ebvenues 

13th. SEPTEMBER :-~A resolution urging the modification of the Government 
of India Order, 1936, ensuring allocation to Bengal her due share of Central 
revenues accruing from any tax on income other than the agricultural income was 
unanimously adopted to-day. Speaking on the resolution, the Finance Minister 
diew a gloomy picture of the financial position of the province and remarked that 
there was very little doubt of their facing consideiable deficits in the coming year. If 
the barest justice had to be accorded to Bengal, he added, earliest steps should be 
taken to reverse the present amendment. 

Co-operative Societies Bill (oontd.) 

28th. AUG, to 19th. SEPT. :—Consideratioa of the Co-operative Societies Bill was 
resumed to-day. The Opposition attack was mainly concentrated on clause 9 of the 
measure relating to the appointment of Eegistrar of Co-Operative Societies. Mr. 
Humayun Kahir^s amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 26 votes to 14. 
The European party did not participate in the voting. The Council then adjourned till 
the 2nd. September when it made good progress with the consideration of the Bill, 
and disposed of a large number of amendments to clauses 9 to 29. The clauses 
weie agreed to with modifications of a minor character. The House sat an hour 
later than the usual time. Next day, the ^ 3rd. September, further 

progress was made when clauses 30 to 50 were passed with modifications of a minor 
character. Clause 4?, however, was held back for consideration by Government. 
The discussion was rather dull and failed to evoke any interest. There were a 
large number of amendments to different clauses of the bill. Most of them stood 
in the name of the Coalition Party members but a very few of them were moved. 
The Opposition moved amendments suggesting changes which were all rejected. The 
House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. September, when it disposed of 
a few of the amendments to clauses 51 to 58. When clause 59 of the Bill was taken 
up, the President, Mr. S. C, Mitter, said that as Government were not ready with 
the further progress of the Bill he would adjourn the House for the day. Next day, 
the 5th. September, the House disposed of a number of amendments to clauses 60 
to 74. The clauses weie agreed to by the House with modifications of a minor 
character. On the 9th. September, the Council voted down the proposals of the 
Opposition to make audit independent of the Eegistrar and to place it under the 
control of an entirely separate body. In reply to the debate the Hon. Mr. N, B, 
Mullick stated that the Government had already taken steps to separate audit so 
far as the Central Banks were concerned. But, he informed the House, that with 
regard to the village societies it was not only a huge problem but also an impossible 
task for Government to undertake. Mr. Mullick also stated that in no other 
province of India had audit been taken out of the hands of the Eegistrar. Further, 
he added, the general administration of the society would be carried out by the 
non-oflBicial managing committees and therefore no question arose as to the over- 
lapping of the administration with the Audit Department. The House then 

disposed of a number of amendments to clauses 75 to 82. The clauses were 
agreed to with modifications of a minor character. Next-day, the 10th. 
September, the only clause on which some discussion took place 
was danse 98 which read, *‘if any^ sum due as an instalment or part of an instal- 
ment payable under a mortgage in favour of a co-operative land mortgage bank 
has remained unpaid for more than one month from the date on which ifc fell 
due, the bank may, in addition to any other remedy available to it, apply to the 
Eegistrar for the recovery of such sum by distraint and sale of the produce of the 
mortgaged land, including the standing crops thereon.’’ Mr. Kammi Kumar Dutta^ 
Leader of the Opposition, by an amendment urged that the clause be omitted. He 
characterized it as a drastic measure and apprehended that it would cause great 
hardship to the poor ryots. The amendment was pressed to a division and nega- 

tived by 24 votes to 13. Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Bosain (Coalition) 
suggested by another amendment to the clause that not more than half the produce 
of the mortgaged land should be attached for the purpose. The amendment was 
accepted by the Minister and carried by the House without any opposition. The 
Council then adourned till the lltb: September, when it disposed of 23 more 

clauses of the Bill. Only a few clauses of the Bill were left for consideration. An 

important clause of the Bill, clause 126, had been held back for consideration on 
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account of di&rence of opinion among the members in regard to the interpretation 
of it. The difficulty arose as to whether the clause really intended to give retios- 
pective effect of the measure or not. Divergent views were expressed on the point 
as the members could not come to a decision and the clause was held back for consider- 
ation. The House then adjourned till the 12th. September when it 
concluded the consideration of all the amendments to the rest of the clauses of the 
Bill, and the clauses were agreed to with certain modifications. Only a few amend- 
ments to the schedules of the Bill were pending consideration. There was a certain 
amount of discussion over an amendment of the Congress Party to a clause that 
gave power to Government to frame rules for the purpose of this Act. Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Dutta, Leader of the Opposition, suggested by moving the amendment that 
rules framed by Government should have the approval of the Legislature. Mr 
Dutta said that the Act itself had been of Fascist character and it w^ould be made 
more Fascist if they gave power to the Executive without this power of rule-making 
being subjected to the approval of the Legislature. Mr. Dutta was supported by 
the Raja Bahadur of Nashtpur and Mr. Laht Chandra Das, The Hon. Mr. M, B, 
Mulhck opposed the amendment. He said that rules that would be framed could 
not be inconsistent with the principles underlying the Act. It would be mere 
waste of time, he added, for the House to go into the details of the rule. The 
amendment was rejected, 15 voting for 26 against. The House then adjourned till 
the 18th. September when the third reading of the Bill was taken up. Mr. Ranjit 
Pal Chowdhury (Congress) characterized the measure as a clever, future, election- 
device, a well-laid plan and programme for fighting the coming election by their 
ministers. Mr. J, B, Ross, leader of the European Party, sounded a note of 
warning that the Government should choose the right man as the Registrar regard- 
less of comrnunal or other^ extianeous considerations. Khan "Bahadur Syed 
Muazzemuddin Hossain (Colition) remarked that they found their Hon. Minister 
in charge of the bill more obstinate and unreasonalbe than the European bureau- 
cracy, as he would not allow any amendment of even party members however 
reasonable that might be unless approved by the department head. Next day, 
the 19th. September, Mr. if. B. Mulhck, Minister for Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness, in closing the debate repudiated the suggestion that the Bill had been 
actuated by any dictatorial motive and remarked that Government had tried to 
meet existing dilHculties and to put the co-operative movement on a sound basis. In 
order to put a stop to corrupt practices the Bill provided that loans must be used 
for the purpose for which they were taken. He assured members that so long as 
the present Government was in power, all possible steps would be taken to keep 
all the Services free from eoiruption. Turning to remarks of Mr. Ross, the 
Minister said that it was within the province of every member to suggest what course 
should be adopted to impiove a measure of this kind. But it was lather unkind 
for Mr. Ross to say that theie were many drafting defects and that the Bill was 
slipshod. Mr. Ross and his Party should have suggested amendments to improve 
the wording of those provisions which they considered faulty ? The Bill was 
passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Tamizuddm Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Indus- 
tries, the Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendment) Bill was taken into consideration, 
whereafter the House p? 07 ogued, 


Winter Session — Calcutta — 9th. to 12th. December 1940 

Water Hyacinth Amend. Bill 1940 

The Winter Session of the Council commenced on the 9th. December 1940, 
The House took up the consideration clause by clause of the Bengal Water-hyacinth 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, introduced by the Hon. Mr. Tamtzuddin Khan, Minister 
for Agriculture at the last session of the Council. The Bill sought to enable 
Collectors or Authorised Officers to prepare schemes,^ make estimates of the cost 
and carry out the work of construction and maintenance of fences and barriers 
etc., that might be required to prevent the influx and divert the movement of water 
hyacinth in affected areas. The Bill also authorised the Collector or Authorised 
officers to recover the cost proportionately from the persons benefitted. Mr. 
Humayun Kabir (Krishak Proja) in welcoming the measure expressed the opinion tJ^t 
certain further improvements on the provisions of ^ the Bill weie necessary. He 
drew the attention of the Minister in Charge to the increase in the rate 01 amount, 
21 
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from six annas two pice to Es. 3-8-0 per acre, charged to the cultivator as cost. 
The result had been, he said, that the cultivators refused to pay the amount and the 
woik m this connexion suffered heavily. Secondly, Mr. Kabir said the Collector 
had been made the sole authority legaiding the operation of this Bill when passed 
into Act. Blr. Kabir suggested that ofhceis of the Public Works and Iirigatiou 
Department were moie conveisant with the problems of water-hyacinth and they 
should be entrusted with the work. Mr. Kabir also suggested that the cost should be 
recovered only from those cultivators oi persons involved who would accrue benefit 
from the operation of water-hyacinth scheme. The Hon. Mr. Tamizudd%7i Khaii, replying, 
stated that after mature consideration Government had come to the conclusion that 
the Collector was the most appropiiate person to deal with this matter. So far as 
otW suggestions were concerned Mr. Khan said that Government would consider 
the constiuetive advice given by Mr. Kabir. The I-Touse adopted two amendments 
of formal character moved by the Government Whip. The third reading of the 
Bill was taken up on the next day, the 10th. December, when the Bill was passed. 
The Minister thanked the members for allowing the measure to be passed without 
any opposition and pointed out that the Bill as it now stood, would be more 
useful in dealing with the problem of water-hyacinth. He assured the membeis 
that steps would be taken to see that the schemes were executed at as cheap a 
cost as possible. 

Dismantling of Eailway Line 

12th. DECEMBER The situation created by the alleged failure of the 
Government to properly icpiesent to the India Government about the loss, hardship 
and inconvenience caused to the public and the trading interests in the country 
by the proposed suspension of the Kalukhali-Bhatiapara railway line in Fairdpur 
district, was discussed to-day on an adjournment motion by Mr. Humayim 
Kabir. Explaining tho Goveinmcut position, the Keveuiie Minister, Str Btjoy 
Prasad 8i7}gk Roy, said that as soon as the Bengal Government received information 
regarding the Government ot India’s proposal, they made a strong protest. Several 
Ministers of the Government, he added, had also waited on the Member in Charge 
of Ooramunications, Government of India, in this connection, but the latter had 
already made up their mind. Mr. Kabir, the mover, did not ultimately press 
the motion. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Council to-day passed three- Government bills, namely, the Bengal Local 
Census Expenses Contribution Bill, the Bengal Legislature (Eemoval of Dis- 
qualifications Amendment) Bill, and the Bengal Kural Poor and Unemployed 
Relief (Amendment) Bill. The Council also agreed to the recommendations of His 
Excellency the Governor with regard to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill. The 
House at this stage was prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Secret session — Lahore — 15th. July 1940 

Communist Menace in the Province 

The first secret session in the history of Indian Legislatuies commenced 
at Lahore on the 15th. July 1940 when the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
by 91 votes to 48 accepted the motion of the Premier that the day's 

pioceedings be held %n camera. Some amendments to the motion for secret 
session had been tabled by the Opposition but the Speaker ruled that the 

motion could not be debated upon or amended* Chaudhn Krishna Gopal 

Dutt, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, Diwan Chamanlal, Mr. Bhtmsen 
Sacher and otheis raised points of order suggesting that amendments could be 

moved. Oh. Krishna Oopal Dutt ^ said that the rules of the Punjab Assembly 

were diflerent from those by which the House of Commons was governed. Be 

pointed out that there was no piovision for a seciet session in the Punjab 

Assembly Eules If, however, the motion had been admitted, he urged that 
amendments should also be allowed. The Speaker said that though the Punjab 
Assembly Eules weie silent on the point the pioceduie that was being adopted 
was not inconsistent with their rules. Mr. Bhtmsen Sacher (Congress) said that 
the Chair had the right to exclude strangers and the Premier’s motion, therefore, 
was an encroachment^ on the authority of the Chair. It was also ultra vires of 
the Government of India Act. The Speaker, however, held that the motion was 
in order. Malik Barkat Ali, (Muslim League) supported the Congress point of 
view saying that the rules of the House aid not provide for putting a motion 

without any debate or amendment. The rules in England were different. Sardar 
Sampuran Singh, Leader of the Opposition, elucidated the difference between the 
Speaker exeicising his authority to ask strangers to withdraw and the House 
deciding to go into a secret session on the motion of the Premier. He said in the 
former case the proceedings would be recorded and the members would have the 
right to divulge the proceedings whereas in the latter case no proceedings could 
be recorded and the members would perhaps be bound not to divulge the 
.proceedings. He requested the Speaker to exercise his authority instead of leaving 
the matter to the House. The Speaker^ however, maintained his original ruling 
and put the motion to the vote of the House which was earned by 21 to 48 
votes. The press was then asked to withdraw and the House went into the 
secret session. 

At the outset, the Speaker announced that he had received notices of 22 
adjournment motions. Out of these, he said, eleven were covered by the subject* 
matter of the official resolution to be discussed to-day in the secret session and 
therefore could not be moved. Ten motions relating to the recent happenings 
at Sargodha and other local matters were ruled out of order. 

The twenty-second motion standing in the name of Mahh Barkat Ali 
(Muslim League) proposed to discuss the imposition of punitive police in the 
walled portion of Lahore. The Speaker held this motion in order but in view 
of the fact that this extraordinary session of the Assembly had been called for 
discussing a specific matter of great importance, he said he would defer the motion 
to the next oidmaiy session of the Assembly on the understanding that he would 
not object to the motion on the ground of absence or urgency. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s Speech 

A report of the proceedings of the secret session of the House was issued 
under the authoiity of the Speaker. The Premier moved the following resolution 

“This Assembly lecoids its approval of the action taken by the Government 
to preserve the peace of the province and trusts that it will continue to keep a 
vigilant watch over the activities of persons engaged in subversive movements 
calculated to disturb the public tranquillity, and will, when necessary, take effective 
action against them, the preservation of peace and maintenance of law and order 
being of supreme importance at this juncture in the^ interest of the safety and 
integrity of the country and by reason of the strategical position of the Punjab 
and the large proportion of recruits which it provides for the Indian army.” 
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Eeferring to the question of the Communist menace to the internal peace 
and security of India, particularly the Punjab, and whether it is merely a bogey 
created by the Punjab Government as an excuse for taking action against certain 
members of the Congress, the Premier said that it would not perhaps be inopportune 
to direct the attention of the public to a few quotations from the public press as 
well as from certain secret Communist publications in the country which threw 
a flood of light on the questions. The quotations would give an ^ unbiassed student 
of Indian politics a sufficiently clear indication of the existence of an active, 
skilfully directed and determined mter-provincial movement in India, which derived 
its inspiration from abroad and aimed at creating widespread disorder to be 
followed by a violent revolution in the country. The quotations would also indicate 
that the strategic plan of the Communist wolf to don the clothings of the Congress— 
its sheep— had not deceived some of the foremost Congress leaders. 

As regards the recent orders of the Punjab Government for the detention of 
certain Communist workers, the Working Committee of the Punjab Congress, the 
Premier pointed out, had taken it upon dtself to criticise the ban on the Indian 
Communist Party. The public might, he said, be reminded in this connection 
that some of the Congress leaders, who had shouldered the responsibilities of the 
administration, had taken a very different view of this ban. In February, 1939, 
the Congress Government in Bombay were asked on the floor of the Legislature 
if they would recommend to the Government of India to remove the ban. The 
reply was that they did not consider it in the interest of the public to make such 
a recommendation. On March, 17, 1939, the hon. Mr. JT. AT. Munsht, a Minister 
in the same Government, found occasion to express more vigorously his views 
about Communist activity in his province. A few months earlier than in Bombay, 
the Congress Government in Madras had found it necessary to issue an official 
communique calling the attention of the public to the dangerous character of 
Communist activity in that province. More instances, observed the Premier, could 
be given to show that Communist activity on those lines had forced itself from 
time to time on the attention of almost every Provincial Government in India, 
whatever the political complexion of the Government might have been. 

The Premier then referred to the Communist technique in India and said that 
an interesting part of it had been to work as far as possible through the Congress 
organisation. Believing in ideals and methods wholly opposed to those of the 
Congress, they had yet no scruples against singing the Congress pledge with a 
view to using the organisation and platform of a recognised political party for 
the furtherance of their own programme. Some of the foremost Congress leaders 
saw this and publicly warned Congressmen against what was happening. 

Two quotations, pointed out the Premier, should suffice to show this. The 
first was from a public statement by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru himself who said, 
"There are a few, somewhat new to the Congress, who while apparently agreeing, 
plan differently. They realise that there can be no national and nationwide move- 
ment, except through the Congress. All else would be adventurism. They want, 
therefore, to utilise the Congress and at the same time to break through it in 
directions which are opposed to Congress policy. The proposed technique is to 
embed themselves in the Congress and then to undermine its basic creed and 
method. In particular, the continuance of the technique of non-violence is to be 
combated, not obviously and patently, but insidiously and from within.” 

In March. 1939, the Premier continued. Pandit K. D. Malaviya who, a short 
while ago, had been the Secretary of the U, P. Provincial Congress Committee, 
issued a public statement drawing attention to the class of men “who are joining 
the Congress in the name of radicalism or socialism.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat then referred to how the war had apparently quickened the 
pace of Communist activity in the various provinces of India, particularly the 
Punjab. The Communists in the Punjab— and no doubt in other provinces— had 
been telling one another in their secret circular letters and illegal news-sheets and 
preaching to others that the present was the most opportune time for trying all 
those methods which were intended by them to bring about a violent revolution 
in the country and the establishment of an Indian Soviet republic with the help of 
Foreign Powers, An illegal news-sheet, which claimed to be the official organ of 
the Punjab branch of the Third International, copies of which had come to the 
notice of the Government had, for instance, the following in its issue of May last : 
*Tt is time that Indians rose to the occasion and following an organised political 
programme launched a war against the British Government. The first strategy in 
this connection would be to have mass strikes in big factories and a simultane’^ 
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ous no-tax and no-rent campaign. This -will result in the dislocation of indus- 

tries and the means of transportation. These strikes will bring millions of men in 
the field against the^ Government, rendering its forces and machinery ineffective. 
An attack on the military and police posts by the national guard in rural as well as 
urban areas will deal a severe blow to the administration.” *Tt is, however, pro- 
posed,” proceeds the news-sheet, “to utilise a possible Congress Satyagraha movement 
for putting the above programme into effect.” An article in the same issue said : 
“Satyagiaha is a weapon of the weak and cannot be effective for achieving independ- 
ence. Still, instead of showing hostility to Satyagrahis, the Communists should 
endeavour to create circumstances under which the Congress might be forced to 

declare war throughout India. As soon as this is done, the Communists will be 

in the forefiont of this war and by their organising genius and strategic ability 
turn the Congress to their own purpose.” 

The Piemier explained that these quotations had been given only to indicate 
the trend of Communist activity in the Punjab. They weie, by no means, the most 
poisonous parts of the secret liteiature which was being ciiculated in the province. 
Nor had Communist activity in the Punjab been confined to seciet pamphleteering. 

Sir Sikander maintained that the Punjab Goveinment would have been failing 
in what was their first and foremost duty towards the province at the present 
stage if they had not taken the necessary action to control and suppress this under- 
ground activity which was assuming menacing proportions. The maintaining of 
proper contacts with an underground movement of tnis nature and the obtaining 
of correct information about them were a delicate but important part of the respon- 
sibilities of the administration, with which the electoiate of the province had 
charged the present Government. It would defeat the best interests of the 
province if, in dealing with Communist activity, the Government were to do 
anything which might throw out of gear the machinery through which they were 
able to maintain their watch on it. 

The Premier concluded by saying that the Government would, however, ‘assure 
all sections of the public that in the case of every individual whose detention 
without tiial had been ordered, the Government had fully satisfied themselves 
after considering the available information that the individual had been actively 
connected with a subversive movement, the nature of which was amply indicated 
by the above quotations. The Goveinment further wished to assure all peace- 
loving and law-abiding citizens of the province that a vigilant watch was being kept 
on all subveisive tendencies in the province and that the Government were deter- 
mined not to let those tendencies disturb peace and order in the province. 

A debate followed in which the following members took part : Saidar Sam- 
puran Singh, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Dutt, Mian Iftikhar-ud-Din, Mian Abdul 
Aziz, Diwan Chamanlal and Dr. Muhammad Alam. 

The Premier made a brief reply after which the motion was put and carried, 


Winter Session — Lahore — 22nd. Nov. to 16th. Dec. 1940 

Cbiminal Law Amend. Bill 

The "Winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Lahore 
on the 22nd. November 1940, and passed by 70 votes to 28 the thiid reading of the 
Punjab Criminal Law (Second ^ Amendment!^ Bill, which extends, for a further 
period of five yeais, the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 1935, due to 
expire on November 30, 1940, The Congress Party opposed the Bill, maintainiug 
that the Act had been 'misused in the past, and that no terrorist movement 
‘existed in the province. Mir Maqbool Mahmud, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Premier, said that as many as 370 arrests were made under the Act by the Con- 
giess Ministry in Madras within a short span of three months, whereas not more 
than one-fourth of that number had been made in the Punjab in four years. 
Chaudhry Krishna Gopal Dutt, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, said that Mr. 
Eajagopalachari^s action in using the Criminal Law Amendment Act had been 
openly condemned. Eeplying to the debate, the Premier paid a tribute to the 
realism of Mr. Eajagopalachari, and said that his action bad been upheld by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Premier added that if the Congress leadership had been 
in Mr. Eajagopalacbari’s hands, the Congress would not be treading the path it was 
doing to-day. The Premier assured the House that action under this Act would 
be taken only if Government were forced to do so* 
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Tax on Urban Property Bill 

29th. NOVEMBER Sikander Byat Khan, the Premier, introduced to-day 

the Punjab Uiban Immovable Property Tax Bill and moved for its reference 
to a Select Committee. The B 11 sought to levy a tax at the maximum 
late of one per cent on the capital value of buildings and lands in urban areas, 
with certain exemptions. The Bill, however, empowered the Provincial Government 
to levy, in addition, a surchaige not exceeding one half of the original tax during 
the continuance of the present war and for a peiiod not exceeding twelve months 
after the termination thereof. This war surcharge will only be used for expendituie 
on matters connected with the present war. The Premier said that he was moving 
the Bill on the lecommendation of H. E. the Governor and indicated that in the 
first year the tax might be levied at the nominal late of one quarter of one per 
cent of the capital value and might not be imposed on all towns mentioned in 
the schedule. Mr. C. Krishna Qopal Lutf, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
requested the Piemier, since it was the last day for the Congiess Paity to attend 
the session, to give the Congress members an oppoilunity to express their views 
on the measure before they withdrew. The Premier appealed to the Congress 
Party to do their duty to their constituencies and stay on in the house when 
such impoitant measures were coming before it instead of starting on a quest 
after a will-o’-the-wisp. The Piemier explained at length the reasons which 
prompted the Government to bung foiward the Bill before the House. The 
proposed tax would tend to produce a moie equitable adjustment of the burden 
of taxation over the whole population of the Piovince. He recognised that the 
urban classes were paying income-tax, but those whose income was below Ks. 
2,000 were entiiely exempted from the tax whereas the rural classes, in addition 
to the land revenue, had to pay local rates, the chow^kidhar tax, the haisivat tax 
and the piofessional tax. Thus the taxes in uiban aieas were not only comparatively 
light, but the people were enjoying all amenities of life. The Government had 
decided to bring the piesent measure before the House after the raatuiest 
consideration and after a thorough examination of its effects by their Economic 
Adviser. The Piemier pointed out that if the House so desired he would arrange 
for examining the possibility of levying a window tax and a hearth tax provided 
in the Government of India Act, as an alteinative to the present tax. 

Removal of Disqualification Bill 

Earlier, the House passed the Punjab Legislative Assembly Removal of 
Disqualifications (Amendment) Bill, which enabled woiking railwaymen and 
Government labourers to be elected to the Punjab Assembly from the trade union 
labour constituency. 


Capital Value of Buildings 

3rd» DECEMBER ;--The question whether it was within the competence of 
provincial legislature to levy a tax on the capital value of buildings and land as 
provided in the Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill, was discussed for over 
two hours this afternoon on a point of order raised by Eai Bahadur Mukandlal 
Puri^ Mr. Puri said that the taxation of capital value was the exclusive cogni- 
zance of the Federal Legislature as laid down in Item 55 of the Federal List. 
Mr. Puri asked the ruling of the Chair whether the House could proceed with 
further discussion of the Bill. Sir ^ikandar Hyat Khan, the Premier, pointed 
out that it was intended to levy a tax on the lateable value and they weie perfectly 
within their right to levy such a tax. If, however, the members thought that 
the method followed in Bombay was better, he was willing to meet them, The 
matter could be further discussed in the Select Committee. Various lawyer-members 
of the House participated in the discussion expiessing conflicting views. Mr. 
Manoharlal, Finance Ministei, explaining the legal position, pointed out that no 
capital levy w^as contemplated. It was merely a method of assessment and the 
Punjab Government wish to cany forward its legitimate power of imposing tax 
on land and buildings. Mr. Sleem, the Advocate-General, said that if the matter 
was doubtful, it could be decided by the Federal Court. At one stage, duiing the 
discussion, the Speaker indicated that he might have to throw out the Bill, but 
after listening to the arguments of both sides, he held that in view of the fact that 
the question was difficult and important he would stick to his established piinciple 
of not curtailing the jurisdiction of the House. He therefore, held that the House 
would proceed with the Bill. 
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Non-offioial Bills 

5th. DECEMBER The Assembly disposed of 31 non-official Bills to-day of 
which 26 were either rejected or not moved, as they stood in the name of Congress 
niembeis. Thiee new Bills, namely, the Sikh Gurdwaras Amendment Bill, the 
Punjab Suppression of Immoial Tiaffic Amendment Bill and the Colonisation of 
Government Lands (Punjab Amendment) Bill, were introduced. The Punjab 
Hindu Charitable and Religious Endowments Bill was circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and the Female Singers Prohibition Bill was referred to a select committee. 

The Primary Education Bill 

9th. & 10th. DECEMBER The policy of the Punjab Government regarding the 
question of languages and scripts was defined by Sir Sikanier Hyat Khan, the 
Piemier, duiing the discussion on the Primary Education Bill which was piloted by 
Mian Ahdul Haye, the Education Minister. The Premier said that immediately 
after coming into power, the present Government issued a written declaration that, 
where communal matters were concerned, the Government would adhere to the 
status quo in the absence of any reasonable agreement among the communities. 
If, however, an agreement was arrived at, the Government would be only too 
happy to give effect to it. Expressing his personal views, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
said that if India wanted to become one nation, it was essential that they must 
have a common national language. The Muslims had been calling it Urdu, the 
Hindus Hindi and the Congress politicians had named it Hindustani. It was only 
a question of name and so long as the basic language was the same, the name 
did not matter. The Premier expressed ^ the view that they must have simple 
Urdu as the national language of India. The real difficulty, he said, was the 
script, and it was not insurmountable. Sciipt was merely a mechanical device to 
convey the meaning. Referring to the provincial sphere, Sir Sikander said that 
there should be a lingua franca in every province, besides the provincial language. 
So far as the Punjab was concerned, Urdu was spoken and understood throughout 
the province. He pointed out that in matters like these, common methods had 
to be devised by mutual understanding and not super-imposed. If a conference 
were convened by the Opposition members for this purpose, he, as well as the 
Minister of Education, would be glad to help them. Replying to the criticisms 
against the Bill, the Premier said that no girls were being compelled to learn 
Urdu. There would be Hindi schools as well as Gurmukhi schools. He 
emphasised that the Government were more jealously and scrupulously safeguarding 
the rights of the minorities than Governments in other provinces. He referred in 
particular to the Wardha scheme which, he said, had been thrust on the minorities 
in spite of their protests. Concluding, the Premier said that the present was the 
time to bring the communities together, and he wished that the attempt which 
was being made at present to bring about unity would succeed. He hoped that 
the Punjab in thrs matter would not lag behind but give a lead to the other 
provinces. The House passed clause three of the Bill, which lays down that any 
local authority may by a two-third majority, resolve that primary education shall 
be compulsory within the local area concerned. Next day, the 10th. December, 
the Assembly passed the third reading of the Bill, which provided for the 
compulsory attendance of children at primary schools. The Bill had been on the 
legislative anvil for about three years, in the course of which it was twice referred 
to select committees. Rapid progress was made with the clauses and there was no 
debate on the third reading. The sitting lasted about an hour. 

Urban Property Tax Bill (contd.) 


11th to 13th. DECEMBER The Assembly, after a four hours’ debate, agreed to take 
into consideration on the 11th. Dec. the Punjab Urban Iin movable Property Tax Bill as 
reported by the select committee. A motion for circulation of the measure as well as 
a motion to recommit the Bill to a select committee were rejected without a division. 
Replying to the debate Sir Sikander Hyat ATfeon, the Preimer, sard that ins 
personal view was that in cases where buildings are really vacant^ should 

be allowed and the combined taxation on property ehould not exceed 25 per cent 
of the annual value. He indicated that at the maamum rate proposed in the 
Bill, the yield would be approximately Es. 96 lakhs. As re^rds the pitch of 
taxation, the Premier said that, after allowing for deductions provided for in the 
Bill, the actual pitch would be 14 pra cent of the annual value. He however 
pointed out that in the first instance, they would lew tax at ae rate of lO per 
cent of the annual value and concentrate on big cities only. The Premier explained 
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that the Bill had been brought forward with the dual purpose of meeting 
the increasing expenditure on beneficent activities and to give propor- 
tionate relief to the poor ryots, in accordance with the pledge repeatedly 
given on the floor of the House. Next day, the 12th. December, the House, 
after a whole day’s debate, rejected, without division, a non-official amendment 
seeking to fix the maximum rate of taxation at 10 per cent of the annual value, 
instead of 20 per cent. Sir Gokulchand Narang, a former Minister and others 
supported the amendment. B.eplying to the debate, Sir Stkander Hyat Khan^ the 
Premier, reiterated the assurance that, at the outset, the rate of taxation would not 
exceed 10 per cent, but if the Opposition members, as a result of fiiendly discussion, 
convinced him that it was excessive, he would examine the possibility of reducing 
it to about 7i per cent. The amendment was moved by Rai Bahadur Sohanlal 
(Ministerialist) and supported by three other members of the Ministerialist Party 
and four members of the Independent Party. Next day, the 13th. December, the House 
passed the two main controveisial clauses of the Bill. One of these fixes the 
maximum rate of taxation at 20 per cent of the annual value and empowers the 
Provincial Government to levy a 50 per cent surcharge for war purposes during the 
continuance of the present state of war and for a period not exceeding twelve 
months after its termination. The other clause exempts buildings and lands the 
annual value of which does not exceed Es. 300 in Lahore and iSimla and Es. 240 in 
other areas. Exemptions are also provided for buildings and lands used exclusively 
for public worship or public charity including hospitals, orphanages and alms- 
houses and such buildings and lands used for the purposes of a factory as may be 
presciibed. Sir PFiZ/iam ^5, a European member, sought to reduce the sur- 
charge for war purposes from 50 to 25 per cent. While agreeing that the surcharge 
was justified by the present emergency, Sir 'William pleaded that the Government 
should start with a lower percentage. Sir Silcander Hyai Khan pointed out that the 
actual surcharge, according to the undertaking given by him, would not exceed 5 
per cent in the beginning. He hoped that the war would not last more than three 
years : but if it did, the surcharge would have to be raised. The Piemier said that 
iu the present emergency the people of England had voluntarily surrendered to the 
Government the right to take away their entire property, and he expected the urban 
classes in the Punjab to do their duty. The rural classes were already contributing 
their mite. If, however, the latter shirked their duty at any stage, a similar tax or 
even a heavier one would be imposed on them. The Premier explained that the 
danger was real and near, and they felt seciue because of the might of the 
British navy and army. 

Eecruitment of Army Cadets 

16th. DECEMBER The Assembly to day discussed a non-official resolution 
recommending to the Government to urge on the Army Department of India the 
vital importance of recruiting the bulk of their cadets, both for the ordinary and 
emergency commissions, from the ranks of the “enlisted” classes. Khan Bahadur 
Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani, Parliamentary Secretary to the Education Minister, moved 
an amendment to the effect that cadets bof3i for ordinary and emer^^ency Commissions 
should be recruited from different classes in the same proportion in which they 
are represented in the ranks of His Majesty’s Indian Defence forces. The resolution 
was supported by about a dozen members and opposed by three including Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang, former Minister. Sir Gokul Chand Narang said that in modern 
warfare what really counted was brain and not brawn. He strongly criticised the 
artificial distinction between martial and non-mar tial classes in India and thought 
that any body who received good training could become a good fighter. Eeplymg 
to the debate, Major Khizar Hayat Khan, Minister, P. W. IJ., maintained that the 
distinction between martial and non-martial classes had exisied in this country 
since the time of Manu. The present war, however, provided an opportunity for the 
non-martial classes to come forward, prove their mettle, and get their due share in 
the officers’ ranks. Eeferring to the Urban Battalion, that is being raised in the 
Punjab, the Minister deplored that for sixteen posts of other ranks not more than 
eight people had applied, while for two posts of commissioned ranks no less than 130 
applicants had come forward. The resolution as amended was carried without a division. 

Earlier, the Assembly passed a non-official resolution as amended at the 
instance of Chaudhri Tthka Ram, Parliamentary Secretary, recommending to the 
Government to raise an adequate fund whenever necessary for the purpose of star- 
ting wholly or partially state-owned and state-managed industries in tne province. 
On the motion of the Finace Minister, the House agreed to adjourn for Christmas 
recess till January 20, 1941. 
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The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session— Shillong— 11th. to 23rd. November 1940 

Ban on Meetings in Sylhet 


The winter session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at Shillong 
on 11th. November 1940, when it rejected, by 50 votes to 42, an adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Rabindranath Aditya (Gongiess) to discuss the older promulgated 
under the Defence of India Kiiles banning piocessions, meetings, etc., in the 
distiict of Sylhet. Replying to the motion, the Premier, Sir Mahomed Saadulla, 
said that the best inteiests of India would be adequately safeguarded with active 
and increasing support to Britain in the successful prosecution of the war. 
Sir Mahomed referred to the Congress attitude towards the war and said that his 
party was equally patriotic, but its line of action was different. It thought that if 
the British lost the war eveiythmg would be lost. The motion was put to vote 
and was defeated. Mr. Jogesh Chandra Cohain, an erstwhile Congress member, 
remained neutial. Nine adjournment motions were moved of which two were 
admitted and the rest were either postponed or withdrawn or ruled out of order. 

Motor Vehicles Rules 

12th. NOVEMBER : — The Decree Settlement Bill, 1938, was referred to a select 
committee. The House by 53 to_44 votes rejected an adjournment motion tabled by 
the Opposition to discuss the action of the Government in framing and putting into 
operation lules under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, without giving an oppor- 
tunity to the House to consider the rule. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants 


14th. NOVEMBER : — Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier, presented to-day a list 
of supplementary demands for grants totalling Rs. 2,25,435 for the year 1940-41. 
The demands will be discussed and voted on November 19, 1940. Explaining the 
Ministry’s gift in July last of Rs. 1,00,009 to war fund, which had been placed 
under the head “extiaordinary charges,” the Piemier said, ‘^To help the Crown in 
its present struggle with Fascism, the Dominions, the Colonies and the dependen- 
cies of the Crown and the Indian States have placed their financial resources as well 
as their man-power at the disposal of the Crown, The purpose of the present war 
is not one of British impeiialism but one undertaken to safeguard the peace, 
liberty, self-government and progress of the world and so upon the successful resis- 
tance of the British Commonwealth of Nations to brute forces of the totalitarian 
Powers which aim to dominate the world, depends not merely the peaceful econo- 
mic progress of India but also the political development in the direction of that 
independent nationhood which every Indian patriot desires. In recognition of what 
the struggle means to every man, woman and child in Assam, the Ministry decided 
to offer a lakh of rupees as their contiibution to the war fund and the amount 
was credited to the Biitish Exchequer in July last.” Before they sanctioned the 
amount, the Piemier explained, the Government of Assam had considered the 
provincial revenue accounts for the last year and founds themselves able to do so 
as the revenues of that year proved much better than anticipated. 

Bills Refereed to Select Committees 


The Assembly, by 51 votes to 42, accepted a motion^ of Khan Bahadur 
Saiytdur Rahman for consideration of the Provincial Legislature Removal of 
Disqualifications Amendment Bill, 1940. ,, _ 

The Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy Bill and the Maternity Benefit Bill 
were referred to Select Committees. 

The Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill and the Deputy President’s Salary Bill were 
next taken into consideration. 


Abolition of Upper Chamber 

IStb. November The Assembly to-day carried without division a motion, 
moved by Mr. Maqhul Hussain Chaudhary of the Ministeiiahst Party, that the 
Assembly is of the opinion that the Government of Assam should take pxoper ana 
adequate steps for the abolition of the Assam Council. As many as seven members 
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spoke on tlie subject and characterised the Upper Chamber as a stumbing block 
in the path of Assam’s progress* They maintained that the sooner the chamber 
was abolished the better for the Province* Speaking on the motion, the Premier 
said that he had always opposed the idea of a second chamber for Assam, for 
which he thought there was no room in the Provinces. The idea was mooted 
when the Government of India Bill was being discussed in Pailiament, to safe- 
guard landed interests in the permanently settled districts of the Province. He 
said that the resolution was vaiige and that it should have been in the shape of 
an address, as required by Section 308 of the India Act* The Premier added that 
the proceedings of the debate might be forwarded to His Majesty’s Government. 
The Ministry would not make any recommendation on the matter, which would be 
at the discretion of the Governor. 

Public Woeks Peogramwe 

16th* November That the Government had decided to undertake various bene- 
ficial schemes involving largo capital expenditure fiom the loan of Es. 50 lakhs 
floated in the open market in September last, was disclosed by 8%r Af. Saadulla 
in the Assembly to-day, when the Premier placed a note on the present financial 
position of the Piovince. The Premier said that for current year the Assembly 
had sanctioned a lump sum of Es* 12,000 to meet the initial expenditure in 
connection with the mass literacy campaign, but a further sum of about Es. 62,000 
would be needed. The total piovincial revenue receipts for the first half of 1940-41 
amounted to Es. 1,38 75,000 and expenditure to Rs. 1,41,82,000* The House then 
considered the Goalpara Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1939, clause by clause. Out of 
75 amendments, only two were discussed. The Government opposed both, which 
were lost. 

Execution of Decrees Bill 

ISth. November The Assembly to-day considered amendments made by the 
Council on the Temporary Postponement oi Execution of Decrees Bill 1938. The 
Bill provides for temporary postponement of execution of decrees pending 
improvement in the financial condition of agriculturists and certain other classes of 
persons. Speaking on amendments members agieed that the changes made by 
the Council were of a harmless nature and they improved the Bill to a substantial 
extent. Mr A. Whittaker, Leader of the European Group, supporting the 
amendments referred to the Assembly’s lesolution on the abolition of the Upper 
Chamber, and observed that these amendments should convince the House that 
the Council had done some good to the Assembly and improved upon a Bill of 
the orginating Chamber (laughter). 

Supplement ART Demands Euled out 

19th. November: — The motion for a supplementary demand for a lakh of 
rupees, which the Ministry had contributed towaids the War Fund, was declared 
out of order to-day by the^ Speaker. Mr Kannni Kumar S6*w (Congress 
Coalition Party), ex- Judical Minister, opposing the motion, raised a point of order. 
He contended that the grant was unauthorised and was not contemplated by 
Section 150 of the Government of India Act. The grant, he added, could not come 
by way of a supplementary demand under Section 81 of the Government of India 
Act. The form in which the motion had been moved was also defective. Sir M 
Saadullah, the Chief Minister, who moved the motion, claimed that the grant was 
legal. He said that the defence of Assam and, for the matter of that, of India, 
was intimately inter-linked with that of Biitain. Mr. Gopi Nath Bardoloi, ex- 
Premier, ^ and Mr, Fakruddin Alt Ahmad, ex-Minister, supported the point of 
order raised by Mr. Sen. Declaring^ the motion out of order, the Speaker said 
that it had raised a grave constitutional issue* After considering all aspects of 
the matter, he suggested that the demand might be made at the next budget 
session. 

Assam Tenancy Bill 

22nd. November : — An appeal to the landlords of Assam to move with the 
times was made by Khan Bahadur Sayidur Eahman, the Eevenue Minister, in 
the course of^ the final debate on the Tenancy Bills moved by the Government 
to-day. Eeferring to the Bills^ which propsed to provide relief for all classes of 
tenants, the Eevenue Minister paid a tribute to the Bardoloi Cabinet for introducing 
these Bills, and observed that these were the valuable fruits of provincial autonomy, 
and sufidcient indication that the elected representatives were united in their desire 
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to do good to the people. Mr. Baidyanath Mookerjee and Mr. Sanfoskkumar 
Barva, both speaking on behalf of the Zemindars, said that justice had been totally 
denied to the landlords and that the provisions of the Bills were revolutionary in 
character. 

Official Bills Passed 

23rd. NOVEMBER : —The Assembly passed the ^ following Government Bills to- 
day : — ^The Speakers and Deputy Speakers Salaries and Allowances Bill, The 
President’s Salary Amendment Bill, The Civil Procedure Amendment Bill, The 
Members Emoluments Amendment Bill, The Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment 
Bill, The Provincial Legislature Removal of Disqualifications Amendment Bill, 
The Deputy President’s Salary Amendment Bill and the Embankment Drainage 
Bill. The Forest Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House 
was then 'prorogued. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Winter Session — Shillong— 23rd. Nov. to 2nd. Dec. 1940 

Lower Pay for A. I. Services 


23rd. NOVEMBER The Assam Legislative Council to-day accepted a resolution 
recommending that the Government should request the proper authorities to revise 
and reduce at an early date the scales of pay for the All-India services. The 
resolution was moved by Mr. Abdul Majeed Choudhury* The request was made 
mainly in view of the fact that the scales of pay for all provincial services had 
already been revised and reduced. 

29th. NOVEMBER During question time to-day it was revealed that the question 
of separating the judiciary and the executive was under the consideration of the 
Government and that the special officer appointed for preparing a scheme had 
finished his labours. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Abdul Majeed Choudhury, Minister, 
informed the House that the idea of univeisal militaiy training had been found 
impracticable and the question of military tiaining of students of colleges in Assam 
was under correspondence with the Central Government. 

30th. NOVEMBER A recommendation that the Government should request 
the proper authorities to revise and reduce at an eaily date the scales of pay for 
the all-India Services was made by the Council to-day. 

The resolution on the subject was moved by Mr. Abdul Majeed Clioudhwy, 
The request was made especially in view of the fact that the scales of pay for all 
provincial services had already been revised and reduced. 

The resolution was accepted by the House. 

Local Boards Bill 

2nd. DECEMBER The Council passed to-day without a division the Local Board 
Elections Emergency Provisions Bill, 1940, moved by the Government. 

The Bill empowers the Government to order the postponement of triennial 
elections to local boards due to be held before 1st April 1941 for such period as 
they deem it necessary but not later that 31st March 1942, 

The President then adjourned the House till January 7, 1941. 



The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session — Karachi — 27th. Nov. to 14th, Dec. 1940 

Official Bills passed 


The Sind Legislative Assembly eoramencecl a brief session at Karachi on the 
27th. Nov. 1940 in an atmosphere of cordiality. Khan Bahadur Allahux, Opposition 
leader, who had accepted a seat in the Cabinet, and his supporters occupied the 
front bench in the Ministerialists’ bloc. The Spmher, Mr. Mtran Mohamed 3hah^ at 
the outset, announced that the no-confidence motion and the several adjournment 
motions of which notice had been given had all been withdrawn. 

The House next passed a condolence resolution touching the death of Mr. 
If, S, PamnanU a Congress member of the Assembly, who was murdered at Rohri, 
the speakers representing all sections of the House paying tribute to Mr. Pamnani’s 
selflessness, devotion to duty and spirit of service. 

The House adopted as many as five official bills within an hour, passing 
them into law. The Advisory Committee consisting of six Ministers and ten 
other legislators representing all sections of the House which Maulana Azad had 
set up had already discussed and accepted them. These include one aiming at 
checking gambling particularly in cotton futures. 

India and the War 

29th. NOVEMBER An interesting debate was raised this afternoon on the 
first reading of a Bill seeking to exempt from disqualification a member of 
the Assembly if called upon to serve His Majesty’s Territorial Forces. The 
debate covered a wider field of principle following a ruling by the Speaker 
that the members could dilate on the policy underlying the war and India’s 
views on it. 

At the outset, the Leader of the Congress Party, read a statement opposing 
the Bill holding that the principle of the Bill was in conflict with the attitude of 
Congress over the question of war, that the war was not really being fought for 
democracy and freedom of nations and that the country was forced to participate 
in it against its will. Mr. Amin Kosho and Mr. Naraindas vehemently opposed 
the Bill, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, the Finance Minister, replying on behalf of 
the Government, asserted that India would be a willing partner in the prosecution 
of the war had she been given the same status as other Dominions and there was 
no doubt that she was denied this. He also shared the views expressed by other 
members that the war was not being fought really for freedom and democracy 
as proclaimed by Britain, but the issue now before the country as stated by 
Mahatma Gandhi was freedom of speech with regard to war. But so far as this 
Bill was concerned, he concluded, it neither related to the freedom of the country 
nor assistance in the prosecution of the war, but merely gave freedom to those 
members who wished to join His Majesty’s Forces. The Bill was passed into law 
without division. 

The Assembly also passed three more Bills including one seeking to further 
penalise illicit distillation of liquor and importation and possession of contra- 
band intoxicants. 

Shop Assistants’ Bill 

2nd. DECEMBER Quick progress was made by the Assembly this 
afternoon with the Shop Assistants’ Bill introduced by the Government, 
The House disposed of as many as 37 clauses in less than three hours. The Bill 
which was read for the second time was designed to regulate hours of work in 
shops, commercial establishments, restaurants and theatres and was modelled on 
the lines of the Bombay legislation. The provisions also sought to regulate conditions 
of employment of shop assistants and the Act in the first instance would apply 
to the city of Karachi and will be extended to other towns in the province 
within a year. 

14th. DECEMBER : — The Assembly adjourned^ sine die at the request of the 
Premier, after question hour this afternoon. ^ An important measure on the agenda 
for the introduction of joint electorate in local bodies, was not taken up, due to 
the absence of unanimity among the members on certain details. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Wardha — 17th June to 21st. June 1940 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from 17 Ih to 
21st June, 1940. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 

The members present were : Shris Saiojmi Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Rajagopalachary, Bhulabhai Desai, Shankerrao 
Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Syed Mahmud, Asafali and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shris Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Narendra Dev, Achyut Patwardhan, Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit were present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended the afternoon 
sitting of the Committee. 

TBIBUNAIi 

The Provinces of Bombay, Maharashtra, Nagpur and Delhi having failed to 
appoint the Tribunal by the date specified by the Working Committee, the 
following tribunals were appointed in terms of Article VIII of the Congress 
Constitution. 

Bombay 

I. Shri Motichand G. Kapadia, 2. Vasantram J. Vakil, and 3. Dr. V. B. 
Gandhi. 

Nagpur 

1. Shri Krishnadas Jaju, 2. Shri Raghunathdas Dhorte, and 3. Shri M. T, 
Sharief. 

MaTiaraahtra 

1. Shri K. S. Firodia, 2. C. A. Tulpule, and 3. S. S. More. 

No tribunal could be appointed for Delhi owing to the breakdown of the 
Congress machinery there. 

Delhi 

The Working Committee passed the following resolution : 

“In view of the breakdown of the Congress Constitution in the province of 
Delhi and in view of the opinion expressed by the Election Tribunal in this 
connection the Committee are of the opinion that Art. XIII, Clauss C (ii), be applied 
to Delhi province for the carrying on of Congress work there. The President 
is requested to make the necessary arrangements in this behalf,” 

Does the word Executive cover P. C. Cs ? 

The A, I. 0. 0. Office received queries as to whether the word “executive” 
in the resolution on Satyagraha passed by the last meeting of the Working 
Committee covered P. 0. Os also. It was decided that the P, 0. Cs and A. I. 0. 0^ 
were not covered by the word “Executive” occurring in the satyagraha pledge. 

Volunteer Organisation 

The interim report submitted by Shri R. S. Pandit on the Volunteer Organi- 
sation in the various provinces was considered by the Working Committee and 
the following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee considered the interim report of Shri R. S. Pandit 
on the volunteer organisation of the Congress. The Committee generally agree with 
his recommendations and are of opinion that Provincial Congress Committee should 
encourage in ever^ way and promote the growth of trained volunteers for national 
service under their auspices in accordance with Congress principles, and that 
there should be as large a measure of uniformity all over India in regard to 
pledge, cautions and training as is practicable and desirable. In order to help 
m this, the following volunteer committee with Shri R. S. Pandit as Secretary is 
appointed to draw up model rules of training and to advise the Provincial Con- 
gress Committees in all mattes pertaining to volunteers. This Committee will present 
its report of the steps taken and the advice 'given to the P. C. Cs to the Working 
Committee. 
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1. Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, 2. P. H* Patwardhan, 3. Mian Iffcikharaddin, 
4. Sbri E, S Pandit (convener), 5 One representative of Khud^ii Khidmatgars,” 

Political Situation 

The following statement was issued on the political situation : 

The Working Committee have been deeply moved by the tragic events that 
have taken place in Europe in startling succession and, in particular, by the 
misfortunes that have befallen the jieople of France. These events have already 
had far-reaching consequences, and they are likely to be followed by other 
happenings which will lead to novel situations and complex problems. 

Ever since the commencement of the European war, the Congress has followed 
a policy which was based on its principles and on the attitude of the British 
Government towards the demand that India should function as a free and indepen- 
dent country. This policy was confirmed in the Eamgaih lesolution. The manner 
of the application of this policy will necessarily depend on the situation which 
changes from day to day. Problems which weie distant are now near at hand and 
may soon demand solution. The problem of the achievement of national freedom 
has now to be considered along with the allied one of its maintenance and the 
defence of the country against possible external aggression and internal disorder. 

The war in Europe, resulting from a desire for imperialist domination over 
other peoples and countries, and a suicidal race in armaments, has led to human 
sorrow and misery on a scale hitherto unknown. It has demonstrated the inefficacy 
of organised violence, on however vast a scale, for the defence of national freedom 
and the libeities of peoples. It has shown beyond a doubt that waifare cannot 
lead to peace and freedom, and the choice before the world is uttermost degradation 
and destpiction through warfare or the way of peace and non-violence on a basis of 
freedom for all peoples. Mahatma Gandhi has presented to the peoples of the world. 
Cl yin g for relief from the crushing buiden of war, a weapon in the shape of 
oiganised non-violence designed to take the place of war for the defence of a 
people’s rights and freedom against armed aggression. He feels that at this critical 
phase in the history ot man, the Congress should enforce this ideal by itself 
declaring that it does not want that India should maintain armed forces to 
defend her freedom against external aggression or internal disorder. 

While the Working Committee hold that the Congress must continue to 
adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in their struggle for independence, 
the Committee cannot ignore the present imperfections and failings in this respect 
of the human elements that they have to deal with, and the possible dangers in 
a period of transition and dynamic change, until the Cong^ress has acquired non- 
violent control over the people in adequate measure and the people have imbibed 
sufficiently the lesson of organised non-violence. The Committee have deliberated 
over the problem that has thus arisen and have come to the conclusion that they 
are unable to go the full length with Gandhiji. But they recognise that he should 
be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way and therefore absolve him from 
responsibility for the programme and activity which the Congress has to pursue 
under the conditions at present prevailing in India and the world in regard to 
external aggression and internal disorder. 

Many of the problems which the Working Committee have considered in this 
connexion are not of the present, though they may be of the near future. The 
Committee wish to make it clear that the methods and basic policy of non-violence 
in the national struggle for freedom continue with full force and are not affected 
in the least by the inability to extend it to the region of national defence. 

The War Committees that are being formed are definitely aimed at increasing 
the War effort. In view of the Congress policy, they cannot be supported, and 
Congressmen cannot participate in them or contribute to war funds. Nor can Con- 
gressmen associate themselves with Government-controlled civic guards. 

The Working Committee advises Congress Committees to encourage in every 
way the recruitment and training of peaceful volunteers for national service* 
Congress Committees should also^ organise people in villages and other areas for 
self-defence and in order to maintain a sense of public security in their respective 
areas. This should be done on a non-communal basis and in full co-operation 
with all other groups interested in this task. , , z- -i ^ 

In view of the difficult times that loom ahead, it is essential^ that the Congress 
should function as an active and disciplined organisation. Provincial Committees 
are enjoined to take necessary steps for this purpose. They should realise that it 
is of urgent and vital importance that the Congress should function in this way 
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in these days of crisis, and should not be merely a roll of vast numbers of inactive 
members. All members of executive committees, in particular, are expected to 
take a continuous and active part in Congress work, and those who are unwilling 
or unable to do so are failing in their duty to the country and are of no service 
to the organisation. 

The critical situation that faces the world to-day requires vigilant attention 
and action whenever needed. For this purpose the Working Committee will meet 
at frequent intervals, and all members must keep in readiness to obey an urgent 
summons. The All-India Congress Committee should be summoned to meet in 
the last week of July. 

Satyagraha 

The following resolution on ‘Satyagraha’ passed by the meeting of the 
Working Committee held at Wardha from 15th. to 19th. April, was by mistake 
not incorporated. It is therefore given here. 

The Woiking Committee have given full consideration to the situation in 
the country as it has developed since the Eamgarh Congress and to the necessity 
for preparing the Congress organisation for Satyagraha which the Bamgarh Congress 
declared was inevitable in the future. The Committee welcomes the steps taken 
by the Provincial Congress Committees, in pursuance of the directions issued by 
Gandhiji to function as Satyagraha Committee and to enrol active and passive 
satyagrahis. The Committee trust that all Congress Committees throughout the 
country will pursue this piogramme with all earnestness and thoroughness, and 
will put theii affairs in order for such action as may be required of them. The 
Committee recommend that those members of Congress executives who are unable 
to take the prescribed pledge and shoulder the burden of a struggle under the 
disciplined guidance of the Congress, will withdraw from their executive positions. 
Q^he Committee lay stress again on the fulfilment of the conditions laid down by 
Gandhiji, compliance with which is essential for Civil Disobedience. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Delhi-3rd. July to 7th. July 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Delhi on July 3-7, 1940. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad piesided. 

Members present were : Sbris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Eajendra Prasad, Kajagopalacharya, Kban Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Piofulla Chandra Ghosh, Govind Ballabh Pant, Syed 
Mahmud, Asafali and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shris Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Narendra Dev and Achyut Patwardhan were 
present by special invitation, Gandhiji was present throughout. 

The following two resolutions were passed. 

Political Situation 

The Working Committee have noted the serious happenings which have 
called forth fresh appeals to bring about a solution of the deadlock in the Indian 
political situation ; and in view of the desirability of clarifying the Congress 
position they have earnestly examined the whole situation once again in the 
light of the latest developments in world affairs. 

The Working Committee are more than ever convinced that the acknowledg- 
ment by Great Britain of the complete Independence of India, is the only solution 
of the problems facing both India and Britain and are, therefore, of opinion 
that such an unequivocal declaration should be immediately made and that as 
an immediate step in giving effect to it, a provisional National Government 
should be constituted at the Centre, which, though formed as a transitory measure, 
should be such as to command the confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature and secure the closest co-operation of the Besponsible 
Goverments in the provinces. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that unless the aforesaid declaration 
is made, and a National Government accordingly formed at the Centre without 
delay, all efforts at organizing the material and moral resources of the country 
for Defence cannot in any sense be voluntary or as from a free country, and will 
therefore be ineffective. The Working Committee declare that if these measures 
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are adopted it will enable the Congress to throw in its full weight in the efforts 
for the effective organisation of the Defence of the country. 

WAZIBISTAISr 

Khansaheb Abdul Gbaffar Khan has reported to the Working Committee 
that an attempt was made on behalf of the Provincial Congress Committee to send a 
deputation amongst the WavAii^ with a view to use their influence with the 
tribesmen and to wean them fiom dacoities, kidnappings and the like. It is the 
conviction of the Provincial Congress Committee of the Frontier Province, which 
conviction the Working Committee share that it is possible to cultivate friendlv 
relations with the tribesmen of the surrounding country. With that end in view 
the party was to proceed to Waziristan to examine their economic condition and 
to lender them such aid for theii social welfare as was possible for the Provinci^ 
Oongiess Committee to render. It was their intention also to find out the causes 
of the dacoities._ But the permission was not given by the Government of India 
to proceed to Waziristan. The deputation had offered to take any official with 
them if the Government thought such a step necessary. But forreasons best 
known to them, the Government declined to entertain the pioposaL The Workina: 
Committee regiet that decision and take this opportunity to declare to all the 
tribesmen that the Congiess can have nothing but good will towards them The 
Congress has always sought to establish the friendliest relations with them to 
share their sorrows and to help them in all possible ways, especially in the wav 
of educating their children, impiovement of their economic condition and promotion 
of medical and hygienic welfare. The Working Committee hope too that the 
leaders of tribesmen will reciprocate the Congiess good will and endeavour to the 
best of their ability to wean those tribesmen who resort to dacoities and the like 
which the Working Committee have reason to believe have no political or religious 
motive, but are piompted by poverty, and by machinations of those who have 
political motives. The Working Committee hereby appoint Shri Bhulabhai Desai 
and Janab Asaf Ali, 8hii Bhulabhai Desai acting as leader, to proceed to 
Waziiistan and cany on the woik that the said deputation would have done 
The Woiking Committee hope that all facilities will be given to the deputatiori 
to proceed to Waziiistan. The W^orking Committee trust that the deputation will 
forthwith proceed on their mission and report to the Working Committee the 
result thereof. The Woiking Committee advise the people of the Frontier Provinces 
to discover the causes of the depredations from the tribesmen, not to get frightened 
but patiently to discover the ways and means of cultivating neighbourly relations 
with the tiibesmen. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President issued the following 
statement in connection with Waziristan : 


The Congress Working Committee have given frequent and earnest thought 
to the problem of raiding on the Frontier. They were distressed by this because 
of the suffering and insecurity it caused, and also because it led to bitterness and 
ill-will between our people and our neighbours across the Frontier. They realised, 
however, that the way to solve this problem was to approach the Border Tribes 
in a friendly way. They advised Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his colleagues of 
the Frontier Province to seek contacts with the Waziris by sending a deputation 
to Waziiistan, but unfortunately the Government lefused to give remission for 
this deputation. 

The Working Committee have again considered the grave situation that exists 
and conferred with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. They have decided to depute two 
of their members, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Mr. Asaf Ali, to proceed to the 
Frontier, to develop contacts with the Waziris and other Border tribes, and to 
study the problem in all its aspects. I am sure that their visit will prove of help 
to us in dealing with this problem. I trust that the Government will give every 
facility to these two representatives of ours. 

It has long been our declared policy and desire to have friendly relations 
with our neighbour nations and peoples, and we are convinced that when we have 
the chance, we shall be able to do so with advantage to all concerned. A free 
India will be strong enough to protect her frontiers, but the real strength that we 
seek to build is the friendship of our Border peoples. We shall try to understand 
their difficulties and make them understand ours, and the contacts that we shall 
develop will, we trust, bring peace and security and economic betterment to both 
sides of the FrontierSt 
23 
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General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No, 12— 6th, June 1940 

The A. I. 0. 0. office has been receiving complaints that the Clause (g) (U) 
of Article X of the Congress Constitution relating to the allotment of delegates' 
seats to the Indian States is being abused and misapplied by several P. C. Os. 
The last meeting of the Working Committee appointed a Sub-Committee consisting 
of Shri Jawahailal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Bhulabhai Desai and J. B. Knpalanil 
the General Secretary to go into this question and make suitable recommendations 
to remedy the said abuse. I am sending you herewith the recommendations which 
the Sub-Committee has made to the Working Committee. You will please go 
through these recommendations and favour me at your earliest convenience 
with your remarks thereon to enable the Sub-Committee to frame its final 
recommendation Si 

Recommendations 

The general rule to be followed is to ensure, as far as possible, that the 
delegates’ seats allotted to a province, on account of the population of the Indian 
States attached to the Province, should not be allotted to others. In the event 
of a sufficient number of Congress members not being made in the States concerned 
or from these States, these seats, or such of them as may be found necessary, 
will not be filled. For the purpose of this calculation, State members of the 
Congress will be either those who belong to a Congress Committee within the 
States, or those who while residing in or connected with the States concerned join 
as primary members of a Congress Committee situated in a non-State area but 
adjoining the State. In order to distinguish the latter class of Congress members, 
a separate register of States members should be kept in the adjoining Congress 
Committee situated outside the confines of this state. 

Keeping the above principle in view, a P. 0. 0. may allot delegates for the 
States’ peoples’ seats, either to a Congress Committee where such exists in a State 
or to the adjoining districts adjoining the State, provided that such delegates’ seats 
shall only be filled if there are a sufficient number of primary members in or 
from the States. In no event will such seats be allotted to areas where there are 
no States’ peoples. 

The above principle cannot be strictly or easily applied to small States and 
to State areas which are closely interwoven with non-State territories. Certain 
variations will have to be made in such cases, otherwise these small State areas 
may be completely disfranchised and neglected. Therefore in the final allotment 
of seats based on States populations, this fact has to be borne in mind and 
provided for. 

The P. C. Cs are requested to apply the above principle and considerations 
to the allotment of these States delegates’ seats and to send these figures with their 
own remarks and recommendations, to enable this Sub-Committee to frame 
its final recommendations. 

Circular— 10th, June 1940 

According to the A. I. 0. 0. Constitution, the last date for the payment of 
provincial quota due to us from you is 30th June, 19dO. Kindly arrange for 
payment of the amount before the said date. 

Circular No, 13— 24th, June 1940 

I am sending you herewith a copy of the statement issued by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee on June 21, 1940 from Waxdha. You will study the 
statement with the close consideration that it deserves. 

Gie statement does not seek to change any of the fundamental principles 
and policies the Congress has followed under the leadership and guidance of Gandhiji 
for the last 20 years for the attainment of the goal of Puma Swaraj. These 
continue to be based upon the principles of Truth and Non-Violence. In 
international affairs the Congress has always declared its faith in universal 
disarmament and the freedom and equality of the peoples of the world. It has 
declared that it has no quarrel with its neighbours with whom it seeks to live in 
peace and amity.^ 

The Working Committee fully realise that there can be no peace in the 
world as long as ‘^imperialist domination over other peoples and countries and a 
suicidal race in armaments” continue. They believe that organised violence on 
however vast a scale is ineffective for the “defence of national freedom and the 
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liberties of people”. They, however, feel that owing to the conditions created by 
the world war, the country may have to pass through a period of internal 
commotion and disorder leading to external aggression. Under such conditions 
the Working Committee are conscious that the Congress has not acquired such 
non-vioj^nt control over the people as would be adequate to resist the forces of 
disorder non-violently. It cannot on that account divest itself of its duty to 
advise the people wherever there is any panic or danger to organise themselves for 
self -protection in the traditional way. 

The Committee have made it clear that the “methods and basic policies of 
non-violence in the national struggle for freedom continue in full force” and we 
are not affected in the least by our inability to extend them to problems which 
are not of the present. All this must be clearly understood and explained to 
Congressmen. 

I would ^ particularly invite your attention to the last but one paragraph of 
the statement in which the Committee have emphasized that the Congress should 
function as an active and disciplined organisation, iir view of the difficult times 
ahead of us. To this end Congressmen in general and all members of the 
executives in particular, should take active and continuous part in Congress work. 
The efforts w'e have been putting forth since Eamgarh in the direction of organis- 
ing and preparing ourselves for the coming struggle through the constructive 
programme should not be relaxed and must be continued with increasing intensity. 

Circular — 18th, July 1940 

Doubts have arisen regarding the policy that is to govern volunteer corps 
organised under Congress auspices. These doubts are due to a misunderstanding 
of the statement issued by the Working Committee from Wardha on June 21, 
1940. In my circular letter No. 13 sending the Wardha statement, I made it 
clear that the fundamental Congress policy of non-violence remains unchanged. 
In spite of this letters asking for clarification continue to be received by the 
A. I. 0. 0. Office. To get an authoritative interpietation the matter was referred 
to the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Delhi. 

The opinion of the Working Committee is that the Wardha statement 
provides for a situation when all civil authority has disappeared and there is 
internal chaos. Only under such circumstances, for purposes of self -protection, 
deviation from the strict policy of non-violence has been contemplated. This also 
because, in the words of the statement “the Congress has not acquired such non- 
violent control over the people as would be adequate to resist the forces of 
disorder non-violently”. None the less it is the earnest hope of the Working 
Committee that if and when such internal conditions of confusion and chaos arise 
the people of India will have acquired sufficient restraint and self-discipline to 
act non-violently. As long as any organised civil authority functions the Congress 
policy of non-violence remains. Non-violence must also continue to be the Congress 
policy for our freedom struggle against British Imperialism. This has been 
abundantly made clear in the Wardha statement. 

All volunteer corps organised by Congressmen or Congress Committees must 
therefore be based on non-violence. Every member of such organisations whether 
he be a Congressman or not must pledge himself to non-violence. The Congress 
pledge in its entirety must however continue to apply to members of the Congress 
volunteer corps ; that is, they must in addition to non-violence pledge themselves 
to spinning, Irhadi and participation in civil disobedience. These special rules 
apply only to Congressmen but the rule of - non-violence must ^ply to all 
volunteer corps organised under Congress auspices with a purely Congress or 
mixed membership. 

Practical reasons also impose upon the country the need for non-violence on 
the members of various volunteer corps. Only on basis of non-violence cm 
communal confiicts be avoided. 


Arrests and Convictions 

The following are some of the cases ^ of arrests, convictions, internments, 
externments, searches, gagging orders, and the like compiled from the daily press 
and reports from Provincial Congress Committees 

In Bengal 

Sylhet, May 6 Mr. Jagneshwax Das has been served with a notice under 
Section 38 of the D. I. A. 
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RajshaU, May 6 Jamini Kanta Majumdar, a prominent Kiishak leader 
of the district has been served with a notice under Section 144, Or. P. 
prohibiting his entry into the police stations of Eamnagar and Atrai. 

Eangpur, May 6 • — Charges have been framed under Section 56(4) of the 
D. I. E. against Mihir lal Mukerjee and Abdul Makshood Sarkar, prominent 
Congress and Krishak workers of the district. 

Dinesh Chandra Lahiri, Secretary, Eangpur District Krishak Samity and 
prominent Congress worker has been arrested under Section 56,4) of D. I* E. 

Serampore, May 6 -—It is learnt that the District magistiate of Hooghly 
has asked Mr, Bhowani Shanker Mukerji, organiser of the Serampore Cultuial 
Conference, not to hold the Cultural Conference within the iurisdiction without 
his permission. 

Mr. Prafulla Sen of Khadi Mandal who has been organising Satyagraha 
Conference at Nakunda in Arambag has been asked not to hold the Conference 
within the limits of the district without the sanction of the District Magistrate. 

jDacca, May 6 :—Satindrachandia Eoy, piominent member, Congress Socialist 
party and ex-detenu was arrested under Section 5G(4) of the D. I. E. 

Dinajpur^ May 6 : — Internment orders under D. I. E. have been served on 
Messrs. Aptdas, Kalipada Sarkar and Janardhan Bhattacharya, Kisan workers 
of the district. 

Eangpur^ May 6 Dineshchandra Lahiri, Secretary, Eangpur District Kiishak 
Samity and a prominent Congress worker has been arrested under Section 56 (4) 
of the D. I. E. for having deliveied an anti-war speech at Mahali. 

Eajshahi .-—Mr. Dinesh Ohakravorty, Mr. Atal Chakra vorty, Mr. Gopal Sarkhel, 
Mr. Janen Sen, Mr, Kali Ghosh, Mr, Biren Sarkar, Mr. Earn Saha and Mr. Sachin 
Biswas are under arrest. The second session of the District Krishak Conference 
could not be held at Parail, as it was deelaied unlawful under D. I. E. 

Faridpur, May 8 Ex-detenu Eohini Bhattacharya has been sentenced to 
one yearns E. I, in connection with his recent political activities. 

Dacca, May 8 An order of ‘home internment’ was served on Mr. 
Mrityunjay Eoy, Assistant Secretary, District Forward Bloc under the D. 1. E. 
He will have to report himself once a week to the police station. 

Dacca, May 7 *— An ex-detenu Nepalchandra Nag, a prominent worker of 
the Narayanganj Textile Labour Union has been arrested under D. I. E. on a 
charge of holding a Congress Workers’ Conference on March 31 without permission. 

Calcutta, May 7 : — Mr. Jagat Bose, a labour leader, was served with an order 
by the Govt, of Bengal to quit Calcutta, 24 Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly and 
Aeansol sub division of the Burdwan Distiict within 24 hours. 

Brahmanbarta, May 7 : — Primalkanti Dhar, a student of the 2nd year class 
of Brindaban College was arrested under D. I. E. 

Calcutta : — Calcutta Gazette publishes the list of the following persons on 
whom orders of externment have been served, directing them not to remain in 
any place within the limits of Calcutta and its suburbs and the districts of 24 
Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly, the Asansol Sub-division of the Burdwan district 
and the sadar sub-division of the Midnapore district 

Mahammad Musa Khan, Deo Saran Bhagat, Mia Box, Shaikh Bhartu Mia, 
Eaj Bahadur Khan, Bhandoo Shah, Bechan Ali, Shaik Mohd. Sariff, Daroga 
Singh, Shariff Khan, Index Pasi, Dhanu Eaj war. Earn Asrey Mallik, Bandoo 
Eajowar, Narendra Nath Goswarai, Earn Asis Singh, Lal Bahadur Pandey, Sk. 
Dubar, Abdul Latif, Earn Dular Singh, Bisseswar Koiry, Hanif Khan, Amjed Ali, 
Nepali Thakur, Mustafa Hossain, Eahamat All, Earn Sumer Passi, Sh. Ohhotte, 
Pratap Tewary, Eaghunath Thakur, Dachoo Thakur, Ali Jan Khan, Bolaki 
Bhagat, Haiinandan Choudhury and Harihar Missir. 

Dtnajpur, May 8 .'—Notices under D. I. E. are understood to have been 
served upon Sjts. Nishith Kundu, M. L. A., Bibhuti Guha, Janardan Bhattacharjee, 
Susil Sen, Kali Sarkar, Ganen Sarkar, Gul Mahammad, Anath Boy, prominent 
kisan workers prohibiting them from participating in public meetings and 
processions for 6 months without previous permission of the District Magistrate. 

Hili or Hijh, May 8 A notice under Section D. I. E. has been served on 
Sit. Pratap Chandra Majumdar, a prominent Congress worker by the District 
Magistrate of Dinajpur asking him not to convene, organise, hold or take part in 
any public procession, meeting or assembly without permission from the District 
Magistrate. Any person contravening the order shall be punishable with imprison- 
jhent for a term which may extend to 3 years and be also liable to fine. 

fialurghat^ May 9 .-—Notices under D. L E. prohibiting to hold public 
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processi 9 ns, meetings or assemblies without notice have been served on the 
Secretaiies of Balurghat Sub-duisional Congress Committee and the Pleaders’ and 
Muktears’ Bar Associations and individually on Mr, S. C. Bagchi, Pleader and Mr, 
Kalinaiayan Sanyal, Muktear. 

Kushtia, May 8 Fiesh restraint orders under D. I, E. were served on Mr. 
Dhirendra Nath Das Gupta, 0ecietaiy, KusLtia Hub-divisional Congiess Committee, 
Munshi Bahadurali Biswas, Vice-Cbauman of the Kiishtia Municipality, Mozaharli 
Biswas and Omarali, membeis of tlie Kushtia Textile Vvorkeis’ Union *for period of 
1 month after the expiry of the tern of one month of the restraint Older of the 
District Magistrate Nadia. 

Dacca, May 9 : — Ex-Andaman prisoner, Annada Pal and two otheis Piomatha 
Nundy and Piofulla Chakravaity weie arrested under D. I. E, on a charge of 
holding a Congress Woikeis’ Conteience at Dacca on Maich 31 without peimi^ion. 

Malda, May 9 Mr. Sudhendii Jha a Kisan leader of the distiict has been 
sentenced to pay a fine ot Es. lUO in default to undergo E. I. for G months under 
D. I. E. for having organised a meeting without peimibsion. 

Ltnaipur May 10 Neaily a dozen internment oideis under D. I. E. have been 
served upon Bibhutibhushan Mitra, Secietary, Student Fedeiation of Gurgola, 
Kahmeshranjan Chakravarty, Janaidan Biiattacharji, Kalipada Sarkar, Ajitchandra 
Das and other Eisan workers. 

Netrokona, May 10 Tarak Nath Eoy, acting Secretary of Sub-divisional 
Kisan Committee has been airested under the D. I. A. 

Sylhet, May 10 Jitendra K. Bhattacharya, a Kisan leader and member of 
the local board was ariested under Sections 143 and 447/339, I. P. C. in connection 
with Bhatipara agrarian tiouble. 

Mymensiyigh, May 14 Mr. Dhirendra N. Eay, of Dacca an assistant in the 
office of the local Forwaid Bloc was served yesterday with a notice directing 
him to leave Mymensingh district within 24 hours. 

Calcutta, May 14 : — Mrs. Bimal Prativa Devi, former detenu was served with 
a notice by the Bengal Government under D. I. A. directing her not to enter the 
industiial area of Buxnpore (near Asansol). 

Kushtia, May 16 : — A notice under D I. A. was served on Mr. Suresh Chandra 
Eoy, Secietary of Local Congress Committee oideiing him to reside and remain 
within his local residential house and not to communicate with others on political or 
labour matteis for a peiiod of one month. 

Netrakona, May 14 Iilaulvi Miafaruddin Ahmed, woiker of the Sub-divisional 
Kishak Samity was sentenced under rule 38 (5) of the D. I. A. 

Mymensingh, May 16 : — Mr, Eadhika Dutta of Pabna has been convicted 
under D. I. A. and sentenced to 1 year’s E. I. 

Linajpur, May 13 The Distiict Magistrate, Dinajpur has promulgated an 
order under D. I. E. prohibiting the holding, convening, organising or taking part 
in public procession, meeting or assembly from the 2nd May to the 20th October 
1940 without at least 3 day’s notice in writing to the appropriate autlioiities and 
without their previous written permission. 

Mymensingh, May 14 : — Mr. Nihar Eanjan Dutta, a Congress worker has been 
served with a notice * by the District Magistrate of Mymensingh directing him to 
refrain from such activities as would cause disaffection towards the Government 
and tension of feeling between various classes of the population. 

Calcutta Mr. Pravas Sen, member of the A. I. Students” Council and the 
Bengal Trade Union Congress has been served with an order by the Commissioner 
of Police, Calcutta directing him not to deliver any speech or otherwise to take 
part in any public piocesbiori, meeting or assembly within the meaning of 
Sub-rule 2 of Eule 56 of the D, I. E. The order shall remain in force for 
one year. 

Agartala. May 17 Mr. Hariganga Basak, General Secretary,^ Tripura Eajya 
Gana Parishad and a prominent Congress worker of Q'ipperah district has been 
served with an order of the district Magistrate, Tippexah under D. I. E. to leave 
the district within 48 hours. 

Camilla, May 16 The D. M. of Tipperah has issued order under D. I. A. 
stating that no meetings or processions should be held in the distiict without 
previous permission of the same for a week in advance. 

Sun, May 17 Mahesh press has deposited a sum of Es. 1.000 as security as 
demanded by the D. M. of Birhhum in connection with the publication of 2 
articles ‘Birbhumer Katha’, a vernacular weekly, printed and published by the 
Mahesh Press under the editorship of Nitya Naryana Banerji. The paper was 
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charged Tpith systematically carrying on a campaign of vilification of Government 
servants and has suspended publication for the time being. 

Chittagong May, S3 Patitpaban Nandi, intermediate candidate who had 
been arrested on March 7 for possession of a pioscribed issue of a paper was 
sentenced to 9 months K. I. under D. I. A. 

Sylhet, May S4 Biresh Chandra Misia, Secietary of Sylhet D. 0. 0. and 
Satyabrata Datta, Secretary of the T. C. C. vrere sentenced to pay a fine of 
Es. 20 each or in default to undergo one week’s S. I. for having led an unlicensed 
procession on Januaiy 26 at Sylhet. They pieferied jaih 

Sylhet^ May S7 ;—Kali Prasanna Das, Secretary of the Sylhet Scavengers’ 
Union has been ai rested under D. L R. 

Calcutta .—In exercise of the power conferred by Sub-rule (1) of Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, the Governor of Bengal, by a notification of 
the Calcutta Gazettee, May 2d, directs that except in so far as he may be permitted 
by the Governor, the undermentioned persons shall not at any time after the 
expiry of 48 hours from the service of this order be in any place within the 
province of Bengal. 

1. Kartar Singh alias Ghari, son of Gawan Singh, police-station Makodar, 
district Jullundur and Chak 193 (Sarin) police-station Kurrian walla, district 
Lyallpur, and also 118A, Ashutosh Mukerji Road, Calcutta. 

2. Dharambir Singh, son of A. F Soares alias Arjun Singh of Aldena, 
police-station Corona Bardez, Goa and 95A, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

3. Naina Singh, son of Thakiir Singh of Dhut Kalan, Banga Kapurthala 
State, and also of 118A, Ashutosh Mukerjee Road, Calcutta. 

Chittagong, May 29 : — Mr. Kalipada Sen Gupta, a Labour organiser, was 
arrested for alleged violation of an Older under the Defence of India Rules. 
Mr. Birendra Das Gupta, Secretary of the Rail Road Workers Union, has been 
externed from the district of Chittagong under the same rules. 

Sj. Bankim Chandra Mukeriee, member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
representing labour, a former President of the All-India Tarde Union Congress 
and a member of the presidium of the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha, was 
arrested under D. I. R. 

Comtlla, May 29 .-—Four Congress and labour workers, Umesh Lai Singh, 
Haii Ganga Basak, Sachindra Lai Singh and Ananta Lai De, have been served 
with notices, under the Defence of India Rules, by the District Magistrate of 
Tipperah, directing them to leave the district immediately. 

Notices have also been served on five others, Haralal Saha, Chandia Sekhax 
Das, Nepal Chandra Naha, Sailendra Kumar Roy and Brojendra Kumar Chakravarty, 
restricting their movements, 

Jharia, May 29 : — Mr, Hafiz Jalal-ud-din, Vice-President of the Labour Party, 
Bengal, has been served with a notice under the Defence of India Rules by the 
Government of Bihar, directing him to quit Chota Nagpur. 

Krishnagar, May SO . — Mr. Somnath Lahiry, a Bengal member of the 
A. I. C. C. and a prominent labour leader, who was ordered to leave Calcutta and 
suburbs in March last, has been further ordered, under the Defence of India Rules, 
to leave the district of Nadia immediately. 

Calcutta, June 6 The Offices of the All-India Kisan Sabha, the Bengal 
Provincial Kisan Sabha and the Calcutta Tramway Workers’ Union were searched 
this morning by the special branch of police who seized several papers including 
a copy of the constitution of the B. P. Kisan Sabha. 

Serampore, June 8 Tbe Serampore Sub-divisional Congress Office and the 
residence of Chandra Mohan Nandy of the town were raided by the police early 
this morning. Papers and books have been seized. Nandy has been taken in custody, 

Calcutta, June 8 '—Summonses have been served on the Editor and Printer 
and Publisher of the MatHbhuim, a nationalist Bengali daily, by the Oh. Presidency 
Magistrate, directing them to appear before him on June 19 to answer charges 
under the D. I. A. in connexion with the publication of a piece of news regarding 
the Bihar Provincial Students’ Conference in the issue of the paper of May 1. 

Calcutta, June 12 .-—The security of Rs. 500 deposited by tbe Printer and 
Publisher of the English weekly ‘Forward Blok’, edited by Mr. Subhas C. Bose, 
has been forfeited to the Government under the India Press (Emergency) Act. 

Calcutta On 2 separate petitions of complaint filed by the Detective 
Department of the Calcutta Police, Mr. R, Gupta, Ch. Presidency Magistrate issued 
summons under the D, I. R. against Sjt. Satyandra Nath Majumdar. editor and 
Sjt. Buresh Oh. Bhattacharji, printer-publisher of Ananda Bazar Fatnka and against 
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Sjt. ^ Hemendra Prasad Ghosh editor and Bjt. Sashi Bhusan Dutta, printer- 
publisher of Basumatt for the publication on April 7 of two articles entitled ‘Odds 
and Ends’ and ‘Leftists’ in the papers respectively. 

Chittagong Mr. Sukhendu Dastidar and 11 others, including students and 
peasants have been arrested under D. I. A. for holding May Day in Jaistapura 
without previous sanction of the District Magistrate. 

Narayangan;} : — Mr. Brajendra Chandra Das ex-detenu has been arrested. 

Calcutta .•—Summons have been issued against Mr. Janaki Jiban Ghosh, editor, 
Advance and Mr. E. S. Virley, printer and publisher of Advance under D. L B. 
for the publication of an article entitled ‘Duty of Present Day Students’ in the 
paper of May 1. 

Calcutta : — Mr. Makhanlal Sen, editor of Bharat^ a vernacular daily, Mr. 
Bankim Chandra Sen, editor of Desh^ a vernacular daily, and Mr. Nirmal Chandra 
Banerji, editor of Duma, another vernacular daily and printers and publishers of 
these three journals appeared today before the Ch. Presidency Magistrate to answer 
a charge under the D. I. E. for the publication of articles in the papers in 
contravention of the Government order in connexion with the celebration of 
‘National Week’ by the B. P. 0. 0. (suspended) and speeches by Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Swami Sahajanand Saras wati. 

Calcutta, June 14 : — P. Ghose, an ex-detenu, was arrested under D. 1. A. 

Dinajpur, June 16 Satyendra Nath Eoy, Secretary, Thakurgaon Sub- 
Divisional Congress Committee and Assistant Secretaiy, Dinajpur District Kisan 
Committee and Mrinal Kumar Taluqdar, a kisan Organiser have been served with 
notices to leave this district within 24 hours and not to enter within three months. 

Haji Mohammud Anesh, Pleader, President, Dinajpur District Krishak Samity 
and Vice-President, Thakurgaon Sub-Divisional Congress Committee has been 
arrested under Section 56 of D. I. A. for holding procession and meetings without 
previous permission. 

Calcutta, June IS Mr. Nani Das Gupta and Mr. Manoranjan Das Gupta, 
two prominent Congress woikers in Calcutta, have been arrested under D. I, R. 

Narayanganj\ June 18 : — Mr. Bar in Ghose, a labour leader of Narayanganj, 
Textile Union was arrested on Saturday last under the D. I. E. 

Chittagong, June 11 Eestriction orders served under D, I. E. on eight local 
youths have been renewed. 

Calcutta, June 18 Mr. Mani Bisbnu Chaudhury, a member of the A. I. 
Students Council was arrested under the D. I. E. 

Calcutta, June 21 By notification in the Calcutta Gazette. H, E. the 
Governor of Bengal has, under the D. I. R. directed that (1) Panchu Gopal Banerji 
of Jessore and of 4/3, Nilmony Ganguly Lane, Calcutta ; (2) Ananta Kumar 

Sarkar of Katipara, Khulna and of 2, Khelat Ghose Lane and 5, Duff Lane, 
Calcutta ; (3) Saroj Mukherjee of Bahadurpur, Burdwau and of 21, Noor Md. Lane, 
Calcutta shall not at any time after the expiry of torty-eight hours from service 
of these oiders be in any place within the limits of Calcutta and its suburbs and 
the districts of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly, the Asansol Sub-division of 
Burdwan district and the Sadar Sub-division of the Midnapore district. 

Mr. Saroj Mukerjee and two others have been arrested under D. I. A, 

Calcutta^ June 26 Mr. Debendra Nath Sukul, a member of the A. L 
0. C. and Acting President of the Budge Budge Jute Woikers’ Union, was arrested. 

Calcutta, June 27 Mr. Rajendra Dev, president of the suspend^ B. P, 0. 0. 
was arrested under the D. I. A. 

Calcutta, June 27 Further publication, sale and distribution of the pam- 
phlets entitled “A Draft Resolution on the War and Our Tasks” and “Ramgarh 
and After” have been prohibited by the Government of Bengal, by a notification 
issued under D. I. R. 

Brahmanbaria, May 4 : — Parimal Dhar alias Tulshi, an I. A. student of 
Habiganj College was arrested under D. I. A. Some books and literature are repor- 
ted to have been seized from his place. 

In the Punjab 

Jullundur May 2 Sarder Ui^agar Singh was arrested from his village, 
Punalian Kalan under the D. I. A. Bhai Sunder Singh Makhauspuri, an exconvict 
of the “Babar Akali Conspiracy Case” has also been taken into custody under the 
same Act. 

Bohtak, May 6 — Ch, Mehar Singh a prominent Congress worker of village 
Madina was arrested under the D. I. A. 
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Lahore, i7 The Pun jab Government has under D. I. R. proscribed 
the pamphlet in Gurmukhi entitled “Sri Guru Govind Singhji-ki-Bhawishat BanL’' 

Multan, May 18 : — Ohaudhri Ata XJllah, piesident of the Multan Congress 
Committee was arrested under D. I* A. , ^ . 

Lahore, May 20 Rajkumar, a student of Delhi was arrested under D. I. R. 

Jullundur, May 20 Pandit Mohan Lai, and Mr. Satya Prakash, President and 
the Secretary of the Una Tehsil Congress Committee have been arrested under the 
Defence of India Act for alleged objectionable speeches during the National Week. 

Lahore, May 21 Gian Ghand, a Congress worker of Hoshiarpur was senten- 
ced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Jullundur, May 23 Pandit Har Chand Apra, President of the Phillaur Tehsil 
Congress Committee, and Sant Eullia Earn, a prominent Congress worker of Apra 
were arrested under D. I. E. for deliveiing alleged objectionable speeches dining 
the National Week. 

Jullundur, May 23 Mr. Harbans Singh Karnana, former General Secretary 
of the District Kisan Committee has been placed under strict police suiveillance. 

Lahore, May 23 Basaiit Kumai, Office Secretary of the Lahore District Con- 
gress Committee, was arrested under the D. I. E. 

Qujranwala, Mag 29 Haibans Lai, Secretary Eampur Congress Committee 
was convicted under D. I. E. and sentenced to one year’s ligoious imprisonment 
for a speech made at his village on Maich 23. 

Lahore, June 2 Hafiz Salamat Ullah a blind Ahrar dictator, was arrested 
in his village in Jullunder under D. I. A for reciting all alleged anti-recruitment 
poem. * 

Lahore, June 7 Mr. Dhanwantri, President of the D. C. C, of Lahore was 
arrested under D. I. A. 

Ahmad Khan Lassi, Propaganda Secretary of the Las Bella Nationalist Party 
of Sind, was arrested recently for distributing certain communist liteiature, and 
was released on bail, has been re- arrested for distributing communist pamphlets again. 

Mr. Bhabhti Prasad, a Congress worker of the district and a member of 
District Satyagrgha Committee has been arrested under D. I. A. 

Mohanlal, a labour worker, was arrested under D. I. E. His house was also 
searched and some papers seized. 

Simultaneous searches weie made in several other places including the house 
of .Eajkrishan Dev Dutt, Eatan Singh and EanglaL The office of the Press Woikeis 
Union was also raided. 

Eohtak, June 6 Oh. Meex Singh of the District Congress Committee Eohtak, 
was sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment under D. I. A. 

Amritsar, June 17 Ghulam Mahamad alias Ezi Hindi, who was .recently 
interned here under D. I. A. has been ordered today by the Punjab Government 
not to take part in any meeting or procession of more than filve persons in any 
place within Amritsar Municipal limits nor participate in any political movement. 
He had also been directed to report twice daily to the Station House Officer Amrit- 
sar Police at 7 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Lahore, June 24 Laza Sunamrai, a Congressman of Lahore, was arrested at 
Fazilka on a warrant issued from Jullunder under the Defence of India. 

Lahore, June 20 Maulvi Ahmad Ali, President of the Anjuman, Khadamuddin 
and the Imam of Sheranwali Mosque was arrested under D. I. A. 

Ludhiana, June 27 Baba Eur Singh M. L. A. Punjab and Sardar Hazara 
Singh Hamdam have been arrested following raids on their houses- 

Lahorer June ^ :-~Over half a dozen communists were arrested in Lahore 
following simultaneous raids carried out by the police at a number of places inclu- 
ding the Bradlaugh Hall. The arrested persons include Mr. Eamchandra, President 
of the Lahore District Congress Committee, Mr. Eajbans, President ot the Student 
Federation, Prof. Abdulla Safdar, Mr. Firozubin Mansur and Sardar Kultar Singh 
brother of the late Bhagat Singh. 

Lahore, June 27 Master Kabul Singh, Master Hari Singh, Sardar Sohan 
Singh Josh and Sardar Harian Singh memDers of the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
have been arrested under D, I. E. 

In the United Provinces 

Unao Mr. Sewakram, a member of the Government bench of Honorary 
Magistrate at Safipur, has been arrested under the D. I. A. 

Bareilly, May 6 Mr. K. E Eukum Singh, a Congress M. L. A. was arrested 
at Badaun under Section 107, Or. P. 0. in connection with the agitation started 
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against tlie District authorities of Badaun regarding the promulgation of some 
orders which are alleged to have infringed the rights of the Hindus. 

Cawnpore, May 14 Mr. Eajkishore, labour leader has been arrested under 
Kule 30, D. I. A. on a charge of having delivered objectionable speeches at labour 
meetings recently held. 

Mr. Devi Prasad, another leader was arrested under Section 1151, Cr. P. C. 
on the giound of appiehension that he might commit some cognizable offence. 
He will also be prosecuted under Eule 30, D. I. A. for, as alleged, delivering 
objectionable speeches. 

Lucknow, May 17 .-—The Office of the U. P. Provincial Forward Bloc was 
searched for proscribed literatuie. 

Etawah, May 14 ‘Krantikari Hitler’, a book by Aditya Kumar Bajpai, 
printed and published by the Hindu Press, Etawah lias been declared forfeited to 
H. M’s Government under the D. I. A. 

A security of Es. 1000 has also been demanded from the keeper of the press. 

Gorakhpur, May 9 : — Mr. Jagdish Pathak, a Socialist member of the 
U* P. 0. 0. has been arrested under D. I. A. in connexion with certain speeches 
delivered by him on May Day. 

Cawnpore, May 30 .—Mr. Phulchand Katyar, a prominent Congress worker 
has been arrested under Section 38, D. I. A. 

Gorakhpur, May 14 . — Mr. Akchaibar Singh, General Secretary of Gorakhpur 
D, C. C. and a member of the U. P. O. 0. was arrested under Section 38 of 
D. I. A. 

Muttra, May 13 Mr. Adavait Kumar Goswami, General Secretary, Forward 
Bloc, Biindaban has been sentenced to 2^ years’ E. 1. under two sections, that is, 
one year under the D. I. A. and 1^ years for conspiracy. 

Unao, May 14 * — Mr. Damodar Das Agarwal, joint secretary of the Unao 
D. 0. 0. has been sentenced to one year’s S. I. and a fine of Es. 250 or in default 
four months’ further imprisonment. 

Bash Pt. Lalta Prasad, Secretary, D, C. C. has been arrested under 

Section 34/3, D. I. A. 

Unao Mr. Eamghulam, who was being prosecuted under the D. I. E. 
for delivering a speech in a public meeting held at village Deotara on Feb. 3 
was sentenced to 1 year’s S. I. 

Mr. Jagprasad of Tahsil Purwa was arrested under D. O. A. 

U7iao Mr. Parmatma Din who was being tried under the D. I. A, was 
sentenced to one year’s S. I. 

Lucknow : — Mr. Sujanchand of Forward Bloc has been sentenced to four 
years’ E. I. and a fine of Es. 20 or in default three months’ further imprisonment 
including two months’ solitary confinement for distributing anti-war leaflets and 
occupying the Magistrate’s chair in the court room. 

Lucknow : — Mr. Pulin Behari Baneiji, General Secretary of Lucknow Congress 
Committee was arrested under a warrant fiom Mainpuri. 

Azamgarh, May 23 : — Mr. Algurai Shastry, M. L. A. who is undergoing one 
year’s impiisonment under Sec. 108, Cr. P. 0. in the Azamgarh Jail has been 
served with another warrant under D. I. A. 

Aligarh, May 27 Swami Sarnanand, Chairman, Eeception Committee, 
Aligarh District Conference was arrested on May 20 in Nayabans under D. I. A. 

Fatehgarh, May 27 * — Pt. Eamswaroop Pande, a prominent Congress worker 
of Cawnpore who was arrested about 3 weeks ago at Thathia under Section 38 of 
the D. I. A., has been convicted and sentenced to 2 years’ E. I. 

BuUanpore : — Earn Prasad Pande, Secretary of the Mandal Congress Committee 
of Jamaon in the district of Sul tan pore was arrested under Eule 38 of D, I. A. 

Jhansi, May 27 M. Gajadhar Singh, General Secretary of D. C. C. has 
been sentenced to 1 year’s S. I. for refusal to furnish a security to be of good 
behaviour. Several places including the office of the D. G, O. and T. C, O. and 
of Jansangram, a Hindi Weekly Journal and the residence of Mr. Bhagwandas, 
ex-Bhusaval Bomb Case Prisoner were searched. 

Allahabad : — Mr. Padmakant Malviya, Secretary of the Local Forward Bloc 
and Chairman of the Health Committee of the Municipal Board and Mr. Kedarnath 
Malviya have been arrested by the local police under D. E. Their houses were 
also searched. 

Lucknow, May 28 : — Mi. Sunderlal Gupta, M. L. A.i has been arrested 
under D. I. A, 

Aligarh, May 27 The office of the D* C. C. Aligarh was searched for the 
24 
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cyclostyled copies of the Ramgarh Congress resolution on war which was 
distributed in the city. 

Lucknouo, May 30 Mr. Shafiqiie Ahmad Naqvi, a prominent labour and 
CoDgiess worker was arrested under Section 129 of D. I A. 

Dehra Dun, May 30 ;~Mr. Om Prakash, a congressman was sentenced to 
one yearns R. I. and a fine of Rs. 100 in default 3 months’ further imprisonment 
under D. I. A. 

Agra Dr. Eaghubardayal Chaturvedi and Mr. Krishnaswami were sentenced 
to 6 months* each under D. I. A. 

Maulvi Saeed Hussain, a prominent Congress member was arrested under 
the D* I* R. 

Hardoi, May 21 Pt. Ramswarup Shukla, publicity officer and Treasurer 
D. 0. C. and a member of the P. C. C. was arrested under D. I. A* 

Sultanpore Th. Bai]nath Singh, President, Mandal Congress Committee, 

Tikri was arrested at his residence under D, I. A, in connection with an alleged 

revolutionary song which he is said to have sung in a Congress meeting held 
at Debriyawan. 

Hapur, May 29 ;-~Mr. Gukuldas of the A. I. S. A. was arrested here by 
Meerut Police under Sec. 129 of D. I. A. 

Mainpuri -—Mr. Madhonarain Mudgal, a prominent Congress worker of 
Mainpuri district has been served with a notice by the District Magistrate 

directing him not to deliver any speech within the district for a period of 

2 months, 

Agra, HI ay 22 * — Maulana Syed Hasan, Vice-President of the Agra Town 
Congress Committee was arrested under D, h A. for making an alleged objection- 
able speech. 

Gorakhpur, June 21 . — Mr. Krishna Shanker Srivastava, a lawyer of Kasia 
was arrested under D. I. A. 

Mr. Bnjkishore Sastri, a labour inspector of the P. 0. C. has also been 
arrested under D. I. A. 

Agra, June 19 Mr. Naharsingh, a member of the D. C. 0. and a former 
member of the U. P. P. C. 0. was arrested under D. I, A. 

Benares : — Mr. Piomode Lahiri, Secretary Mazdoor Sabha was sentenced to 
one year’s B. I. under Sec. 38 of D. I A. 

Agra, May 30 The City Magistrate convicted Mr. Jivaram Paliwal, editor 
and Sripatlal Dube, printer and publisher of Saimk and sentenced them to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment each and a fine of Rs. 800 and Rs. 500 respectively or in 
default of the fine sis months’ further imprisonment. 

The police arrested Mr. Hafiz, a labour worker under D. I. A. 

Meerut, May 30 Sherjung, an es-convict of the Ahmedabad dacoity case, was 
arrested under the D. I. A. 

Allahabad Mr. Abanikanti Ohakravarti, an es-political prisoner from Bengal 
who is at present at Allahabad, has been served with an order under D. I. A. 
directing him to confine himself within the province of Bengal with effect from 
June 1. 

Allahabad, June 7 : — Dr. Rammanohar Lohia was arrested in the premises of 
the A. I. C, 0. Office under the D. I. A. 

SiiltanpuT, June 3 Mr. Kedarnath Arya, member of A. I. C. 0, was 

arrested under D. I. A, 

Dehra Dun June 7 Mr. Surendra Pande and Mr. Viiendra Pande of 
Oawnpore who have been attending the 0. L Political Study Summer Session of 
Radical Congressmen here, were arrested under D. I, A, on a warrant from 
Oawnpore. 

unao, June 8 : — Mr. Badaprasad Avasthi and Jag Prasad, Vice-president of 
the A. D. 0. 0* a former R. D. Oiganiser respectively were sentenced to one year’s 
R. I. under D. I. A. 

Meerut, June 8 :--The police raided a shop of a book-seller in Ghaziabad and 
seized some communist literature. The owner of the shop was arrested under 
D. I, A. and lodged in Meerut Jail. 

Lucknow : — Mr. Prakash Chandra Pande, General Secretary of the Electric 
Supply Workers’ Union was arrested in Aminabad at 5 p.m. under Secs. 38 and 
34 of the D. I. A. 

- Searches were made in the houses of Mr. Shekhar Nath Gangoli, Mr. 

Makuimnath> Secretary, Unao Congress Mandal, Mr. Rud Narain Disit, Secretary, 
Unao Kisaa Sangh and Baley Sharma, Secretary, Kisan Singh, Safipur. 
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Bareilly : — Mr. Damodar Swamp Seth was arrested under D. I. A. 

Aligarh : — Th. Malkhan Sing.h, T. L. A. Piesident of Aligarh D. C. G. and Th. 
Netrapal Singh, editor of Swadesh, a Congress Weekly were arrested under D. I. A. 

Unao :-~The houses of Mr. Sahiblal of Safi pur, Mr. Daya Shanker Sailani, 
member of the P. 0. 0 and Mr. Chatrapal Singh were searched. 

Jhansi Mr. Nityanand, Secretary of the D. 0. C. Mr. Balkrishna Sarma, 
President of the Barwasagar Mandal Congress and Mr. Narain Dass Khare, a mem- 
ber of the D. C. C.^ were arrested under D. I. A. 

Lucknow ; — Simultaneous raids were carried out in Lucknow for the recovery 
of an Urdu book entitled Azadi Ki Nazmen edited by Mr. Sibte Hasan. 

Lucknow i June 19 ; — Police carried out a search of residence of Mrs. Brajesh 
Singh. 

Allahabad, Jane 18 '.-—Police have arrested Mr. Om. Prakash Sangal and Mr* 
Eadhanath Chopra to be detained under Sec. 129 of D. I. A, 

Dehra Dun, Jane 19 : — Eesidence of Mr. M. N. Eoy was raided and some 
books, letters and leaflets written in German language were seized. 

Police raided the house of Eajabahadur Prem Pratap Singh, son of Eaja 
Mahendra Pratap. The search continued for 8 hours during which correspondence 
that passed between Pern Pratap and his father and a postcard written in German 
were seized. 

Cawnpore,June 81 ; — Mr, Devidatta Agnohotri, President of Deputy ka Parao 
Ward Congiess Committee was arrested under Eules 34 and 38 (5) of D. I. A. 

Muziifar 7 iagar, June 22 : — A warning to the members of the Muzaflfarnagar 
Bar Association is reported to have been issued by the Collector of this district 
asking them to study the D. I A. because the Association passed a resolution 
expressing its inability to contribute to the war fund. 

Jhansi, June 22 : — Bhagwandas Mohar, a former prisoner of Lahore Conspiracy 
Case was arrested under D. I. A. 

Benares, June 24 : — Mr. Sunderlal Gupta, M. L. A. who was being tried under 
Section B8 of D, 1. A. was sentenced to 18 months’ E. I. with a fine of Es. 200 in 
default further rigorous imprisonment for 6 months. 

Benares : — Mr. Shiva Pujan Tripathi, a prominent Congress worker was 
arrested under Sec 129 of D. I. A. 

Basil Mr. Krishna Chandra Sharma was arrested under D. I. A. 

Lucknow : — Mr. Kanhaiyalal Kacker was arrested under Sec. 38, D. I, A. 

Lucknow Mr. Srikiishna Varma, Secretary of Hazratganj War Congress 
Committee and Mr. Jailal were arrested under D. I. A. Eule 36. 

In Bihar 

Baxaul, May 3 Sant Sewak Prasad, General Secretary, Champaran District 
Socialist Party has been arrested under D. I. A. 

Patna, May 3 Three Kisan Sabha workers have been arrested in Betiah on 
the ‘May Day’ under the D. I, E. 

Patna, May 2 : — The Bihar Police served today a notice on Anil Mitra, a 
communist now residing in Kadamkuan, Patna, directing him not to live anywhere 
in Bihar and quit the province within 24 hours. 

Patna, May 3 : — The office of the "Janata^ a Leftist Hindi Weekly and the press 
in which the journal is printed were searched by the police this morning and certain 
leaflets and manuscripts were seized. 

Baxaul, May 8 Pt. Kedarmani Shukla, a former political prisoner, has been 
arrested at Bettiah, under D I. E. Mahant Dhanaraj Puri, the President of the 
Champaran District Kisan Sabha has also been arrested. 

Swami Basantrananda Giri, Secretary of the Saran Kisan Sabha, Ohapra and 
Pandit Braja Behari Misra were sentenced to 2\ years’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 35 (5) D of the D. I, E. by Sub-Divisional Officer. 

Mr. Jogeshwar Singh, President of the Sonepur Than a Kisan Sabha, was 
arrested at S^onepur under Section 38 (5) of the D. I, E. 

The Government of Bihar issued an order, under the D. I. A. externing Sj» 
Eamesh Chandra Acharya, an ex-detenue, from the Piovince of Bihar. 

Patna, May 12 It is reported from Monghyr that Mr. Bhola Pd, a promin- 
ent Kisan worker and active member of the Students Federation has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Patna, May IS : — Mr. Eambriskh Benipuri, editor of the *Janaf a local Hindi 
Weekly, was convicted and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment by the 
City Magistrate today under Sec, 38 of the D. I. A. 
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Faina, May 14 Mr. Sheobachan, Secretary of the Saran Thana Congress 
Committee and Mr. Jivendra Brahmachari, Vice President of the Saran District 
Congress Committee were convicted for delivering antiwar speeches, and sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es. 100 or in default to six 
months’ further rigoious impiisonment each. 

Mr. Basant Nandgiri, Secretary of the Saran District Kisan Sabha was 
taken into custody under the D. I. A. 

Qaya, May 15 Mr. Eambalak Sharma, Secretary of the Sub-divisional 
Kisan Sabha, Jehanbad, has been airested under D. I. E. 

Patna, May 16 Pandit Sheelbhadra Ya ee, M. L. A. was arrested here this 
morning under D. I. A. 

Feni, May 15 Mr. Susil Kumar Majumdar, an ex-detenu of Sahadepur 
Peni, has been served with an order of externment asking him to leave the place 
forthwith. 

Patna, May 17 :~-Four Hindi leaflets, stated to contain matters prejudicial to 
the Defence of India Eules, have been declared proscribed and all their copies 
forfeited by the Government of Bihar, according to a Gazette notification. 

Jamalpur, May 25 Babu Karey Singh was arrested under the D. I. E 

Motihari, May 28 Umashankar Sukla and Sant Sevak, who have been sen- 
tenced to undergo two months’ rigorous impiisonment and to pay a fine of Es 50 
each under the Police Act are awaiting another trial under Section 38 of the 
D. I. A. 


Patna, Jun^ 1 The police carried out searches in a number of houses and 
institutions in Ha 3 ipur. 

Monghyr, May 31 :-Ahout m copies oi Si mndi book entitled “Antaijwala” 
have been seized by the police, who raided the residence of the author. Mi. Naresh 
Prasad Varma Yishaiad, and the press where the book was printed. 

Permanand Piasad. a college student, has been arrested here under D. I E 

Patna, June 16 :—Kanahai Singh, a kisan of Patna district was arrested at 
Paliganj yesterday, under the D. I. A. 

Patna, June 18 ^Mr. Sagar Singh, a prominent kisan worker, was arrested at 
Masaurhi under the D. I. A, 

Hajipur, June 24 members of the Muzaflarpur D. 0. 0. residing in 

Gandhi Ashram at Hmipur were arrested and some pamphlets published by the 
Bihar Congress Socialist Party seized by the police under D. I. A 

Bhagalpur. June SO ;-Mr Deva Narain Misra and several others have been 
jested under D. I A. Pandit Panohanand Jha, Manager, Siivastava Press 
Bhagalpur was arrested under D. LA. ’ 

Gaya^ June 24 J— Mr. Abdul Aziz, a member of the Congress Socialist Party 
and a Congress worker of Gaya distnct was arrested under 07 I A ^ 

. . :-On the strength of a warrant issued by the District Magis- 

teate of D^ra Dun, the Kotwali police arrested Mr. Parmanand, the General 
Secretary of the League of Eadical Congressmen of Bihar 'jreneiai 

ed unto D^®I° A Secretary of the Bihar Socialist Party was arrest- 

Patna June SS Mr. Chandra Singh, es-political prisoner of Bihar is reported 
to have been arrested at Calcutta under D. I. A. acjjuulu 


In Bombay 

Bombay, SS ^Mr. Mohammed Syed, a Labour Leader, Vice-President of the 
(Bed Flag) and a Corporator, arrested under the Defence of 
India Act, Buie 38 read with Buie 34 for a speech to have been deliveied nn 
27th March at the time of the textile strike. aeiiveied on the 

Beleased on b^l of Bs. 3TO on undertaking not to make a speech in Bombay 
while on bail and that he would report to the 0. 1. D. whenever required to do so ^ 

Chaises framed on May 30, 1940. Case proceeding. lequireu to ao so. 

Bombay, May SS .-Miss Godavari Gohkale, a member of the Servants of India 
and Labour leader, arrested at the Servants of India Society premises for brLch 
of the order under the Ddence of India Buies by delivering a lecture at A^r- 
nath on May Day, and taken to Kalyan. .o-iauai 

On May 23 1940 she wp placed before the Magistrate of Kalyan and was 
remanded to Police custody till May 25. o-aiyau ana was 

charges were framed against her under Buie 26 (6) of the 
I«^of India Act. Accused pleaded not guilty. Case adjourned for further 
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Bombay, May 23 Mr. P, K. Kurane, Member, Bombay P. 0. C*, arrested 
tinder the Defence of India Rules for making an alleged anti- war speech some time 
back« Bailed out on a sum of Rs. 500 on May 24, 1940. Case pending. 

Bombay ^ May 23 : — Mr. Bapat (Senapati) prosecuted under the authority of 
the Provincial Government on a charge of sedition for addressing a gathering 
during the ‘National Week’ on 6th April 1940 at Bombay (Chowpatty) under the 
auspices of the ‘Forward Bloc’, was sentenced to 1 year’s R. I. 

Bombay, May 26 : — Mr. Indiilal Yagnik arrested under the Defence of India 
Act. Released on bail on May 27, 1940 but reanested same night on a charge of 
making speeches in contravention of the order served on him under the Defence 
of India Act. It was also stated on behalf of the prosecution that Mr. Indulal 
Yagnik had committed a breach of the prohibitory order served on him under the 
Defence of India Act by publishing a statement in a newspaper. 

Again released on bail and case is proceeding. 

Bombay, May 29 Sjt. Girdharlal Thakkar and Mr. 0. Jani, who were 
arrested on May 19, 1940 sentenced to eight days’ R. I. 

Bombay, May 29 Mr. Amir Haider Khan, Member Bombay P. C. 0. arrested 
under the Defence of India Act for two alleged anti-war speeches said to have 
been made on April 23 and 28th last in Bombay. Remanded to Jail custody 
till 8th June. 

Bombay, May 29 i—Mx, Amir Haider Khan, Member Bombay P. C. 0. arrested 
Member of the Central Executive of the All-India Kisan Sabha, General Secretary 
of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress, etc , arrested at Ankola under 
the Defence of India Rules. To be interned in Bombay. 

Bombay May 5 : — Mr. L. S. Nagaikar, Member of the Council of Action 
of the Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag) and a prominent worker of the North 
Bombay Students’ Union, arrested under the Defence of India Rules for two alle- 
ged speeches on 28th March and 9th April, Remanded to jail custody till 6th June. 

Bombay, June 5 : — 1. Mr. A. S. R. Ohaii, Advocate, 2. Mr. Jalaluddin Bukhari, 
a Kisan worker, 3. Mr. R, S. Naidu, A Political cartoonist, 4. Chandravadan 
Ohaudhari, Jt. Hon. Secy, All India Students’ Federation, 5, Sudhir Fakiro, 
6. A. B. Kharidkar, 7. S. G. Tambitkar, 8. B. B. Rangnekar, arrested under the 
Defence of India Act and taken to Poona, it is understood, to be interned. 

Note .—Some of the houses and offices of these persons were searched 
by the Police. At Mr. Chaii’s place, it is understood, the Police seized two 
books from his libraiy— Stalin’s Life and Lenin’s Teachings. The Office of the 
‘National Front’ and the residence of Mr. R. S. Naidu were also searched 
and a mass of literature is alleged to have been seized from the latter place. 
A. C. I. D. reporter and a few plain clothes policemen also visited the office 
of the Girni Kamgar Union but, it is learnt, took no action beyond a plain 
‘look-see’. 

Surat, June 7 Mr. Jashwant Thakkar, President of the Bombay Presidency 
Students Federation, arrested at Suiat under the Defence of India Act, Brought 
to Bombay enroute to Poona where he will be interned. 

Bombay, June 7 '—Mr. Shanker alias Babasaheb Keshav Phansalkar, 
proprietor of the Universal Astrological and Statistical Bureau, Bombay, and his 
son Mr. Waman, alias Rao Saheb, arrested under the Defence of India Rules 
for alleged circulation of false and alarming news about the war. 

Allowed bail to the sum of Rs, 500 on June 8, 1940. Case pending. 

In Karnatak 

Belgaum, June 11 Dr. Tendulkar, who is connected with the “PTar^a”. a 
Marathi weekly paper of Belgaum, has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Belgaum, June 15 -.—Under the D. I. A. Prabhakar Parulekar, printer, 
publisher and keeper and Messrs. Galgall and Sawant, joint editors of the 
“PFaHa”, Belgaum were arrested. 

The Government of Bombay have demanded a security of Rs. 3,000 under 
Section 3 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act from the keeper of the 
Warta Press, Belgaum, for printing a Marathi weekly Warta which published on 
April 23 last matters falling within the D. I, R. 

Vidarbha 

Akola, June S Mr. Omprakash Mehta of Nagpur who was arrested last 
Saturday was sentenced to undergo 2 years hard labour under the D. I, A. 
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In Maharashtra 

Kasik, May 13 Mr. Govindrao Deshpande, M. L. A. and a prominent 
Co'-^ress leader of the Nasik Distiict and the Secretary of the Maharashtra 
P.*G. C. has been wained by the Bombay Government that he should take caie 
while speaking in public meeting. 

Poona, April 16 .—Mr. V. M. Bhushkute, who was arrested on April 6 under 
the D. 1. E. was convicted and sentenced to one year’s R* I* and a fine of 
Es. 5G0 or in default to six months’ further imprisonment. 

Poona, May 21 -—Mr. D. V. Babhale, a Forward Bloc worker has been 
arrested under Section 42 and 111 of the D. I. A. 

Sholaptir, May 21 *— Mr. K. K. Deshpande, a labour leader was arrested 
under D. I. A, 

Sholapur, May 24: Mrs. Miniskshibai Karhadkar, a member of the Red 

flag Girnikamgar Union was arrested under D. I, A. 

Sholapur, May SI Mr. Vishnupant Patil and the labour leader Mr. Madur 
were arrested under D. I. A. 

Mr. M. D. Vibhute arrested last week under D. I. A. was sentenced to 18 
months R I. and a fine of Es. 100, 

Poona, June 12 . — Mr. S. M. Joshi, Socialist leader and member of the 
A. 1. 0. 0. and Mr. Madho Limaye, Secretary, Provincial Socialist Party were 
arrested under D. I. A. 

Poona, June 10 : — Sjt. Keshao Gorey was arrested under D I. A. 

Poona, June 12 Mr. D. Chitale, a member of the A. I. 0. 0. was 
arrested under D, I. A. for an alleged objectionable speech made by him on 
May 1 last. 

Mr. K. R. Samant has been arrested under D. I. A. 

Poona, June 20 : — Houses of Mr. K. N. Padke, socialist leader, Mr. E. Y. 
Joshi of the Students’ Federation and five others were searched by the police. 

In N. W, Frontier Provinces 

Peshawar, May 17 Mr. Khuram Khan was arrested today by the C. I. D. 
Police at Nowshera for keeping in his possession 125 posters entitled “Jangi Bigul” 
(trumpet of war). 

Peshawar, May 28 : — Lala Kandan Lai, of the Vernacular Press, was airested 
by the Police under Rule 38 D. I. E. it is alleged for circulating an incorrect report. 

Peshawar, June S ‘.—About a dozen seaiches of the houses of leading Forward 
Bloc woikers of the province were made by the police simultaneously early this 
morning in Peshawar city and villages in the district in connection with the hunt 
for two cyclostyled pamphlets entitled ‘‘Weekly Bolshevik” and “Jang-ka-Bigul” 
(Trumpet of war, described as objectionable). 

Peshawar, June 12 The house of Mr. Ealsarannagina, a socialist kisan 
worker was seaiched yesterday in the city by the 0* I. D. Inspector when some 
proscribed literature was seized. 

Peshawar, June 25 ‘.—Four persons are reported to have been arrested at 
Utmanzai for alleged propaganda against currency notes. 

In FJagpur 

Nagpur, June 24 Mr. Chouthmal, a Kisan worker was arrested by the police 
on a warrant under the Defence of India Rules from Akola. 

In Mahakoskal 

Juhbulpore, May 24 Mr. A nan da Eao Lokhande was placed under arrest 

under Section 32 (1) of the D. 1. A. 

The police raided a number of houses in Betul and Multai in quest of pros- 
cribed literature and is reported to have removed some alleged objectionable books 
and leaflets from these houses. 

Betul According to a message from Betul, Babu Rao Dhote, a member of 
the D. 0. 0. was arrested under D. I. A. and sentenced to 3 years R. I. 

Behaiilal Patel, M. L. A. and Srikiishna Powar, both Congressmen, have been 
asked to present themselves personally in the court of District Magistrate of Betul. 

Bilaspur Eight Congressmen weie arrested on various political charges. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Idupulapadu, May 2 Mr. Kakarala K. Rao, captain of Kisan Seva Dal, 
and dnll-master of the Cential Kisan School was arrested under D. I. A, 
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Trichinopoly^ May 15 Mr. M. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar, Vice-president of 

S. I. Railway Labour Union, Golden Rock and secretary of the Trichinopoly 
Congiess Committee, Mr. Dandapani, secretary of the taluk congress committee and 
five others were arrested today under D* I. A* 

Vizagapatam, May 16 Mr. P. Syamasundara Rao, M. L. A., President of 
the Andhra Kisan Sabha has been served with a notice by the Madras Govern- 
ment under Rule G of the D. I. 0. prohibiting him from acting in a manner 
prejudicial to the maintenance of public order and diiecting him to reside in 
Ischhapuram, abstain from making public speeches and keep the D. M. of Vizaga- 
patam informed of a change of his residence. 

Coimbatore, June 14 lilt. Q. P. Subbhiah, M. L. A* has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Chicacole, May 14 : — Mr. J. Ramalingayya of Guntur district has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Following home searches and alleged recovery of certain documents, Messrs 

T. C. Narayanan Nambiar and K. Vasudev, Socialist members of K. P, 0. 0. were 
arrested under Section 89 (1) of D. I. A. 

Madura, June 12 *— Smt. K. P. Janaki Ammal, Vice-president, Madura Town 
Congress Committee was arrested under the D. I. A. at her residence in Kaluthai 
poly Agrahaiam, 


In Kerala 

Calicut, June 2 i—Mr. Mohammad Yusuf, a member of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee, was ariested at Tirur under D. I. A. 

Calicut, June 5 Six “Red Shirt” volunteers, who are said to be members of 
some local Labour Unions, were arrested under D, I. A. 

Calicut, June 7 The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee Office at 
Chalapuram was searched. 

Calicut, June 8 . — ^The Office of the Ernad Taluk Congress Committee at 
Ramanattukara and the houses of Messrs. P. M. Krishna Menon, Members, 
K. P. C. C., P. M. Madhava Menon were searched in connection with communist 
leaflets. 

Calicut, June 13 : — Mr. T. Mohammad Yusuf has been sentenced to undergo 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment on each of two counts, the sentence to run 
concurrently. 

Calicut, June 24 The Calicut police have filed a case against Mr. E. M S. 
Nambudripad, Joint Secretary of the All India Congress Socialist Party under 
Section 38 (1) and 38 (2) of the D. I. A. The charges aie based on a foreword 
written by Mr. Nambudripad to a book named ‘Jatindra Nath Das’ published 
from Cochin, 

The police have charged also Mr. P. Ramkutti Nair under Sections 39 (1) 
and 39 (6) of the D. I. A. for alleged possession of communist literature. 

Calicut, July 8 Mr. Muhammaa Abdul Rahman Khan, President of the 
Kerala Provincial Congiess Committee and Mr. Kunhiraman Nair, Captain of the 
Kerala Congress Volunteer Corps were arrested under D. I. B. 

In Assam 

Mr. Amiya Das Gupta, member of the Working Committee of the All India 
Students’ Federation and Treasurer of the Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation, 
was served with a notice under the Defence of India Rules asking him to quit the 
province of Assam and to reside in Bengal. 

Shillong, June 14 An externment order under the Defence of India Rules 
has been served jointly on Umesh Lai Singh and Sachindra Lai Singh of Tripura 
State by the Government of Assam. 

Shillong June 14 The Government of Assam have decided, under the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, all copies wherever found, of a handwritten Bengali 
leaflet entitled “Swadhinatar Awbhan” (call of Independence) and all other 
documents containing copies, reprints, translation, extracts from the leaflet, to be 
forfeited. 

Sylhet, June 15 The Government have demanded a security of Rs. 1,000 from 
the JSFaya Duma, the Leftist organ of the province of Assam, in connection with an 
article entitled “Council Assembly and the Kisan movement”. 

Shillong, June 19 An externment order has been served by the Assam 

Government on Mr. Abani Oharan Sen of Tolly gunge, Calcutta. 

June 23 Mr. Abani Charan Sen, Organising Secretary of the Assam Railway 
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and Trading Co. Workers^ Union at Dibrugaih (Assam) has been served with an 
order in Calcutta under the Defence of India Rules diieeting him no to enter the 
province of Assam* 

In Andhra 

Cuddalore, May IB Mr. V. N. Kudwa, District Magistrate of S. Arcot, has 
issued waining notices, under D. I. A. to Messis Aiyamperumal Pillai, 
Thulasingbam and Eauganathan, all of Villupuiam, Ramakiishna Aiyar Tirukoilur 
and S. A. Rahim of Kumbakonam for alleged anti-war speeches made by them. 

Madras, May 11 An order has been served on Mr. P. Syamasundara Rao, 
M. L. A. President of the Andhra Kisan Sabha under D. I. A. directing him 
to reside in Ichchpur, abstain from making public speeches and to keep the District 
Magistrate, Tizagapatam, informed of every change of his residence. 

Ellore, May 20 -Mr. Th. Venkatachalapathi, of the West Godavary District 
Congress Committee was served with orders unda* D. I. 0. asking him to leave 
Ellore within 24 hours and reside in Vendra, a Village in Bhimavaram Taluk, 
and also prohibiting him from making any public speeches during the currency 
of the order. 

Madras, May 23 Mr. Ananda Eao Lakhanda, was arrested under D. I. A. 

Trichur, May 25 i—Hx, K, K. Wairier, a labour leader of Trichur, Mr. 
M. A. George and Mr. Francis, author and printer respectively of a book entitled 
Yatheendas, have been arrested under D. I. A. 

Ellore, May 24 Mr. T. V. Chalapathi, Manager of West Godavari District 
Congress Committee Office, has been served with an order by the local police 
requiring him under Rule, 27, D. I. A. to leave Ellore and reside in the village of 
Vendra, Bhimavaram taluk. 

Tenalt, June 1 Mr. Araveti Eamaiah and Mr. K. Subba Eao, Congress 
Socialist have been arrested under D. I. A. 

Cocanada, June 10 ‘.““Mr. P. Venkataswara Rao, and Mr. S. V. Ratnam, 
Socialist Leaders, were sentenced to pay a fine of Es. 200 each in default to undergo 
imprisonment for six months under Indian Press Emergency Act. 

Nellore, June 18 —Mr. Eavi Audiseshayya and Mr. K, Krishna Eao, Secretary 
of the Co-operative Central Bank, were arrested today under D. I. A. 

In Utkal 

12-6-40 An externment order under the Defence of India Rules was 
served on Mr. Balai Bose, a Bengal labour worker, directing him to leave the Orissa 
Province within 24 hours. 

In Sindh 

Karachi, May 23 i—Mx. Ahmed Khan Lasi, Secretary of the Lasbella 
Nationjdist Party, has been arrested under the Defence of India Act for distributing 
anti-war leaflets. 

Karachi, May 23 :~Mr. Mohamed Nasim Talvi, Editor of the “Baluchistan 
Jadad'’ who had been arrested under the Defence of India Act for printing some 
objectionable leaflet in his own press, was bound over by the City Magistrate, in a 
sum of Es. 500 for 12 months. 

Jn Gujarat 

Ahmedabad May 8 Sardar Makhan Singh, General Secretary of the East 
African Trade Union, who recently came to India and has been associated for the 
last three months with the Mill Kamadar Union in Ahmedabad, was arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Ahmedabad, May 20 Mr. Indulal Yagnik, the Acting General Secretary of 
the All India Kisan Sabha, was served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act today directing him to reside and remain within the limits of Ahmedabad 
district and take no part in any political communist, agrarian or labour movement 
or agitation. 

Surat, June 27 Three kisan workers have been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act on the charge of making speeches and advising people not to subscribe 
to war loans. 



The All India Congress Committee 

Poona — 27th. and 28th. July 1940 

Pkesibekt’s Statement 

A meeting of the All India CongreBs Committee was held at Poona on July 
27 and 28, 1940 in Congress House. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 188 
members were present. 

Before commencing the proceedings, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad made a 
statement explaining the two official resolutions as also the circumstances leading 
up to the A. I. C. 0. meeting at Poona. A summary is given here 

It was hardly four months and two weeks since they met at Ramgarh but 
during this short peiiod the world had changed almost but of recognition. This 
change was not only in respect of outward form but it had almost brought about 
a revolution in ideas and beliefs. It would not be possible for us not to be 
affected by all that has happened and, therefore, it becomes our duty to review 
our own position and take stock of the situation with a view to seeking what 
changes we should make in our own attitude. 

Two important decisions of the Congress Working Committee are to be placed 
before you. One of these is known as the Wardha Statement. Although there 
is nothing new in it, as it relates to the basic policy of the Indian National 
Congress, it becomes our duty to consider it as this House represents the 
Congress. 

It was not at the Wardha meeting in June last that Mahatma Gandhi 

raised the question of non-violence for the first time. He had raised 

it two years ago. In September 1938 the All India Congress Committee 

met at Delhi. At this meeting of the Congress^ Working Committee Mahatma 
Gandhi raised the issue of extending the principle of non-violence which the 

Congress had followed in regard to its internal policy for the last twenty years 
to other spheres. 

Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Congress at this stage to declare that a free 

India would eschew all violence and would have no army to defend the country 

against aggression. The Congress should thus depend entirely upon non-violence 
for the purpose of dealing with internal disorders and external aggression, 

Mahatma Gandhi felt that he had to give the message of non-violence to the 

world and if he could not persuade his own countrymen to accept it, it would be 
difficult for him to preach it to others. The Congress Working Committee felt 
itself unable to accept his position and explained its difficulties^ to Mahatma 
Gandhi. The issue however did not assume any serious proportion then as the 
Munich Agreement postponed the war. 

The question was again raised by Mahatma Gandhi when wiu: broke out in 
September last. In November last when Gandhiji went to interview the Viceroy 
he asked me and other members of the Working Committee to relieve him of 
the responsibility of guiding the Congress policy and leave him free to pursue in 
his own way the policy of non-violence. The Committee, however, once again 
persuaded Mahatma Gandhi to postpone decision. At Eamgarh Mahatma Gandhi 
raised this question for the third time. On this occasion Mahatma Gandhi also 
referred to other weakness in the Congress organisation and expressed a desire 
to be relieved of responsibility. This came as a shock to the Working Committee 
and if I had not practically forced Mahatma Gandhi to postpone decision of the 
issue once again, a crisis would have arisen as early as at Eamgarh. 

You will thus see that this issue had been hanging fire for over two years 
and when we met in Wardha in June last Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Committee 
to make up its mind once for all. as the international situation had become 
delicate and he felt that a decision on such a vital issue could not be postponed 
any longer. Even then I tried to persuade Mahatma Gandhi once again to 
postpone the matter as I knew the dangers and the difficulties of a decision. 
There is not a soul in the Congress who is not anxious to go the whole length 
with Mahatma Gandhi, if he can help it ; but we cannot close our eyes to hard 
facts. We know that arms and ammunitions have not been able to save the 
freedom of Trance, Holland, Belgium and Norway but we also know that human 
25 
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Batnre even after realising the futility of armed resistance is not prepared to 
give up force. We had not the courage to declaie that we shall organise a State 
in this countiy without an armed force. If we did it would be wrong on our 
part. Blahatma Gandhi has to give the message of non-violence to the world 
and, therefore, it is his duty to propagate it but we have to consider our position 
as the representatives of the Indian Nation meeting in the Indian National 
Congress. The Indian National Congress is a political organisation pledged to 
win the political independence of the country. It is not an institution for 
organising world peace. 

Honestly we cannot go as far as Mahatma Gandhi wants us to go. We 
admit that it is a weakness on our part but it is a weakness which we share 
with the entire humanity. Though we cannot go with Mahatma Gandhi the whole 
hog, we do not wish to stop him from pursuing his own path. Yet realising 
the loss that the Congress w'ould suffer on being deprived of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
guidance, I was tempted to approach him once agin to defer his decision on this 
issue. I had thrice succeeded in my attempt but this time, I failed because 
Mahatma Gandhi pointed out that it was no use postponing his decision on this 
vital issue for the moment was fast appioaching when the Congress would have 
to take a final decision and therefore, it was better that each party decided to 
follow its own path. I placed the whole matter before the Working Committee 
and invited separately the opinion of each member. Most of ns felt that we were 
not able to take up the grave lesponsibility of declaiing that we would completely 
eschew violence when we had to deal with widespread internal disorder in this 
countiy or external aggression. But we all were quite clear in our minds that 
so far as the struggle for winning our independence was concerned non-violence 
would continue to occupy the same place in the Congress programme that it had 
occupied all these 20 years. We all felt that the slightest deviation in this 
lespect will mean political suicide for the Congiess. 

Whatever success we have achieved in our struggle during all these years 
has been due to our unflinching faith in non-violence, and if we have not 
succeeded to the extent to which we ought to have succeeded, it is due to our 
inability to practise non-violence to the fuller extent. If we ever give up this 
idea, we shall be buiying the Congiess. I feel I must take you further in 
confidence and inform you that there aie four members of the Woiking Committee, 
Babii Rajeudra Prasad, Dr. Piafnlla Chandra Ghose Mr. Kripalani and Mr. 
Shankerrao Deo who feel that they can go the whole length with Mahatma Gandhi. 
You already know about Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 

There are people who think that by passing the Delhi resolution the Congress 
Working Committee has made a departuie from past resolutions. I wish to 
emphasise that this is a wrong view. ^ Even if we wished to take a new step we 
could not do so because we have behind us a seiies of resolutions and statements 
issued from time to time by the Congress Working Committee during the past 
few months. We cannot demolish all these. We have not the right to do so. 
We have not the power to do so. Changes in the international situation however 
are so serious that we cannot shut our eyes to them and proceed blindly. We 
have not abated our oiiginal demand in any way. "We have demanded 
the unequivocal declaration of India’s Independence. As a provisional 
measure we have asked fox the establishment of a representative national 
government. 

Although Mahatma Gandhi would not be responsible for the policy of the 
Congress any longer, his advice would always be available to the Working 
Committee and the Congress. Our relations will continue with him as long as he 
lives and I pray to God that he may be spared long to guide us. We must 
however realise that the nature of his guidance will not be the same as before 
and this adds greatly to our responsibility. We have a great objective to achieve ; 
we have an ideal before us which is sufficient to inspire any group of people. 
Thrae may be ups and downs and diffionlties may beset our path but we ne^ not 
he disheartened or dis-spinted by these. 


We have to solve every difficulty that presents itself to us and we have also 

to recognise the hard fact of Mahatma pandhi’s separation from us. We must 
bear it bravely. ^ In this difficult hour, it is our duty to be united. I theiefore 
appeal to you to sink all differences and to face bravely the trials that lie ahead 
at us. This IS what the country demands from us and this is what the Congress 
expats us to do. If we fail in this hour of trial, the world will have a poor 
opinion of us ; but I am sure that we shall not fail. ^ 
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Resolutios 

The following resolutions as recommended by the Working Committee were 
then placed before the committee and passed : 

Waedha Statement 

The A. I. 0. 0* has consideied the statement issued by the Working 
Committee fiom W'ardha on June 21, 3940 and confirmed it. The A. I. 0. 0. is 
of opinion that as explained therein, while the Congress must continue to adhere 
strictly to the piinciple of non-violence in the struggle for independence, it is 
unable, in the present circumstances, to declaie that the principle should be 
extended to free India’s national defence. 

The A, I. 0. 0. desiie to affirm that the Congress organisation should 
continue to be conducted on^ the piinciple of non-violence and all Congress 
volunteers are bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of 
their duty and no Congress Volunteer Oiganisation can be formed or maintained 
except on that basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the purpose of 
self-defence with which Congiessmen aie associated must likewise adheie to 
non-violence. 

Delhi Eesolijtion 

The meeting of the All India Congress Committee confirms the Working 
Committee’s Delhi resolution of July 7, 1940. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. Office received notice of four non -official resolutions to he 
moved at the meeting. 3 of these lesolutions were covered by the Official 
resolutions ; the remaining one was withdrawn by the mover. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 
Poona — 25th to 27th July 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Poona from 25th. to 27th. 
July, 1940, The members present weie Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (President), 
Shris Saro]ini Naidu, Jawahailal Nehiu, Vail abhbhai Patel, Eajendia Prasad, 
Eajagopalachaiiar, Jamnalal Byaj, Bhulabhai Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Asafali, and J. B, Kripalani. 

Shris Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Narendia Dev, Achyut Patwardhan and Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit were present by special invitation. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Condolence 

The Committee express their deep sorrow and indignation at the brutal 
murder of Hassaiam S. Pamnani, M. L. A. Member of A. I. C. G. who was shot 
dead while he was engaged in the task of inquiring into the alleged murder of 
Assudamal, a Congressman of Sind and offer their condolences to the family of 
the deceased. 

This Committee also note with deep sorrow the circumstances under which 
Sardar Autar Singh, member, A. I. 0. 0. was fatally stabbed in Gujianwalla 
and offer their condolences to his family. 

CoMPULSOEY Levies 

The Working Committee have received reports from many parts of the country 
that compulsion is being applied on a considerable scale, on the part of subordinate 
officials for the purpose of realising contiibutions for war purposes. Collections 
ordered to be made by officials from peasants and wage-earners are bound to result 
in considerable harassment, coercion ana distress. Compulsory levies are not only 
against the existing law of the land as well as the emergency laws but are also 
opposed to the declared policy of responsible ofiiceis of the Government.^ All 
compulsory levies and coercion in the collection of funds should be immediately 
stopped, and, where such compulsion is applied, people should refuse to submit to it. 

Disciplinary Action 

The Woiking Committee have learnt with surprise the attempt made b^r some 
Congress members of the Orissa Legislative Assembly to form a ministry in 
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eoalition with other groups against the declared policy and resolution of the 
Oonfirr6S8* 

The Working Committee have considered the explanation given by Pandit 
Godavaris Misra and note that Sriyut Jadumani Mangaraj has not furnished any 
explanation in spite of notice given to him. In the opinion of the Working 
Committee the action taken by Pandit Godavaris Misra and Siiyut Jadumani 
Mangaraj is a gross act of indiscipline and deserving the highest condemnation. 
The Vorking Committee call upon them to resign their seats from the Legislative 
Assembly which they secured on behalf of the Congress, disqualify them from 
becoming members of the Congress for a period of three years and debar them 
from standing as candidates for election to any local body or legislature on behalf 
of the Congress for a like period and thereafter until further orders. In view 
of the emphatic denial by Sriyut Jagannath Das of any participation in the attempt 
to form a coalition ministry and his explanation no action against him is 
called for. 

In view of the interview of Pt. Nilkantha Das published in the Press and 
other information received, Pt. I^ilkantha Das is called upon to state what part, 
if any, he had in this attempt and to furnish such other explanation as he may 
wish to offer by the lOth. August, 1940 to the President. 

A. I. C. C. Eesolutions 

The Working Committee adopted the two resolutions confirming the resolution 
passed at Wardha and Delhi to be placed before the A. I. C. C. (For text see p. 195). 
The next session of the Congress 

The Committee authorised the President to decide finally the question of the 
venue of the next session of the Congress in consultation with the parties concerned. 

Baghelehand 

In view of the fact that the Mahakoshal P. C. C. has approved of the 
proposed transfer of Baghelkhand from Mahakoshal to U. P., the Woiking 
Committee sanction this transfer. 


Wardha — 18th to 22nd August 1940 

Resolutions 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from 18th to 
23rd Angust, 1940. The membeis present were : 

Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad (President), Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Eajendra Pmsad, Eajagopalachariar, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Govindballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Syed 
Mahmud, Asafali, and J. B. Kiipalani. 

Shri Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Maulana Husain Ahmad were present by special 
invitation. 

The minutes of the last three meetings of the Working Committee held 
respectively at Wardha, June 17-21 ; Delhi, July 3-7 and Poona July 25-27, 1940 
were confirmed. The following resolutions were passed : 

YiCEREGAii Declaration 

The Working Committee have read the statement issued by the Viceroy on the 
authority of the British Government on the^ 8th of August and the report of the 
speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons explaining the 
Viceroy’s statement. They note with deep regret that the British Government have 
rejected the friendly offer and practical suggestion contained in the Poona resdlution 
of the A. I. 0. C. on 28th July framed for a solution of the deadlock and to 
enable the Indian National Congress to withdraw its non-cooperation and to secure 
in the present crisis the patriotic cooperation of all the people of India in the 
governance of India and the organisation of national defence. 

-The Working Committee have read with deep pain and indignation the 
declarations and assumptions contained in the statements and speeches made on 
behalf of the British Government which seek to deny India her natural right of 
complete national freedom and ‘.reiterate the untenable claim that Britain should 
maintain herself in a dominant position in India in the discharge of the higher 
functions of the state. These claims render false and empty even their own 
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promise to recognise India at an early date, as a free and equal unit in the British 
Commonwealth Such claims and recent events and developments in the world have 
confirmed the Committee’s conviction that India cannot function within the orbit 
of an imperial power and must attain the status of a free and independent nation. 
This does not prevent close association with other countries within a comity of free 
nations for the peace of the world. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that the assertion contained in the 
statements made on behalf of the British Government that they will not part with 
power and responsibility in favour of the elected representatives of the people of 
India, and that therefore, the present autocratic and irresponsible system of 
government must continue so long as any group of people or the Princes, as 
distinguished from the people of the States or perhaps even foreign vested interests 
arise objections to any constitution framed by the elected representatives of the 
people of India, is a direct encouragement and incitement to civil discord and 
strife, and amounts to a fatal blow to all willingness to compromise and adjustment 
of claims. 

The Committee regret that although the Congress has never thought in 
terms of coercing any minority, much less of asking the British Government to do 
so, the demand for a settlement of the constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
of duly elected representatives has been misrepresented as coercion and the issue of 
minorities has been made into an insuperable barrier to India’s progress. The 
Congress has proposed that minority rights should be amply protected by agreement 
with elected representatives of the minorities concerned. The Woiking Committee 
therefore cannot but conclude that the attitude and assertions contained in these 
statements made on behalf of the British Government confirm the prevailing feeling 
that the British authority has been continnally operating so as to create, maintain 
and aggravate differences in India’s national life. 

The Woiking Committee note with astonishment that the demand for the 
constitution of a Provisional National Government composed of persons commanding 
the confidence of the various elected groups in the present Central Legislature, 
formed under the 1919 Constitution of India, has been described by the Secretary 
of State for India as one that would raise the unsolved constitutional issue and 
prejudge it in favour of the majority and against the minorities. The Working 
Committee are of opinion that the rejection of this proposal unmistakably indicates 
that there is no willingness on the part of the British Government to part with any 
power and authority even for the immediate purpose of securing cooperation in war 
efforts. The British Government would gather together and carry on with such 
dissentient groups and individuals as oppose the wishes of the majority of the people 
of India and without any coordination with elected legislatures at the Centre or in 
the Provinces, rather than concede anything that would work towards the recogni- 
tion of the rights of the people of India to rule themselves democratically. 

For these reasons the Working Committee have come to the conclusion that 
the statements referred to are wholly opposed not only to the principle of democracy 
as acclaimed by the British Government in the War, but also to the best interests of 
India, and they cannot be a party to accepting the proposals contained in the state- 
ments or advising the country to accept them. The Working Committee consider 
that these declarations and offers not only fall far short of the Congress demand but 
would be impediments to the evolution of a free and united India. 

The Working Committee call upon the people to condemn the attitude adopted 
by the British Government by means of public meetings and otherwise, as also 
through their elected representatives in the provincial legislatures. 

Steugglb 

The decision of the British Government to enforce their will in India in 
opposition to the will of the great majority of the people and regardless of conse- 
quences has produced a situation of the utmost gravity. The rejection of the Con- 
gress proposals is proof of the British Government’s determination to continue to 
hold India by the sword. In order to compass this end they have been endeavour- 
ing to undermine the strength of the Congress by picking up and arresting 
hundreds of public workers, including some of the best workers of the Congress, 
under the Defence of India Act which has no popular sanction whatever. The 
desire of the Congress not to embarrass the British Government, at a time of peril 
for them, has been misunderstood and despised. They are imposing on the Con- 
gress a struggle to vindicate its position and to act for the preservation of the 
liberties and honour of the people. The Congress can have no thought but that 
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of the supreme good of the dumb and toiling millions of India and through them 
of the whole of submerged humanity, 

In view of the gravity of the situation, the Working Committee have decided 
to convene a meeting of the All India Congress Committee on Sunday, 
September 15* 

The Working Committee call upon all Congress organisations to carry on 
their activities with full vigour and, in particular, to explain the Congress position 
and recent developments to the public* Satyagraha Committees must see that 
those who have taken the pledge act in terms of this pledge and carry on the 
constructive and other activities of the Congress* 

VOLTJHTEEES 

The Working Committee have considered the recent Ordinance of the Governor- 
General relating to volunteers. The Committee are not in a position to under- 
stand the real purpose underlying this Ordinance and consider it as too widely and 
vaguely worded and liable to abuse in its application* The time chosen for its 
promulgation and the terms thereof are such as to lend some justification to the 
interpretation that it has been issued to prevent and hamper the normal activities 
of Congress volunteers* 

The Working Committee fully agree that private armies organised for further- 
ing political or communal objectives by intimidation or force are objectionable and 
should not be permitted. But there is no analogy between such private armies 
and the training by drill, exercise and otherwise of volunteers for peaceful national 
service. Congress resolutions and instructions, issued in respect of its volunteers, 
make it clear that these volunteers are organised for the constructive activities of 
the Congress ; for promoting communal harmony ; for preserving order at its 
meetings, conferences, and the like ; for teaching discipline and raising physical 
standards of fitness ; and for the service of the people. Such volunteers are pledged 
to non-violence and they were never intended, nor are they expected to seek to 
enforce by intimidation or otheiwise the political views of the Congress on others. 
They cannot be mistaken by dress or otherwise for the military or the police. 

The Working Committee trust that the ordinance was not intended and will 
not be misused to suppress the lawful and peaceful work of such volunteers, or to 
interfere with their distinctive dress, drill, exercise and peaceful activities. 

The Committee therefore direct that the normal activities of the Congress Seva 
Dal and other Congress volunteers should be carried on and that all such volunteeis 
should continue the national service which they are privileged to perform, 

Kerala Affairs 

The Working Committee considered the situation created in Kerala by the 
election of two sets of Presidents and Secretaries by rival members of the P* C, 0* 
The following resolution was passed : — 

Considered references from the Kerala Province, 

^ Inasmuch as rival organisations have grown up as a result of two meetings 
held for the purpose of filling up vacancies and as neither of them were in fact 
representative meetings, the Working Committee without going into the technical 
objections laised on either side, resolves that a fresh meeting of the General body 
of the Provincial Congress Committee be held at an early date after adequate notice 
is given to all concerned for the purpose of filling up the vacancies among office- 
bearers and members of the Executive Committee. Dr* Pattabhi Sitaramayya is 
authorised to convene the meeting, preside thereat and carry out this resolution, 
He is also authorised to place the new oflice-bearers in charge of the office* The 
Kerala Provincial Executive and the office are instructed to give every possible 
assistance to Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

Enrolment of Primary Members 

The Working Committee considered representations received from several 
Provincial Congress Committees requesting extension of time for the renewal of 
membership* The last date fixed in the Constitution for the renewal of membership 
is the Blst August. In view of special circumstances prevailing in several provinces 
the Working Committee extended the time for the renewal of membership upto Blst 
October, 1940. 

Sjt. Dibakar Patnaik (Utkal)— Disciplinary Action 

The following resolution was passed : 

^ The Working Committee have noted that Siiyut Dibakar Patnaik sent a 
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telegram to Babu Rajendra Prasad informing him that he was supporting Pandit 
Godavaris Misra in his attempt to form a ministry in Orissa for which disciplinary 
action was taken by the Working Committee at their last meeting at Poona against 
Pandit Godavaris Misra. The said telegram was published in the Press. In 
spite of notice given to him, Sjt Dibakar Patnaik has offered no explanation. The 
Committee consider his conduct as condemnable as that of Sjt. Godavaris Misra 
and call upon him to resign his seat in the Legislative Assembly and disqualify 
him from becoming member of the Congress for a period of three years and debar 
him from standing as a candidate to any local body or legislature on behalf of the 
Congress for a like period and thereafter until further notice. 

Meetings of the A. I. C. 0. and Working Committee 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held at 
Wardha on the 13th and 14fch September and that of the A. I. 0. C. be held on 
15th September and subsequent dates at Bombay. 

General Secretary’s Circulars to P. C. Cs. 

Circular No, 16 — 9th, August 1940 : — 

I am sending you herewith a copy of the resolution entitled “Compulsory 
Levies” passed by the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Poona. It 
deals with the complaints that have been received by our and the provincial Offices 
about collections that are being forcibly and illegally made by local officials in 
different parts of the country, for war purposes. Such collections as the resolution 
points out are not only illegal but also against the declared policy of the Government. 
It is necessary that these facts be brought before the public. The resolution must 
therefore be translated in the language or languages of your province and be widely 
distributed, specially in rural areas where the law and the Government polrcy, in 
connection with war contributions, gifts and loans are not likely to be known and 
wheie the word of a petty local official, legal or illegal, is likely to carry weight and 
threats can be used with effect. 

People must also be informed that officials using threats or compulsion are 
acting illegally and resistance to authority, in these matters is a citizen’s duty. No 
Civil Liberties can be maintained if illegal exactions are quietly paid, for fear of 
consequences. If people are to enjoy their rights, they must be prepared to undergo 
the necessary suffering involved in the assertion of these rights. 

You will also please report to this Office cases where threats and coercion 
have been resorted to by officials in the collection of funds for war purposes. Oases 
reported must be thoroughly inquired into and only such cases as can be established 
by unimpeachable evidence must be reported. 

Circular No, 17— 29th, Aug, ^40 

I am sending you herewith copies of three resolutions passed by the last 
meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha. You will please get these 
resolutions translated in the Provincial language and broadcast them in your 
province. You will also organize meetings to explain to the public the full 
implications of the resolutions and the circumstances that have obliged the Working 
Committee to pass them. Speakers selected to address meetings must strictly 
confine themselves to the subject matter of the resolutions and the circumstances 
that have called them forth. 

You will also instruct all Satyagraha Committees under you to redouble 
their efforts to fulfil the constructive programme. Individual Satyagrahis must be 
reminded that they have to carry on the work for which they have pledged 
themselves. Above all you will put forth every effort to strengthen the Oongiess 
organisation* 

The position about Congress volunteers remains as described in the resolution 
passed on the subject. The explanation given in the latest Government of India 
Communique on the subject, vague as it is, does not alter the situation. 

Circular— 21st, Aug, ^40 

Article IV (a) of the Congress Constitution lays down that “A member of 
the Congress enrolled as per Article III shall continue to be a member of the 
Congress until he resigns or is expelled therefrom, provided he renews his applica- 
tion and pays on or before the 31st August of every subsequent year the annual 
membership of four annas and obtains a certificate of membership ” How- 

ever, representations from provinces were received at the A. I. C* C. Office to 
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extend the time for renewal of membership. The Working Committee have been 
pleased to extend the time for the renewal of membership to the 31st. October. 

^ The Constitution does not provide any date for the completion of the 
enrolment of fresh members. They can be eniolled at any time but their right 
to vote at elections will be regulated by Article VII (a) which lays down that 
‘‘No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at any election unless he has 
been continuously on a Congress register for 12 months prior to the date of the 
election and only on production of a certificate of membership”. 

Viceroy-President Correspondence 

The following correspondence in connection with the latest pronouncement of 
the British Government passed between Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President and His Excellency the Viceroy : 

(1) Viceroy’s letter to the Congress President, dated Ooty, 4th, Aug. ^40 

You will be aware that I have in the last few weeks been in contact with 
various political leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, in regard to the Indian political 
situation. I have, I need not say, informed His Majesty’s Government of the 
results of my discussions with the various leaders concerned ; and I am glad to 
say that I have m the result been authorised to make the statement of which I 
now enclose an advance copy. That statement will appear in the morning papers 
of Thuisday, 8fch. August, and I would ask that until its appearance it should be 
treated as for your entirely secret and personal information. 

As you will see, I have been authorised to invite a certain number of 
representative Indians to join my Executive Council. I have been authorised 
further to establish a War Advisory Council which would meet at regular intervals 
and which would contain representatives of the Indian States and of other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole. I trust sincerely that the Indian 
National Congress will feel able to join with me in the Central Government and 
in the War Advisory Council : and I should welcome it if you could let me 
have a very early answer on that point, if possible not later than the 21st. 
of August. 

1 readily conceive that it might be convenrent for you to drscuss this 
matter further with me before you send me a formal reply on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress. I shall, as at present arranged, be in Poona from 6th. to 11th. 
August, and in Bombay from 11th. to 14th. August : and I hope to reach Delhi 
on my way back to Simla on 20th. August. I shall be very glad to see you and 
auy friend whom you may care to bring with you at any of these places at any 
time convenient to you, should you desire to pursue the matter as I have suggested 
in conversation before sending me a more formal reply to this invitation. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to let me know whether you would see advantage in 
this, and if so what date and time would be convenient to you. I would only add 
that I am. as you will, I know, understand, anxious that effect should be given 
- with as little delay as possible to the decisions of His Majesty’s Government ; and 
that I am concerned to announce the personnel of the expanded Executive Council 
by the end of August, and of the War Advisory Council at the latest by about 
the middle of September, but in any event with as little delay after the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the expanded Executive Council as practicable. 

(2) President’s telegram in reply to Viceroy’s letter, dated Calcutta 8 Aiig. ’40 

Thanks for Your Excellency’s letter of August 4th and advance copy of 
declaration received last evening. 1 am thankful for invitation to see you. I would 
have readily availed of pleasure of meeting Your Excellency but when His Majesty’s 
Government have already thought fit to announce a definite line of action may I 
ask how far there still remains a chance of usefulness of further discassion. 

(8) Letter from the Assistant Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, conveying 
to the President the Viceroy’s telegram dated Calcutta, 10th. Ang. ’40 

I have been asked to send you the following telegram which we have received 
for you from His Excellency the Viceroy, to whom your Calcutta addiess is not 
known : 

*‘Yonr telegram of 8th August. Policy of His Majesty’s Government is set 
out in my statement and it is my hope that within its terms Indian National 
Congress will as indicated in my letter to you of 4th August feel able to join 
with me in the Central Government and in the War Advisory Council. As my 
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letter makes clear I should be very glad to see you with any friend whom you 
may care to bring with you should you desire to pursue the matter in Hjonversation 
before sending me a more formal reply to my invitation and it you would telegraph 
to let me know as soon as possible date and place which you suggest. My own 
movements remain as described in my letter to you of 4th August. 

(4) Congress President’s telegram to the Viceroy In reply dated Galcatta> 
10th. Aug. ’40 

Thanks for your Excellency’s telegram received through Government House. 
I do not find any meeting ground for Congress in the terms of the declaration of 
August 8th. Apart from other fundamental questions there is not even any sug- 
gestion for national government. Under the circumstances I am unable to find any 
scope for fuithcr discussion. Calling Working Committee 18th to consider and 
decide. 

(5) Congress President’s letter to the Viceroy confirming the above two telegrams 
dated Calcutta, 11th. Aug. ’40 : — 

I had received your Excellency’s letter of August 4, on the evening of August 
7. As it was necessary to call the Congress "Working Committee as soon as possible 
and to consider any other thing which might be necessary before calling it, I 
thought it advisable to reply your Excelleucy’s letter telegraphically. Accoidiugly 
I sent the following telegram : 

(Quoted above) 

1 received your Excellency’s second telegram through the Government House 
Calcutta {quoted above) ou August 10, in reply to which I sent the following tele- 
gram on the same day ; 

(Quoted above) 

1 would assure you that it would always be a pleasure to me to pay a visit 
to Your Excellency. When I found that our discussion could not go beyond the 
terms laid down by the declaration of August 8, I felt that I could not find my 
way for further discussion. 

(6) Congress President's letter to the Viceroy dated Wardha, 19th. Aug. ’40 

As I informed your Excellency in my telegram from Calcutta of the 10th 
August, I convened a meeting of the Congress Working Committee for the 18th 
August to consider the statement made on "behalf of the British Government. The 
Committee gave their careful consideration to this statement as well as to the 
amplification of it iu the British Parliament, 

The Working Committee will express their views in the course of the next 
few days dealing with this matter more fully, but meanwhile, I may inform you 
that the Committee have read the statements embodying the British Government’s 
decisions and attitude in regard to India, with deep regret. These are totally at 
variance with the proposals last put forward by the Congress at Poona and with 
the objective of the Congress. Tlie Working Committee are of opinion that they 
cannot associate themselves in any way with these proposals. 

As I ventured to say in my telegram to you, I would have gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity to meet you and discuss the whole question. But your 
wire made it clear that the discussion is to take place within the rigid framework 
of your announcement which was wholly inadequate for the Congress purpose. 
Moreover, your letter had left it to me to decide whether I should see you before 
coming at a final decision. As I did not consider it necessary to trouble you about 
minor matters, I decided to forego the pleasure of meeting you. 

I shall be grateful if you will kindly let me know if you have any objection 
to my releasing our correspondence to the Press. 

Burma-Ghina Road 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad^ the Congress President, issued the following 
statement in regard to the closing of the Burma-Ghina Road : 

The decision of the Britsh Government to close the Burma-China Road is a 
matter of the most serious significance for China, India, Burma and Britain. This 
road had been built at enormous sacrifice by China and already it had become one 
of the main arteries of traffic between China and the outer world. It had brought 
China and Burma and Intjia nearer to one another and their contacts grew from 
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day to day* The people of Imlia welcome this new relationship and their goodwill 
flowed out to the people of China struggling for their freedom against an aggressor 
nation* The closing of the Burma load means a severe restriction on these grow- 
ing contacts and a flouting of Indian opinion. It is in complete conflict with the 
foreign policy which the people of India desire to piusiie* It is a violation of 
international usage as well as of Sino-Biitish treaties, and is evidently meant to 
hamper China in her struggle for freedom. It is clearly an encouragement of the 
aggresssor nation who for over three years has been caiiying on an undeclared war 
on Chinese territory. It is support of a policy against which Great Britain claims 
to be fighting in Europe. Its greatest significance lies in this light it throws on 
British policy which claims to do one thing in Europe and follows an entirely 
different course in India and China. We must therefore wholly disapprove of the 
action of the British Government in closing the Biirxna-Ohina Road. 

Arrests and Convictions 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, 
extenimejits, searches, gagging orders, and the like compiled from the daily press ; 

In Bengal 

Comilla, June 26 -.—Prohibitory orders under the Defence of India Act were 
served on Manindia Kumar Chakiaborty, Ananta De and three othcis directing 
them to personally report to the police station. 

Coniilla, June 30 Five local Congress and labour leaders, namely, Satya 
Brata Sen, Ananta De, Subodli Mukhcijee, Manindia Cbakrabai ty, and Kandi Sen 
have been served with a notice by the District Magistrate of Tipperah, under the 
Defence of India Rules, placing certain restrictions on their movements and 
activities. 

The notice directs these persons (1) to report in person to the police station 
on every Monday ; (2) not to take part in any subversive movement or indulge in 
any anti-war propaganda (3) not to converse, communicate, or associate with any 
school or college students ; (4) not to attend meetiiigs of any kind and (5) to notify 
in person departure from one place to another to the police at least 24 hours before 
the time of departure and to report the time of arrival as well. 

The notice will remain in force for six months. 

These persons have further been forbidden to keep any connection (conversation, 
correspondence, association, etc.) with 38 others, mostly ex-detenus. 

Calcutta, July 2 Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has been arrested at his 
Calcutta residence in Elgin Road under the Defence of India Rules. 

July 25, 1940 -Hemanta Kumar Bose, Secretary, North Calcutta District 
Congress Committee was arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Pannalal Mitra was arrested under the Defence of India Rules, 

Narendra Narayan Chakravarty, M, L. A. was arrested under Section 129 of 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Barisal, July 5 Niranjan Sen, Kisan worker was arrested under Section 
129 of the Defence of India Act, 

Dacca, 5 Mohammed Ismail, Secretary Calcutta Tramway Workers’ 
Union and member of the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Trade 
Union Congress was arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Chittagong, July 5 Promode Sen was arrested under Rule 129 of the Defence 
of India Rules. 

Kalara, July 7 ; — Thakar Balwant Singh was arrested under Section 129 of 
the Defence of India Act. 

Mymensingh, July 9 ; — Gopal Achaijee, Secretary, Calcutta Tramway Workers’ 
Union has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

July 10, 1940 : — Kalipada Bagchi was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

July 10, 1940 : — ^Deb Kumar Gupta, Manager and Secretary of *AgranP a 
monthly magazine, Prafulla Roy, editor of the Magazine, and Bireswar Bhattacharjee 
were served with notices under the Defence of India Rules to quit within 48 hours 
the Municipal limits of Calcutta, 24 Parganas, Howrah, Midnapur and the Asansol 
sub^vlsion of the district of Burdwan. 

JessorSf July 8 : — Naresh Chandra Somaddar was arrested under Defence of 
India Act 

July 1$^ 1940 .-—Orders under the Defence of India Rules have been passed on 
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the following persons (of Calcutta) directing them, except in so far as they may be 
permitted by the Governor, that they shall not at any time after the expiry of 
forty-eight hours from the service of the orders bo in any place within the limits 
of Calcutta and its suburbs and the districts of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hoogly, 
the Assansol Sub-divison of Burdwan District and the Sadar Sub-division of 
Midnapore district : 

(1) Dobendra Bijoy Sen Gupta, (2) Bircswar Bhattacharji, (3) Profulla Eoy 
(4) Debkumar Gupta, (5) Amulya Chandra Sen Gupta (6) Sailaja lianjan Mitra 
Mustafi, (7) Miss Kanak Das Gupta (8) Abani Mohan Chakrabarty, (9) Chandrama 
Prasad Singh, and (10) Nani Das Gupta. 

Howarhf July IB, ^io : — Harendra Nath Ghosh was arrested under Section 129 
of the Defence of India Eulcs. 

July 13, Ho Amar Bose, Eamkamal Dey, Fani Mazumdar, Biswanath 
Mukherjeo and Aswini Ganguly were arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of 
India Eules. 

Camilla July 10 Kumar Chakrabarty, who was served with a 

notice under the Defence of India Act restricting certain activities and requiring his 
weekly attendance at the Kotwall Thana, was arrested by police for disobeying the 
order. 

Camilla July U :—Subodh K. Mukherjee and Statyabrata Sen, ex-detenus, have 
beerr arrested under the Defence of India Eulcs. 

An order under the Defence of 1 ndia Eules was served on Mrs. Bimal Pratibha 
Devi directing her not to take part in public processions, assembly and meetings 
for a period of one year. 

Camilla July U Ex-detenus Subodh K. E. Mukherjee and Satyabrata Sen 
have been arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Calcutta July Id : — Sixteen labour organisers were taken into custody following 
simultaneous searches of their residences in Jute Mill areas in Belgharia, Alam- 
bazar, Panihati, Naihati, Hazinagar and Kanchrapara, all in 24 Parganas. 

Calcutta, July Id : — Kshirode Das Gupta, an ex Detenu and Secretary of the 
Barrackporo (24 Parganas) Branch of the Bengal Labour Party was arrested under 
the Defence of India Eules, 

Madaripur, July 13 Makhan Lai Kar, a Kisan worker of Madaripur has 
been arrested under Section 38(5) of the Defence of India Act. 

Calcutta, July 17 .—Mrs. Lila Eoy and Mr, Eobin Sen, a labour leader, were 
arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Sun, July 17 Panna Lai Das-Gupta and Mani Ganguli have been served 
with notices of externment under Section 26 of Defence of India Act to leave the 
District of Birbhum within 48 hours. Kabiraj Bhupendia Narayan Sen, Batimal 
Lunait, Umassankar Kunce, congress workers of Bolepur and Haran CLandia 
Kbangar of Dubiajpur have been served with notices under Section 26 of the 
Defence of India Act rcstiicting their movements. 

July B6, lOdO . — Devendra Nath Sukul, a member of the A, I. 0. C, was 
served with an externment notice immediately after his release. 

July B4, 1940 lharambir Singha, labour organiser has been arrested at 
Kharagpore town under the Defence of India Eules. 

Debendra Nath Das, President, Kharagpore Town Congress Committee and 
Secretary Midnapore District Kisan Sava has been served with an order directing 
him to quit Midnapore district within 72 hours from the service of the order. 

Calcutta, July BG Basanta Kumar Majumdar was arrested under the 

Defence of India Eules. 

Calcutta, Augubt 3 Two hundred and eighty-eight satyagrahis had been 
arrested upto July 2 in connection with the satyagraba movement for the -removal 
of the Holwell Monument according to a statement made by the Home Minister 
Sir Nazimuddin. 

Howrah, lB-8-dO Bholanath Das was arrested at his residence under the 

Defence of India Act. 

12-8’dO Umesh Lai Singh has been served with an externment order under 
Defence of India Eules. 

Barisal, Aug, 10 Sreemati Basana Bose, a 1st. Year student was arrested 
under See. 39(B) Defence of India Act, for alleged possession of objectiorrable 
literature. 

Clnttagaug, Aug, Id : — Sbyama Cbaran Biswas who was served with a 
restriction order under the Defence of India Eules, has been arrested lor alleged 
violation of the orders. 
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Mymensing, Aug, 17 ;—Naresh Guha, Subodh Sen, and Amar Ganguly who 
were recently extemed from the district of Dacca under the Defence of India 
Ellies, are ordered by the District Magistrate of Mymensingh to leave the district 
also within 24 hours. 

Burdwan, Aug, 17 :~Shib Prasad Dutt, a student worker has been served 
with an order under the Defence of India Act, directing him not to leave this 
town without previously informing the police, not to use cycle, not to mix 
with some twenty-five persons and to report himself to the Saidar Thana once a week, 

Calcutta^ Aug, IS .—Sukumar Bhowal, who was residing in Dacca district 
after being externed from Bihar, has been served with an externment order under 
the Defence of India Rules directing him to leave Dacca District. 

Mymensingh, Aug, 21 Nihar Ranjan Sirkar was arrested under Defence of 
India Act. 

Mymensingh, Aug, 21 .‘—Niranjan Sen, Secretary, Gouripur Congress Committee 
has been arrested under the Defence of India Act, for it is understood, addressing 
an unauthorised meeting. 

Faridpur, Aug, 24 Hari Das Banerji of Chaogaon, Kartick Das, Dhiren 
Biswas and Indu Das of Bandhabari, Kotalipara, Samar Singh, Amal Sanyal of 
Rajbari, Jatindra Sidhanta of Gouranadi, Barisal, and Nagen Gupta of Gopalganj 
were arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Brahmanhana, Aug, 23 '—Subodh Kumar Sen-Gupta and Naresh Chandra 
Guha, labour organisers have been served with notices under the Defence of India 
Rules, directing them to leave the district immediately. 

In the United Provinces 

Lucknow, July 13, 1040 : — Shiv Narain Kapoor and Jagdish Chandra Dixit 
were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Benares, July 10 Shishir Kumar Roy was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Muttra, July 12, 1940 : — Ramjidas Gupta, general secretary, District Congress 
Committee was arrested at the Congress office, under the Defence of India Act. 

Fatehpur, July 14, 1940 i— Swami Nagnanond was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act for an alleged objectionable speech. 

Orai July 15, 1940 Ramzan All Azad, a teacher in the Municipal school 
at Kalpi was arrested for an alleged speech under the Defence of India Rules. 

Etawah, July 14 Nar Deva Shastri was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Jhansi, July 18, 1940 E. V. Dhulekar, M. L. A. whip of the Congress 
Assembly party in U. P. and Mr. Sukhnandan Vyas, editor of the Jansangram, a 
local vernacular weekly were arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Allahabad, 19-7-1940 ; — ^Mr, Saligram Jaiswal, general secretary of the Allaha- 
bad District Congress Committee was arrested under Section 38 of the Defence of 
India Act. 

Agra, July 17 The police visited the Bainik Press and in compliance with 
the warrant issued by the District Magistrate of Agra seized all printing machines, 
materials and locked the Press. The Publication of the *I)aily Sainilc* has been 
temporarily suspended. 

Lakhimpur Kheri, July 18, 1940 : — Chandra Bhal, secretary Mandal Congress 
Committee, Laklumpur and Shanti Swarup were arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Muzaffetpur, July 18 Lalit Singh of village Mohanpur was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act. 

Basti, June 29, 1940 Krishna Chandra was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Bulandshahr, June SO, 1490 Banarsi Das of Gulathi, Chairman of the Thela 
Union, Gulauthi, was arrested under the Defence of India Act, 

Jkansi, June 30, 1940 Bhagwati Saroopanand Gautam was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act. It is alleged that he delivered a speech, in front of 
Saroj talkies, asking people not to see the ^Cinema that day, as the proceeds of the 
day were to be contributed to the war fund, 

Benares, June SO, 1940 Shree Narayan Agrawal was arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Pihbhit, June SO, 1940 Mr. Ram Murti, captain, District Congress Qaumi 
Seva Dal, Pilibhit was arrested under the Defence of India Act in village Jamanih 
Wtee he was working in a camp. 
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Allahabad, June 80 Mahadev Narain Tandon of Agra, a graduate of the 
Allahabad University, was arrested under the Defence of India Act. Two others 
arrested under the same Act are Shxikrishna Das, a post-Graduate student and 
Ayodhya Prasad, 

Aligarh, July 4, 1940 Atal Moksha, General Secretary of the Aligarh District 
Congress Committee and Nirottam Prasad Gaig were arrested under the Defence of 
India Eules. 

Sultanpur, July 4, 1940 Dr. Earn Manohar Lohia was sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Shahjahanpur, July 3 Pandit Deo Narain Bharatiya, M. L. A was arrested 
at his residence and Bishambhar Dayal Avasthy and Shankar Lai have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

Lucknow, July 7, 1940 : — Syed Athar Mehdi, president of the Congress Commi- 
ttee, Jarwal was aiiestcd at Jarwal under the Defence of India Rule, 

Basil, July 9, 1940 Pandit Eamaujagar Sharmn, the former captain of Kaumi 
Bevadal was airested under the Defence of India Act. 

Bulayidshahr, July 7, 1040 Kishan Samp Bhatnagar was arrested under the 
Defence of India Act at his village, Baliam Nagar. 

Gonda Lai Behari Tandon, M, L, A, and Pandit Kamla Prasad were arrested 
under Defence of India Act. 

Barahanki Jai Narain Srivastava, a member of the Council of U. P. 
Students’ Federation was arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Sitapur, 7-7 40 Pratap Narayan, Omkar Swaroop Brahamchaii and Maulana 
Qasim Ali have been arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Benares, July 20 Ardhandhu Kumar Mitter, a political worker was arrested 
with another Bengali youth under the Defence of India Act. 

Barahanki, July 80 Earn Gopal Sushil, President of District Satyagraha 
Committee was arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Aligarh, 86-7-40 Siddique Ahmad was arrested under Section 129 of the 
Defence of India Act. Siddique Ahmad is a member of the U. P. Province Congress 
Committee. 

Aligarh, 87-7-40 -Thakur Malkhan Singh, M. L. A. was arrested and interned, 
under Section 129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Balha Sheo Pujan Singh and Jang Bahadur Singh have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Act in village Sukhpura of the Billia tehsil. 

Sultanpur, 89’T~40 : — Swami Lakhpat Das, was convicted and sentenced to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es. 100. 

Bahraich, 88-7-40 Saiyed Athar Mehdi was sentenced to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Mainpuri Pulin Behari Banerji, who was being tried under the Defence of 
India Act, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es. 50, 

Farrukhahad Ahmad Syed has been arrested at Farrukhabad under the 
Defence of India Eules. 

Bara Banki Jugul Kishore was arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Gorakhpur ‘.—Pandit Eamchandra Shai’ma, a member of the U. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee, has been arrested under Section 31 of the Defence of India Eules, 

Mirzapur, July SO, 1940 Mohanlal Gupta was arrested on July 20, 1940. 

Hardoi Swami Swarup Nand Saraswati was arrested under Sections 124A 
and 155A of the I. P. 0. 

Lucknow, July 81, 1940 Dev Narain Pandey was arrested under Section 
38 (a) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Meerut Choudhery Oharan Singh, M. L. A. and general secretary of the 
district satyagraha committee, Meerut was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. Mahashya Pyarelal was arrested under the same Act, Earn Chandra Shatma, 
a member of the U. P. P. C. C. has been arrested under Section 38 of the Defence 
of India Eules for having delivered alleged prejudicial speech. 

Barahanki : — Vais Kami Ali Hasan and Bhagwat Prasad were arested just 
after a meeting under the Defence of India Eules. 

Ammgarh /“Bahadeo Earn, a member of U. P. 0. C. and Secretary, Mandal 
Congress Committee, Bibipur (Azamgarh) was arrested on July 24 under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Azamgarh, 4-8-40 Qamaruddin, Secretary, District Congress Committee, 
and Mr. Sahdeo Eama have been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Hathras Madan Lai, Secretary of the Hathras Congress Committee, was 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 
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Bulandshahar^ 8-8-iO ;~01iaudhti Amar Singh, Secretary of the District 
Congress Committee was arrested on August 4 under the Defence of India Act. 

L%(,clcnow, Aug, 12 Damodar Swaroop Seth, a member of the U. P. P. C. C. 
Council and the A. I. 0. 0. has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

Basth 18-8-40 .'—Thakur Haribans Singh, General Secretary of the Basti 
District Congress Committee, was arrested under Section 129 of Defence of 
India Act. 

Hapur^ 15-8-40 Puranchand was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Muttra :—Brii Kishore, a peon of tho Congress Committee was arrested 
by the criminal intelligence department, while distributing notices against forcible 
realisation of subscription to the war fund. 

Lucknow Babul al Verma and Mr. Sheo Gopal Mehrotra, were arrested under 

Section 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Cawnpore, Aug. 13 S. S. Yusuf, Arjiin Arora, Aahok Kumar Bose and 
Haldhar Bajpai have been arrested under the Defence of India Ordinance Rules 
for behaving or acting in a manner prejudicial to the safety of tho country and 
the effective prosecution of the war. 

Allahabad^ Aug, 12 ;--Dr. Z. A. Ahmed, one of the Secretaries of the U. P. P. 
0. 0. and Shah Abul Eaiz were arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Bulandshahar, Aug. 16 Durga Pershad was arrested under tho Defence 
of India Act. 

MeeruU Aug. 11 Ganapati Sharma, Secretary of the Pilakhwa Congress 
Committee, Pooran Chand of Hapur, D. Narsing, Ram Das Arora, Muni Rai and 
Deva Dutt of Bardhana were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Allahabad, Aug. Kedarnath Gupta, B. D. Chowdhury and Rupnarain 
were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Debra Dtm Aug, 15 i — Sahibzada Mohamud Muzaffar, a member of the 
Provincial Congress Seva Dal Board, was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Benares, Aug, 20 Satishwar Chatteijec, Suresh Das Gupta, Krishna Swami 
Reddi, a student of Kashi Vidyapith and Chhangur Singh were arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Fatrukhabad, Aug, 20 t—Sir Krishna Dutta Paliwal, President of the U. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee was arrested at Farrukhabad for defiance of an 
order served on him by the City Magistrate under Section 144 Cr. P. O. 
prohibiting him from taking part in processions and delivering speeches at public 
meetings for a period of two months. 

Azamgarh : — Raghunath Prasad Rai, a member of the A. T. 0. O. was arrested. 

Unao, 22-8-40 Balganga Dhar Tirpalhi, Ram Nath Pathak, Bal Krishna 
Sharma and Baldeo Das have been anested. 

Cawnpore, 24-8-40 t—Balkiishna Sharma, General Secretary of the XT. P. 
Congress Committee, was arrested under Section 38 of the Defence of India 
ordinance in connection with a speech delivered by him at a meeting held in 
Tilak Hall on August 21 to protest against the arrest of Mr. Sri Krishna Dutt 
Paliwal, President of the XJ, P. P. 0. O. 

Sultanpur, 25-8-40 Ganpat Sahal a member of the A. I. 0. 0. was anested 
under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Unao, 26-8-40 t—Murli Dhar Sharma, President Unao Distiict Congress 
Committee was arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Gorakhpur, Aug, 24 Jagdish Pathak, a member of the U. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee and a Socialist has been sentenced to undergo rigoioiis 
imprisonment for 15 months under the Defence of India Rules on a charge of 
having made prejudicial speeches at two meetings in the city on April 9 and on 
May Day. 

Lucknow, Aug, 24 The U. P. Government have served an order on the 
Editor of the “National Herald” under Rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, 
asking him to submit for scrutiny by the f'ceretary, Tnfoimation Department* 
U, P. Government, all the headlines relating to the present war, which are proposed 
to be published in the paper. 

Azamgarh, Aug. 28 Mr, TJma Shanker Misra, a member of the U. P. P. C. 0. 
was arrested under the Defence of India Rules, 

In the Punjab 

Jullundur,. June SO Bhai Tara Singh and Bhai Karamsingh Isarwal, two kisan 
Workers were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 
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Mogayjune 30 Baba Arur Singh, M. L, A. (Punjab), Tliakur Gobiod Singh, 
Mr* Khesaisingh and Sardar UjjarrBingh were arrested under Section 26 of the India 
Defence Rules* 

Sardar Hukam Singh was arrested under the Defence of India Rules* 

Ambala, July S S. Giilzara, Singh, has been arrested under Rule 36 of the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore^ July 2 : — Dr. Satyapal BI* L. A* was served with a notice by the 
Punjab Government, under Section 26-F of the Defence of India Act, prohibiting 
him from attending any public meeting or procession and making any speech. 

Lahore, July 9 : — Inder Singh has been arrested under the Defence of India 
Act, in a village in Amritsar District, 

Lahore, July Id i— The houses of Gurdial Singh, Hakin Ram Singh, Teja 
Singh Shafri and Sardar Pritam Singh weie searched at Raekot* 

Guj7'anw ala, July 17 : — Labhsingh, Barrister-at-Law and ex-M. I, 0*, Ata Mohd. 
Advocate, Niranjaiidas and Doctors Mohansingh and Giani Lalsing have been 
arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of India Rules, 

Jullundur, July 20 : — Ghaman Lai Nakodari has been arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Amritsar, July 20 Aiitar Singh was arrested in his village in Amritsar under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Amritsar, July 26 The police have arrested Harbansingh Dundala under Rule 
129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Jullundur July 25 Pandit Bloolraj Sharma was arrested from the Satyagraha 
training camp under Defence of India Act for deliveiing an alleged objectionable 
speech at a public meeting held here. 

Julluudur, July 22 *— Bliai Ramsingh is reported to have been arrested from his 
village Sahungra under the Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore, Aug. 8 : — Baba Kharak Singh has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules for alleged objectionable speech. 

Amritsar, Aug. 4 Bibi Raghiibir Kaur, M. L. A. has been served with a 
notice by the Punjab Government directing her not to take part in any meetings or 
processions or deliver speeches. 

Prof* Ratan Lai Bhatia was arrested under the Defence of India Rules for 
delivering alleged objectionable speeches* 

Lahore, Aug, 12 : — Bloulvi Abdul Gani, President of the Oily Congress 
Committee, Ludhiana, and member of the A, I. 0. 0. was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore, Aug, 13 i—Four persons including Dr. Madan Gopal have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules in Hissar. 

Lahore, Aug, 15 :--Naraindas, ofiice secretary of the Multan Congress 
Committee has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for reciting an 
alleged objectionable poem at a public meeting. 

Ami'itsar, Aus, 2t Hakim Sikandar Khizer, President of the Local Congress 
Committee has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for an alleged 
objectionable speech delivered at Multan* 

In Bihar 

Monghyr, June 27 Singheshwer Prasad was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules for reading an objectionable poem in Hindi at a public meeting. 

Patna, July 4 All copies of the pamphlet entitled ‘The Second World War’ 
published by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of India have 
been declared forfeited, and its further publication prohibited by the Governor 
of Bihar. 

Monghyr, July 5 Maulvi Abdul Qayum, a labour leader was arrested under 
Section 151, Cr, P, 0* C. 

Faridpur, July 6 Rasraj Ghosh, Satkori Ghosh and Pareh Ghosh have each 
been sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 200, in 
default another three months, under the Defence of India Rules. 

Chapra, July lo Babu Ramdahin Pandey was sentenced for ten months and 
fine of Rs. 300 in default to undergo six months’ further imprisonment. 

Gaya, 11-7-40 Baba Sohan Singh and Dr. Bhag Singh were arrested* 

Patna, 15-7-4D Jogendra Shukul was arrested under the Defence of India 

Act. 

Barbhanga 26-7-40 Kulanand Jha Kaddik has been sentenced to undergo 
one year’s E* I. under the Defence of India Act by the Sadar S. D. O. 
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Patna, 19‘7-iO ;-~TIic Govt, of Bihar have proscribed the followin<> 

Leaflets in Bengali en tilled ‘‘Ohatkal Mazdnr Bulletin,” Bengal periodical 
entitled “Bolshcvic (International special issue March 1010), leaflet entitled Rod Front 
publication entitled “Struggle for Communist Unity” leaflet in Bengali entitled 
“Communist Pantha”, pamphlet in Bengali entitled “Naridor Prati Communist 
Partyr Awabhan”, book in English entitled ‘^England My England” by Jack Lindsay, 
book in Urdu entitled “Bal e-IIuma”, pamphlet in English entitled ‘‘Ramgarh and 
After”, Hindi cyclostylcd leaflet entitled "May Day, 1010”, leaflet in Malirathi begin- 
ning and ending respectively with the words, “Dusare Samrajyashahi Yudha Jamini 
tabyat ghya”, leaflet in Bengali entitled “Bolshevic’, and periodical in Bengali 
entitled “Communist Bulletin.” 

Patna, 23^7'iO :~Bikshu Nagarjun, a prominent Kisan worker, while about 
to entrain for Dinapore with a large number of anti-war leaflets, was arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

Daltonganj, B4~7-i0 Bhagirathl Singh, was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Mr, Suren Banerjee, office Secretary of the District Kisan Samity, Birbhiim, 
has been served with an extern meat order under the D. I. R. directing him to 
quit the district of Birbhum immediately. 

26-7-40 :~Satya Naraiii Sharma was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Gaya, 29^7 -40 Rambhajan Dutt was arrested in Nayamatpur Ashram 

under the Defence of India Act. 

Patna, Aug. 8 Ram Bhujhawan Sharma and Kulanand Sharma were 

arrested in the Patna Collectorate camp under Defence of India Act. 

12 8-40 “Abani Sen, Secretary, Wire Products Co. Workers’ Union, 
Jamshedpur, who was externed from the provinces of Bohar and Assam, has 
been arrested. 

Patna Aug, 17 The Searchlight has been served with a notice by the Local 
Government under the Defence of India Rules requiring the paper to submit for 
scrutiny to the special press adviser, Patna for a period of three months all 
references whether contained in the editorial or correspondence columns or in any 
statement, notice, news or comment regarding the conduct of British soldiers in 
Bebar before being published. 

Patna, Aug, 21 Naulakh Singh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Patna, Aug, 23 Gangasaran Singh a member of the A. I. 0. 0. was 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Patna, Aug, 27 ;—Bam Lakhan Singh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

In Madras 

Vizagapaiam, 4-7-40 B. Achutaram Sarma, H. Sivaramayya and V. 
Sivaramayya were arrested under the Defence of India Rules and the Indian Press 
Emergency Powers Act, 1931 on a charge of distributing unauthorised leaflets. 

Ouddalore, 3-7-40 R. Jagannadhan, Vice-President of the Rauipet Labour 
Union, was arrested under Section 38! 1) of Defence of India Act of 1939. 

Madras 12-7-40 M. Nataraian, Secretary Madras Press Labour Union, 
Madras Pencil Factory Workers Union and Madras Tobacco Workers Union, has 
been served with an order under the Defence of India Rules directing him to 
abstain from making any public speeches until the order is cancelled. 

Bhimavaram, 3-7-40 Darbha Sriramamiirti, Secretary, Taluk Congress 
Committee was arrested under Section 18 of the Press Emergency Powers Act and 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Madras, 14-7-40 The office of the Madras Congress Socialist Party in 
Broadway was searched by the special Branch of the City Police. The police arrested 
T. R. Subramaniam. an Executive member of the Party and General Secretary of 
the Tobacco Workers’ Union under the Defence of India Rules. 

Madras, 15-7-40 M. K. Pandurangam, Secretary of the Ohinglcput District 
Congress Committee and a member of the Chingleput District Boards and Mr. 
M, Venkatachala Mudaliar were arrested under Section 88(5) and 39(6) of the 
Defence of India Act, 

Madras, 15-1-40 -Krishna Kunthu was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Ellore, ie-1-40 Mr. Ganapati Satyanarayana was arrested under the Defence 
ci Into Act,, 
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Madura, July 17 V. Eamnathan has been served with an order interning 
him in his native village. 

Madras : — Jeevanandam has been arrested under Sec. 139, I. A. of Defence 
of India Act. 

Madras, July 17 ' — V. Sabapathy was arrested under the Defence of India 

Rules. G. Chengalvaiayan and S. Chengalvarayan. both members of the Madras 
Pi ess Labour Union, were also arrested. 

Madura, July 21 Kushnakunthu and Aiyaswami, Madura, who were charged 
under the Defence of India Act, weie convicted to undergo ligorous imprisonment 
for one year on two counts, the sentences to run concuiiently. 

hi the Ccnbal Provinces 

Nagpur, July 11 Naganlal Bagdi and Shamlal were arrested under Eile 
35(5) of the Deience of India Rules. 

Wardha, July 12 V. S. Dandekar was arrested under Section 38 of the 
Defence of India Act on a warrant issued by the Nagpur police. 

Nagpur, July 13 S. Y. Kulkarni, Viee-Piesident of the Nagpur Textile 
Union was arrested immediately on his return from Poona under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Nagpur, July 20 Beharilal Patel, M. L. A. has been ariesLed under the 

Defence India Rules. 

Nagpur, July 23 Ramsingh Gaur, member of the Nagpur Nagar Congress 
Committee and D. J. Paranjpye have been aricsted under the' Defence' of 

India Rules. 

In Assam 

Sylhet, July 29 Satya Chattel jee was ordeied by the Govt, of Assam to 
leave the province. 

Sylhet, July 4 Chittaranjan Das, Asstt. Secretary, Sylhet D. 0. 0. and 
six otheis were arrested at Sylhet while attempting to hold a public meeting at 
Govinda Park. 

Sylhet, July 21 Kirti Choudhury was served with an order of internment in 
his native village at Eli m pin in the district of Sylhet. 

Haiiram Basak and Ananta Lai De, Labour oiganiseis, have been served 

with notices, under the Defence of India Rules, by the Govt, of Assam to quit 

the province of Assam immediately. 

The Distiicb Magistiate of 24 Parganas has served a notice on M. D. Saltan 
Khan and Sachin Haider directing them to show cause as to why action should 
not be taken against them under the Defence of India Rules. 

In Delhi 

Delhi, Thursday Maiilana Hifznl Rehman, member of the A. I. C. C. and 
Working Committee of the Jamiat-Ul-Ulema-e-Hind, was arrested fiom the Jamiat 
office under the Defence oL India Act. 

Aug, 24 Lala Shanker Lai was arrested at Calcutta under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

hi the Fi'ontier 

Peshawar, July 4 : — The Frontier Government has demanded a security of 
Rs. 500 to be furnished by July 8, 1940 from 'the Editor, the printer aud the 
publisher of the “Rikhtinh Khudaikhidmatgar”. 

Peshawar, July 17 ; —Seven persons of various occupations were taken into 
custody by the Peshawar Police yesterday for alleged prejudicial activities. 

Ramsdran Nagina, joint Secretary, Peshawar Congress Committee, was arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules as a sequal to his writing an alleged objectionable 
pamphlet. 

In Sind 

Sulckur, July 4 An order under the Foreigners Act was served on Fathraj 
Jethmal Purohit. a resident of Jodhpur State, directing him to remove himself from 
British India immediately. 

Karachi, Auq 4 : --Under the Defence of India Rules, the C. 1. D, searched 
the residence of Mohd. Amin Khoso, M. L. A. and seized some literature. 

Karachi, Aug 4 Mangat Bam, Editor was arrested under the Defence Rules. 

Karachi, Aug 22 : — Sachanand Pherumal was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

27 
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An order, directing Mr. Niir Mohammad Palizo not to enter Hyderabad district 
for an indefinite period, was i&sued by the Governor and was served on Mr, Palizo. 

In Orissa 

Pwn*, 15 :~Jagannath Misra, President of the Gan jam District Congress 
Committee, has been sentenced to IS months* ligoious impiisoiiment and to pay a 
fine of Us. 200 iii default 6 months’ imprisonment more. 

Oatiach IS The Oultack Police carried out simultaneous searches m the 
office of the Sagar Soap Works, the house of Sj. Bhagabati Charan Panigiahi, the 
house ot Sj. Puma Chandra Mohanty and that of Bj. Ananta Charan Patnaik. 

Allan ta Chandra Patnaik, Baidyanath Bath, Sarat Cliandia Patnik, Bijoy 
Chandra Das, Puma Ghandia Mohanty, Diirga Charan Mohanty were aiiested under 
Section 39 of the Defence of India Buies. 

Bishniipar (Banluia), July 11 Biswanath Mukerjee was arrested under the 
Defence Buies. 

Cuttack, Aug 3 Mr. Banamali Das, cs-Secretary of the Nilgiri Praja Mandal, 
has been arrested by the local Police here under Sections 38 and 39 of the Defence 
of India Bulcs. 

Cuttack, Aug 24 Mr. Bhagaban Khemiindu, a member of the Orissa Provin- 
cial Congress Committee fiom Potangi in the distiict of Koraput (partially 
excluded area) was arrested under the Defence of India Bulcs. 

In Keiala 

Calicut, July 10 P. Narayanan Nair, Secretary, Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee and a member of the A. I C, 0. was arrested at his residence in Cochin 
State under the Defence ot India Buies. 

Calicut, July 23 : — K. P. Gopalan, Member, A. 1. 0. 0. and newly elected 
Secretaiy of the Keiala Provincial Congress Committee was arrested under Buie 26 
of the Defence of India Buies. 

Teltichcrnf, Aug 8 M. 0. Joseph, Headmaster of the Elementary School, 
Thondiyil, Yekkalam was convicted on xiugust 1 ou three counts under the Defence 
of India Act, Sections 31 (G) and 38 (5) on the charge that he carried on anti- 
British and pro-German propaganda by explaining a map of Europe on June 19 
in his class room and reading and explaining some articles in the ‘Mathrnbhumi’ 
in a tea shop adjoining to his school. He was sentenced to two years rigorous 
under the fust count and one year rigorous each under the second and third counts. 

Telkcherry, Aug 4 Kuuiyil Krishnaii of Kallai, a Congress Volunteer Officer 
was arrested under the Defence of India Buies 38 (5) read with 38 1-a, 34 (6-d 
and k) and 121 for an alleged prejudicial act in connection with the demonstration 
on July 21 to protest against the arrests of Congressmen in Malabar. 

Calicut, Aug 11 Sadhu Ahamad Kutti^ a member of the Malabar District 
Board and member of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee was sentenced to 
undergo rigorous imprisonment for a period of 18 months under the Defence of 
India Buies. 

Tellicherry, Aug 4 : — 0. K. Krishnan, P. K. Madhavan, Secretary of the Town 
Congress Committee and two others have been arrested under See. 38 and 39 of the 
D. I, B. and also under Sec. 121, I. P. 0. for alleged anti-war speeches. 

In Bombay 

li-7-40 S. S. Batliwalla was rearrested immediately on his coming out of 
the Alipore Central Jail, Calcutta and removed to the Hijli Detention Camp. 

Bombay, July IS S. G. Wakankar, was arrested by the police today at his 

residence in Girgaiim under the Defence of India Buies 

31-7-40 :~-N. V. Phadbe of the Servants of India Society, A. P. Godiwalla and 
Banda Gokhalc were arrested under the Defence of India Act, 

Aug. 12 — All Bahadur Khan, Editor of Hilal and a Congress member 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Buies. 

In Maharashtra 

Poona, July 3 : — 8. M. Joshi, Madhao Limaye and Keshao Gorey were 

sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of BSr 50 each in default 
to two months’ more under the Defence of India Act. 

* , - Pwna^ July 17 V. V. Sathe was arrested under Buie 3S (5) of the 

Buies. 

Poona, Aug, 12 .’—An order under rule 26 of the Defence of India Eules 
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was served on S. K. Li m aye requiring him to leave the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency within twenty-four hours. 

Poona, Auq, 13 : — Rao Sahib Patwaidhan was arrcsied in connection with a 
speech alleged to have been delivered by him in the Satyagraha Camp at Iiidoli 
in the Sataia Distiict, a fortnight ago. 

Poona, Ang, 37 — U. 1). Chitale, member of the A. T. C. C. was sentenced by 
the City Magistiatc under Section 121-A, I. P. 0. and Rule 3G-E of the Defence 
of India Rules to, 1 yeai’s ligoious impiisonment and Rs. 500 fine, in default 
six month’s rigorous impiisonment. 

I7i Mahalcoshal 

Juhhulj)07'e, July 29 :—Jai Naiain Tiivcdy and Sobha Ram Verma, two 
Congress woikcrs ofc Betul have been warned by the Distiict Magistrate, Dcinl, 
not to deliver anti-war speeches or cany on propaganda against the Co\ eminent. 

Julbulpme Aug, 23: — Kamlakar Knlkaini, a labour woikei of Julibnlpoie has 
been warned by the Distiict Magistiate of Jnbbulpoic, not to deliver inflanimatoiy 
or anti-Goveinment speeches. There other Congress woikeis of the Bangor Distiict 
have received similar warnings fiom the District Magistiate of fcjaugor. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Madras, August 3 V. S. Somasundaram was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Raiimad, August S Ulaganath Kone was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Negapata^n, Aug, 4 : — Arpiitharaj was arrested under the D. I. Rules. 

Ponam, Aug, 10 C. P. Kiishnan Nair, who was anc&tcd at Edapat under 
the D. I. A. has been convicted and sentenced to 2 yeais’ R. I. and to pay a fine 
of Rs. 200, in default to iindeigo 6 months impiisonment. 

Negapata^n, Aug, 18 Vasudeva Naidu and K. P. Nataranjan were airestcd 
under D. 1. A. 

Polachi, Aug, 19 K. Eamaswami Gounclan, and S. Sambasivam of Kaiur 
have been airested under D. I. R on charges of making anti-war speeches. 

Meltupalaiyam, Aug, 23 •— P. Ramaswami was aiiested under D. LA. 

In Baluchistan 

Quetta, Jtily 20 -Haji Fa'kir Mahomed, Viee-Piesident of Loralia Distiict 
Anjuman-e-Watan, was arrested lor spreading false wai lumouis. 

Quetta, July 13 :-~Arbeb Abdul Qadir, Piosident of the Qiicita bianch of 
Anjnman-i^Wataii and son of Khan Bahadur Aibab Karam Khan, a foimer 
Minister of Kalat State has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for 
delivering speech at Loralai. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Bombay — 15tb. and 16th. September, 1940 

Summary of Proceedings 


A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held on September 15 
and 1C, 1940 in the East India Cotton Association hall, Bombay. Maulaua Abul 
Kalam Azad presided. 192 members were present. 

Minutes 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee held 
at Poona on July 27, 28 were confirmed. 

President’s Statement 

Befoie commencing the proceedings the president made a statement reviewing 
the course of events since the Poona meeting of the A. I. C. 0. Following is the 
summary of his statement : 

Dining the last six weeks after our last meeting at Poona in July, events 
have moved lapidly. Our country cannot remain unaffected by these events^ 
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We must look at these events against the background of our own fight for our 
freedom. The decision we have airived at today is the lesiilfe of careful considera- 
tion and review of events that have taken place during the last twelve months. 
We had taken a ceitain decision at Delhi in the first week of ^Tuly and confirmed 
it at Poona at the meeting of this body. We then thought that it would prove 
final but events during the last six weeks have proved olheiwise. 

As far as I am concerned the decision we look at Eamgaih in March last 
was in my mind, nearly three months eailiei. Long before I was elected President 
of the Congress, I had come to the conclusion that the British Government had 
left no alternative for us- but to take the next step. I had indicated this 
immediately after this election, and had also written to Mahatma Gandhi about 
the matter. 

As days passed and events moved fast, new problems arose but at eveiy stage 
I kept Mahatma Gandhi informed of my reactions. I did this because I was 
convinced that any struggle we may have to start will have to be led by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Till the end of June, I was of opinion that we should take a forward 
step without losing time. But a sudden turn in the war situation made me revise 
my opinion and we decided that we should give the British Government one more 
chance to revise their policy regarding India. This, naturally, led to the Delhi 
resolution as confirmed by the Poona meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 
At the time some members criticised us as being anxious to compromise with the 
British Government on the main issue and thus avoid trouble. But those friends 
have proved false prophets. This will be evident from the resolution which 
Pandit Jawaharlal will shortly move. It may be of interest to members to know 
that the very people, particularly Mr. Eajagopalachariar, who were responsible 
for the Poona decision were the first to scrap that decision. The offer Britain has 
made through the Viceroy is not worth looking at. These events made us decide 
to again request Mahatma Gandhi to assume the active leadership of the Congress. 
I am glad to inform you that he has agreed to do this as now there is no difference 
whatsoever between him and the Working Committee. 

The Delhi resolution was a great obstacle in his way. The offer contained 
in it having been rejected there was no reason why he should not assume the 
leadership of the Congress. 

I must take this opportunity to make it clear that there was nowhere any 
intention to discard non-violence ; only we did not feel sure if we would be able 
to meet every internal and external emergency without resort to force. At the same 
time it was our desire to build the future of this country on the firm basis of 
non-violence and give the world a new ideal. 

Now that Britain has rejected all the offers made by the Congress we have 
only one thing left to do and that is to non -co-operate in every way with the 
wax effort. 

Resolution 

The following resolution as recommended by the Working Committee was 
then formally moved by Jawaharlal Nehru and seconded by Vallabhbhai Patel. 
They made no speeches leaving it to Mahatma Gandhi to explain to the Committee 
the implications of the resolution 

On Satyagraha 

*‘The All India Congress Committee has given its careful attention to the events 
that have taken place since its last meeting held in Poona on July 27, 1940 and 
to the resolutions passed by the Working Committee at Wardha in August last. 
The Committee approves of and endorses these resolutions. 

“In order to end the deadlock in India and to promote the national cause, in 
co-operation with the British people, the Working Committee, even at the sacrifice 
of Mahatma GandhPs co-operation, made a proposal to the British Government in 
their Delhi resolution of July 7, which was subsequently approved by the A. I. C. C. 
at Poona. This proposal was rejected by the British Government in a manner 
which left no doubt that they had no intention to recognise India’s independence, 
and would, if they could, continue to hold this country indefinitely in bondage 
for British exploitation. This decision of the British Government shows that they 
will impose their will upon India, and their recent policy has further shown that 
they will not even tolerate free expression of public opinion in condemnation of 
their associating India in the war against Germany, against the will of a vast body 

the people of India, and of exploiting her national resources and men-power 
fOr this purpose. 
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“The A. I. C* 0* cannot submit to a policy which is a denial of India’s natural 
right to fieedom, which snppiesscs the fiee expression of public O]anioii and which 
would lead to the degradation of her people and their continued enslavement 

By following this policy the Biitish Government have cieatcd an intoleiable 

situation, and are imposing upon the Congress a struggle tor the piescrvation of 
the honour and the elemental y rights of the people. " The Congress is pledged 
under Gandhiji’s leadership to non-violence for the vindication of India’s fieedoni. 
At this grave crisis in the movement for national freedom, the All India Congress 
Committee, therefore, requests him to guide the Congress in the action that 
should be taken* The Delhi resolution, confirmed by the A. I. C. C* at Poona, 
which prevented him from so doing, no longer applies. It has lapsed, 

“The A. I. C* C. sympathise with the Biitish people as well as the people of 
all other countries involved m the War Congressmen cannot withhold their 
admiration for the biaveiy and endurance shown by the British nation in the face 

of danger and peril. They can have no ill-will against them, and the spirit of 

Satjagiaha forbids the Congiess from doing any thing with a view to embarrass 
them* But this sclf-iin loosed leslraiiit cannot be taken to the extent of self-extinc- 
tion* The Congiess must insist on the fullest freedom to pursue its policy, based 
on non-violence. The Congress has, however, no desire at the piesent moment 
to extend non-violent resistance, should this become necessary, beyond what is 
required for the preservation of the liberties of the people. 

‘Tn view of certain misapprehensions that have arisen in regard to the Congiess 
policy of non-violence, the A, I* C. 0* desire to state this‘aficsh, and to make 
it clear that this policy continues, notwithstanding anything containkl in previous 
resolutions which may have led to these misapprehensions. This Committee firmly 
believes in the policy and practice of non-violence not only in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but also, in so far as this may be possible of application, in frerindia 
The Committee is convinced, and recent world events have demonstrated, that 
complete world disarmament is necessary, and the establishment of a new ancl 
jiister political and economic order, if the world is not to be destroy itself ancl 
revert to barbarism. A free India will therefore throw all her weight in favour of 
world disarmament and should herself be prepared to give a lead in this to the 
world. Such lead will inevitably depend on external factors and internal conditions, 
but the State would do its utmost to give effect to this policy of disarmament*’ 
Effective disaimament and the establishment of world peace by the endino- of 
national wars, depend ultimately on the removal of the causes of wais and national 
conflicts. These causes must be rooted out by the ending of the domination of 
one country over another and the exploitation of one people or group by another. 
To that end India will peacefully labour, and it is with this objective in view that 
the people of India desiie to attain the status of a free and independent nation* 
Such freedom will be the prelude to the close association with other countries 
within a comity of free nations for the peace and progress of the world”. 

Gandhiji’s Speech 

The President requested Gandhiji to address the meeting. The following is 
the summaiy in English of his speech delivered in Hindustani ^ 

I had requested the President to allow me to speak on this resolution before 
any discussion on it took place so that I may be able to give you my views on it 
Dining the last 50 years I had often taken upon myself very giave responsibilities * 
but 1 feel that the piesent responsibility you have entrusted me with is the 
gi’avest* Naturally therefoie I have to pause and think. I have to consider also 
bow far 1 can feel confident. I do not know what will be the lesult I 
also don’t know if I will be able to reach the goal that I have in mind 

There are many things that make me fear, but there is no doubt in my mind 
about the path that I must follow* I have always woiked with faith in my mission 
Once I take up the responsibility, no fear can keep me back. 

Let me compaie myself to the captain of a ship* He may think as much as 
he likes befoie he staits on his voyage, but once he lias set sail there is no retreat 
for him until the destination is reached and the task performed, no matter what 
the danger be* 

At the same time, I must also remind you of my limitations. I am not the 
same person I was 20 years ago. I have not that strength and energy to under- 
take a tour ^ of the country which I could in the past. The Congress also has 
changed during ^ these years. There is new blood in it* Recently I asked the 
Working Committee to relieve me of the responsibility of guiding the Congress. 
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If I cannot carry you with me with your whole heart in the task before us it is 
better for both parties to pait company and pursue our own respective paths If 
that be the case, even today I would ask you to reject this resolution and I assure 
you that I will not ho sony if you do so nor will the Workinp, Committee be soriy. 

For the past 20 yeais we have been askinp; people to be completely non- 
violent. In 1920, when we started the fiist non-co-opeiation movement it was on 
the issue of Khilafat and the Punjab atrocities. There were fiiends then, who 
were surprised at not finding any mention ot Swaiaj. I had no objection to add 
that also. But I believed that if we could get the IChilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
righted, we could also win our freedom. 

The Congress offered to co-operate in war effort. It would have been easy 
for the Government to have accepted this offer of co-operation. To make this offer 
Congress had gone to the extent of abandoning the ideal of non-violence in respect 
of internal disorder and external aggiession. But even this offci was rejected. 

It will be wrong to judge the strength of the Congicss by its registered 
membership. The Oongiess is not a Hindu organisation. There was nothing to 
prevent Muslims fiom captniing the Congiess in the Punjab, Bengal and Bind, 
For the matter of that they could do so even in minority provinces. The doois 
of the Congress arc open to every Indian who subscribes to the Congress ideal, 
who subscubes to the congress ideal of freedom for India, and works for it. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad is here not because he has biought in a large 
contingent of Muslims but in his own right as an Indian, and you know what 
influence he commands not O'^er the Working Committee alone but also over me. 
Then there are the Khan Brotheis. What can be common between us except our 
intense desire to free our motherland from bondage and to serve its teeming 
millions ? The Muslims are in crores. But the Congiess belongs to Parsecs 
as much as to Muslims even though they are only a bundled thousand. It 
equally belongs to Harijana whom we Hindus in our folly regaid as untouchables. 
I will ask every Hindu to quit the Congress if he is under the wiong impression 
that the Congress is a Hindu organization. 

The Congress is a democratic organisation and those who accuse it of Fascist 
tendencies are totally wrong. As the Congress believes in non-violence, there can 
be no question of Fascism, Nazism or Imperialism. We believe that for doing 
work that we have befoie us we must be able to cany with us even the smallest 
minorities in this country. If we do not do this, it will be possible for that 
minority, however small it may be, to hamper our progress by following the 
same methods that the Congiess has been following. The Congress does not want 
to rule by its majority. Its object is to serve the whole country. Its membeiship 
is regularly glowing, and so is its strength. It is not because of its majority but 
because it pursues the clear path of truth and non-violence. 

While considering this resolution, you must bear in mind the great 
responsibility that rests on you. I am the captain of the ship and like all captains 
I must have the complete confidence and trust of every member of the crew. 
Otherwise, the ship may be wrecked. In that case not only those on board will be 
drowned but the whole country will have to suffer on their account. 

I may tell you that this time I am not anxious to go to jail. Of course, it is 
open to tne government to lock me up any time they like, but for the present I 
have no idea of defying the law, unless I am compelled to do so. 

You may be interested to know that the resolution before you 
have been drafted by me. Of course, Jawahailal, the Congress draftsman, has 
touched it up. The resolutica declares that we will follow non-violence not only 
for attaining our freedom but even after its attainment we will try as far as 
possible to run the Government by non-violent methods. 

When the Congress takes up administration you must remember it is not 
only the Congiess mind that works. The Parliament of this country that we 
visualize will be composed of all groups. We have already declared that we will 
have adult franchise. The resolution further declares that we cannot co-operate 
with the Government because we do not believe in violence. 

I wish to make it clear that w^e do not wish ill to Britain. We do not want 
her to be defeated. But in her present stinggle she cannot expect any help from 
the Congress. At the time when Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle, 
we do not want to embarrass the Government. A satyagrahi does not believe in 
taking advantage of the weakness of his opponent. Whatever we have to achieve 
we will achieve through our own strength and that is why we have said that we do 
not want to embarrass Britain. 
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The Gonj^iess claims for itself the freedom to protect civil liberty in this 
couiitiy. We must have the light to state fieely what we feel about the war. How 
can the Government claim that India is with the British Government ? They have 
committed the gieatest blunder by declaiing that India is with them, without even 
consulting the autonomous provinces. When they did this, we realized the 
hollowness of so-called piovincial autonomy. That was why the Congress 
Ministries resigned. 

We have waited with patience for a year and I believe that thereby we have 
grown in stiength. "At least peisonally 1 have. Our last oTor was tlie greatest 
concession that we could make. Wnat we warned was not power for the Congress 
but freedom for India. Instead, they have made the Viceroy master of BOO million 
people. Who can toleiate such a state of aflhiiis ? Why this autociatic power to 
one man ? I have nothing personally against the Viceioy. He is my fiiend. Bat 
we must lipe complete freedom to say what we feel about the war. We must 
give expression to whatever is necessary to maintain our existence. We are not 
now asking for our freedom. How can we ask tor freedom from people whose 
own freedom is at piescnt in danger ? 

I must say with great lespect that I am not afraid either of Germany, Italy 
or Japan. A fcjatyagrahi knows no fear. I do not wish tne defeat of British. I 
wish them well. 1 admire their courage but I must tell them that if I am so 
impotent as not to be able to piotect myself the moment they leave this country, 
then I have no right to desire to be fiee. 

It is a most barbarous manner in which the war is being carried on* We 
cannot be expected to join this carnage. I wish them all good if my voice could 
reach them, I would tell them all, why they can not come together and live 
peacefully. After all, they all belong to the family of European nations. 

This war is not for the conquest of India. As long as there is a single true 
Congressman in this country, he will continue to declare that this country " belongs 
to Indians and it will always belong to Indians. If I have to face any aggressor 
1 will court death as a Uuc Satyagiahi with a smile on my face. I wull bear no 
ill-will against the aggressor. VVhen I read about the bombing ot Saint Paiirs 
it pains mo as much as the bombing or destruction of a mosque or a Kashi 
temple. There is so much of tradiiion and art associated with Saint Paul’s and 
I cannot iinderstaiid the madness of Germans m trying to damage it. 

I do not feel that even the fall of London or of England will moan the 
defeat of the British people. They have a vast Empire and they \viil try to defend 
it from distant paits like Canada, Australia and New i^caland. But Britain’s 
didiculty cannot make India give up the path that it has to follow. I believe that 
India has a lesson to give to the whole world. 

You have made me once more responsible for guiding the Congress. It may 
mean civil disobedience or non-co-operation, but tor the present I cannot tell you 
what I will do. I am myself in the dark. Eemember that you are accepting the 
leadership of a man who is himself groping in the dark. There are friends who 
suspect that there is room for a compromise in this resolution. I want to tell them 
plainly that there is enough room for a compromise in this. I will go to the 
Viceroy with this resolution and ask him it the present situation is not such 'as 
will lead to the extinction of the Congress. Wo must have the right to say what 
we feel about the war, provided we stick to our policy of non-violence. The 
Government can arrest those who preach violence. We do not want to keep silent 
in a manner which will mean our political suicide. India is not a small country. 
If it can attain freedom through non-violence, it will give a message to the woiiS, 
and the nations of Europe which are now engaged in a most ruthless and barbarous 
war can learn a great lesson from our country, While admiring their courage and 
their genius for destruction we must tell them that they have taken leave of their 
senses. India has got something to teach them. I can tell Hitler, Mussolini, 
8talin and Churchill that the right way is not to keep themselves engaged in this 
barbarous war of destruction but to use their knowledge and wisdom for human 
happiness and peace. 

1 cannot tell you what you will have to do. But I can tell you what you 
will not have to do. Today there is no question of mass civil disobedience. There 
may be—I am not sure — individual civil disobedience. I may also tell you that I 
am still thinking of something but I have not yet seen the light. If I see it, as I 
hope to do, 1 shall place it before you, but if I fail I will go to the Maulana 
Saheb if he is out of jail and admit my failure. If he is in jail I may meet him 
there even. I shall certainly render an account to you, I want you to pray to 
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God to me sufficient strength and courage and also wisdom to bear the great 
responsibility that you are going to place on my shoulders. 

The following is the fall text of the speech delivered in English by 
Mahatma Gandhi : ^ 

I know that you have listened to me with the greatest patience. I am speciallv 
giateful to you today, for the simple reason that I have said many things which 
may have displeased you. It was never my intention to displease thoseVhom I 
want to harness for the great woik that lies before you and befoic me. I have to 
speak to you at length because I have to shoulder this buiden. I have not come 
with a pieparcd speech at all. The thoughts will come as I proceed. 

Let me begin with a thought which has been weighting with me for a consi- 
deiable time. When the war bioke out and I went to Simla to sec the Viceroy I 
issued a statement the next day, not in a repiesentative but in my individual 
capacity. A friend has now reminded me how good it would have been if I had 
simply hung on to that statement, although I could not take the Congress with 
me ; and on the eve of my shoaldeiing this lesponsibihty, he prayed thjS I should 
be guided bj God to lake up that oiiginal position and letiie. I have very gicat 
regard for him. I have not forgotten that statement, nor have I any legiet or 
a])ology to offer. If such a thing occurs— and histoiy often repeats itself— and I 
happen to go to another Viccioy, I should make the same statement. 

Although I spoke only for myself, deep down in me there was the Cono-rcss- 
man speaking. The Viceroy also did not send for me because I was M. K. Gandhi 
M. K. Gandhi has absolutely no place in his books. The man who wields the 
sceptie can have no room for individuals. He sent for me Ibecause he thought [ 
would repiesent the Congress view and I would be able to cany conviction to 
Gongiebsmen. I withdrew from that position, not as an individual but as a 
Congressman, and because I failed to carry eouviction even to a single Oont>ressinau 

Happily you have got on the Working Committee men with sterlin« honesty 
who had the courage to tell me that, although it was my statement, they did not 
feel like accepting it. They added that they had had bitter experience behind them 
and that therefore they would not be able to take that position. Thus you had the 
resolution that was passed by the Congress immediately after the war. And I 
agreed with the resolution as a repiesentative, although I said to them that if I 
could cany conviction, my original position was the best possible one to take un 
If I had pressed the members of the Working Committee ta„ accept my position 
they would have done so, but it would have been only mechanical. The statement 
was not made to deceive the Viceroy or, for the matter of that, a sin^de soul It 
came straight from the heart. It was not a theatrical display. It was the openiue: 
up of the secret recesses of the heart before the world, the Viceroy and the Conaiess 
If these woids of mine could not find an echo in their hearts they would have 
been of no use whatsoever to the Viceroy, to the great English nation or to India 
That still remains my sentiment. If I could not convince the Gou^nesQ of mV 
attitude it would not carry us further. It would have been a wrong step to take^ 
and hence it was not taken, W ith that background I approach this resolution ' 

I have made repeated statements that I would not be guilty of embarrassino- 
the British people or the British Government when their very existence hanog in 
the balance, that I would not be true to my ‘Satyagraha’, would not be true to 
non-violence, would not be true to the truth which I hold dear if I did so mid 
therefore could not do so. That very man now stands before you to shouldpr tha 
burden of ‘Satyagiah’. Why ? There comes a time when a man in his weakness 
mistakes vice for vutuc, and virtue itself when taken away from its content miH 
from the purpose for which it was dedicated becomes vice. I felt that if I did nnt 
RO to the assistance of the Congress and take the helm even if it be in fear nn,i 
trembling, I would be untiue to myself. “ 

_ I feel that lu takiim the step that we are doing we are renderincr a creat 
service not only to the Congress but to the whole of India. And we me remierin^ a 
service not only to the whole of India. History will record-and Englishmln will 
be able to grasp this statement some day— that we rendered help to the EncHsh 
nation, and they will find th^ we were true to our salt and had the same bravery 
and feailessiiesa of which the Englishman is pioud and for which he is renowned 
I who claim to be a fast friend of the Butish people, will be guilty of unfSdlv 
conduct If, under a false sense of modesty, or because people may think otherwise 
about me, or because Englishmen themselves will be angry with me I do not irsuA 
a warnmg that the virtue of self -restraint now becomes vice, beeause it wnf kill the 
Congress organisation and it will kill the very spirit which is exercising tWs reSaint 
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When I say this, I am speaking not only for the Congress but for all who 
stand for national freedom, Muslims, Parsis, Christians and even those who are 
against the Congress so long as they represent the aspiiation of India, namely, 
unadulterated Independence. I should be untrue to all of them, if at this time 
I said, “No embarrassment to the British”. I must not repeat parrot-like “No 
embarrassment”. Then that repetition would be just as useful for my salvation 
or for the guarding of my virtue as the repetition by a parrot of God’s name 
which cannot bring him salvation, because it is only a mechanical and vocal effort 
without any intelligence behind it. Therefore, if 1 exercise that self-suppression 
at this critical moment in the history of the nation it would be useless. I should 
be perfectly untrue to myself if I hid myself in Sevagram and said, “No, I have 
told you ‘No embarrassment”. 

The language of this resolution is in the main mine. I appealed to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. I used to be the Congress draftsman. Now he has taken my 
place. He saw it was inevitable, if we were to be true to non-violent resistance to 
the extent to which we wanted to go. And the Woiking Committee has accepted 
this phraseology deliberately, well knowing its implications. The result is this : If 
we can get a declaration from the British Government that the Congress can carry 
on anti-war propaganda, and preach non-co-operation with the Government in their 
war effort, we will not have Civil Disobedience. 

I do not want England to be defeated or humiliated. It hurts me to find St. 
Paul’s Cathedral damaged. It hurts me as much as I would be hurt, if I heard 
that Kashi Vishvanath temple or the Juma Masjid was damaged. I would like to 
defend both the Kashi Vishvanath temple and Juma Masjid and even St. Paul’s 
with my life, but would not take a single life for their defe nee. That is my fun- 
damental difference with the British people. My sympathy is theie with them 
nevertheless. Let there be no mistake on the part of Englishmen, Congressmen or 
others, whom my voice reaches, as to where my sympathy lies. It is not 

because I love the Biitish nation and hate the German. I do not think 
that the Germans as a nation are any worse than the English or the 

Italians are any worse. We are all tarred with the same biush ; we aie 

all members of the vast human family. I decline to draw any distinction. 

I cannot claim any supeiiority for Indians. We have the same virtues 
and the same vices. Humanity is not divided into water-tight compaitments so 
that we cannot go from one room to another. They may occupy one thousand 
rooms, but they are all i elated to one another. I would not say, ‘India should be 
all in all ; let the whole world perish’. That is not my message. India should be 
all in all consistently with the well-being of other nations ot the world. I can 
keep India intact and its freedom also intact only if I have ^ good-will towards the 
whole of the human family, not merely for the human family which inhabits this 
little spot of the earth called India. It is big enough compared to other smaller 
nations, but what is India in the wide woild or in the Universe ? 

Let there be no mistake as to what I am about. I want my_ individuality 
to remain unimpaired. If I lose it I would be of no service to India, much less 
to the British people, still less to humanity. My individual liberty is the same 
as the nation’s, convertible with national liberty. I do not claim any greater liberty 
for myself. Hence my liberty is equal to the liberty of all of you_ and no ^ greater. 
I feel that if my liberty is at stake yours is also at stake. I claim the liberty of 
going through the streets of Bombay and say that I shall have notliing to do with 
this war, because I do not believe in this war and in this fratricide that is going 
on in Europe. I admire the bravery. But what is the use of this bravery ? I 
deplore the foolishness and the crass ignorance. These people do not know what 
they are fighting for. That is how I look at this war that is going on across the 
seas. I cannot possibly take part in it. Nor do I want the Congress to do so. 

The part that I would like to take is the part of peace-maker. If the British 
people in their wisdom had recognised the Independence not of ^ the Congress but 
of all India and if other parties in India had also co-operated with us, we would 
have taken the honourable place of peace-makers between these nations. Such is 
my ambition. But today I know that it is a day-dream. But sometimes a man 
lives in his day-dreams. I live in mine and picture the world as full of good 
human beings — not goody goody human beings.^ In the Socialist’s language there 
will be a new structure of Society, a new order of things. I am also aspiiing after 
a new order of things that will astonish the world. If you try to dream these 
day-dreams you will also feel exalted as I do. ^ , 

And now I come to our tin-pot Congress— tin-pot in the estimation of others, 

28 
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not my own. If we do not take care the Congress will disappear, and if the 
Congress disappears the national spirit disappears. One after another Congressmen 
are being selected and jailed. It is not Satyagraha to watch people being taken 
away. It is much better for all of us to rush into the jaws of the opponent. After 
all, as the Maulaua Saheb once said, India is a vast prison. Let us get out of 
this slave prison by breaking the prison bars. He said to the Sikhs at the time 
of the Nankana Sahab tragedy : ‘‘You may protect one Gurdwara ; but what about 
the vast Gurdwaia that is India. We have to deliver it from bondage.” Those 
words ring true even today in my ears. If this liberty of the nation or the move- 
ment for freedom is likely to be choked, then I say that the virtue of self-restraint 
is going to become a vice. That virtue of restraint cannot be carried to the extent 
of the extinction of the national spirit wherever it may reside whether among 
Congressmen or non-Oongressmen. 

I do not want to hurl Civil Disobedience or anything in the face of 
Government without making my meaning clear, the meaning I attach to the sum 
total of Government actions —actions beginning with the declaration of the Viceroy, 
the statement of the Secretary of State for India and the series of actions and the 
policy that the Government have pursued since. The sum total of all these has 
left an indelible impression on my mind that there is something wrong, some 
injustice being perpetrated against the whole nation and that the voice of freedom 
is about to be stilled. This is implied in the resolution, not in the exact language 
which I am using now but you will see the meaning clear as day-light. 

In order completely to clarify our position, I propose to approach the Viceroy 
with a request that he will be good enough to see me, and I have no doubt that 
he will. I will place my difficulties before him ; I will place the Congress 
difficulties before him. I will approach him in your name. I will tell him that 
this is the position to which we have been reduced. We do not want to embarrass 
you and deflect you from your purpose in regard to war efToit. We go our way, 
and you go youis, undeteired, the common ground being non-violence. If we cany 
the people with us, there will be no war effort on the part of our people. If, on 
the other hand, without your using any but moral pressure you find that the 
people help the war-effort, we can have no cause for grumbling. If you get 
assistance from the Princes, from the Zemindars, from anybody high or low, you 
can have it ; but let our voice also be heard. If you accept my proposal it will 
be eminently honourable, it will certainly be a feather in your cap. It will be 
honourable of you, although you are engaged in a life and death struggle that 
you have given us this liberty. It will be honourable of you that you take this 
great step, although you have limitless poweis to choke our voice, and that you 
give us the fullest possible freedom, consistently with the observance of non-violence, 
to tell the people of India not to join the war effort. 

Let the people use any reasoning they like for refusal to help the war-effort. 
My reasoning is the only one which will sit well on Congressmen’s lips. But I 
do not expect all to restrict themselves to that reasoning* Those who have 
conscientious objections, as I have, will adopt my reasoning. Those who are tired 
of British imperialism will use that argument. There may be others who will 
have other arguments. All these should be covered under this freedom of speech, 
provided, however, that they all accept non-violence, provided also that what they 
say is said openly and not secretly. These are the implications of my generalship. 
If these do not satisfy you, you must reject this resolution summarily. So long as 
you can preach non-co-operation with war effort in men and money, there should 
be no Civil Disobedience. But if you have not that liberty there is no swaraj but 
perpetual bondage, I would like the British people and the Viceroy to be able to 
tell the world that they have given the leaders of the Indian people liberty to 
preach to their people what they like. The British can then say to the world ; 
‘‘Judge us by our conduct. Here in India, we are playing the game.” 

I do not mind the British not responding to the Delhi resolution. They may 
say “At the present moment we cannot interfere with the management of affairs as 
they stand. Deliverance will come to you in its own time. At this critical juncture, 
do not worry us”. I will understand that argument. I will sympathise with it, 
I will hold my hand so long as there is no fraud or falsity in what they say. It 
is impossible for them to give us freedom. If freedom has got to come it must be 
obtained by our own internal strength, by our closing our ranks, by unity between 
all sections of the community. It is made of much sterner stuff. It cannot descend 
from heaven, nor can it be given as a gift from one nation to another. I do not 
know whether I am representing the feelings of the members of the Working 
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Committee, because I have not discussed it with them. But you have to take me 
with all my limitations, with the workings of my mind. 

The Viceroy may say, ‘^You are a visionary I may fail in my mission, but 
we will not quarrel. If he says he is helpless, I will not feel helpless. I will make 
good my position, I cannot sit still when I see Earn Manohar Lohia and Jai 
Prakash Narain in jail, than whom I do not know biaver or straighter men. They 
have not preached violence but simply carried out the behests of the Eamgarh 
resolution, It was a point of honour with them. 

I have restrained myself, and will restrain myself. I will not seek imprison- 
ment. I do not want to offer Civil Disobedience. I will not place nayself in peril. 
In this battle, I will not expose myself to imprisonment. But if the Government 
chooses, it will not be difficult to take me away. I will not be able to seal my 
lips or restrain my pen. It will be difficult for them to keep me in prison, not 
because India will rise in rebellion. India will be wrong if it does so. My own 
instinct is that they will not be able to keep me in jail. 

I will place my argument before the Viceroy. T may fail in my mission. 
But I have never approached a mission in despair. I may have approached it with 
the consciousness that I may be faced with a blind wall. But I have often 
penetrated blind walls. I shall approach the Viceroy in the confidence and hope 
that he will understand the great reasonableness of the request of the Congress for 
full liberty to preach ‘no-war’ in India. Everyone should have perfect liberty to 
preach by pen and tongue ; “We cannot aid imperialism ; we cannot help 
spoliation.” 

I shall strain every nerve to avoid Satyagraha in your name. What shape 

it will take, when it comes, I do not know. But I know that there will be no 

mass civil disobedience, because mass civil disobedience is not required for this 
occasion. I have impenetrable darkness before me regarding the future course of 
action. I have no mysteries. I do not know how I shall lead you, what action 
I shall put before you. I hope that any action that we may take will be worthy 
of the Congress traditions and of the occasion. 

I have often said that I do not know the Congress mind, as I have buried 

myself in Sevagram. It is because of the Congress difficulty that I have dragged 

myself to Bombay and immediately I am released from this duty you will find me 
in Sevagram. But I have got strength and resourcefulness enough to lead this 
battle, although I am buried in Sevagram. I shall do better and clearer, remaining 
in Sevagram than anywhere else, simply because I have built up there an atmos- 
phere for my growth. With the march of time my body must decay but, I hope, 
not my wisdom. I seem to see things more clearly with the advance of age. It 
may be self-deception but there is no hypocrisy. Self-deception is good some- 
times in that it helps one to remain cheerful and not to give way to despair. It 
will be, therefore, wrong of you to drag me from Sevagram ; and I promise that 
I shall give a good account of my stewardship. 

There are many parties in the Congress. We are not all of the same opinion. 
There is indiscipline in the Congress. I know it is inevitable in a mass organisa- 
tion, which is growing from day to day. If it is all indiscipline and no discipline 
the organisation is on the downward path. Let it not be said of you that you 
come to the Congress although you do not believe in non-violence. How can you 
possibly sign the Congress pledge with violence in your breasts. I want complete 
obedience to the policy of non-violence. While the policy lasts it is the same as though 
it was a creed for so long as it holds good it is as good as a creed. My creed holds me for 
life ; yours so long as you hold it. Eesign from the Congress and you are free from 
it. Let us be clear regarding the language we use aud the thoughts we nurture. For 
what is language but the expression of your thought. Let your thought be accurate 
and truthful and you will hasten the advent of Swaraj even if the whole world is 
against you. You will have won Swaraj without having to spend nine million 
pounds a day or without burning a single home. If you are true to your policy I 
am sure without doing any of these things you will build up the majestic edifice 
of freedom. 

Now for the violence party. Do not mix up the methods if you can help it. 
You have restrained yourselves for some years. Eestrain yourselves for some more 
years. Ours is not a small battle. If you restrain yourselves you will lose 
nothing. 

Freedom of speech and pen is the foundation of Swaraj. If the foundation 
stone is in danger, you have to exert the whole of your might in order to defend 
that single stone. May God help you. 
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After Gandhiji had iinished followed a general discussion. At the end of the 
discussion Gandhiji again made the following speech in Hindustani : — 

I am not yet your captain* I will be one when you have passed this resolution* 
You know that I am not even a member of the Congress* I am here only on 
sufferance of the Maulana Saheb and the Working Committee. Yesterday Maulana 
Saheb was good enough to permit me to address you. He said then that I had 
told you all I wanted to convey to you but I told him that the A. I. 0. C. may 
pass the resolution and may appoint me its leader, I must, in that case, have the 
opportunity to know well those I am going to captain. I must know the opinions 
of my soldiers. Although today is my day of silence, I came here to watch the 
proceedings so that I may have an opportunity to understand you. 

I cannot give you the definition of ‘Swaraf. I have not been able to find one. 
I want to know it from anyone who claims to have found a comprehensive and 
satisfactory definition of ‘Swaraj’, Though I cannot give you such a definition, I 
have coined many words for expressing my ideas, but I have not been able to do 
this in respect of Swaraj. However, I have given you in this resolution the basis of 
Swaraj. If you hold fast to it, your desire will be fulfilled. It is that the right 
of freedom of speech and civil liberty must be available to everyone. 

That is the root and the foundation stone of Swaraj. You must, therefore, 
hold fast to it. If there is no right of free speech and civil liberty, then Swaraj is 
well-nigh impossible. If you had understood this simple fact, you would not have 
entered into such lengthy discussions. If we are able to secure the right of free 
speech either by compromise or, failing which, by fight, it will be good. We must 
have the right to say what we want to say. No one can thrive if there is no 
freedom of speech. Personal liberty, religious liberty, every other liberty is included 
in our conception of Swaraj. A free citizen must have the right to propagate 
what he thinks right provided he does not preach violence. 

That is our present demand. This is not the time to ask for our independence. 
It is beyond the power of the British Government to confer it on ns by merely 
saying that India is independent. India can become independent only if she can 
hold her own when the British go out. We must have inherent strength in us to 
resist any foreign aggressor. We must have the capacity to preserve our indepen- 
dence. How can the British people give us independence when their own indepen- 
dence is at stake ? Our demand is for freedom of speech, but simply because the 
British people are engaged in a war for their very existence they canot curtail our 
freedom. I have placed before you a concrete proposition. When you wage a 
fight, you have to do it for something concrete and tangible. 

That is my way of the struggle. If you merely say that you are fighting 
for independence, there is no meaning. We must take up this clear issue, namely, 
that we are fighting to obtain the right to say what we like—liberty of speech. 
In the beginning I thought it was a small matter but I have pondered over it 
and have come to the conclusion that it is an issue of very great importance. 
If I can get this thing, I get the key to Swaraj. 

I do not want you to pass this resolution to oblige me. It must be done 
of your free will. It is only then I will have the necessary sanction behind me. 
Today, by passing this resolution, you will all become soldiers of an army— an 
army of action. Everyone should strictly follow the orders of his general. 
We must base our fight on non-violence. We are going to fight the empire, which 
believes in violence. If we give up non-violence and resort to violence, we will peiish. 

All these years I have been trying to prepare you for this. But you are not 
ready. This is not my fault. However I can only fight with material at my 
disposal. The key to mass civil disobedience must be in my hands. I know when 
to start mass civil disobedience and I would ask you to leave the matter in my hands* 

Of the six amendments moved two were withdrawn by the movers and the 
rest were voted upon and defeated by an overwhelming majority. The main 
resolution was then voted upon and passed, only seven members voting against it. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Bombay — 13th. to 17tb. September, 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Bombay from the 13th to 
17th Sept. 1940. The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (President), 
Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Eajagopalachariar, 
Shaiikerrao Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chanda Ghosh, 
Byed Mahmood, Asafali and J. B. Kripalani, 
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JELhan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Shris Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr. Khan Saheb, 
Harekrushna Mehtab and Vijayalasmi Pandit were present by special invitation. 
Gandhiji was present throughout. 


Minutes 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the 'Working Committee held at Wardha 
on August 18-23, 1940 were confirmed. 

Satyageaha 

The resolution on ‘Satyagraha’ was passed by the Working Committee to be 
placed before the A. I. C, 0. (For the text of the resolution see proceedings of the 
A. I, C. 0. 


Accounts 

(а) Budget : The budget for the year 1939-40 was passed. 

(б) Eesolve that the additional estimate for the roofing of Swaraj Bhawan 
Hall amounting to Es. 1,193 be sanctioned. 

The following two resolutions were passed by the Committee : 

Suspension of Civil Disobedience 

In view of the resolution just passed by the A. I. C. C. (given above) the 
Woiking Committee calls upon all Congress organisations to stop all Civil 
Disobedience individual or other pending definite instructions from Gandhiji, 
He regards this suspension as indispensable for his forthcoming interview with H. 
E. the Viceroy and as a test of the discipline of registered and unregistered 
Congressmen and all congress-minded men and women, and also as a short course 
of obedience to law befoie recourse to Civil Disobedience should it become necessary, 

Keeala Affaies 

Dr. Subbarayan and Sjt. E. K. L. Nandkeolyar, Inspector, A. I. C. C. Office, 
are to inquire into the complaints of indiscipline etc. brought against K. P. C. 0. 
and of its members, more especially the question as to now the recent ban on 
processions and meetings in that province came to be defied and whether the 
defiance was directly or indirectly countenanced by the Committee or its members 
and the disturbances that took place at the meetings on the 15th inst. They are 
also to report what action if any should be taken to ensure disciplined running 
of the Congress organisation in the Province. They should report to the Working 
Committee within a fortnight from the date hereof. The officials of the K. P. C. O. 
be requested to let Dr. Subbarayan and Sjt. Nandkeolyar have access to the office 
and records and produce such papers and witnesses as they may require and 
afford them all the necessary assistance. 

Anjuman-i-Watan, Quetta (Baluchistan) 

The Committee considered letters received from the Office of Anjuman-i-Watan, 
Quetta, Baluchistan. The Anjuman-i-Watan expressed a desire to be converted 
into a Congress Committee and affiliated to the Indian National Congress. The 
Committee welcomed this desire of the Anjuman-i- Watan but decided that for the 
present, in view of the sjjecial circumstances prevailing in the country, only friendly 
contacts be established with them (Anjuman-i-Watan). I he A. I. 0. 0. Circulars 
and bulletins may be sent to them and they be asked to send special delegates to 
the annual session of the Congress and the A. I. G. 0. meetings. 

Local Boaeds 

At the conference of the Secretaries and Presidents of the P. C. Ca and 
ex-Ministers held on September 17, 1940 in Bombay the question was raised as 
to what action should be taken against Congress members or Congress parties in 
local bodies who fail to carry out the Congress policy with regard to war. The 
Working Committee decided that the Piovincial Congress Committees should, in 
the event of individuals and parties not carrying out the Congress policy about war, 
call upon them to resign from such bodies. 

Eubal Development Boaeds 

In the same Conference (of Presidents and Secretaries and ex-Ministers) the 
question was also raised as to the action to be taken by Congress members of rural 
development Boaids and other such mixed bodies composed of Congressmen and 
officials, on whom pressure was brought to help in realising contributions for war 
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finid etc. The Working Committee was of the opinion that those who could not 
follow the Congress policy with regard to war by remaining on these boards, 
should resign. 

Funds Connected with War Effort 

The Working Committee decided that no contribution be made by Oongressmen 
to any fund whatsoever connected with war. 

Volunteers’ Board 

It was decided that in view of the A* I. 0, C. resolution and the resolution 
of the Working Committee on the stopping of all civil disobedience« individual or 
other pending Gandhiji’s instructions to the contrary, the Volunteers’ Board should 
confine its work to the collecting of material with a view to suggest uniformity of 
rules, drill and uniform etc, for the guidance of all volunteer organisations 
throughout India. The Board will not issue any instructions to the P, C. Os in 
connection with the volunteer organisation for the present. 

Article X G (i) 

Article X G (i) of the Congress Constitution lays down that “Each district 
shall be entitled to elect not more than one delegate for each lac of ‘its population 
provided that for every delegate to be elected, there are not less thair 500 primary 
members enrolled during the year.” Interpreting this clause the Working 
Committee laid down that 500 primary members enrolled in a constituency during 
the year, even though not satisfying the condition laid down in Article VII (a) 
can entitle a constituency to send one delegate. 

Clause (a) of Article VII lays down: No member shall be entitled to exercise 
his vote at any election unless he has been continuously on a Congress register 
for 12 months prior to the date of the election and only on production of a 
certificate of membership. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 
Wardha — 11th. to 13th. October. 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from the 11th to 
13th Oct, 1940. The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (President), 
Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajagopalachariar, Khan 
Abdul Ghafiar Khan, Jamnalal Bajaj, Shankerrao Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Govind 
Ballabh Pant, Profirlla Chandra Ghosh, Asafali and J. B, Kripalani. 

Gandhiji was present throughout. B. Pattabhi Sitaiamayya, Hareknishna 
Mehtab and T. Prakasam were present by special invitation. 

Minutes 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Bombay 
on September 13-17, 1940 were confirmed. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Plan of Campaign 

The Working Committee met at Gandhiji’s instance and listened to an account 
of his talks with the Viceroy and the plan of campaign in so far as he has been 
able to envisage it. The Working Committee approve of what he has done and repeat 
the instructions given to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the A. I, 0. O. 
at its last meeting in Bombay that they would give him the fullest co-operation 
possible in all he may require or expect them to do. 

Waziristan Mission 

The Working Committee have considered the report of Messrs. Bhulabhai 
Desai and Asaf Ali. The Committee regret that the Government of India have 
prevented them from visiting 'Waziristan on a good-will mission from the people 
of India. The Committee further regret and are surprised at their being prevented 
from visiting even Bannu city which is part of the regularly administered Province. 
This action of the Government confirms the impression that the British authorities 
are not desirous of encouraging or permitting the development of friendly relations 
between the people of India and the trans-border peoples. The Committees are 
convinced that the policy so fax followed by the Government on the Frontier is 
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mong and harmful and has completely failed. The people of India will gladly 
develop friendly contracts with the trans-border tribes and thus put an end to a 
conflict which is harmful to both. Whilst unfortunately the mission has been 
unable to reach Waziristan and to explore the possibilities of rendering such aid 
in social and economic spheies as was possible, the Working Committee assures the 
Waziris and the other trans-border tribes that their effort in this direction 
will continue. 

Keeala 

The Working Committee considered the report presented by Dr. Subbaroyan 
and Shri B. K. L. Nandkeolyar upon the affairs of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee. In view of the circumstances reported, the Working Committee 
appoint— 1. Shri B. K. L. • Nandkeolyar, 2. Shri M. P. Govindan Menon, 
3. Shri G. K. Govindan Nair to take charge of the Kerala P. 0, C. and carry 
on the work of the province till further instructions. This Committee of three shall 
exercise all the function of the Kerala P. C. C. 

Indian States 

A sub-committee consisting of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Bhula- 
bhai Desai and J. B. Kiipalani was appointed by the Working Committee at its 
meeting held at Wardha in April last to consider the question of the representation 
of the States’ people in the Congress organisation inside the terms of the present 
Constitution and make necessary recommendations to the Woiking Committee. The 
Woiking Committee considered the following recommendations of the sub-committee 
and adopted them : 

The general rule to be followed is to ensure, as far as possible that the 
delegates’ seats allotted to a province, on account of the populations of the Indian 
States attached to the Province, should be reserved for the people of such States, 
and should not be allotted to others- In the event of a sufficient number of 
Congress members not being made in the States concerned or from these states, 
these seats, or such of them as may be found necessary will nob be filled. For 
the purpose of this calculation, states members of the Congress will be either those 
who belong to a Congress Committee within the states, or those who while residing 
in or connected with the States concerned, join as primary members of a Congress 
Committee s tuated in a non-state area bub adjoining the State. In order to 
distinguish the latter class of congress members, a separate register of States 
members should be kept in the adjoining Congress Committee situated outside the 
confines of the state. 

Keeping the above principle in view, a P. C. 0. may allot delegates for 
the States’ peoples’ seats, either to a Congress Committee wheie such exists in a 
State or to the adjoining districts adjoining the States, provided that such delegates’ 
seats shall only be filled if there are a sufficient number of primary members in or 
from the states. In no event will such seats be allotted to areas where there are 
no states’ peoples. 

The above principle cannot be strictly or easily applied to small states and 
to states areas which are closely interwoven with non-state teriitories. Certain 
variations will have to be made in such cases, otherwise these small state areas may 
be completely disfranchised and neglected. Therefore in the final allotment of seats 
based on States population, this fact has to be borne in mind and provided for. 

In accordance with the general rule laid down above and keeping in view the 
considerations mentioned, the P. 0. Cs are called upon to allot States’ delegates’ 
seats in their areas and to send these recommendations to the A. I. 0. C. Office 
for confirmation. 

M. N. Box’s Appeal 

Considered the appeal of Shri M. N. Boy from the disciplinary action taken 
against him by the Council of the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee and 
resolved that the Working Committee fully approve of the decision and the grounds 
on which it is based ; but in view of the request of Shri M. N. Boy contained 
in his letter to the Secretary of the U. P. P. C. G. dated September 26, 1940, 
that he may be allowed to resign from the Congress, this Committee recommends 
to the Council of the U. P. P. C. 0. to accept his resignation. 

CONFBBENCE OF PEESIDBNTS & SeOEETAEIES 

A Conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of the Piovincial Congress 
Committees and Congress Ex-Ministeis was held in Bombay on September 17, 1940, 
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at the instance of the Congress President, Maulana Abul Halam Azad. The 
President in his opening remarks explained the situation as arising from the 
resolution passed by the All India Congress Committee on Satyagraha and the 
assumption of leadership by Gandhiji. He enjoined upon all Congress and 
Congress Committees strict obedience to the instructions issued by Gandhiji and 
the Working Committee from time to time. The Secretaries and Presidents then 
gave a brief account of the state of Congress organisation in their respective 
provinces and their special problems. The President and the General Secretary 
dealt with some of the points raised leaving the rest to be considered by Gandhiji 
and the Working Committee. 

General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No, 18, Bomhay, 19th, Sept HO 

I am sending you herewith copies of two resolutions passed by the last meet- 
ings of the all India CongrcRS Committee and the Working Committee, held in 
Bombay. The A. I. 0, 0. resolution is to be read along with the two resolutions 
passed by the Working Cominitteo at Wardha August last. These resolutions are 
given in the A. I. 0. C. Bulletin No. 4. 

You were personally present at the Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. C. You 
know that the resohitron adopted by that body was drafted by Gandhrji. He 
delivered two speeches in the A. I. 0. C. meeting explaining and supporting the 
resolution. It can therefore be best understood in the light of these speeches 
reported in all the papers. An authoritative version of the speeches will be found 
in the next issue of the Haiijan. 

The first thing to be noted is that the Bombay resolution puts an end to the 
Delhi resolution of the Working Commrttee endorsed by the Poona meeting of the 
A.I.0.0. Tt no longer applies.’ This has cleared the way for Gandhiji to resume the 
leadership of the Congress. 

The next thing is the reaffirmation by the Congress of its basic policy of non- 
violence in spite of any misapprehension that might have been created by any 
previous resolution. The present resolution lays down that ‘This Committee firmly 
believes in the policy and practice of non-violence not only in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but also so far as this may be possible of application in a free India’. 
Translating it in terms of internal and international politics, the resolution declares 
that “a free India will therefore throw all her weight in favour of world 
disarmament and should herself be prepared to give a lead in this to the world. 
Such lead will inevitably depend upon external factors and internal conditions 

but the State would do its utmost to give effect to this policy of disarmament.” 

The resolution further describes how the latest offer of the Congress to 
co-operate honourably with the British Government in the prosecution of the 

war war rejected. It was rejected “in a manner which left no doubt that 
the British Government had no intention to recognize independence and 
would if they could, continue to hold this country indefinitely in bondage 

for British exploitation”. Proceeding, the resolution says that the recent 

policy of the Government has further shown that they will not even tolerate 

free expression of public opinion in condemnation of their associating 
India in the War against Germany, against the will of the vast body of 

the people of India. Expression of free opinion when it is non-violent is the 

very breath of a nation’s life. Submission to the suppression of such free 
opinion would spell ruin for the Congress and for the nation. Therefore 

in spite of our admiration for the brave resistance of the British people and our 
desire not to embarrass them at this critical juncture, we cannot carry our long 
and self-imposed restraint to the point of national extinction. The Congress there- 
fore “must insist on the fullest freedom to puisue its policy.” But this policy 
for the present will not go “beyond what is required for the preservation of the 
liberties of the people”. 

The present struggle is therefore confined to the issue of the free expression 
oj Indian opinion on the forcible participation of India in the War, The issue 
is restiieted but the right of free and non-violent expression of opinion as Gandhiji 
explained is the basic and essential condition of democratic freedom. Historically 
too all freedom struggles in the past were waged primarily over the issue of free 
expression of opinion. 

Let nobody, opponent or friend. Congressman or non-Congressman, be deceived 
by the narrowing of the issue or by the restraint of language employed in the 
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resolution. The narroTvness of issue is only apparent. The restraint is characteristic 
of Gandhiji's strength and determination. Let therefore all Congressmen keep ready 
for the time when the call is given by Gandhiji. 

One thing more which though not mentioned in the resolution must be 
remembered by all Congressmen. This was mentioned by Gandhiji in his two 
historic speeches. It is^ that at the present juncture, for various reasons which 
Gandhiji explained, what is contemplated is individual as distinguished from mass 
civil disobedience. The method and manner of its organisation will be given by 
Gandhiji at the proper time. We must therefore wait in patience for his instruc- 
tions. But it must not be forgotten that this individual civil disobedience will 
piogressively embrace and include all active Congressmen in urban and 
rural areas. 

To create the proper atmosphere for the working of the A. I. C. C. resolution 
the Working Committee passed the second resolution attached herewith which 
suspends all civil disobedience ‘individual or other pending definite instructions 
from Gandhiji^ 

Both the resolutions must be translated in the provincial language or languages 
as the case may be. Meetings are to be organised to explain to the public the 
full implications of the resolutions passed. These meetings must be addressed by 
select speakers and the speech must be confined to the matter of the resolutions. 
There should be no all provincial Days or processions or hartals. In no case 
must the explanation of the resolution be made an occasion to develop anti- 
recruitment and anti-war contribution propaganda. As Gandhiji explained this 
restraint is necessary for the forthcoming interview between him and the Viceroy. 
He approaches the interview with his usual optimism and faith in human nature. 
It behoves us to show the same faith. By doing so we shall lighten the heavy 
burden that rests upon the Leader. 

The period of preparation must be utilised in intensifying the constructive 
programme. As the Gandhi Jayanti is near at hand . Congressmen and Congress 
organisations must help the A. I. Spinners' Association in its effort towards the 
popularisation and disposal of Khadi, The extent to which this is done will be 
a fair indication of our preparedness for the coming struggle if unfortunately it is 
imposed upon us. 

Circular No. 19 — Allahabad — 16th. Oct, ^40 : — 

The Constitution requires that for the purpose of Congress elections, the 
province be divided rnto fixed territorial constituencies.^ You must have divided 
your province last year in such constituencies. Complaints having been received 
about the unfair distribution of the delegates seats in the Indian States attached to 
the provinces the Working Committee appointed a Sub-Committee to look rnto the 
matter and make its recommendations. The Sub-Committee's recommendations 
were placed before the last meeting of the Working Committee and accepted by 
them. The recommendations are sent herewith. You will please take in hand 
immediately the rearranging of the Indian States’ seats according to these 
recommendations. 

The rearranging of the Indian States’ seats may necessitate the reshuflBling of 
the constituencies throughout the province. Where this is necessary it may be 
done. Also last year complaints were received that the distribution of constituencies 
in several provinces had not been fair. You will please, therefore, if necessary, 
redistribute the province in fixed constituencies and send us a rough map of your 
province making the new constituencies. This map with the constituencies marked 
should be pasted on the notice board in your office and objections to the arrangements 
made invited. Such objections should be forwarded to us with your explanation, 
if any. 

This work of fixing the constituencies must be done as early as possible and 
the necessary report sent to the A. I. C. 0, Office. 

Circular No. W — Allahabad — 19th. Oct. ^40 : — 

I am sending yon herewith copy of the statement issued by Gandhiji on the 
eve of starting the present Civil Disobedience Movement. It is necessary that this 
statement be translated in the provincial languages and distributed broadcast. All 
its implications must be explained for the guidance of Congressmen and the public. 

A few things on which Gandhiji lays emphasis are to be particularly noted. 
He wants the ordinary everyday work of the Congress to go on. Special emphasis 
is to be laid on the constructive programme. According to him there is a close and 
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organic connection between the constructive programme and the Civil Disobedience 
movement. They are the two facets of the one non-violent fight. He believes that 
those who are faithfully carrying out the constructive programme are not only 
rendering help to Civil Eesistance but in a way are participating in it. No one who 
has not worked the constructive programme including spinning and khadi will be 
regarded as qualified to be a Civil Resister. The constructive programme must 
therefore be pushed forward with enthusiasm and vigour. 

The last date for the enrolment of primary members is approaching. Reports 
from various provinces show that this time theie has been for various reasons, a 
little slackness in the work of enrolling members. During the days that remain 
every effort should be made to increase the congress membeiship. 

The other thing to be specially noted is that so far as war resistance goes it 
is confined to particular individual or individuals, selected by Gandhi]! from time 
to time. The rest of the army are not required to break the law. They may not, 
unless called upon, exercise for the time being their undoubted light to advise 
the public against diiect or indirect pai ticipatioii in the piesent war effort. This 
is the self-restraint that we have to impose upon ourselves for the progressive 
working and the ultimate success of the movement which will have staited before 
this letter reaches you. This restraint however does not include opposition to illegal 
and forcible participation in the war effort. It is the right, nay the duty of every 
citizen to refuse and advise refusal of all illegal demands. Indeed the Government 
have admitted this right. 

You will please keep the head office informed through periodical reports about 
the progress of constructive and other work in your province 

I am also sending you herewith a copy of Shii Yinoba Bhave’s statement that 
he made on the eve of his offering himself for Satyagraha. This also may be 
translated in the Provincial language and distributed. 

Circular No, 21 — Allahabad — 21st, Oct, ^40 ; — 

You know Shri Vinoba commenced Satyagraha on the morning of the 17th 
by delivering an anti-war speech in the village of Paiinar where he resides. Paiinar 
is about 5 miles from Wardha. The meeting was therefore attended not only by 
the villagers, but also the members of the various national institutions at Wardha. 
Among those present were Shris Kishorilal Mashroowala, Jamnalal Bajaj and 
Mahadeo Desai. 

One of the possibilities open to the authorities to stop Satyagraha, was to 
declare the ^ meeting at Paunar illegal. If this was done Gandhiji^s instuctions 
were Shri Vinoba would ask such of the audience as were not prepared to break 
the law and court imprisonment to withdraw fiom the meeting. After their 
withdrawal^ he would address the prohibited meetingv This would naturally turn 
individual into collective civil disobedience. For such an emergency Gandhiji had 
made provision. In his first statement he said : ‘Tn spite of all attempt to confine 
Civil Disobedience to^ individuals and for the moment to one only, they ( the 
Government ) can precipitate a crisis by making it a crime to listen to him ( Shri 
Vinoba ) or read anything written by him.’^ 

However neither was the meeting prohibited nor was Shri Vinoba arrested. 
Instead the press throughout India was warned against giving publicity to Vinoba^s 
speeches or announcing his activities and programme. It is b^elieved that this will 
leave him isolated. No reports of his first or his subsequent speeches have, there- 
fore, been reported in the papers. The cryptic notices of his activities wired out by 
the news agencies are misleading. One such message says that Shri Vinoba 
emphasised the constructive programme as if that was the main burden of his 
speeches. At Paunar he spoke for full one hour. The constructive programme was 
mentioned only at the end. Almost the whole of his speech was devoted to the 
theme of _ non-participation by India in the present war. He emphasised equally 
the two points of view of the out and out believers in non-violence and those who 
object to this war on the ground that it is an imperialist war in which India has 
been dragged without her consent. 

I would, therefore, request you to warn Congressmen and the public against 
drawing any adverse conclusions about the progress of Satyagraha from the reports 
appearing in Jhe daily press. 

Ti. • devisipg ways and means to counter this move of the Government. 

H IS hoped that soon it would be possible to send you correct reports of what is 
mp^ning^ Till then you will advise Congressmen to carry on the usual work 
m the Congress, mphasising the constructive programme, in the belief that our 
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Leader will leave no stone untni-ned to spread the movement he has inaugurated 
after much prayerful waiting and deliberation* 

From Paunar Shri Vinoba has been moving from village to village on foot 
addressing previously arranged meetings. The authorities are kept informed about 
his programme and movements. The latest report is that he has been arrested 
today at 4 a.m. and brought to Wardha. His trial begins at 11 a.m. today. 

The next step will be decided upon by Gandhiji soon. You may leain of it 
before this reaches you. 

Gandhi-Viceroy Interviews and Correspondence 

In his speeches at the Bombay meeting of the All India Congress Committee, 
Gandhiji expressed his intention of seeking an interview with the Viceroy with 
a view to discussing the situation covered by the resolution on ‘Satyagraha', 
Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy on the 18th Sep. asking for an interview. The 
Viceioy in his reply expressed his readiness to meet Gandhiji. An interview was 
fixed for September 27. The interview lasted for three and a half hours. There 
was a second interview on September BO. The outcome of two interviews is 
embodied in the following correspondence that passed between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Viceroy. 


ViCEiio*x's Letter—Simla— -30th. Sept. *40 

I think it will be convenient if I record very briefly in writing the origin 
of the talks we have had on the 27th and 30th September and their outcome. 

As you will remember, you wrote to me on the 18th September to ask that 
I should grant you an interview, and you explained in your letter that you were 
anxious to discuss the situation covered by the recent resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee not only in your capacity as guide of the Congress but as 
personal friend. I was, I need not say, most ready to talk things over with you, 
and we have now had the advantage of two conversations. 

In the couise of these conversations the situation has been exhaustively 
discussed, with particular reference to the question of free speech in time of war. 
On that matter, while professing yourself most anxious to avoid in any way 
embarrassing His Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the war, you made 
it clear to me that you regarded it as essential that the Indian National Oongiess 
and other members of the public should be in a position to give full expression 
to their views in i elation to war efibit provided only that such expression was 
fully non-violent. I indicated to you the nature of the special treatment laid 
down by law in the United Kingdom for dealing with conscientious objectors, 
which I may broadly describe as an arrangement under which, while the 
conscientious objector is absolved from the duty of fighting and is allowed even 
to profess his faith in public, he is not permitted to carry his opposition to the 
length of endeavouring to persuade otheis, whether soldiers or munition workers, 
to abandon their allegiance or to discontinue their efibit. You made it clear to 
me that you would not regard treatment of that nature as adequate in the 
conditions of India, and that you regaided it as essential that in india, where in 
your judgment conditions were wholly difieient from those existing in Great 
Britain, the Indian objector, either to all war as such, or to the participation of 
India in the present war, should be untrammelled in the expression of bis views. 
It emerged further from our conversation that while you would not yourself preach 
to woikers engaged on war woik at the actual works, in the endeavour thei*e to 
dissuade them fiom working on war equipment, you would regard it as essential 
that it should be open to Congressmen and non -Congressmen alike to deliver 
addiesses and otherwise to call upon people throughout the country to refrain 
from assisting India’s war effort m any way which would involve India's 
participation in bloodshed. 

I listened with the utmost care and attention to your argument, and our 
examination of the situation has been full and close. I felt bound, however, in 
the outcome to make it clear to you that action such as you suggest would 
certainly amount not only to the inhibition of India’s war afifort, but to that 
embarrassment of Great Britain in the prosecution of the war which the Congress 
state that they are anxious to avoid ; and that would clearly not be possible in 
the interests of India herself, more particularly at this most critical juncture 
in the war, to acquiesce in the interference with ^ war effort which would be 
involved in freedom of speech so wide as that for which you had asked. 
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Gandhiji’s Eeply 

I have your letter of even date. 

It faiily sets forth the Congress position as I placed it before you. It is a 
matter of deep regret to me that the Government have not been able to appreciate 
the Congress position, meant just to satisfy the bare requirements of the people, 
whether Congiessmen or others, who felt a conscientious objection to helping a 
war to which they were never invited and which they regard, so far as they are 
concerned, as one for saving the imperialism of which India is the greatest victim. 
Their objection is just as conscientious as mine as a war resister. I cannot claim 
greater freedom for my conscience than for that of those I have named. 

As I made it plain in the course of our talks, the Congress is as much 
opposed to victory for Nazism as any Britisher can be. But their objection cannot 
be carried to the extent of their participation in the war. And since you and the 
Secretary of State for India have declared that the whole of India is voluntarily 
helping the war effort, it becomes necessary to make clear that the vast majority 
of the people of India are not interested in it. They make no distinction between 
Nazism and the double autocracy that rules India. Had His Majesty’s Government 
recognised the freedom required in the special condition of India, they would 
have justified the claim that they were receiving from India only such effort as 
they could voluntarily. The war party and the no-war party would have 
been placed on an equal footing so far as each worked fully non-violently. 

As to the last paragraph of your letter, I wish to remind you that it was 
never contemplated to carry non-embarrassment to the point of self-extinction or, 
in other words stopping all national activities which weie designed to make India 
peace-minded and show that India’s participation could not benefit anyone, not 
excluding Great Britain. Indeed, I hold that if India weie left fiee to naake her 
choice, which freedom of speech implied, India would probably have turned the 
scales in favour of Britain and true liberty by the moral prestige which Biitain 
would have then gained. 

I must, therefoie, repeat that the Congress does still want to refrain from 
embarrassing the British Government in their war effort. But it is impossible for 
the Congress to make of the policy a fetish by denying its creed at this critical 
period in the history of mankind. If the Congress had to die, it should do so 
in the act of proclaiming its faith. It is unfortunate that we have not been able 
to arrive at an agreement on the single issue of freedom of speech. But I shall 
hug the hope that it will be possible for the Government to work out their policy 
in the spirit of the Congress position. 

I should like to touch upon the other points I raised in our talks. But for 
fear of burdening this reply, 1 refrain. I shall hope to make a public statement 
on them as early as I can. 

In conclusion, let me thank you publicly for the great courtesy and patience 
with which you listened to my very long statement and argument. And though 
our ways seem to diverge for the moment, our peisonal friendship will, as you 
have kindly said at the time of saying farewell, bear the strain of divergence. 

As arranged, I am handing our correspondence to the press for publication. 

Gaothiji’s Statements— 1st.~2nd. Oct, ’40 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statements : 

Satyagrahis will not be impatient with me and argue with me or with 
themselves and say ‘When will you give the word ? You have had your inteiview 
with the Viceroy. You have got what many of us had told you would get’. Your 
telling me this or that mattered little. The attempt was worth making. I bad 
told you that even if I did not get what I wanted fiom the Viceroy I would bring 
from Simla added strength for myself. Who knows that to have added strength 
is not better than weak success ? But my wisdom will be tested by the manner 
in which I use the strength. 

The Maulana Saheb has called the Working Committee for the eleventh 
instant. I hope I shall be ready then with my plan or action. But whatever it is, 
it will be good only if it carried with it the united will of all Congressmen if not 
tire whole nation. Then the visible action even of one man will be enough for the 
purpose intended. Meanwhile, please remember that there is to be no civil 
disobedience, direct or indirect. Any breach of this will weaken the cause because 
it. will unnerve your general who is susceptible to the slightest indiscipline. A 
general in actor has no strength but what is given to him by his people* 
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2nd. Statbment—3rd. Got. '40 

It is my firm conviction that British statesmen have failed to do the right 
thing when it was easy to do it. If India is wholly in favour of participation in 
the war, they could have easily disregarded any hostile propaganda. But the 
determination to gag free expression of opinion, provided it was not in the least 
tainted with violence, shatters Biitain's claim that India's participation is voluntary. 
Had the Congress pioposal been accepted, such aid as Britain would have got 
fiom India would have been an asset of inestimable value. The non-violent party 
would have played an effective part for honourable peace when the proper time for 
it was in sight, as it must be some day. 

I have been shown the Times' comment on the breach. I accept the 
compliment about my resourcefulness. But great as I believe it to be, I own that 
it has its limitations. There must be willingness on the other side. I regret to 
have to say I wholly missed it at the interview. The Viceroy was all courtesy 
but he was unbending and believed^ in the correctness of his judgment and as 
usual had no faith in that of nationalist India. The Britisher is showing 
extraordinary bravery on the battle-field in a marvellous manner. But he lacks 
bravery to take risks in the moral domain, I often wonder whether the latter has 
any place in the British politics. 

3rd. Statement— 5th. Oct. '40 

In the correspondence between H. E. the Victory and myself announcing the 
breakdown in the talks, I have said in my letter that I would make a public state^ 
ment covering matters not referred to in my letter. 

Before I do so I think it is necessary for my purpose to say a few words 
regarding Lord Linlithgow. He is straight in his talk and always deliberate and 
economical in his language. He is never equivocal, never leaves you in doubt as to 
his meaning. He conveys the most unpalatable decisions with a calmness and 
courtesy wmch for the moment make you think that you have heard no harsh or 
hard decision. He listens to your aigument with a patience and attention I have 
never known any other Viceroy of high functionary to show in an equal measure. 
He is never ruffled and never discourteous. 

With all this however, he is not to be easily moved from his position. He 
meets you with his decision on the matter under discussion already made. He takes 
care not to let you think that it is so. But there is no doubt about it that his 
decision is unchangeable. He is not receptive. He has amazing confidence in the 
conectness of his judgment. He does not believe in a gentleman's or any other 
agreement. I have always felt that after the Gandhi-Irwin pact, British satraps 
decided that there should be no more pacts. Whatever they wanted to do, they 
should do independently. It shows either a high sense of justice or boundless self- 
assurance. I think it is the latter. He and I have become friends never to be 
parted, be the differences between us as great as they can be. 

Holding such an opinion about the Viceroy it pains me to have to relate what 
I must of my impression of the talks which have ended in a divergence which, in 
my opinion, was wholly avoidable, Acceptance of my proposal would have been no 
less beneficial to England than to India. 

I went to Simla in the capacity of a representative and as a friend. As a 
friend, I presented him with my doubts as to certain acts of the British Govern- 
ment. To have them dissolved was necessary to enable me to determine my mental 
attitude which to me is more than any visible act. I felt that the puttii^ up by 
the Viceioy and the then Secretary of State of want of agreement by the Congress 
with the |)rinces, the Muslim League and even the scheduled classes as a barrier 
to the British recognition of India’s right to freedom was more than unjust to the 
Congress and the Indian people. 

I told the Viceroy that these three represented class or communal interests, 
whereas the Congress represented no particular class. It was a purely national 
organisation striving to represent India as a whole. And therefore, the Congress 
had always maintained that it would abide by the verdict of a national assembly 
elected on the basis of the broadest franchise. It had further declared its intention 
to abide by the vote of the separate Muslim electorate so far as special Muslim 
rights were concerned. Therefore it was wrong to speak *as if Muslim rights needed 
special safe-guards as against the Congress. The same thing applied to the Sikhs. 

The princes of the present day were a creation of the British Government to 
subserve the British interests As against the plea that the British were bound by 
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special treaty obligations I contended that the Congress did not ask the British 
Government to disregard them. Only they could not be used to bar Indian progress 
and it was wholly wrong to expect the Congress to produce an agreement with 
them. The princes were not like other parties fiee to conclude any agreement with 
the Congress even if they wished. Moreover the treaties, if they oblige the British 
Government to protect the princes, equally compel them to protect the rights of the 
people. But it has been abundantly proved that the British had rarely interfered 
with the princes purely on behalf of the people. If they had been as careful of the 
peoples’ rights, as they were bound by treaties to be, the peoples’ condition would 
not have been as miserable as it is today- Had they been true to the treaties of 
their own making, the people of the States in India should be more advanced than 
those of British India. I cited some telling illustration of this neglect of duty. 

The introduction of the scheduled classes in the controversy has made the 
unreality of the case of the British Government doubly unreal. They know that 
these are the special care of the Congress and that the Congress is infinitely more 
capable of guiding their interests than the British Government. Moreover the 
scheduled classes are divided into as many castes as the caste Hindu society. No 
single schedule class member could possibly and truthfully represent the 
innumerable castes among them. 

I bad sought the interview with the Viceroy to see if my interpretation of the 
British argument had any flaw. I failed to get any satisfaction on the points raised. 
The Viceroy would not be drawn into a discussion. I can have no grievance about 
this disinclination to enter into any argument. He had every right to rely upon 
the fact that was a matter of high policy not admitting of argument. 

There is a certain cold reserve about the British official world which gives 
them their strength and isolation from surroundings and facts. They do not 
want to be too frank. They politely refuse to enter into an embarrassing argument. 
They leave you to draw what in inferences you like while they continue to maintain 
their inflexible attitude. I suppose that is what is meant by the steel frame. For 
me this side of the British policy has been the least attractive. I had hoped against 
the warning of friends that I must be able to break through this steel wall of 
reserve and get at the naked truth. But the imperialist Britisher is firmly fixed 
in his saddle. Nevertheless I will not accept defeat. 

I must strive to have the truth admitted by the British people that the bar 
to India’s freedom lies not in the Congress or any other party’s inability to produce 
an agreement which is in its natuie impossible, but that it undoubtedly lies in the 
British disinclination to do the obviously right thing* 

The unreality of the British reasons for refusal to treat India as a free country 
was not my only grouse. I drew the Viceroy’s attention to certain irregularities 
in the prosecution of the war policy. 

Theie was agreement between us that there should be no compulsion as to 
war contribution. He has promised to examine all cases of hardship and all other 
difficulties. 

My purpose was to leave no ground for misunderstanding and to fight, if there 
was to be a fight, only on well-defined issues and without bitterness. I want to 
enter upon the fight with the hope that its very fairness will compel the recognition 
that India deserves better treatment, not merely from the British but from all the 
nations on the earth. 

Lest it might be said that the Congress fights because it has failed to get 
power, I told his Excellency the Viceroy in the plainest words possible that the 
Congress had no desire to mount to power at the expense of a sigle national 
interest. It seeks no power save for the whole nation. 

He will therefore, have no opposition from the Congress if he forms a cabinet 
composed of representatives of different parties. The Congress would be content to 
be in opposition so far as the war effort is concerned and so long as the 
Government machinery has to subserve imperialist ends. 

The immediate issue is not independence. The immediate issue is the right to 
exist, that is, the right of self-expression which, broadly put, means free speech 
This the Congress wants not merely for itself but for all, the only restraint l}eing 
complete observance of non-violence. I hold that the condition answers all the 
difficulties by whomsoever raised. 


4th, Statement 

I have had three days’ discussion with the Working Committee. During it 
Itunfolded my plan of civil disobedience in so far as I was able to envisage it! 
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Although 1 have sole charge of the campaign, I could not think of taking the first 
step without consultation ^Yith the members of the Working Committee. In 
non-violent action one has to carry the co-woikers with one, through the mind 
and the heart. There is no other way to enforce discipline or obedience to 
instructions. 1 must admit that it was not plain sailing for me. There was 
stubborn dissent from two members* I tried hard to cany conviction to them but I 
fear I failed. They will, however, yield to obedience so far as it is possible for them for 
the sake of discipline. The difference of opinion solely centred round the quantity 
of civil disobedience and the restrictions with which it was hedged. 

I disclose this pait of the discussion to show that my plan will fall short of 
the expectations of those whom the dissenters represent. I would simply say to 
them : Wait patiently and see what happens. Carry out instructions to the best 
of your ability. Do nothing to thwart the plan. If your reason rebels against 
it you will serve the cause by seceding and eaucating the people along your own 
lines. That would be straighti brave and stimulating in that the people will learn 
to appraise the value of difeient methods* You will cause confusion by preaching 
from the Congress platform anything contrary to the official programme, especially 
when the whole organisation becomes like an army. It matters little whether 
one person offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such support 
as they may be called upon to do. 

The plan is simply this. Diieet action will be commenced by Sri Yinoba Bhave 
and for the time being confined to him only. And since it is to be confined to 
individual civil disobedience and that too of him only, it will be so conducted by 
him as to exclude others directly or indiiectly. But since it is concerned with 
fieedom of speech, the public will be involved to an extent. It is open to them 
either to listen to him or not. But much will depend upon what the Government 
wish to do. In spite of all attempt to confine civil disobedience to individuals 
and for the moment to one only, they can precipitate a crisis by making it a ciime 
to listen to him or read anything written by him. But I think and believe that 
they do not want to invite any tiouble though they hold themselves in readiness to 
cope with every trouble that may face them. 

I have discussed with Shri Yinoba various plans so as to avoid all unnecessary 
fiiction or risks. The idea is to make all action as strictly non-violent as is 
humanly possible. One man^s violence, veiled or open, cannot go beyond a certain 
limit, but withitt that limit it would be effective. One marris non-violent a-ction 
would be despised and ridiculed by the non-believer in it. In truth while the 
effect of a given violent action can be reduced to mathematical terms, that of 
non-violent action defies all calculation and has been known to falsify many that 
have been hazarded. How far I shall be able to present an example of unadultera- 
ted non-violence remains to be seen. 

Who is Yinoba Bhave and why has he been selected ? 

He is an under-graduate having left college after ray return to India in 1916. 
He is a Sanskrit scholar. He joined the Ashram almost at its inception. He was 
among the first members. In older to belter qualify himself he took one year’s 
leave to prosecute further studies in Sanskrit. And practically at the same hour 
at which he had left the Ashram a year before, he walked into it without notice. 
I had forgotten that he was due to arrive that day. He has taken part in every 
menial activity of the Ashram from scavenging to cooking. Though he has a 
marvellous memory and is a student by nature, he has devoted the largest part 
of his time to spinning in which he has specialised as very few have. He believes 
in universal spinning being the central activity which will remove the poverty in 
the villages and put life into their deadness. Being a jborn teacher, he has been 
of the utmost assistance to Asha Devi in her development of the scheme of educa- 
tion through handicrafts. 

Shii Yinoba has produced a text book taking spinning as the handicraft. 
It is original in conception. He has made scoffers realise that spinning is the 
handicraft par excellence which lends itself to being effectively used for basic 
education. He has revolutionised takli spinning and drawn out its hitherto 
unknown possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no rival in all 
India. 

He has abolished every trace of untouchability from his heart. He believes 
in communal unity with the same passion that I have. In order to know the 
best mind of Islam he gave one year to the study of the Quran in the original. 
He therefore learnt Arabic. He found the study necessary for cultivating a living 
contact with the Muslims living in his neighbourhood. 
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He has an army of disciples and workers who would rise to any sacrifice 
at his bidding. He is responsible for producing a young man who has dedicated 
himself to the service o£ lepers. Though an utter stranger to medicine, this 
worker has by singular devotion mastered the method of treatment of lepers and 
is now running several clinics for their care. Hundreds owe their cure to his 

labours. He has now published a hand book in Marathi for the treatment of 

lepers. Vinoba was for years the director of the Mahila Ashram in Wardha. 
His devotion to the cause of Daridranarayan took him first to a village near 

Wardha and now he has gone still further and lives in Paunar, five miles from 

Wardha from where he has established contact with villagers through the disciples 
he has trained. 

He believes in the necessity of the political independence of India. He is 
an accurate student of History. But he believes that leal independence of the 
villagers is impossible without the constructive progarmme of which ‘khadi^ is the 
centre. He believes that ‘Charkha’ is the most suitable ontwaid symbol of 
non-violence which has become an integral part of his life. He has taken an 
active part in the previous batyagraha campaigns. He has never been in the 
limelight on the political platform. With many co-woikers, he believes that silent 
constructive work with civil disobedience in the background is far more effective 
than the already heavily crowded political platform. And he thoroughly believes 
that non-violent resistance is impossible without a heart-belief in and practice of 
constructive work. 

Yinoba is an out and out war resister. But he respects equally with his 
own the conscience of those who whilst not being out and out war resisters have 
yet strong conscientious objection to participation in the present war. Though 
Yinoba lepresents both the types, I may want to select another who will represent 
only one type, namely, conscientious objection to participation in the present war. 

It was necessary to introduce Vinoba at length to the public in order to 
justify my choice. This will perhaps be the last civil disobedience struggle which 
I shall have conducted. iNaturally I would want it to be as flawless as it can 
be. Moreover, the Congress has dcclaied that it will avoid all avoidable 
embarrassment to the Government consistently with its own existence. For that 
reason too, I had to strive to produce the highest quality iirespective of quantity. 

But Yinoba must fail as I must if we do not represent the Congress, let 
alone the whole nation. And we shall certainly not represent either if they do 
not give us full-hearted co-operation which is ceaseless prosecution of the construc- 
tive programme. It is not vocal co-operation that is required. It is co-operation 
in work that is needed. The signs of such co-operation will be phenomenal 
progress in spinning, complete disapperance of untouchability and increasing sense 
of justice in every walk of life. Unless rock bottom justice and equity pervade 
society, surely there is no non-violent atmosphere. Above all, there should be no 
civil disobedience but what is sanctioned by me. This is a peremptory obligation 
binding on every Congressman. If it is disregarded, there is no co-operation. 

The representative character belonging to Yinoba and me is then challenged, 
and I can say with confidence that if the full-hearted co-operation I want is 
forthcoming, not only will the issue of freedom of speech be decided in our 
favour but we shall have gone very near independence. Let those who will, take 
me at my word. They will have lost nothing and will find that they had 
had contributed greatly to the movement of freedom through truthful and 
non-violent means. 

Let me repeat the issue. On the surface, it is incredibly narrow—the right 
to preach against war as war or participation in the present war. Both are matters 
of conscience for those who hold either view. Both are substantial rights. Their 
exercise can do no harm to the British if their pretension that to all intents and 
purposes India is an independent country is at all true. If India is very much a 
dependency in fact, as it is in law, whatever the British get from India can 
never be regarded as voluntary, it must be regarded as impressed. This battle 
of life and death cannot be won by impressed levies however large. They may 
win if they have the moral backing of an India truly regarded as free. 

Non-violent Congress cannot wish ill to Britain, Nor can it help her through 
arms, since it seeks to gain her own freedom, not through arms but through un- 
adulterated non-violence. And the Congress vanishes if, at the crucial moment 
it suppresses itself for fear of consequences or otherwise by ceasing to preach non- 
violence through non-violent means* So when we probe the issue deep enough 

discover that it is a matter of life and death for us. If we yindicate that 
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rigKt all is well with, us. If we do not, all is lost. We cannot then win Swaraj 
through non-violent means. 

I know that India has not one mind. There is a part of India that is war 
minded and will learn the art of war through helping the British, The Congress 
has no desire therefore to surround ammunition factories or barracks and prevent 
people from doing what they like. We want to tell the people of India that if 
they will win Swaraj thiough non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily 
with Britain in the prosecution of the war. 

This right of preaching against participation in the war is being denied to us 
and we have to fight against the denial. Therefore while that right will be exercised 
only by those whom I may select for the purpose all the other activities of the 
Oongiess will continue as before unless the Government interfere with them. 

A question has been asked why, if I attach so much importance to quality, 
I do not offer civil resistance myself. I have already said that unlike as on previous 
occasions 1 do not wish to do so for the very good reason that my imprisonment 
is likely to cause greater embarrassment to the authorities than anything else the 
Oongiess can do. I want also to remain outside to cope with any contingency 
that may arise. My going to jail may be interpreted as a general invitation to all 
Oongiessmen to follow suit. They will not easily distinguish between my act and 
speech. Lastly I do not know how things will shape. I myself do not know the 
next step, I do not know the Government plan. I am a man of faith. My 
reliance is solely on God. One step is enough for me. The next He will make 
clear to me when the time for it comes. And who knows that I shall not be an 
instrument for bringing about peace not only between Britain and India but also 
between the warring nations of the earth. This last wish will not be taken for 
vanity by those who believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality greater than 
the fact that I am penning these lines. 

Abrests, Imprisonments and Searches etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments^ 
externments, seatches, gagging orders, and the like compiled from the daily press : 

In the United Provinces 

Lucknow, Aug, 28 -Ajit Kumar Ghosh and H. K, Dutt have been arrested 
under the defence of India Eules. 

Deohand, Aug, 29 Thakur Mukand Singh, Yaid, has been arrested under 
the Defence of India Act, Eule 38, for an alleged objectionable speech, 

Gorakhpur, Aug, 29 .'-—Earn Prasad, Acting Secretary of the Gorakhpur Dist, 
Congress Committee has been arrested under the Defence of India Eules for deliver- 
ing an alleged objectionable speech, 

Allahabad, Aug, 29 .'—-Mohammad Zakaria arrested sometime back under the 
Defence of India Eules died on August 28 at the Colvin Hospital where he was 
operated upon for appendicitis. 

Cawnpore, Aug, SO .‘—Earn Singh, Captain of the City Congress Volunteer 
Corps, was arrested at Tilak Hall for breach of the Government order issued 
under Eules 58 of the defence of India Eules. 

Bara Banki : — Earn Gopal Sushil, Jai Narain Srivastava and Jiigul Kishore 
were sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment, each under the Defence of 
India Eules. 

Lakhtmpur ; — Earn Autar Sharma has been sentenced to 15 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under the Defence of India Eules, Jumna Prasad and Mangali Lai 
have been arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Moradabad : — Girish Behari Mathur was arrested on August 28, under the 
Defence of India Eules. 

Saharanpur : — A jit Prasad Jain, M.L.A. was arrested on August 27 in the 
court compound under a warrant issued under the Defence of India Act, 

Agra : — Siaram and Dip Ghand of village Chulhaolion, who were charged 
with alleged distribution of a leaflet containing the resolution of the executive 
council of the U, P. O. C. defining the attitude of Congressmen vis-a-vis the 
involuntary collection of war funds, were sentenced to six months' rigorous 
imprisonment each by the sub-divisional magistrate of Etmadpur. 

Nairn Tal *— Saraf Athar Ali and Dr. Aginhotri have been interned under 
Section 129 of Defence of India Eules in the Naini Tal jail, ^ e - 

Allahabad^ Aug, 81 : — Jagdish Prasad, Asstt, Camp Director of jne Quami 
Seva Dal Instructors’ Training Camp and Earn Dulaie were arrested under Section 

30 
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58 of the Defence of India Rules. Pandit Keshava Dev Malviya, Secretary of the 
TJ* P. Congress Committee and the Camp Director of the Quami Seva Dal 
Instructors’ Training Camp was arrested later at his residence on the same charge. 

Luclcnow, Sept, 1 Charan Singh was arrested under the Defence of 

India Act. 

Banda Chanda Bhooshan Singh Chaudhary, General Secretary of the 
District Satyagraha Committee of Banda was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Benares^ Sept, 5 j—Eamesh Chandra Sinha was arrested. 

Almora Hari Dat Kandpal, the Secretary of the District Congress 
Committee, Sardar Mohan Singh and Bhiidar Singh and Ishwari Dutt have been 
arrested at Eanikhet for wearing unifoim and drilling under Section 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Allahabad Shiva Balak, Ram Dwedi, Gubardhan Singh, Om Prakash, 
Hanuman Prasad Misra and Kallo Singh of the Qaumi Seva Dal Instructors’ 
Camp were arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Basti Hiralal, Hska Sagar, Jhenno Ram Haiijan and Jagdish Prasad were 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Dehra Dun, Sep, 4 Somendia Mohan Mukerji has been arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Almora /—Krishna Chandra Joshi has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Act for an alleged obiectionable speech which he delivered at Lohaghat, 
district Almora. 

Jhansi Nityanand, Secretary of the Jhansi District Congress Committee 
died in Jail as a result of illness. 

Bhowah, 9-9-40 Motiram Pandey has been served with a notice by the 
sub-divisional magistrate of Naini Tal, to show cause why action should not be 
taken against him under Section 38 of Defence of India Rules, for the speeches, 
alleged to have been delivered by him in public meetings. 

MirzapuTt 9-9-40 Ram Autar and Manikchand Vishwakarma, of Benares 
were arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

The local police searched the houses of Rajachandra Agrawal and Chandrika 
Prasad Srivastava. 

Bareilly^ Sept, 8 A boy of 15 was sentenced to ten stripes under Section 
34(cZ) of Defence of India Rules. 

It is reported that the District Magistrate himself administered the stripes to 
the young boy. 

Cawnpore, 10-9-40 Ten volunteers were arrested under Rule 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Caionpore, 10-9-40 Thakur Nahar Singh was arrested under Section 38 of 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Ram Dularey, Joint Secretary of the District Congress Committee has been 
arrested at his residence, Rampore, for delivering an alleged obiectionable speech. 

Rameshwar Dayal has been arrested under Section 56 of the Defence of 
India Act. 

Lakhimpur, 40-9-40 Oudh Beharilal and two others have been arrested under 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Banda, 10-9-40 .-—Chandra^ Bhushan Singh Ohoudhry was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for delivering alleged offensive speech on the arrest of 
Pandit Paliwal. 

Azamgarh, 10-9-40 Raghunath Rai Sharma and Uma Shankar Misra have 
been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Bulandshahar, 11-9-40 : — Saligram, Nidhi Lai Garg and Tikha Singh have 
been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Meerut .•‘~;The City Magistrate convicted Ahdul Aziz a young boy under the 
Defence of India Act and sentenced him to one year’s rigorous imprisonment for 
pasting anti-war leaflets on walls. 

Mirzapur, ts-9-40 Brijbhushan Misra, the editor, printer and publisher of 
a local Hindi weekly, Gramvasi was arrested on September 4 under the Defence 
of India Rules for an alleged objectionable editorial published in the issue of May 
13 and for an alleged objectionable speech delivered by him, 

Cawnpore, 18-9-40 /—Pandit Balkrishna Sharma, General Secretary of D. P. 
.0. C, was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment under Section 38 (5) of the 
Detoee of India Rules. 

Cawnpore, i$-9-40 Seven Congress Quami Sevadal Volunteers were arrested 
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under Buie 58 of the Defence of India Rules, for drilling in the Ganesh Shanker 
Vidyarthi Park. They aie Chuiinilal (Jathadar), Masrilal Tripathi, Eamswaroop 
Misra, Gobardhandas, Shyamdev Singh, ^ Eajaram Prasad and Eamcharan AvasthL 

Aligarh : — Malkan Singh, president of the District Congress Committee, 
Aligarh was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

ITaini Tal^ 16-9-40 /—Five volunteers, namely Debi Lai Sah, Shibgiri, 
Shankerlal Varma, Shiblal Varma and Dhan Singh, were arrested here while 
parading on the flats in pursuance of their normal activities. 

Cawnpore /—Seven volunteers of the Sadar Bazar 'Ward Congress Committee 
were arrested by the police under Rule 58 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Bantkhet Seven volunteers have been arrested under Section 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Azamgarh, 16-9-40 /—Chit Bahai Singh and Chandra Bali Singh, were 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Cawnpore 16-9-40 : — Raja Ram Shastri was sentenced to one year’s impiisonment. 

Cawnpore /—Seven Congress volunteers belonging to Hatia ward were arrested 
for defiance of Government order under Section 58 of the Defence of India Rules, 
banning drill of a military nature by non-official organisation. 

Sultanpur^ 19-9-40 /— Swami Narain Deo, Prag Prasad and Ram Lakhan, 
were arrested under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Shitla Prasad and Jhagru, volunteers, were arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Bareilly Thakur Chandra Pal Singh, Ram Saran, Ram Swarup and Gulzari 
Lai were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Lakhimpur-Kheri /—Raj Bahadur, Sant Kumar and Sheo Sahai of Karampur 
Kaima have been arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Azamgarh, 21-9-40 : — Govindraj Rai and Alakh Nath Rai, two instructors 
in the Azamgarh Congress Qaumi Seva Dal camp, were arrested while drilling. 

Sheonath Giri, another instructor was arrested. 

Ballia, 21-9-40 /—Rama Lachhan Tiwari, inspector of the Congress offices 
of the Benares division, has been arrested under Rules 34 and 38 of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Rama Nath Rai has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Jhanst, 21-9-40 . — Kunj Beharilal, member of the Provincial Congress 
Committee, was arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of India Rules (detention 
for unlimited period). 

Bijnor, 22-9-40 / — Bhara Bhushan, divisional organising inspector of the Meerut 
Congress Committee, was arrested under Sections 29 and 126 of the Defence of 
India Act on a warrant from Meerut. 

Jhansif 20 9-40 /— Gangadhar Joshi, President of the City Congress Committee 
has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for making an alleged 
objectionable speech. 

Muzaffarnagar, 23-9-40 /— Gopi Ohand has been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act, for having delivered a speech of an alleged objectionable nature. 

Ballia Viswanath Prasad ‘Maidana’ member of the Ballra District Congress 
Committee, was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Moradabad, Sept. 22 Ramkirit, Secretary of the City Congress Committee 
was arrested under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Sept, 23 Maulana Abusaeed Bazmi, M.A., m.l.o., editor Medina, and General 
Secretary of the States’ Peoples’ Conference of Bhopal, was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lucknow, Sept 22 /—Gangadhar Joshi, President of Jhansi Congress was 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules for making alleged objectionable speeches. 

Bansgopal, member of the Congress Committee was also arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Balrampur The homes of Balbhadra Nath Misra, secretary, Shridutt Ganj 
Mandal Congress Committee, Gonda, and Tameshwer Prasad, vice-presiden^ Halka 
Congress Committee were searched by the police, 

Lucknow Kishorilal Agarwala was arrested under Section 38 of the Defence 
of India Rules. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Madura, Aug. 24 K. P. Srinivasan was arrested under the Defence of India 
Act for alleged objectionable speeches delivered by him recently in Virudungar 
limits. 
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Virudhunagar, Aug, 26 M. N. Adinarayanan was arrested by tbe 
‘V’irudhunagar police* 

Lindtgul, Aug, 26 :-~P* Sambasiva Gupta, President, Mr* Sellam, Secretary 
and Pailvan and Govindarajulu members of the local Jawahar Youth League were 
each sentenced to undergo one yearns rigorous imprisonment. 

Tellicherry^ Aug, 2% T. 0. Narayanan Nambiar, President of the Narath 
and Kannadiparamba Village Congress Oomnoittee, member of the K. P. 0. C. 
and Secretary of the Malabar Aided Elementary School Teachers’ Union, was 
convicted by Mr. J. L. Wood, i.c.S,, Joint Magistrate, under the Defence of India 
Buies 39 (6) read with 39 (lb) and 34 (7) and sentenced to B, I. for 18 months. 

Erode^ Aug, 27 M. Sitarama Singh was arrested under the Defence of India 
Buies. 

Madura, Aug, 2$ The police have charged Mr. S. V. Sangiah, under the 
Defence of India Act for alleged tom-tomming false rumours about the war 
situation, which were likely to create panic. 

Erode, Sept, 6 Srimati Pankajammal was sentenced under Buie 38 (5) of 
the Defence of India Buies for one yearns rigorous imprisonment and Bs. 200 fine 
and in default to an additional four months* rigorous imprisonment. 

Bhimavaram, Sep, 6 :--D. Sriramamurthi, secretary, of the Bhimavaram Taluk 
Congress Committee, and two others have been sentenced to nine months* rigorous 
imprisonment with a fine of Bs. 100 each in default to undergo additional one 
month's rigorous imprisonment, under the Defence of India Act. 

Them, Sept, 9 :—The Periakulam Police have arrested Sangiah, member, Peria- 
kulam Town Congress Committee. S. Valivittan and M. Perumal Pilai, Congress 
workers under the Defence of India Act on a charge of posting anti-war and anti- 
British notices on walls. 

Coimbatore, Sep, 8 :-~Govindan, Masthiannan and Bangaswami who were 
charged by the Mettupalayam Police for alleged possession of anti-war leaflets and 
distributing the same last month at Mettupalayam were sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment each under the Defence of India Act. 

Chingleput, Sep, 9 -D. Bamalinga Beddiar, M. L. A., was arrested under the 

Defence of India Buies. 

Trichinopoly, Sep, 9 Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Trichy, convicted Srimathi 
Janaki of Madura and her husband Guruswami under the Defence of India Act and 
sentenced them to one year’s R. I. each. 

Madura, Sept, 11 ‘.—Notice under Section 26, Defence of India Act, issued by 
the Local Government, was served on Mr. U. Muthuramalinga Thevar, M. L. A. 
at Kamuthi, restricting his residence to Madura till further orders. 

N. P. Ramiah, Secretary of the Golden Bock branch of the South Indian 
Railway Union, and member, Trichy District Satyagraha Committee was sentenced 
to two years’ R. I. under the Defence of India Act, and six months’ B, I. under 
Press Emergency Powers Act, 

Erode, Sept, 10 M. Sitaram Singh was convicted for being in possession of 
unauthorised leaflets and prejudicial reports and sentenced to one years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and Bs. 200 fine and in default to another period of four months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

'Ramnad, Sept, 10 Durai Beddi, President of the Trade Union Congress, 
Virudhunagar was arrested under the Defence of India Act in connection with a spech. 

Coimbatore, Sept. 12 : — Venkataswami, a Congress volunteer, was sentenced to 
18 months’ rigorous imprisonment by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Coimbatore, 
under the Defence of India Act far alleged distribution of anti-war leaflets at 
Mettupalayam. 

Tuticonn, Sept, 12 V, Sankaranarayana Pillai, Secretary of the Tuticorin 
Tpwa Congress Committee and Secretary of the local Labour Union, was served 
with an order under Buie 26 of the Defence of India Buies directing him to proceed 
to Tenkasi within 24 hours and to reside in and not to leave Tenkasi. He is asked 
to abstain from making public speeches till the order is cancelled and to keep the 
Distiict Magistrate of Tinnevelly informed of his actual place of residence in 
Tenkasi and every change thereof. 

Madura, Sep, Id U. Muthuramalinga Thevar, M. L. A. who left Madura on 
Sept. 12, in contravention of the order directing him not to leave Madura, was 
arrested at Tixuppuvanam station. 

^ Siv^anga, Sept. 16 P. Unanikrishnan, Secretary, Town Satyagraha Com- 
inittee. Earaikudi, has been arrested under Section 38 (5) of the Defence of India 
Rifles for the offence of having made an anti-war speech at Kunnakkudi. 
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Negapatam, Sept. 17 K. Syed Mujafullah, President, Town Congress Com- 
mittee, Negapatam, K. Lakshmana Naidu, Municipal Councillor, Negapatam, 
Mahadevan and D. Sivagnanam Pillai, Secretary, Spinners^ Association were arrested 
by the Velipalayam Police under the Defence of India Act for delivering speeches 
at a Congress meeting held at Negapatam on 3rd September, 1940. 

Tirupattur, (iV. A.), Sept. 18 -—The Sub-In specto^; of Police, Tirupattur, 
served a notice, under the Defence of India Act, on S. E. Kiishnan of Salem 
asking him to return to his native place Salem within 24 hours, not to address 
meetings and not to leave Salem until fuither order. 

Cocanada^ Sept. 19 E. Satyanarayana and M. Jaganmohana Eao, were 
arrested. It is alleged that they were found in possession of some unauthorised 
leaflets, which were seized. 

Ttrupur, Sept, 19 J. Simon Paul, Assistant Secretary of the Tirupur Town 
Congress Committee has been diiected under the Defence of India Eules to abstain 
from making any public speeches till the cancellation of the order. 

Kumlahonam, Sep, 21 M. Nagarajan has been arrested by the Negapatam 
police under the Defence of India Eules in connection with a speech. 

In Bengal 

A notice under the Defence of India Act, Sec. 2 was served on Eati Kanta 
Sarkar, Vice-President, Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress and Assistant 
Secretary, North Calcutta Congress restraining him fiom making any speech at, 
or otherwise taking part in any public procession, meeting or assembly for one year. 

Hatish Mullick, a Khadi worker, and Sanchiram Patowari have been arrested 
tinder the Defence of India Eules at Noakhali on charges of possessing alleged 
objectionable literature and other documents. 

An English booklet entitled, “The Eoad to Freedom” published by Mr. V. B. 
Karnik has been prosciibed by the Government of Bengal under the Defence of 
India Buies. 

Calcutta^ Aug, 28 Mrs. Eama Pakira and Mrs. Amiya Ghosh, were arrested 
tinder the Defence of India Eules following searches of their residences. 

Ashutosh Das was served with an order under the Defence of India Act, 
Eule 26 restraining him from delivering any speech at or participating in any 
public meeting or procession for a period of one year. 

Kalipada Bagchi who was detained in the Presidency Jail under the Defence 
of India Act and was released recently, has been served with a notice under Section 
46 of the India Defence Eules directing him not to join any procession or deliver 
speeches in any meeting within a year. 

Noakhali, Sept, 4 Makhan Lai Sen Saxma, President of the Feni Congress 
Committee (Noakhali) has been arrested following simultaneous searches by the 
police of a number of houses in the town. 

Notices under the Defence of India Eules have been served by the District 
Magistrate of Noakhali upon Mani Gopal Ohakravarty, Secretary^ of the Eamgunge 
Congress Committee, and Motilal Majumdar, warning Uhem against alleged Commu- 
nistic activities. Ohakravarty has further been asked not to mix with school students 
and other young men. 

Calcutta^ Sep, 6 Mukund Lai Sarkar, Office Secretary of the All-India 
Forward Bloc, was served with an order directing him under the Defence of India 
Eules, not to deliver any speech at or otherwise take part in any public procession, 
meeting or assembly for a period of one year. 

For violating an order issued under the Defence of India Eules by the District 
Magistrate of Khula, asking him to leave the district immediately, Kehiiode Das 
Gupta, Secretary of the Barrackpore Labour Party, has been arrested. 

Calcutta, Sept, 8 Abdul Momin, organising Secretary of the Provincial Kisan 
Sabha and Dharani Goswami were re-arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Calcutta, Sept, 5:— Several Congress workers in the town of Mymensingh have 
been ordered under the Defence of India Eules not to convene, attend, address, or 
in any way participate in any public procession, or meeting within the limits oi 
the district for a period of six months. 

Benoy Krishna Choudhry has been served with a notice under the Defence of 
India Eules, by the District Magistrate of Burdwan directing him to leave the 
district immediately. 

Barisal, Sevt, 8 -An order of externment under the Defence of India Eules 
^as served on Narendra Prasad Eoy. 

A restraint notice under the Defence of India Eules was served on Satyendrji 
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Nath Das Gupta requiring him not to go beyond the limits of the Barisal Muni- 
cipality and to report himself twice weekly at the Kotwali* 

Burdwan, Sept. 9 Binoy Krishna Ohoudhury has been served with a notice 
under the Defence of India Eules, by the district magistrate of Burdwan, directing 
him to leave the district immediately. 

Dacca, Sept 9 Jatindra Nath Chakravorty, an M. A. student of the Dacca 
University has been seived with an order under the Defence of India Eules to leave 
the limits of the district of Dacca within 24 hours. This order will remain in 
force for six months. 

Dacca, Sept 9 Hariganga Basack has been served with an order under the 
Defence of India Eules directing him to live within the limits of his Dacca 
residence for a period of six months. He shall have to attend the Thana once a week. 

Jessore, Sept 10 Satya Bose, a Congress worker, has been served with an 
order under the Defence of India Eules, externing him from the district of Jessore 
for a period of six months. 

Eoby Sen and Narendranath Das were arrested under the Defence of India 
Eules. 

Dacca, Sept. 10 :—Chandranath Saha was arrested under the Defence of India 
Eules while he was distributing anti-war posters. 

Narayanaganj, Sept 11 :-Subodh Chandra Charayya, President, Narayanaganj 
Scavengers’ Union was home interned requiiing daily attendance at the thana. 

In exercise of the power conferred by Sub-rule (1) of Eule 26 of the Defence 
of India Eules, the Governor has directed that, except in so far as they may be 
permitted by the Governor, the undermentioned persons shall not at any time 
after the expiry of forty-eight hours from service of the order be in any place 
within the limits of Calcutta and its subarbs and the districts of the 24 Parganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly, the Asansol Sub-division of the Burdwan district and the 
Sardar Sub-division of the Midnapore district. 1. Samar Sen Gupta of Calcutta. 
2, Kumud Sarkar of Calcutta. 3. Satyaranjan Chatterjee of district Bakarganjei 
and 4. Birendra Kumar Bhattacharji of Calcutta. 

Jessore, Sept 10 • — Exteinment order under Defence of India Act has been 
served on Satyendra Kumar Basu by the District Magistrate, Jessore to leave the 
jurisdiction of Jessore Disitnct within 24 hours. 

Under the Defence of India Eules the Governor has proscribed the leaflet in 
Bengali entitled Sarkar-er-Juddhe Chanda Deo Na (Do not pay subscription for 
the Government’s War) published by the Bengal Committee, Branch of the 
Communist Party of India, and the leaflet in English entitled “An appeal to the 
Students of Bengal” issued by the Forward Bloc. 

Bepin Behari Chakravarty who was released from the Alipur Central Jail 
after serving out his full term of imprisonment in connection with an objectionable 
speech, was served with an order under the Defence of India Eules at the jail gate 
directing him not to deliver any speech at or otherwise take part in any procession, 
meeting or assembly for a period of one year. 

Dacca, Sept 11 Orders under the Defence of India Eules have been served 
on Eabindia Kumar Bose, President of the District Students’ Federation, Makhan 
Lai Dutta, Shashi Kumar Ghosh, Taraprasad Chakravarty, Umaprasad Chakravarty, 
^ Swadesh Eanjan Nag, Chiranjib Misra, Durgesh Bhattacharya, Kedarnath Mitra, 
Tarini Bhusan shome, ex-detenue, Cham Chandra Bay, ex-detenue, Nitya Sen and 
Phanindra Guha interning them at their respective homes for six months. They 
were further directed to report themselves to their respective police stations daily. 

Tongatlf Sept IS : — Dasarathi Chowdhury. vice-president of the Tangail Con- 
gress Committee, has been served with a notice under the Defence of India Eules 
prohibiting him from convening, attending and addressing or in any way taking 
part in any public meeting or procession within the limits of the district for a 
period of six months, 

Calcutta Sept 18 :—Protab Singh has been served with a notice under the 
Defence Eules by the Commissioner of Police, directing him not to deliver any 
speech at or otherwise take part in any public meeting, procession or assembly for a 
period of one year. A similar order has been served on Abdnr Eahim, a member 
of the Kidderpore Dock Mazdoor Union. 

Dacca, Sept U Mrityunjaya Bay has been served an order under the Defence 
of India Eules prohibiting him from carrying on correspondence with a number of 
persons. Eoy is already under orders of home internment. 

Calcutta, Sept 14 : — Eobi Sen and Narendra Nath Das were arrested under 

Deface of India Eules^ 
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Dacca, Sept, IS The police searched a large number of houses and arrested 
the following: 

Dr. Saralkumar Sen Gupta, Eabindra Kumar Bose, President the district 
Student’s Fedeiation ; Tarapiasad Chakravarty, Umaprosad Chakra varty ; Tarani 
Bhusan Shorn e ; Chiranjib Misia ; Susilkumar Ghose ; Durgesh Bhattacharya ; 
Makhanlal Dutt ; Swadeshi an jan Nag and Charuchandia Eoy. 

Calcutta, Sept, 15 Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh has been served with a 
notice under the Defence of India Eules directing him not to take part in political 
activities for a period of six months. 

Jeypore, Sept, 16 : — Lambodar Singh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Feni, Sept, 16 Pratul Kumar Choudhury has been arrested under Defence Rules. 

Searches and arrests weie made under the Defence of India Eules in 
Calcutta, Howrah, Belghurria and Dacca. Persons who were taken into custody 
included the following: 

1. Pratul Chandra Ganguli, 2. Jnan Chandra Majumdar, 3. Sripati Nandi, 
4. Eanjit Sarkar, 5. Rakhal Ghosh, 6. Prabhat Chakrabarti, 7. Buen Chatterjee, 
8. Sarat Chakrabarti, 9. Hari Kumar Eoy Ohowdhury, 10. Kshitish Bhownick, 
11. Dwijen Eoy, 12. Dhiren Mookeijee, 13. Debabrata Roy, 14. Tridib Choudhury, 
15. Dinesh Ch. Ghatak, 16. Nalini Kar, 17. Eamprasad Mookerjee, 18. Charu 
Chakrabarti, 19. Eabindra Nath Bhattacharjee, 20. Pulin Behary Paul, 21. Saral 
Kumar Sen-Gupta, 22. Eabindra Kumar Bose, 23. Taraprasad Chakravarty, 
24. Umaprasad Chakravarty, 25. Tarani Bhusan Shome, 26. Chiranjib Mishra, 
27, Susil Kumar Ghose, 28. Durgesh Bhattacharyya, 29. Makhanlal Dutt, 30. 
Swadeshranjan Nag and 31. Charu Chandra Roy. 

Madanpur, Sept, 10 : — Panchanan Chakravaityj President of the Sub-Divi- 
sional Congress Committee, Madaripur was served with an order by the district 
magistrate, Faridpur under the Defence of India Eules directing him not to 
participate in dissemination of news or propagation of opinions and not to make 
any speech in any public procession, meeting or assembly for the duration of the 
war and for a period of six months thereafter. His movements have also been 
restricted within the Municipal area of Madaripur. 

Narayanganj , Sept. 12 Sital Chandra De has been required under an order 
of the Defence of India Rules not to go outside the limits of the area of the 
Panchdona Union Board, and not to attend meetings and processions. He has been 
asked to attend the thana once a week, 

Berhampore, Sept. 16 Mihir Kumar Mookherjee and Nani Gopal 
Bhattacharjee were arrested under the Defence Act. 

Dacca, Sept, 16 : — Ananta Kumar Dey was arrested at Dacca under the 
Defence of India Eules. 

Balurghat, Sept, 16 z—Nripati Bhusan Chatterjee was arrested under the 
Defence of India Eules. 

Comtlla, Sept, 18 The Houses of Messrs. Jamini Pal, Biswa Sen, Dhiresh 
Ghosh and others were searched and they were arrested under Section 129 of the 
India Defence Act. 

Suri, Sept, 18 Bastimal Lunait was arrested under Section 129 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Eammoy De of Midnapore, and Biren Biswas of Khulna, student leaders have 
been served with notices under the Defence of India Eules, directing them to leave 
the city of Calcutta. 

CulcuUa, Sept, 22 Bankim Mukerji, m:.L.a. was sentenced to 18 months^ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es, 500 in default six months’ more, under the , 
Defence of India Rules. 

Dacca, Sept, 22 : — Sudhir Kumar Kushari, Secretary, Dacca Northbrook Hall 
Library was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

TangaiU Sept, 28 Dhirendra Nath Ghose has been arrested by the local 
police under Rule 129 of Defence of India Eules and kept in custody. 

Dinajpur : — Nirpati Eanjan Chatterjee and Pratap Chandra Mojumder were 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Dacca Amal Chandra Eoy a student of the Dacca university was^ served 
with a home internment order under the Defence of India ^ Rules restricting his 
movements within the four walls of his house at Sough Maisundi. ^ He will have 
to attend the thana once a week. This order will be in force for six months. 

Bangpur : — Susil Chandra Dev has been arrested under Section 129 of the 
Defence of India Rules* 
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Eeplying to a question in Bengal Assembly the Home Minister stated that 
451 persons were arrested under the Defence of India Eules, 66 have been restricted 
ill their movement, and 328 have been subjected to other restrictive ordeis ; 38 
meetings and 5 pioccssions weie banned* Ten oiders have been issued on news- 
papers under the Defence Eules. 317 persons were serving sentences of imprison- 
ment for offences against Defence Eules. No action has been taken against any 
person participating in the Khaksar movement in Bengal* 

In the Punjab 

Amritsar, Sept 1 .—Three Congressmen, Mohindralal, Hansraj Sehgal and 
Omprakash, have been arrested under the Defence of India Act for alleged objec- 
tionable speeches delivered by them at Congress meetings* 

Amritsar, Sept 2 Garni Tara Singh, president of the Lahore Cantonment 
Congress Committee was arrested under the Defence of India Act for delivering 
alleged objectionable speeches and reciting alleged prejudicial poems at Congress 
meetings* 

Amntsar, Sept d The Police have arrested Kartar Singh, secretary of the 
Ward Congress Committee, under the Defence of India Eules for alleged objection- 
able speeches* 

Amritsar, Sept, 5 • — Babu Khariksingh has been sentenced to one and half 
yearns rigorous inprisonment. 

Lahore, Sept. 6 Sodhi Pindi Das was arrested from the Bradlaugh Hall 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Pandit Gian Chand was arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Amritsar, Sept. 6 The local police arrested Sardar Dalipsingh Tapiala, 
President of the Ajnala Congress Committee under the Defence of India Eules 
for an alleged objectionable speech in the Court compound. 

Amritsar, Sept, 6 :-Baba Jawahar Singh Buij was convicted and sentenced 
to two years^ rigorous imprisonment under Eule 38 of the Defence of India Eules 
on a charge of delivering an objectionable speech* 

Ludhiana, Sept 7 : — Ghulam Mohammad, Secretary of the City Congress 
Committee has been arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Jullundur, Sept 8 The residence of Pandit Saligram Parashar was raided 
by the police and searched. 

Four workers, namely Sardar Thakur Singh, Babu Jawala Singh, Bhai 
Bakhshish Singh and Dalip Singh, were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Lahore, Sept, 9 : — Sardar Gopai Singh, a member of the Punjab Confess 
Working Committee and the A. I, 0. 0* was arrested under Section 38 of the 
Defence of India Act for delivering alleged objectionable speeches. 

Dr. Krishna, general secretary of the Karnal District Congress Committee was 
arrested under Sections 43/38 of the Defence of India Act in connection with 
alleged objectionable speeches. 

Amritsar, Sept 11 Mubariksagar, a member of the A. I. 0. C. has been 

arrested under the Defence of India Eules* 

Lahore, Sept, 11 Hafiz Salamat Ullah, a Congress worker, has been 
awarded one year’s hard labour by a Khanewal Magistrate under the Defence of 
India Act on a charge of reciting an objectionable poem at a public meeting. 

Sialkot, Sept 15 : — Four Congress workers namely, Vidyasagar, Kundanlal, 
Madanlal and Harichand were arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Amritsar, Sept 16 Sant Amarsingh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Eules. 

Lahore Eajbans Singh was arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Eajwant Singh has been arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

In Behar 

Patna, Sept, 8 : — Dhalu Sharma and .two others were arrested under the 
Defence of India Eules for crying anti-war slogans before the local police station, 

Gaya, Sept, 9 A big posse of police force searched the Niamatpur Ashram, 
Gaya, in presence of the Additional Superintendent of Police, Gaya* The whole 
Ashram and Niamatpur village were cordoned by the police* After a thorough 
search nothing objectionable was found* 

- Sept 11 : — Abul Hayat Chand was sentenced to 6 mon'ths’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and to pay a fine of Es* 20. 

Gorakhnalh Singh was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a 
tne of Es. 50. 
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Gaya^ Sept, 10 Vijneshwar Misra has been arrested under the Defence 

Eules. 

Patna, Sept, 16 Shyamnandan Singh, M.L.A. was arrested at Naubatpore, 
Patna District, under the Defence of India Eules* 

Patna^ Sept, IS r—Eajendia Pandey has been sentenced under the Defence of 
India Eules to two years’ rigorous impiisonment and to pay a fine of Es. 50. 

Patna^ Sept, 18 Eamchander Sharma, Secretary of the Patna District 
Forward Bloc and a member of the Provincial Kisan Council was arrested under 
the Defence of India Eules. 

Mazaffarpur, Sept, 18 .—Jugal Kishore Khanna has been arrested under the 
Defence of India Eules. 

Manghyr, Sept, 18 : — Eight persons have been arrested here under the Defence 
of India Eules following simultaneous searches of their residences in the town. 

In Sind 

Karachi, Sept, 1 Maqbool Hussain, a Congress worker, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for delivering an alleged anti-war speech. 

Karachi, Sept, S : — Hashu Kewalramani and Tahilramani, President and 
Secretary respectively, of the Karachi Students’ Union were arrested on Sept. 3 
morning under the Defence of India Eules. 

Karachi, Sept, 11 : — Shahnawaz, an advocate and Kassim, printer of the Sind 
Muslim press were airested under the Defence of India Eules for having printed 
and published certain anti-war liteiatuie. 

Karachi, Sept, 18 Mohomed Amin Elhoso, member of the Sind Assembly, 
was arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Quetta, Sept, 20 Arbab Abdul Qadir, President of the Quetta Branch of the 
Anjumane Watan, has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under 
the Defence of India Eules on a charge of delivering an objectionable speech 
at Loralai. 

Karachi, Sept, 20 .-—Under the Defence of India Eules, the Sind Government 
has proscribed an Uidu poster, entitled ‘Political Situation of the Islamic world*, 
purported to have been issued by Jamia Milia, Delhi. 

In MahakoBhal 

Juhhulpore, Sept. 22 Gur Prasad Jaiswal and Banshidhar Chaoraskya, 
President and Secretary respectively of the Man dal Congress Committee, Pachmarhi, 
in the Hoshangabad district of the Jubbulpore Division have been arrested under 
the Defence of India Eules. 

In Delhi 

New Delhi, Sept, 11 .-—Krishna Nair of the Naroal Gandhi Ashram and 
Shatrughan Sharma were arrested by the local police under the Defence of India 
Eules in connection with alleged objectionable speeches delivered by them. 

New Delhi, Sep, 11 Siiraati Brijarani, a Congress worker, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Eules in connection with a speech she delivered at a ladies’ 
camp in Bassipur village. 

New Delhi, Sep, IS Maulana Hifzul Eahman, a member of the Jamiat-Ul- 
Ulema Hind Working Committee and a member of the All India Congress 
Committee was sentenced to sis months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

In Assam 

Silchar, Aug, 12 Sukumar Nandi, Bhani Nandi, workers of the Sylhet- 
Cacher Mazdoor IJnion and Gopendra Eoy, Asstt. Secretary of the Cachar District 
Congress Committee, were arrested in connection with the recent labour unrest in 
the Allenpur Tea Garden, where the garden authorities have declared a lockout 
following labour strike there. 

Shillong, Sept, 20 : — A leaflet in Assamese entitled Communist Bulletin of 
the Assam Branch of the Communist Party in India and all other documents 
containing copies, reprints or translations of or extracts from the said leaflet have 
been declared to be forfeited by the Governor. 

Sylhet, Sept, 22 Chittaranjan Das, an Asstt. Secretery of the Sylhet 
District Congress Committee, has been arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

In Gujarat 

Ahmedabad, Aug, IS Hariprasad Desai and Eanchhod Patel were arrested 
under the Defence of India Act. 

31 
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Ahmedahad, Aug, SO Indulal Yagnik was sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 26 (6) of the Defence of India Rules on a charge of 
committing a breach of the order of the Govt, of Bombay prohibiting him, among 
other things, from not contributing to the press. 

In Andhra 

Guntur, Sept, 6 Madabhusi Venkatchari was arrested. 

Guntur, Sept, 22 The Deputy Magistiate, Guntur, has served orders under 
Sec. 144, Or. P. C. on the City Congress Socialist Party, the City United Congress 
Party, the City Students’ Union and the Press Workers’ Union prohibiting them 
from holding meetings within five miles radius of Guntur for a period of one month. 

The District Superintendent of Police served a notice on Subba Rao, 
Ramasubbiah, Narasimhamurthy and Sriramulu prohibiting them from taking out 
any procession and holding any meeting in connection with ‘'Detenue Allowance 
Day”* 

In Nagpur 

Nagpur^ Sept, 3 : — Shrihari Bhise has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous impri- 
sonment under the Defence of India Rules for making an alleged objectionable 
speech at Umred. 

In N, W. F, P, 

Peshawar, Sept, 20 :-~Ram Saran Nagina, Office Secretary of the Peshawar 
Congress Committee, has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. He 
was arrested under the Defence of India Rules for the publication of alleged 
objectionable literature. 

In Karnatak 

Bhai Tendulkar and Bhai Shetye V. G. have been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act. 

Two Weeklies ‘Congress’ and ‘Gofan* have been asked to furnish securities of 
Rs. 2000 each. 

Rambhau Nisal has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs, 50. 

Shii Yasant Tulpule has been sentenced for two years and a fine of Rs. 200. 

In Bombay 

Bombay, Sept 17 P. G. Savant and Yithoba Padam, two labour workers, 
were arrested under the Defence of India Rules in connection with certain speeches 
they made iu the labour area recently, 

Bombay, Sept, 21 The Government of Bombay has demanded securities of 
Rs. 1,000 each under Sections 3 (3) and 7 (3) of the India Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, from BIr. Yyankatesh Pradyumnacharya Yarkhedkar, keeper of 
the Sur Bharati Mudranalaya, Pandharpur (Sholapur) and Pandurang Tukaram 
Utpat, publisher of the Blarathi newspaper “Gophan” of Pandharpur, for printing 
and publishing matter of the nature described in Clause (6) of Section (1) of that 
Act.^ All copies of the issue, dated the 19th August, 1940 of the ‘Gophan’ newspaper 
publishing the offending ai’ticle have also been declared to be forfeited under 
Section 19. 

Bombay, Sept, 12 -Raoji Bhai Patel was arrested in Bombay on his arrival 
from Aden. 



The All India Muslim League 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Bombay — Slsl. Aug. to 2nd. Sept. 1940 

The Wolkxng Comniittee of the All India Muslim League commenced its 
three day session at Bombay on the 31st. August 1940 and concluded on the 
2ud. September after passing a number of resolutions one of which peimitted 
such Mussalmans as thought they could serve any useful purpose by meiely 
associating themselves with war committees to do so. The following is the full 
text of the resolutions 

1. Viceroy’s Declaration 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim League have given their 
most earnest and careful consideration to the statement issued by his Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 8th of August, 1940, and the authoritative amplification and 
claiification of it by Mr. Amery, the Secietary of Btate for India, on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government in the course of the India debate in the House of Commons 
on the 14th of August, 1940. The committee consider that these pronouncements 
constitute a considerable progressive advance towards the approach of the point of 
view and the position taken up by the All-India Muslim League on behalf of the 
Muslim India regarding the problem of the future constitution of India, and the 
committee also note with satisfaction that his Majesty's Government have, on the 
whole, practically met the demand of the Muslim League for a clear assurance to 
the effect that no future constitution, interim or final, should be adopted by the 
British Government without their approval and consent. 

2. Unity of National Life 

The working committee place on record that some of the observations made in 
tbe statement of bis Excellency the Viceroy and also in the speech of the Secretary 
of State for India, with regard to the theory of uniter of national life which does 
not exist, are historically inaccurate and self-contradictory. Such observations are 
calculated to raise apprehensions in the minds of the Mussalmans of India, and 
therefore, the committee deem it necessary to reaffirm and make the position clear 
once more that the committee stand by the Lahore resolution and the basic 
principles underlying the terms thereof, proposing the division of India and the 
creation of independent states in the north-western and eastern zones of India 
where the Muslims are in a majority, and the committee declare their determination, 
firm resolve and faith that the partition of India is the only solution of the most 
difficult and com|)Iex problem of India’s future constitution and are glad to state 
that tbe vital importance and the true aspect of this question are being fully 
realised by the British Parliament ; and that his Majesty’s Government are now 
fully apprised and siezed of the realities of the situation. 

The Muslim League again makes its position clear that the Muslims of India 
are a nation by themselves and will exercise their right to self-determination and 
that they alone are the final judges and arbiters of their own future destiny. 

3. Viceroy’s Executive Council 

The working committee appreciate that his Majesty’s Government have 
conceded the principle urged upon them by the Muslim League that in order to 
secure genuine and full support of Muslim India and such other parties as are 
and have been ready and willing to undertake the responsibility and are prepared 
to make every contribution to the intensification of the war efforts and for tbe 
defence of India with a view to meet any external danger or aggression and to 
maintain internal security and peace they should forthwith associate the representa- 
tives of the Muslim League with authority and power as partners in the central 
and provincial Governments and establish a Wax Council which will include tbe 
Indian princes and thus secure their cooperation also. 

The committee, therefore, are glad that his Majesty’s Government provisionally 
and during the prosecution of the war have decided upon the expansion of the 
Executive Council of the Governor General and tbe establishment of a War 
Advisory Council on an all-India basis, although they regret that his Majesty’s 
Government have declared that they at this stage do not contemplate non-official 
advisors in the provinces which are at present administered by the Governors under 
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section 93 of the Government of India Act. The committee, however, find that the 
specific offer now made as embodied in the letter of the Viceroy dated Aug. 14 
purporting to give effect and implement that principle of cooperation with authority 
in Government as partners is most unsatisfactory and does not meet the require- 
ments nor the spiiit indicated in the resolution of this committee of June 16 
which was communicated by the president to the Viceroy by his letter of that date 
nor does it meet the memorandum that was submitted to his Excellency by the 
president on July 1. 

In these circumstances the committee find it very difficult to deal with this 
offer for the following reasons ; (1) Neither the president nor the committee were 
consulted as to the number of the proposed increase of additional members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-Geneial. (2) The committee are not yet aware 
of the manner in which the entire Executive Council will be reconstituted. (3) The 
committee have no information as to which are the other paities with whom the 
Muslim League will be called upon to work. (4) The committee understand that 
the president has not been informed as to what portfolios will be assigned to 
everyone of these additional members. The committee are merely asked without 
any further knowledge or information, except that the total number of members 
of the expanded Executive Council will be in the neighbourhood of 11, to send a 
panel of four out of which two will be selected for appointment as members of 
the Governor-GeneraPs Executive Council. (5) The committee have considered 
the system of panel suggested and they are of the opinion that it is open to many 
objections, is not desirable and does not commend itself to them. (6) As regards 
the proposed War Advisory Council the committee do not know its constitution, 
composition and functions beyond the information that it will probably consist of 
about 20 members and the committee are asked to submit a panel out of which 
four will be nominated by the Viceroy. In these circumstances the committee 
consider the offer unsatisfactory and request the Viceroy to reconsider the matter 
and hereby authorise the president to seek further information and clarification. 

4. Muslim League’s Condolence Eesolution 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim League passed a condolence 
resolution touching on the death of Mr. Ashiq ’Warsi of Gaya and adjourned its 
session for a brief period as a mark of respect to the deceased. 

5. Disciplinary Action 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim League passed a resolution 
a]gpointing a committee with Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan and Nawabzada 
Liaqat Ali Khan to examine the cases of those members of the council of the 
All-India Muslim League who joined the war committees in contravention of the 
League resolution and take such disciplinary action as appropriate. The following 
is the text of the resolution 

The working committee hereby appoints a committee consisting of Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Khan and Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, to examine the cases 
of those members of the council of the All-India Muslim League who have acted 
in contravention of the resolution of the woiking committee of June 16, 1940 
regarding the war committee and empower the committee to take such disciplinary 
action against such members as it may consider appropriate. 

6, Association with War Committees 

The resolution of the working committee at Bombay on June 16, 1940, request- 
ting the Mussalmans generally and in particular the members of the Muslim League 
not to serve on the war committees and to await further instructions from the 
president pending the result of the negotiations with the Viceroy was not a decision 
that adopted the policy of non-cooperation with the Government as has wrongly 
been represented by the enemies of the Muslim League but on the contrary was 
intended to urge upon the Government a line of action and policy which they should 
adopt to secure more effective cooperation in the prosecution of the war. Two very 
vital points were raised for which the committee have been pressing the Government, 
namely, (1) that no constitution either interim or final would be adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government without the approval and consent of Muslim India and (2) 
that in order to secure the wholehearted support of the Mussalmans, it was impe- 
rative that within the framework of the present constitution Muslim India leader- 
ship should be associated as a partner in the realm of the central and provincial 
Qpveruments forthwith. 
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As a result of the negotiations the working committee are glad to state that 
the first point has now been piactieally met by the statement of bis Excellency the 
Viceroy of Aug. 8, 1940, and the amplification and clarification of that statement 
by Mr. Ameiy, the Secretaiy of State for India, in the comse of his speech on Aug. 
14, 1940, in Parliament, and the committee note with satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment have accepted the piinciple of the second point that was uiged upon them, 
namely ‘cooperation with authoiity and power’ in the Governments in order to 
prosecute the war successfully. 

In view of these circumstances the working committee leave those Mussalmans 
who think that they can serve any useful purpose by merely associating themselves 
with the war committees free to do so. 

The committee aie of opinion that the Government should, in fact and not 
merely in piinciple, take without delay the Muslim leadeiship into their complete 
confidence and associate them as equal paitneis in charge of the reins of the 
Government in the centie and in the piovinces in order to secure a genuine and 
wholehearted cooperation of Muslim India in the prosecution of the war 
successfully. 

7. Volunteer Organisations 

The woiking committee have carefully consideied the notification of the 
Government of India of Aug. 16, 1940 together with the explanatory communique 
issued by the Government of India on Aug. 24 with regard to the volunteer orga- 
nisations. The Muslim National guard corps were started over two years ago and 
the aims and objects of the organisation are defined in resolution No. 4 of the work- 
ing committee passed on June 17, 1940, which runs as follows : 

To train and discipline Muslims in coordinate activity for social and phy- 
sical uplift of the Muslims and to maintain peace, tranquillity and ordei in the 
country. 

Recently instructions -were given to the provincial Leagues to strengthen the 
Muslim national guard corps and to give them such training as would enable them 
to discharge their duty of maintaining peace, tranquility and older in the country 
worthy of the best traditions of Islam and to assist at and contpl the meetings of 
the Muslim League and generally for the purpose of social service and uplift. The 
committee therefore are of opinion that the ban imposed by the Government is not 
intended to piohibit or lestrict such legitimate activities. In these circumstances 
the committee direct the various provincial leagues to exert every nerve to start, 
organise, and stiengthen the Muslim national guards and the committee trust that 
their activities will be carried on within the limits of the law. 

8. Delhi Proyincul League Dissolved 

The committee after heaiing the president of the Delhi provincial Muslim 
League and the hoii. secietary of the All-India Muslim League are of opinion that 
on account of the deadlock cieated by a section the activities of the Delhi provin- 
cial Muslim League have been seriously affected and therefore the best course in the 
interest of the Musalmans of Delhi would be to dissolve the present provincial 
Muslim League of Delhi and they hereby do so and empower the hon. secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League to make arrangements for holding fiesh elections to 
the provincial League and all its branches under his direction and control. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

New Delhi— 28th. September 1940 

Rejection of Viceroy’s offer 

The next meeting of the Working Committee commenced in New Delhi on 
the 28th. September 1940 with Mr. M, A. Jinnah presiding. There was a lecord 
attendance, only three members being absent, namely, Mr. Pazlul Huq, 
the Nawab of Mamdot and Begum Mohammed Ali, the former two being ill. 
At the outset, Mr. Jinnah reported to the meeting the result of his inteiview 
with the Viceroy on September 24. 

The Sub-Committee, which was entrusted with the drafting of the resolution, 
took nearly two hours to finish its labours and x>resented ^ the diaft resolution to 
the Working Committee soon after 5 p.m. The Working Committee discussed 
the draft for three hours. The sub-committee consisted of Mr. Jinnah, Sir 
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Sikander Hyat Khan, Chandhuri Khaliquzaman, Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan 
and Nawabzada Liaquatali Khan. 

It will be recalled that at its meeting in Bombay on September 2 the Working 
Committee of the League authoiized Mr. Jinnali, to seek further information and 
clarification on the following six specific points 

(1) The number of additional members it was proposed to appoint to the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. (2) The naanner in which the entire 
Executive Council will be reconstituted. The other parties with whom the Moslem 
League will be called upon to woik. (4) The portfolios to be assigned to every 
one of these additional members. (5) The undesirability of the panel system for 
nomination of additional membeis to the Executive Council. (6) The functions, 
constitution and composition of the War Advisory Council. 

The following was the text of the resolution : — 

“The Working Committee of the All-lndia Moslem League at their meeting 
at Bombay on September 2 last, after considering the letter of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, dated August 14 last and addressed to the President, containing a specific 
offer in regard to the proposed expansion of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council and the establishment of a War Advisory Council, requested His Excellency 
to reconsider the matter and authoiized the President to seek further information 
and clarification, particularly on the points set out in the resolutions, before the 
Committee could deal with the offer. 

“As a result of the communication of these resolutions to the Viceroy, His 
Excellency invited the President to meet him on September 24 and, after a full 
and free discussion of the points arising out of those resolutions, His Excellency 
was pleased to send a formal reply, dated September 25. After giving their most 
earnest and careful consideration to the whole matter, the Committee, notwithstand- 
ing their desire from the very beginning to help in the prosecution of the war and 
the defence of India, regret that they are unable to accept the present offer for the 
following reasons • 

“That the inclusion of only two representatives of the Moslem League in the 
proposed expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council— of which neither 
the total strength nor the number of addrtional members has so far been definitely 
determined— does not give any real and substantial share in the authority of the 
Government at the Centre ; 

“That no indication has been given as to what would be the position of the 
Moslem League representation in the event of any other party deciding at a latter 
stage to assist in the prosecution of the war and the Government agreeing to 
associate it with the Executive Council— a situation which might involve a 
substantial modification and re-shuffling of the executive. 

“That, so far, the Government do not propose to appoint non-official advisors 
in those provinces which are being administered by the Governors under Section 93 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. The Committee feel that without the 
association of the Moslem League representatives in the administration of those 
provinces, it would not be possible to secure real and effective co-operation of the 
Mussalmans. 

“That the proposed War Advisory Council is yet in its embryo form and no 
information is available as to its constitution, composition and functions, except 
that it will probably consist of about 20 members and that the question of setting 
it up will be considered after the expansion of the Executive Council is 
complete ; and 

That out of the various points raised in the resolution of the Committee of 
September 2, only one relating to a panel, has been satisfactorily met.” 


The League Council Proceedings 
New Delhi — 29th. Septenober 1940 

The session of the Council of the All-India Muslim League attracted a record 
attendance and was representative of all parts of India. The Arabic College hall, New 
Delhi where the session was held on the 29tli. Sept, was literally packed to suffo- 
cation *, and besides the membeis of the working committee, there were present the 
Nawab of Ohhatari. Mr. Suhrawardy, Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan, Mr. Abdul Haye, Sir 
Ziauddin, Sir Kaza Ali, the Eaja of Pirpur, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, Ghulam Bhik 
Narang, Nawabzada Khurshid Ali Khan and Mir Amjad Ali. 
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At the outset Sir Ziauddin suggested to the president that he should tell the 
house what had passed between him and the Viceroy and give a general background 
to the resolution to enable the membeis to cast their votes correctly. Mr. Jinnah 
said that he would willingly place the full coriespondence that had passed between 
him and the Viceroy before the council to enable members to appraise coireciy the 
situation. He then made the following statement ; — 

Mr. Jinnah’s Statement 

‘The British Government appear to have no intention to part with power. 
In making the present offer, they were triding with 90 millions of Muslims who 
are a nation. The long-drawn negotiations which the Viceroy has been carrying 
on with the various parties lead to only one conclusion, namely, that the British 
still wish to continue the relationship of master and servant. "We will not submit 
to this position’. 

Mr, Jinnah said that the Mussalmans were fully alive to the dangers created 
by the war and in their own interest, they were anxious to render all possible 
assistance to the Government in the proseeirtion of the war. At the same time 
they were convinced that in order that their assistance might be of real ^alue and 
be effective the Muslim League must be placed in the position of authority in 
the Government both at the centre and in the provinces* 

After referring to his correspondence with the Viceroy, which he said would 
be released to the press today. Mr. Jinnah said that after prolonged negotiations 
the Government had accepted the principle that they were willing to associate 
the League representative in the Government at the centre but not in the Congress 
provinces. Then again the Viceroy had not been able to tell him finally what 
would be the constitution, composition and function of the war advisory board 
beyond that its membership would be in the neighbourhood of 20 of which five 
would be Mussalmans. 

Procceeding, Mr. Jinnah said, ‘The Viceroy’s offer, when boiled down comes 
to this, that two seats on the Governor-General’s Executive Council will be allotted 
to the nominees of the Muslim League out of a number we do not know yet. 
In his first letter to me, the Viceroy had indicated that the number of members 
on the expanded Executive Council would be in the neighbourhood of 11. The word 
‘neighbourhood’ by itself was an elastic one. In the latest letter to me, the Viceroy 
says that the number is not yet determined and even the elastic term ‘neighbour- 
hood’ has disappeared. Then again we do not know who are the other parties 
who have been invited to send rn their nominees for inclusion in the Viceroy’s 
Council, If we wanted] obs for two of our men, we could have straightaway 
nominated our representatives. It would have been very happy. But would it have 
been a real share in power even at the centre ? No. The offer is a travesty of 

giving us a real share in authority. Purthermore, even if we knew what other 
parties were coming in there was another very vital question requiring solution. 
Supposing some party which tept itself out for the present subsequently 

decided to come in and we would be happy if they did so. It was then 
probable that the personnel of the Executive Council may further 
be increased and the Executive be reshufiied. What would then be the 
position of the Muslim League ? I referred this matter to the Vice- 
roy in my last interview wuth him on Sept. 24. I then urged that in the event of 
any part^ now refusing cooperation subsequently came in it should only be allowed 
to do so in agreement with the parties already represented on the Council. I had 
no satisfactory reply from the Viceroy, This is the whole story of negotiations. 

I may reiterate that all along I had not forgotten that we are also in danger, that 

we are vitally concerned, that our fate is linked with that of the British. This is 
why I pitched my demands at the lowest limit, but I could not go lower.’ 

Mr. Jinnah added that the position of the Muslim League considerably differed 
from those of the other parties. In its case the question of non -cooperation did 
not arise for the present. It was essential for them to give all support for inten- 
sifying the war effort in the defence of India. It was in their interest. But while they 
had the desire to help there were certain fundamental requisites, which required 
fulfilment in order to secure the wholehearted cooperation of the Mussalmans. 

Earlier in has speech, Mr, Jinnah referred to the demand of the League that 
the Constitution of 1935 should be examined de novo and said that demand had 
practically been met by the British Government as was evident from the statements 
of the Viceroy and of Mr. Amery. That however was a matter for the future. In 
the immediate present, the Mussalmans of India were prepared to shed the last 
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drop of their blood and part with their last penny to assist Great Britain in the 
present war. In short, they were prepared to sink or swim with Great Britain. It 
was, however, a contract. 

JSir Stkandar Hyat Khan : Without prejudice ? 

Mr, Jtnnah : ‘Yes, without prejudice to the future problems of the Indian 
constitution and to the major and fundamental issues.” 

Eeplying to a question as to what the Muslim League did to implement the 
Lahore resolution on Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah referred to a recent statement of Dr. 
Moonje made in Bombay in which he was reported to have been told by the Viceroy 
that the Pakistan scheme could not be ruled out at the time when the future 
constitution for India was being considered* Mr. Jmnah also referred to his memo- 
randum of July 1, in which he had demanded from the Viceroy that no declaration 
should be made on behalf of his Majesty’s Government which was likely to militate 
against the basic principles incorpoiated in the Lahore resolution. 

Eeplying to Sir Eaza Ali, Mr. Jinnah explained that in his interview with 
the Viceroy he had clarified the position of the Muslim League vts-a~vts the other 
paities. He had told the Viceroy that the Muslim representation should be equal 
to that of the Hindus, if the Oongress came in ; otherwise they should have the 
majority of additional seats as it was obvious that in that case the main burden 
and the responsibilities will be borne by the Mussalmans. 

Maiilana Hasiat Mohani, though in favour of the resolution, sought to move 
an amendment to the working committees resolution as he said that the ground 
specified for the rejection of the Viceroy’s ofler weie not adequate. Mr. Jinnah 
said that the Moulana or any other speaker could specify any further grounds in 
support of the resolution, but it was not open to the house to move amendments 
to the working committee’s resolution. They were to accept it or reject it as 
a whole. He, however, pointed out that under the present circumstances rejection 
of the resolution would be tantamount to a vote of no confidence in the working 
committee. 

Mr. Hasan Isphahani moved that the resolution of the working committee be 
adopted. The motion was seconded by Jamal Mian and was carried without any dissent. 

Other Eesolutions 

The council adopted condolence resolutions on the deaths of Khan Bahadur 
Ahmed Yarkhan Daulatana and Mr. Ashiq Warsi, both of whom were members of 
the council. 

On the requisition received from Bengal the council authorized the president 
and the secretary to fix a date for an all-India protest against foreign aggression 
on Islamic lands including Egypt, Palestine and Syria. 

The council also passed a resolution regretting the detention without trial of 
Prof. Abdul Sattar Khairi of Aligarh. It requested the Government of India to 
reconsider his case and authorized the Muslim League party in the Central Legis- 
lature to pursue the matter. 

The council also decided to organise a red crescent movement along with the 
national guards for rendering medical help to the victims of aggression in the 
Islamic lands. 

The council authorized the president to decide the date and the venue for the 
next annual session of the All-India Muslim League. 

The resolution tabled by Nawabzada Eashid Ali Khan, that the Mussalmans 
should give wholehearted support in the war effort was withdrawn. 

The meeting then adjourned sine dte^ 

The Jinnah-Viceroy Correspondence 

Mr. Jinnah’s Letters to Viceroy 

In this connection we give below the full text of the correspondence referred 
to in Mr. Jinnah’s statement stated above : — 

Letter from Mr, Jinnah dated Hew Delh% February 6, 1940 : — 

*^1 am herewith sending a copy of the Working Committee resolution passed 
on February 3, 1940, regarding the correspondence that has passed between Your 
Excellency and myself for your consideration 

"The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League considered the 
correspondence that has passed between Mr. Jinnah, the President, and His 
Excellency the Viceroy, ending with his final reply dated December 23, 1939. The 
Committee is of the opinion that the reply of His Excellency is not satisfactory 
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as certain important points still require further clarification and elucidation* The 
Committee, theiefore, empowers the President to place the views of the Workiuj; 
Committee before His Excellency and request him to reconsider the matter, regard- 
ing the assurances asked for in the resolutions of the Working Committee dated 
September 18 and October 22, 1939, and thereby remove ail doubts and apprehen- 
sions from the mind of Muslim India’ 

Scope of Constitutioetal Enquiry 

Letter from Mr, Jtnnah dated New Delhu February 24, 1940 : — 

“I placed the whole coirespondence that has passed between Your Excellency 
and myself, ending with your letter dated December 23, 1939, before the meeting of 
the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League on February 3, 1940. 

“The Working Committee, after very careful consideration, passed a resolution, 
a copy of the text of which I have already sent to Your Excellency with a covering 
letter dated February 6. As was desired by Your Excellency in our conversation 
on the 6th instant I now beg to state briefly the views of the Working Committee 
which aie as follows : — 

“The Woiking Committee appreciate the clarification made by Your Excellency 
regarding the fiist point and are glad to note that the declaration made by Your 
Excellency, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, on October 18, 1939, 
does not exclude the examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or of the 
policy and plans on which it is based. 

“As regards the second point, the Working Committee do not feel satisfied as 
the request made for a definite assurance has not been met namely that no 
declaration should, either in principle or otherwise, be made or any constitution be 
enforced by His Majesty’s Government or enacted by Parliament without the 
approval and consent of the Miissalmans of India* We recognise Your Excellency’s 
assurance when you state that ‘His Majesty’s Government are not under any mis- 
apprehension as to the importance of the contentment of the Muslim community to 
the stability and success of any constitutional development in India. You need, 
therefore, have no fear that the weight which your community’s position in India 
necessarily gives their views, will be under-rated’ ; but, I regret to say, this does 
not meet the point raised by the Muslim League, because it still leaves the position 
of the ninety million Mussalmans of India only in the region of consultation and 
counsel and vests the final decision in the hands of Great Britain to determine 
the fate and future of Muslim India. We regret that we cannot accept this position, 

Palestine Policy 

“As the policy for Palestine, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League wish to impress upon His Majesty’s Government that a solution should be 
found to the satisfaction of the Arabs. The Committee are glad to note, as Your 
Excellency states, that His Majesty’s Government have endeavoured to meet all 
reasonable Arab demands, and they continue to be fully alive to that issue* But 
the eyes of the Muslim world are watching the situation keenly and a definite 
solution should be found without delay* 

“With regard to the use of Indian troops against any Muslim Power or 
country, the Committee feel that Your Excellency has misunderstood the position. 
When we asked for an assurance that Indian troops will not be used outside India 
against any Muslim Power or country, it was not intended that they shall not be 
used for defence of the country in case of an attack on or aggression against India* 
While we thank Your Excellency for informing us that every precaution has^ been 
taken by His Majesty’s Government, at the instance of the Government of India, to 
insure that Muslim feeling in India on this matter is fully respected, we feel that 
further clarification of the position is necessary. 

“It is required of the Muslim League to give assurance of whole-hearted^ co- 
operation and active support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose of prosecution of the war. The Committee are of 
opinion that before doing that they must feel confident that the future of the 
Mussalmans of India is not left in the region of uncertainty or doubtful possibility. 
Consequently, we do not consider it unreasonable, on our part to ask for a definite 
assurance that no commitments will be made with regard to the future constitution 
of India or any interim settlement with any other party without our approval and 
consent. If His Majesty’s Government are prepared to treat with the leadership 
of the Mussalmans as a responsible body, then they must be trusted, especially 
where the question of determining their own future is concerned, 

32 
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“We are constrained to state that Your Excellency is unnecessarily over- 
anxious about the interests of other communities. It has never been our desire to 
unjustly harm any community. The issues that have been raised by us are due to 
apprehensions that the Biitish Government may be stampeded by other powerful 
organisations in the country into adopting a couise or agreeing to a settlement in 
the matter of Indians constitution which may prove not only highly detrimental to 
the interests of the Mussalmans but may be disastrous for them. 

‘'As regards Palestine and the use of Indian troops, our demands as explained 
by me above cannot in any way prejudice the interests of any other community. 
It is not possible in a letter of this kind to state fully the various reasons and 
details but, if Your Excellency so desires, I shall be very glad to place the views 
of the Committee before you in fuller details at an early date, whenever Your 
Excellency finds it convenient.” 

H, E, the Viceroy^s letter dated New Delhi, February BS, 1940 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

“I write to acknowledge with many thanks your letter of February 24, in 
which you have been good enough to inform me of the views of the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League. It shall, I need not say, have my careful 
attention.” 

His Majesty’s Goveenment Consulted 

Letter from Mr, Jinnah, dated New Delhi, April 8, 1940 : — 

“This is just to inform Your Excellency that I am leaving for Bombay to- 
morrow morning by the Frontier Mail. 

“After Your Excellency’s letter of February 28, acknowledging my letter of 
February 24, in which the views of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League were placed for your consideration, Your Excellency was good 
enough to grant me an interview on March 13. In the course of the interview 
Your Excellency intimated to me that you were in communication with His 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the subject-matter of the letteis. I was ex- 
pecting to get an eaily reply from Your Excellency. I hope that you will now 
communicate to me your final answer as soon as possible to my Bombay address— 
Mount Pleasant Eoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay.” 

JH. E, the Vtceroy^s letter dated New Delhi, Ami 10, 1940 

“I am much obliged for your letter of April 8. I am not yet in a position to 
let you have a final answer to your letter of February 24. But I hope to do so 
before very long,” 

Use of Indian Tboops 

H, E, the Viceroy^ s letter to Mr. Jinnah dated Banbassa, April 19, 1940 : — 

*T was glad to gather from your letter of February 24 that my letter to you 
of December 23 had removed some of the doubts which had been felt by the All- 
India Muslim League. I do not read your letter as indicating that the Woiking 
Committee of the League expect anything further from me in regard to the first 
and third of your points— the scope of the re-examination of the constitutional 
position to follow war, and policy in Palestine. 

“You ask, however, for further clarification of the position in regard to the use 
of Indian troops against Muslim Powers or countries, while explaining, as I note 
and appreciate, that you had no intention of attempting to circumscribe their use 
in defending India against attack or aggression. I presume that you do not expect 
a guarantee, which it would obviously be impossible to give, binding us in future 
contingencies which no one can foresee. But you need have no fear that if at any 
time such a coniingency arose the consideration underlying your suggestion would 
be overlooked. Fortunately, however, so far as the present situation is concerned. 
His Majesty's Government are in friendly and sympathetic relations with all Muslim 
Powers, to some of whom, indeed, they are bound by alliance, while with the rest 
they are on terms of most cordial friendship. 

Secretaey of State’s Speech Ebcalled 

“You represent that your second point was not felt by the Working Committee 
to be adequately met by the terms of my letter. You have no doubt noticed the 
passage in the Secretaiy of State’s speech in the House of Lords on April 18 in 
which he used these words ; 

“But that does not mean that the future constitution of India is to be a 
constitution dictated W the Government and Parliament of this country against 
the wishes of the Indian people. The undertaking given by His Majesty’s Govern*^ 
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ment to examine the constitutional field in consultation "with representatives of all 
parties and interests in India connotes not dictation but negotiation. Admittedly a 
substantial measure of agi cement amongst the communities m India is essential if 
the vision of a united India vthich has inspiied the labours of so many Indians and 
Englishmen is to become a leality, for I cannot believe that any Government or 
Pailiament in this countiy vrould attempt to impose by force upon, for example, SO 
million Muslim subjects of His Majesty in India, a form of constitution, under 
which they would not live peacefully and contentedly.’ 

“This statement, I am sure you will agree, has removed any possible doubts 
on this point.” 

jfcfr. Ji7inah*s letter dated Matheran^ May 19d0 : — 

“I am in receipt of your letter of April 19, 1940, and I thank you for it. I 
hope you will excuse me for the delay in replying to it before now, as I was uncer- 
tain as to what course I should adopt in the matter especially as the appointment 
of the personnel of the Working Committee was pending ; but I now beg to inform 
you that I propose to place the matter before the Working Committee constituted 
for the ensuing year for their consideration and will communicate their views to 
Your Excellency as soon as possible.” 

M, E, the Viceroy^ letter dated Simla May 22, 1940 ; — 

‘•Thank you very much for your letter of May 18. I note your intention to 
place my letter of April 19 before the Working Committee for their consideration 
and to let me have tneir views as soon as possible.” 

League Executive’s Attitude 
Claeifioation of issues Sought 

Mr, Jinnah^s letter dated Bombay June 17, 1940 

“I am enclosing herewith a copy of the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee on June 16, at its sitting in Bombay, and if you desire ’to discuss it 
further or require my presence, I shall be glad to meet you.” 

Proceedings of the meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League held on June 15, 16 and 17, 1940 at Bombay 

Eesolution : ‘'The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
while being of the opinion that further clarification contained in the letter of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, dated April 19, 1940, with regard to the assurances asked 
for by the All -India Muslim League is not satisfactory, endorses the following 
from the statement issued by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on May 27, 1940 : 

“Upto the present moment, we have not created any difficulty nor have we 
embarrassed the British Government in the prosecution of the war. The provinces 
where the Muslim League has a dominant voice have been left free to co-operate 
with the British Government, pending their consideration with regard to the assu- 
rances we have asked for, and in particular that the British Government should 
make no declaration regarding the future constitutional problems of India and the 
vital issues that have been raised in that connection without our approval and 
consent. 

“Nevertheless, without prejudice to the adjustment of the large issues later on, 
we were even willing, as far back as November last, to consider the proposal of the 
Viceroy to bring about an honourable and woikable adjustment in the provincial 
field, which would have been followed up with our representatives being appointed 
to the Executive Council of the Central Government to the extent permissible 
within the framework of the present constitution and existing law* 

“ ‘But this proposal was summarily rejected by Mr* Gandhi and the 
Congress* 

“ ‘A similar attempt was again made by His Excellency early in February, 
which met the same fate. Since then it seems that the Viceroy has been waiting 
for the Congress to pass its word. 

“ With regard to Mr. Amery’s statement and the broadcast appeal of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, may I say that it is upto the British Government to 
show trnst in Muslim leadership. There are many ways of doing so— and, as 
confident friends seek our whole-hearted co-operatiou, and we shall not fail*’ 

“ ‘The Woiking Committee looks with alarm at the growing menace of Nazi 
aggression which has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after another of 
its liberty and freedom and regards the unprovoked attack by the Italian Govern- 
ment against the Allies, as most unwarranted and immoral at a time when France 
was engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy odds. 
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Defbnoe of the Countey 

‘The grave world situation demands serious efforts on the part of every 
Indian for the defence of his country and the Working Committee calls upon 
the Government of India to prepare the country in an organised manner to meet 
every eventuality. The Committee in constrained to state that the proposals 
for the defence of India indicated in the statements of Their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, as well as the statements of some Provincial 
Governors, are wholly inadequate to meet the urgent requirement of the situation. 
The Committee, therefore, authorises its President to enter into communication 
with His Excellency the Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of 
devising prompt and effective measures to mobilise the country’s resources for the 
purpose of intensifying war efforts and the defence of India. 

“The Committee is of the view that unless a satisfactory basis for close 
co-operation is agreed upon on an all-India basis and not province-wise between the 
Government and the Muslim League and such other parties ^ as are willing to 
undertake the responsibility for the defence of the country in in the face of 
imminent danger, the real purpose and objective will not be served and achieved. 
The Working Committee is of the opinion that in view of the immediate grave 
danger that is facing the country, the real purpose will not be served by the 
Mussalmans and others merely joining the proposed Provincial and District War 
Committees with their present scope and functions.” 

Simla Intbeview 

H. Viceroy* 8 letter to Mr^ Jtnnah dated Simla, June SO, 1940 : — 

“Many thanks for your letter of June 17 and for the lesolution enclosed passed 
by the Working committee of the All-India Muslin League on June 16. I shall 
be very glad to have a talk with you and I suggest, if that is convenient for you, 
we might do so on the morning of Thursday, June 27, Perhaps you would be 
kind enough to let me know whether the date suits yon, when I will suggest 
a time.” 

Mr, Jinnah*s letter dated Bombay^ June 1940 : — 

“I am in receipt of your letter of June 20, 1940, and I shall be arriving at 
Simla on the morning of Thursday June 27, as desired by Your Excellency. 

"I may suggest that any time in the afternoon may be fixed provided it is 
convenient to you.” 

Letter to Mr. Jinnah dated June 30, 1940, Simla 

“His Excellency mentioned that in your recent conversation with him you had 
touched on the possibility of a War Advisory Committee at the Centre in connection 
with any expansion of the Govern or- General’s Council but he did not discuss 
this in any detail with you. His Excellency asks me to say that if there are any 
further details which you would like to let him have as to what you have m 
mind. His Excellency would be very glad to have them— Yours sincerely, (Sd.) G. J. 
Lmthwaite.” 

Me. Jinnah’s “Tentative Peofosal” 

Mr, JinnaVs letter dated Simla, June 1, 1940 * — 

“As desired by His Excellency, I am enclosing herewith a rough note of the 
points I discussed with him on June 27, 1940, in the course of my interview : — 

“Note : That no pronouncement or statement should be made by His 
Majesty’s Government which would in any way militate against the basic and 
fundamental principles laid down by the Lahore resolution of division of India 
and creating Muslim States in the north-west and eastern zones ; and it may be 
stated that that ideal now has become the universal faith of Muslim India. 

“That His Majesty’s Government must give a definite and categorical assurance 
to the Mussalmans of India that no interim or final scheme of constitution would 
be adopted by the British Government without the previous approval of Muslim 
India. In view of the rapid developments in Europe and the grave danger that is 
facing India it is fully realised that every thing should be done that is possible to 
intensify war efforts and mobilise all the resources of India for her defence for 
the purpose of maintaining internal security, peace and tranquility, and to ward 
off external aggression. But this can only be achieved ptovided the British 
Government are ready and willing to associate the Muslim leadership as equal 
partners in the Government both at the Centie and in all the provinces. In other 
words, _ Muslim India leadership must be fully trusted as equals and have equal 
#iare in the authority and control of, the Governments, Central and Provincial. 
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Provisionally and during the period of the war, the following steps should be 
taken to comply with the formula, namely, co-operation with the Government 
with equal share in the authority of the Government 

“(a) That the Executive Council of the Viceroy should be enlarged, within 
the framework of the present constitutional existing law, the additional number to 
be settled by further discussions but it being understood that the Muslim repre- 
sentation must be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in otherwise 
they should have the majority of the additional members as it is obvious that the 
main burden and the responsibility will be borne by the Mussulmans in that case. 

“(b) In the provinces where Section 93 of the Act has to operate, Hon-Offlcial 
Advisers should be appointed, the number to be fixed after further discussion, and 
the majority of the Non -Official Advisers should be the representatives of Mussal- 
mans ; and where the provinces can be run by a combination of parties or ‘coalition’, 
naturally it would be for the parties concerned to adjust matters by agreement 
among themselves. 

“(d) There should be a War Council consisting of not less than 15 
members, including the President, to be presided over by His Excellency 
the Viceroy. I don’t like the expression ‘War Consultative Committee,’ 
This Council should regularly meet to deal with, and review the 
general situation as it may develop from time to time, and advise the Govern- 
ment with regard to matters in connection with the prosecution of the war 
generally, and in particular, the fullest development of defence possible and of 
finance and to make a thorough economic and industrial drive. On this body it 
will not be difficult to secure the presentation and full operation of the Indian 
Princes, and as far as I can judge they would have no difficulty in joining it. 
It is thiough this body that the association of the Princes can be secured. Here 
again the lepresentation of the Muslim India must be equal to that of the 
Hindus if the Congress comes in, otherwise they should have the majority. 

"Finally, the representatives of the Mussalmans on the proposed War Council 
and the Executive Council of the Governor-General and the additional Non-Official 
Advisers of the Governors, should be chosen by the Muslim League.” 

Non-Official Advisers for Provinces 
Viceroy on Mr. Jinnah's proposaii 

H. the Viceroy^ s letter to Mr* Jinnah dated Simla, July 6^ 1940 : — 

am much obliged for the private and personal memorandum headed 
•Tentative Proposal’ which you were kind enough to send me in your letter to my 
Private-t:ecretary on July 1. I note the points taken in Paragraph 1 of that memo- 
randum, and in the first sentence of Paragraph 2, both of which you emphasised 
in our recent conversation. I welcome also the amplification, as putting me in 
fuller possession of your mind, of that conversation represented by the balance 
of your letter. But certain of the points taken suggest tnere may be some slight 
misapprehension, which you will, I think, agree that it would be desirable that I 
should clear without delay. 

"As regards my expansion of the Executive Council, this would, as you rightly 
observe in your memorandum, be within the existing constitutional scheme. In 
other words, any Council so expanded would co-operate as a whole and as a single 
Government of India. It is not a case of striking a balance between the different 
interests or of preserving the proportions between the important parties. As you 
yourself indicated in the course of our conversation, there are parties other than 
either Congress or the Muslim League who may faiily claim to be considered for 
inclusion, and there is a very definite limit of numbers to any possible expansion. 
At the same time I readily accept the importance, in the event of any expansion, 
of securing adequate representation of Muslim interests, and that is a point which 
I would bear in mind. 

"There is, however, as you will see from my explanation, no question of 
responsibility falling in greater or less degree on any particular section. Eespon- 
sibility will be that of the Govern or-General-in-Council as a whole. Again, it will 
be clear that under existing law and practice it must remain with the Secretary 
of State, in consultation with the Govemor-Generab to decide upon such names 
as we may submit to His Majesty the King for inclusion in the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, and such persons cannot be the nominees of political parties, 
however important ; though it may, of course, be assumed that both the Secretary 
of State and the Governor-General would, in all cases, do their utmost to select 
persons from the various sections of the community. 
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“I need not remind you that under law the whole responsibility for Government 
in Section 93 provinces vests exclusively in the Governoi, although a Governor 
can, of course, take advantage of the assistance of any advisers he may appoint. 
TVhether, and if so at what point, and in what strength, Non-Official Advisers 
from political parties should be appointed in provinces under Section 93 adminis- 
tration, in the event of an expansion of the Governor-General’s Council, would 
clearly call for consideration in the light of circumstances of each province. You 
will, I think, agree with me also that the importance of the community from which 
Advisers are drawn in a particular province has a direct bearing. 

Your idea for a War Council is, in my view, well worthwhile considering, 
though details would have to be worked out. Here again there are, of course, many 
parties to be considered other than the Muslim League or the Congress. 

Constitutionals Impossible 

“As regards Section III of your memorandum, I ought, I think, to make 
it clear that it would be constitutionally impossible for the choice of Muslim 
gentlemen to be appointed to any expanded Executive Council or as Non-Official 
Advisers to rest with the Muslim League. But in the contingency envisaged you 
need not fear that any suggestions you may put forward would not receive full 
consideration. 

‘‘Let me, in conclusion, thank you again for your very clear and valuable 
memorandum. I realise, of course, fully that it is not merely private and personal, 
but that, in your own words, it embodies a tentative proposal. I am sure that you 
will agree with me that it is well that there should be no misunderstanding on 
the important points on which I have touched above.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s Plea 

Mr, Jinnah^s letter dated Bomhay^ July 17, 1940 : — 

“I am in receipt of your letter of July 6, 1940 and thank you for it. 

“I am glad that you have noted the points contained in paragraph 1 of my 
memorandum, and also the first sentence in Paragraph 2, I may point out that 
after the first sentence in Paragraph 2, the second sentence beginning ‘In view of 

the rapid developinents ’ should have been marked Paragraph 3, and Paragraph 

3 should have been marked Paragraph 4. 

“As regards the constitutional and legal position that you have been good 
enough to point out to me in connection with the expansion of the Executive 
Council, and also with regard to the appointment of Advisers to the Governor, and 
the position of the Governor, working under Section 93 (administration) I fully 
appreciate it. I am glad that the idea of constituting a War Council, in your 
opinion, is well worthwhile considering. No doubt the details would have to be 
worked out.^ But I do not think there is anything in my memorandum which 
cannot be given effect to by way of convention and if the Secretary of State and 
yourself meet us in the spirit of trust and co-operation, the legal and constitutional 
formalities can be met and complied with. "What is required is the spirit of 
complete understanding. 

“I am, however, grateful to you for your assurance in Paragraph 5 of your 
letter with regard to the choice of Muslim gentlemen to be appointed to the 
Executive^ Council, or as Non-official Advisers which ran as follows : ‘But in 
the contingency envisaged you need not fear that any suggestion you may put 
forward w'ould not receive full consideration.’ On may part I hope that 1 shall 
meet you in every reasonable way possible. 

“In conclusion, I should like to impress upon you that the Muslim pub- 
lic^ is very anxious to know what has been the result. The Congress propaganda is 
going on vigorously with its work whereas I have not yet given any idea of 
negotiations or the talk I had with you to the public. I wonder whether you 
will agree that I should place before the public at least my memorandum mhich 
I had sent you, with the corrections that I nave already pointed out, which are 
merely a matter of arrangement of paragraphs.” 

“Most Convenient Method” 

H. F, the Vice? oy^s letter to Mr, Jtnnah, dated Siw la, July S4, 1940 : — 

“Thank you very much for your letter of July 17 in reply to mine of July 6. 
I ,note and have read with interest what you say in it. 

“I appreciate the importance to you of the point taken in the last paragraph 
of your letter. I should, of course, see no objection whatever to your informing 
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your Committee confidentially of what passed between us at our conversation. 
(I may, incidentally, remark that I asked Mr. Gandhi, after my talk with him, to 
regard our conversation as confidential, but told him that I had no objection to 
his informing the Congress Working Committee in confidence of what had passed 
during it—a course which he has, I gather, adopted). I cannot help feeling though 
that must be a point for your consideration in the first instance, that to give 
publicity to your private and personal memorandum of your ‘tentative proposal’ 
might give rise to some^ misunderstanding as to the position in relation to the 
considerations mentioned in my letter to you of July 6. But I am naturally 
anxious to give you any assistance I can ; though I venture to think that the 
suggestion I have made might prove the most convenient method of dealing with 
the position. 

Mr* Jtnnah's letter to the Viceroy dated Bombay^ Augst S, 1940 : — 

“I am in receipt of your letter of July 24, 1940, regarding^ the publication of 
my tentative proposals placed before you. Obviously I am awaiting your reply. 

“So far as the Woiking Committee is concerned they have already got a fairly 
good idea of the points that were discussed between us. But the importance of 
the point is, I am glad you appieciate it. that how long do you expect me to 
wait and not give any idea to the general Muslim public, as to what are these 
proposals. 

“My stating to the press as to what were the suggestions that were made 
on behalf of the Muslim League to you and through Your Excellency to His Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot prejudice anybody or give rise to any misunderstanding 
with regard to your position.” 

Viceroy’s Offer 

M E* the Viceroy^ 8 letter to Mr, Jinnah dated^ en route to Poona August 5, 1940 : — 
“1 have had the advantage of recent discussion with you in regard to the 
general political situation in India, and I have reported our conversations on that 
matter to His IMajesty’s Government, with whom also I have been in consultation 
as to the desirability of some further statement designed to remove misunderstan- 
dings and further to claiify their intentions in the constitutional field. I am glad 
to say that I have now been authoiised to make the statement of which I enclose 
a copy. It will be published in the morning papers of Thursday. August 8, and 
I would ask you to treat it as entirely secret and for your personal infoimation 
until then. 

“As you will see, His Majesty’s Government have authorised me to invite 
certain number of representative Indians to join my Executive Council and they 
have authorised me further to establish a War Advisory Council which would 
meet at regular intervals and which would contain representatives of the Indian 
States and of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. I trust 
sincerely that you and the organisation of which you are the President, will be 
prepared to join with me in the Central Government and in the War Advisory 
Council ; and I would greatly appreciate it if you are able to let me have a reply 
on August 21 at the latest. I would hope to have an opportunity of conversation 
with you in Bombay on August 13 and I suggest that this would be a convenient 
opportunity to clear the ground for your formal reply. I would only add that I 
am anxious that the names of the members of the expanded Executive Council 
should appear not later than the end of August and those of the War Advisory 
Council by the middle of September at the latest, and if possible earlier than 
that date.” 

Viceroy Clarifies Position 

Letter from B* E, the Viceroy to Mr, Jinnah, dated August 14, 1940 : — 

“I think it may be convenient for you to have in writing the information 
on the points below which I gave you in our conversation to-day. I informed you 
in that conversation first that my statement clearly safeguarded the Moslem 
position in relation to future constitutional development *, secondly, that I equally 
provided a basis on which the Muslims could, if they so desired, co-operate at the 
Centre. As I explained to you in our earlier conversation I cannot yet take up 
the issue of the provinces, but i do not contemplate non-official Advisers, at any 
rate, at this stage. 

“2. You asked me the probable strength of the expanded Executive Council. 
I cannot, for reasons which you will appreciate, yet indicate a precise figure, but 
the total strength of the Council will be likely to be in the neighbourhood of eleven. 
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If, as I trust, the Muslim Leapjue are prepared to accept my invitation, I would 
like you to let me have a panel of names, say, four, with a view to my selecting 
two from it for appointment to my Council. As I have already made clear to you 
Sir Mrulla Khan, if he lemains in my Council, will not count against this figure! 
It is clearly impossible until the discussions on which I am at present engaged 
are complete, to indicate precisely what would be the parties represented in the 
expanded Council. 

Panel of Names 

“3. The strength and composition of the War Advisory Council can clearly 
only be fixed after the expansion of the Executive Council is complete. Here, too, 
I siboald be giateful if you would be good enough to let me have a panel of names 
for my consideration on the assumption that there would probably be, say, five 
Muslim League representatives out of a total of something in the neighbourhood 
of twenty. 

*'4. As you will appreciate, I am very anxious to take very early decisions in 
these matters and to reach finality as regards the personnel of the expanded 
Executive Council and of Advisory Council at as early a date as possible, and I 
hope that you will be able to assist me by letting me have very early reply. 

“5. There is of course no objection whatever to your communicating the 
information above to your colleagues confidentially, but I should be grateful if any 
publicity could be avoided for the present.^’ 

Mr, Jinnah^s letter dated Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
J^ugust M, 1940 * — 

“I am in receipt of your letter of August 14, 1940, and beg to inform Your 
Excellency that I will place the whole matter before the Woiking Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League which has been called to meet at Bombay on 
August 31 and will communicate their views to you as soon as possible.” 

Mr, Jinnah^s letter, dated Bombay, September 5, 1940 . — 

“In continualion of ray letter of August 24, 1940, I beg to enclose herewith 
the resolutions of the Working Committee of September 22 in reply to your letter 
of August 14, 1940. 

“Hoping that it will receive Your Excellency's most careful consideration.” 
Choice of Exeouhive Ootjncilloes 

H, E, the Viceroy^ s letter dated Simla, September 25, 1940 : — 

“I duly received the resolutions of the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League passed at their meeting in Bombay on September 2 which you were good 
enough to send me in your letter of September 5, and I have now had the 
advantage of a full and free discussion of the points arising out of those Eesolutions 
with you. 

“2. I have, I think, made the general position perfectly clear in the course 
of our conversation and it is unnecessary for me to enter into further detail about 
it here. As regards certain specific matters I would, however, put on record that 
I explained to you the constitutional reasons which make it essential that the choice 
of members of the Oovernor-Generars Executive Council must rest exclusively with 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State, with whom it must rest to tender 
advice in this matter to His Majesty. I appreciate, however, the difficulties which 
you made it clear to me confronted you in connection with the formulation of the 
panel which I had earlier suggested to you in the light of our discussion. I am 
content that the selection of representatives, while resting with the Governor- 
General, should be based in the case of the Muslim League (and should they so 
desire of the other parties to be represented in my Council) not on a panel 
formally submitted, but on confidential discussion between the Leader of the Party 
concerned and myself. 

“3. I have also indicated the impracticability of a final decision as to the 
total strength of the expanded Council or as to the allocation of portfolios (a matter 
which must of course rest entirely with the Governor-General) until the replies of 
all those who may be invited to serve have been received. But I have made clear 
to you (as I have also to the leaders of the other parties whom I have recently 
seen) my attitude on both those issues. 

Loed Linlithgow’s Plea 

“4. The general position of His Majesty’s Government had been made clear 
in my statement of August 8 and in the Secretary of State’s speech in the House 
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of Commons on August 15. It is that His Majesty^s Government regard the 
expansion of my Council and the constitution of a War Advisory Council as steps 
of the first importance in terms of the association of Indian public opinion with 
the conduct of the war by the Central Government and of the constitutional 
machinery of the Government of India, pending the. post-war investigations, the 
machinery for which has been indicated in my statement and in Mr. Amery's 
speech. His Majesty’s Government sincerely trust that the Muslim League, like 
the other parties and interests which they have invited to join the expan dea Council 
and to participate in the War advisory Council, will respond to that invitation. 
Their collaboration in both those bodies will, of course, be entirely without prejudice 
to the consideration and decision after the conclusion of the war, and on the basis 
already indicated in my statement of the main constitutional issue. But His 
Majesty’s Govei*nment tiust and anticipate that they and the other parties who are 
represented in the expanded Council and the War Advisory Council will welcome 
the opportunity offeied to them of influencing the course of public affairs in the 
immensely important period which lies ahead, and, in so doing, will in the working 
throughout the period of the war of those bodies, find a basis for that general 
co-operation, with full regard to the interests of all concerned, on which the 
post-war constitution foreshadowed in my statement and in the Secretary of State’s 
speech can be built.” 

Bequest For Permission to Belease Correspondence 
Mr* Jtnnah^s letter dated New Delhi^ September 26^ 1940 : — 

“I am in receipt of your letter of September 25, 1940, in reply to the resolu- 
tion of tne Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League on September 
2 which was despatched to you with my covering letter of September 5. 

‘T shall place the matter before the Committee on September 28 and let you 
have the leply as soon as possible. 

“May I now inform you that I propose to release to the Press the correspond- 
ence and the memorandum submitted by me to Your Excellency on July 1, and I 
hope you will have no objection to my doing so, as I think the public are 
entitled to know and understand the matter in its true perspective,” 

“An Impracticable” Suggestion 
E* the Viceroy^ s letter dated Simla, September 25 ^ 1940 : — 

“You asked me yesterday to let you have a formal reply, before you left for 
Delhi, to the resolutions which you were kind enough to send me earlier this 
month, and I accordingly send you a formal letter herewith. I have given the 
most careful consideration since we parted last night as to whether I could 
devise any form of words such as you mentioned to me which would meet the 
purpose which you had in view. I warned you, as you will remember, that I antici- 
pated the greatest difficulty in doing so, and I am bound to confess with regret 
that I have in fact after the most careful thought found it impiacticable. But 
knowing your mind as I do, I have endeavoured in the last paragraph of my 
formal letter sent herewith to do what I could to make the general position 
clear, and I hope that that may be of assistance to you. I trust that in the light 
of our talks you will now be able to let me have a definite decision once your 
meeting at Delhi is over, and I trust that that decision may be a favourable one 
for matters have now reached a stage at which it is essential that a definite con- 
clusion should be reached.” 

“League’s Point Not Met” 

Mr* JinnaEs letter dated New Delhiy September 26 ^ 1940 : — 

“I thank you for your letter of September 25, and I extremely regret that you 
are unable to meet me on the point which I raised during the course of our 
conversation on the 24th, though in the course of the discussion you appreciated 
and recognised that it was a vital point so far as the Muslim League was con- 
cerned, namely, that in the event of any other party deciding later on to be 
associated with your Executive Council to assist in the prosecution of the war it 
should be allowed to do so on terms that may be approved of and consented to by 
the Muslim League Party, as we were entering into, so to say, a ‘war contract’. 

“I thank you for your endeavour in the last paragraph of your formal letter 
to do what you could to make the general position clear, but I am afraid, it does 
not meet the point raised by me and I cannot derive much assistance from it’. 



The U. P. Muslim League Conference 

Allahabad — 24th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

Ts it not high time for the Indian statesmen to rise to the occasion and 
make another attempt to tackle the baffling problem which has so far remained 
unsolved ? Does not patriotism dictate and self-respect demand that a fittin«* 
reply be given to the (British Government’s) challenge ?’ ^ 

This query was put by Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, m.la., in the 
course of his presidential addiess at the U, P. Provincial Muslim League Conference, 
held at Allahabad on the 24th. December 1940, in connection with the recent 
statement of the Viceroy and the Secietary of State. 

Keferring to the Satyagraha movement the president asked, instead of this 
barren path, would it not be more statesman-like to devote their time to finding 
a synthesis between the opposing views of the Hindus and Muslims about the 
future constitution of India. 

‘The western civilization, notwithstanding its great scientific discoveries, 
mechanical investigations and progiess in statecraft, has signally failed to make 
any valuable contribution to the ethical progress of mankind,’ observed the Nawab 
referring to the war and cataclysmic convulsions which had shaken, the world. 

He said : 'How many sovereigns and free countries have not been deprived of 
their independence and their peoples subjected to untold hardships ? The war is 
being waged with a rubhlessness and ferocity unknown to history. Even the tales 
of cruel atrocities of the Huns and Tartars pale into insignificance befoie the devas- 
tation, agony and annihilation wrought by the death-dealing instruments and 
machines of war, invented and perfected by the civilized nations of today. It is 
remarkable that not only no regret or remorse is visible for the vast scale destruc- 
tion of human life and property, but that the exploits of devastation and havoc 
are being extolled and retailed with unblushing piide.’ 

Turning to the conditions prevailing in India the President said ; ‘No sooner 
was the War declared than the Congress paity which was in power in seven provin- 
ces, began to get restive and put forward demands and claims on its own motion, 
without reference to the other important and influential political parties ; and when 
no satisfactory response was forthcoming from the Biitish Government, threw up 
the responsibility for carrying on the Government of these seven provinces in a fit 
of temper and pique without even consulting the voters who had returned them in 
such large numbers to the legislatures, at the bidding of its high command whose 
ukases bear a close resemblance to the fascists decrees. Since then the constitution 
has been suspended in these seven provinces and their administration is being 
carried on by the Governors, assisted by their bureaucratic Advisers. There is and 
can be no popular support behind this form of administration. Its policy is deter- 
mined and its decisions are taken without ascertaining the views of the people or 
their representatives. Its efforts even for the more vigorous prosecution' of the war 
evoke no popular enthusiasm. No attempt has been made to mitigate the seveiity 
of the step that the British Government was constrained to take as a result of 
the majority party refusing to shoulder the responsibility for Government, by setting 
up any consultative machinery or appointment of non-official Advisers by means 
of which alone could public opinion and feeling be properly gauged. I am inform- 
ed on good authoiity that the present provincial Governments have strenuously 
resisted and opposed the appointment of non-official advisers drawn fiom the 
public life of the country. They are naturally loath to paifc with power which has 
been so fortuitously placed in their hands after so many decades. We are face 
to face with a situation in which the people have no say in the affaiis which concern 
them vitally. 

‘What then are we to do, gentlemen ?’, asked the president and added ; ‘I can 
only suggest two alternatives. One is to demand an immediate dissolution of the 
present legislatures and fresh elections to them. In making this suggestion it is 
not my intention that we should take a mean advantage of the absence of the 
leaders of the Congress from our midst, but because I sincerely believe it to be in 
the best interests of the people. Moreover the Congress leaders have been proclaiming 
from housetops that the present constitution is inadequate as it does not transfer 
sufficient power to the legislatures and it is not worth their while to work it, though 
it may be observed in passing that they worked it, knowing its short-comings, and 
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would have gone on working it had not the war intervened. Therefore, these elec- 
tions can be of no interest te them. The other alternative is that the Government 
of India Act 1935 should be so amended as to provide for a more^ repiesentative 
and responsive executive during the period of suspension of the constitution. 

For the past few months a good deal has been heard of coalition governments 
being set up in provinces where the Congress was in power. I do not know what 
the conditions in other provinces are but in our own province I can say that no 
coalition government is feasible or possible without the cooperation of the Muslim 
League party. It has therefore become necessary to make the position of the League 
clear with reference to this move. The Muslim League legislative parties are not 
precluded from entering into coalition with other parties in the legislatures provided 
the legislative programmes of these parties approximate to theirs, but they can 
only accept the responsibility for forming a Government in coalition with other 
parties if they are assured of a working majority in the legislatures. The League 
cannot, however, coalesce with individuals. It can only do so with regular disciplin- 
ed parties with political programmes. 

Referring to the League attitude towards war, Nawab Muhammad Ismail said 
that the all-India Muslim League through its council and working committee had 
made perfectly clear from the commencement of the present war that if ‘full 
effective and honourable cooperation of Mussulmans’ was desired by the British 
Government, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction amongst them’ by 
meeting their demands and ‘take into confidence the Muslim League.’ The Muslim 
League still adhered to this position. It was, however, satisfactory to record that 
some of these demands nad been in a large measure conceded by the British 
Government by means of the declarations made by the Viceroy^ and the pronounce- 
ments of the Secretary of State for India ; at the same time it was to be regretted 
that the failure of the negotiations which were being carried on by the president of 
the Muslim League with his Excellency the Viceroy for an effective share and voice 
in the Government of the country had not made it possible for the League to offer 
that full and honourable cooperation to which it had pledged itself on certain 
conditions. The president said that the League was fully alive to the growing menace 
of the international situation and the threat to India involved in it. It was with 
this object that the League had decided to give its cooperation to the fullest extent 
in the prosecution of the war provided it was made possible for it to do so on honour- 
able terms. There was no question of non -cooperation with the war effort as far as 
the League was concerned, but at the same time it demanded the right of control- 
ling and guiding it as an equal partner. It was true that when India was involved 
in this war the people of this country were not consulted but this was due to the 
subordinate position which this country to their shame occupied in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Till we make an effort to raise ourselves to that 
position which our internal dissensions unfortunately prevent us from doing, our 
complaint on this score is futile. Instead of settling our own house in order by 
finding a proper solution of the intiicate problem which confront the people of this 
country by means of dispassionate deliberations and fiiendly negotiations, our Con- 
gress friends are prone to address their demands direct to the third party over the heads 
of the other parties and communities which easily turns them down on the plea 
that there is no unanimity behind them and that they are in conflict with the 
demands and interests of other parties and communities. In spite of the rebuffs 
received daily, our countrymen still refuse to face facts and realities. It is quite 
apparent fiom the most recent pronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State that no fresh move is contemplated by the British Government to satisfy 
the demands of the various parties. According to these the various communities, 
interests and parties must adjust their differences amongst themselves and then 
address their demands to the British Government. 

‘Is it not high time for the Indian statesmen to rise to the occasion and 
make another attempt to tackle the bafiiing problem which has so far remained 
unsolved ? Does not patriotism dictate and self-respect demand that a fitting 
reply be given to this challenge ? 

‘The Congress has recently launched a civil disobedience movement and most 
of its prominent leaders are now in jail. This movement has been started, it is 
said, for the vindication of the right of free speech, but to those who have been 
closely following the resolutions of the Congress working committee during the 
recent months, it is abundantly clear that this movement’s real oWect is to mark 
the disapproval and resentment of Congress against the British Government for 
not acceding to its demands and for bringing pressure to bear upon the Government 
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for eliciting a declaration from it to its liking. Sooner or later the general guiding 
the movement would also have to resort to Satyagiaha Then it was quite likely 
that it would become a mass movement and would not only become a source of 
great embarrassment to the Government but might also endanger internal peace and 
security. Instead of treading this banen path, would it not be more statesman-hke 
to devote their time to finding a synthesis between the opposing views of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans of the country ? 

In regard to the Pakistan scheme, the president observed that the Lahore 
resolution had raised a hue and cry among the non -Muslims. For what leasons, 
it was not quite clear except it might be that it shattered the fond dream of 
Hindu domination over India. If the Lahore resolution was examined calmly and 
carefully, it would be found that all it did was to group the provinces in which 
Mussalmans were admittedly in majority in zones which would be soveieign. ‘The 
units comprised in these zones will be autonomous as they are today. These units 
will, therefore, retain their present chaiacter and complexion. Theie is going to 
be no exchange of populations or migration of Mussalmans from other parts of 
India to these zones. What do the Hindus and Sikhs then fear ? Plow would 
they be worse off from what they are today ? The Punjab will still be for the 
Punjabis, irrespective of religion or creed. As against these two zones there will 
be several Hindu zones in which a faiily large number of Mussalmans will be 
living. They are quite reconciled to this idea. So why should it cause any 
anxiety to non-Muslims ? It may be the application of the word ‘Sovereign' to 
these zones creates misgiving in their minds. This too is not a new idea which 
should cause any surprise to the non -Muslims. If the demands which the Mussal- 
mans formulated when the constitutional issue came into forefront, first in 
connexion with the Simon Commission and later in connexion with the Bound 
Table Conference, are carefully examined, it will be found that they have all along 
been asking for a federation of fully autonomous states, which very nearly means 
the same thing as sovereignty. It may also be pointed out that there is nothing 
in the resolution to prevent these soveieign states confederating with other sovereign 
states. If goodwill prevails and suspicions are dissipated, I have no doubt that 
some kind of confederation will come into being. Sovereign states m other 
countries have confederated before now. So there is nothing in the lesolution 
which should cause disquiet to persons not obsessed by preconceived notions about 
the form of India’s future constitution.^ 


Baluchistan Muslim League Conference 
Quetta — 26th. July 1940 

Fbesidektial Addbess 

Strong criticism of the Minto-Morley scheme which, he argued, had created 
permanent communal majorities and minorities in the Legislatuies, was voiced by 
Nawahzada Liaquat AH Khan^ Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, in the 
course of his presidential address at the Baluchistan Provincial Muslim League 
Conference, held at Quetta on the 26th. July 1940. 

The Nawabzada reviewed at length the policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment in India and the representative system of government which was introduced 
by the Minto-Moiley scheme, and stated that this system, which inevitably cieated 
permanent communal majorities and minorities in the legislatuie, was wholly 
against the aim and spirit of democracy. He expressed surpiise at the fact that 
both the Hindus and British wantonly used the word “nation” for the entire popu- 
lation of India but the Muslims never demurred. The Hindus asserted that they 
formed the majority and for over fifty years, derived advantage from it. The 
Muslims accepted the position of a minority for themselves, and as such, went on 
demanding safeguards of their rights and inteiests. The loss of rule and power had 
such a shatterirg and saddening effect on the minds of the Muslims that they failed 
to grasp the subtle machinations which lay at the bottom of the system of the 
government which commenced with the Minto-Morley scheme and culminated 
in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The speaker declared that the Muslim League's two-nation scheme was a glo- 
rious one and holds out hope of a splendid future for India, a future in which the 
different communities can rise to their full stature according to their own tradition 
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and characteristics and can make progress without any hitch and hindrance. There 
is absolutely no ground for the apprehension that the condition of the Muslims 
residing in the piovinces in which the Hindus aie in a majoiity would be helpless 
and pitiable. Each nation would be in a majority and in power in one part of the 
country and a minority in the other. A balance of power would thus be created 
which would prevent the majoiity from committing aggiession. In case an all-India 
federation is established accoiding to the British and Hindu scheme, the Muslims 
would everywhere be subject to Hindu rule and in a hopeless position.” 

Eeferring to the war, Mr. Liaquat Ah Khan said, “In regaid to the war the 
policy of the Muslim League is clear. It has not non-co-operated with the Gov- 
ernment nor has it refused to assist it in the prosecution of the war. It has openly 
condemned German aggiession and expressed support of the aim for which the 
British Government claims to be carrying on the war. What the Muslim League 
wants from the Government is nothing more than an assurance that the aims 
which the Biitish and Muslims agree to fight for would be enjoyed by the 
Muslims in India. It is said that the Muslim League has offered conditional support 
and co-operation. This is entirely wrong. The Muslim League simply desires the 
enunciation of the aims in the spirit of an ally so that the Muslims may realise 
that those aims are their own and they may thus feel the urge to fight for them. 

“The Muslim League has called upon Muslims to refrain from joining the 
War Committees for so long as the negotiation between the President of the League 
and the Viceroy is proceeding. The League regards these Committees wholly inade- 
quate for the defence of India and the prosecution of the war. They are not in 
a position to command and utilise to the full extent all the resources of the country, 
Muslims keenly desire to fight for the preservation of liberty and humanity shoul- 
der to shoulder with the British Government, but they want to spend their money 
and blood with authority and responsibility in a useful manner. They are not 
going to waste them.” 

The Hawabzada affiirmed that Muslims did not harbour any ill-will towards 
their countrymen. They deemed it their duty to save their homeland from foieign 
attacks and internal disorder, “In a dangerous time like the present the Muslims 
are anxious to serve their country and countrymen. The Muslims should theiefore 
organise themselves for the purpose.” He appealed to them to enlist in the Muslim 
National Guards. 


Bihar Muslim Political Conference 

Sonhala (Bihar) — 2nd. July 1940 

Presidential Address 

“Britain has decided to continue the War until victory is won. But the 
War situation has so developed that if .there is any country whose moral and 
material aid she needs most it is India. And such aid can most effectively be 
forth-coming only if a truly National Government is installed at the Centre. For 
an appeal from such a Government alone will strike the imagination of the people 
and induce them to make all possible sacrifices to win a war which will then be 
their own as well as that of the JBritish. Let us hope that the interviews which 
the Viceroy has had with Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah will lead to the speedy establish- 
ment of National Governments in the Centre as well as in the Provinces”, observed 
Mr. S. A. Brelvt, in the course of his Presidential address at the Bihar Provincial 
Muslim Political Conference held at Sonhala (Bihar) on the 2nd. July 1940. 

Proceeding. Mr, Brelvi said: “Hitherto we have been told that the greatest 
obstacle to the establishment of such Governments was the lack of unity among 
the Hindus and Muslims. We all know that that was a false excuse. The truth 
was that the British Government were unwilling to part with power. If to-day 
in her hour of greatest trial Britain realizes the justness of the Indian demand 
for freedom, she will have taken the greatest step forward in the march to victory. 
As to our internal differences, I have not the slightest doubt that there are enough 
resources of patriotism and statesmanship in this country for such differences to be 
amicably adjusted as soon as the leaders, who can deliver the goods, are assured 
that the freedom that is given to India is genuine. Apart from this, once freedom 
is assured the imperative need of fighting the common world menace of Nazism 
will be a potent factor in rallying all forces in the country under one standard. 
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What is needed, in the interest of Britain as well as that of India, is prompt 
satisfaction by feitish statesmen of the Indian demand for freedom.” 

Eefeiring to the Nationalist Muslims’ efforts to help to achieve Hindu-Muslim 
unity, Mr* Bielvi said, “The Azad Muslim Conference held at Delhi and the resolu- 
tions passed by it weie the best proofs of the desire of the Nationalist Muslims 
not to hinder but to help the attainment of a permanent and honourable undei- 
standing between Hindus and Muslims. So successful, indeed, were the efforts 
made by the Nationalist Muslims and so genuine was the solicitude of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leadeis to come to an agreement with the Muslim League 
that, had Mr* Jinnah not barred the way of negotiations by his insistence on the 
recognition of the League as the sole representative body of Indian Muslims, 
a settlement satisfactoiy to both sides would long ago have been arrived at within 
twenty-four hours and the country would have been spared the humiliations and 
despairs of the last two years. If national unity has not been achieved, the res- 
ponsibility for the failure is that of Mr. Jinnah and his colleagues who have 
consistently refused to discuss with the representatives of the Congress the 
safeguards they consider necessary for the protection of Muslim interests in a free 
India* 

“As a Muslim, it has always distressed me to find a large number of my 
co-religionists being overpowered by the fear of a Hindu majority. That feeling 
to my mind, is a thoroughly un-Islamic one. For, Islam teaches fearlessness. 
Islam also teaches brotherhood. Any policy or programme which is either based 
on fear or is opposed to the idea of brotherhood must not be countenanced by 
Muslims. Yet such is the policy and programme which the Muslim League asks 
Muslims to accept I Speaking for myself alone, I would have no safeguards for 
Muslims or any other minority except those concerning religion, language and 
culture and civic liberties which are embodied in the fundamental rights of all 
citizens. For, I am convinced that if we aim at establishing true democracy 
in our country, any safeguards other than these will hamper its realisation inasmuch 
the existence of such safeguards will sap the sense of responsibility which the major- 
ity owes to the minorities- For, democracy does not mean a mechanical rule of 
majority, but a rule of liberty, equality and fraternity— a rule, in short, in which 
the smallest minority has an equal opportunity^ of being heard and has never any 
fear of its rights being trampled upon and in which the majority identifies itself 
with the needs, the feais and the hopes of the majority.” 

Explaining the position of Nationalist Muslims as regards constitutional 
changes, Mr Brelvi said : “We stand for complete independence of India, of India 
one and indivisible. We have in the past made sacrifices for the attainment of 
independence and we are determined to make greater sacrifices, whenever required, 
until our goal is reached. No settlement will be acceptable to us which does not 
recognise the right of India to frame its constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise. We also stand for effective safe- 
guards for Muslim rights and interests to be determined by Muslim members 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

“The question of Indian defence is bound up with that of Indian freedom. 
As soon as the Indian constitutional demand is accepted by the British Government 
and National Governments are installed at the Centre and in the Provinces, there 
will be no effort and no sacrifice that India will spare to make the Indian Defence 
Force as strong and irresistible as possible and the resolution recently passed by 
the Woiking Committee of the Indian National Congress at its last meeting will 
facilitate the work of these Governments in these respects.” 


The U. P. Azad Muslim Political Conference 
1st. Session — Lucknow — 20th. July 1940 

PEESIDEimAL ADDEESS 

An emphatic repudiation of the demand for ‘Pakistan’ and an appeal to Indian 
Muslims to get over their ‘minority complex’ were made by Maulvi Abdul Majid 
in the course of his presidential addiess- at the first U. P, Azad Muslim Conference 
held at Lucknow on the 20th. July 1940. 

Mr, Majid declared that ‘Pakistan’ was a desperate cry of those who were weak 
and had no confidence in themselves. ‘The Muslims of India cannot leave this 
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Tast sub-continent every corner of which bears the stamp of their influence, in 
Older to confine themselves to limited areas in certain corners of the country. 
The folly and absurdity of Pakistan has been so thoroughly exposed that I do not 
want to dilate upon it, he added. 

Mr. Majid pioceeding observed that the cultural and political problems of 
Indian Muslims were exactly the same as those of the lest of Indians. They did 
not claim to have separate problems. It should not be forgotten that India was 
the cradle of many religions and cieeds, the followers of which were as steadfast 
in theii beliefs as the Muslims were in their own. The economic prosperity of the 
people did not depend on differences in religious convictions but was determined by 
the vagaries of the present economic system for the elimination of which Indian 
Muslims had to make common cause with their other brethren. 

The question of economic welfare of the Indian people and of Muslims in 
paiticular, was closely related to the question of independence. The Indian Muslims 
could not, therefore, ignore, or shelve, the problems arising out of their national 
struggle for the achievement of complete freedom from Brrtish rule. The Muslims 
would doubtless have to find out solutions for the problems directly concerning 
their own religion and community— problems which have caused anxiety in respect 
of their distinctive and collective lole in the India of tomorrow. 

But, proceeded Mr. Majid, the march of time would not wait for the settlement 
of their problems and he expressed his conviction that Indian Muslims had not 
lost confidence in their own future to such a degree that out of sheer nervousness 
they would start clamouiing for separation. 

Examining the factors which had given rise to these fears Mr. Majid held that 
the idea of Muslims being in a minoiity was fostered by the powers that be and 
their agents. “But if the nine crores of Indian Muslims who occupy a predominant 
position in five of the most important piovinces cannot defend their lights and 
interests on the basis of their own stiength, no pacts and agreements with the 

other communities would ever succeed in giving them the security they 

desire. Those who inspire a sense of defeatism and lack of self-confidence 
among Muslims instead of inculcating the spiiit of courage and determination 
and self-reliance aie the worst enemies of their community. The sooner 

the Muslims of India leave their minority complex the better for them and 
the country. No power on earth can possibly deprive the Muslims of their 
religion, culture and other rights if they themselves are determined to stand 

on their own legs.’ 

Proceeding Mr. Majid said that communal organizations were hampering the 
development of unity so indispensable for n-ational independence. He appealed for 
the creation of common platforms and organizations which would tackle the prob- 
lems of the masses, whether they weie Hindus or Muslims. ‘The only common 
organization struggling for national freedom is the Indian National Congress,’ he 
declared, and urged Muslims to join the Congress in their thousands. Mr. Majid, 
however, uttered a warning that there were certain elements at the top of the Congress 
which, by their narrowmindedness had antagonized the Muslims. But that was no 
reason why the Muslims should shun the Congress. The Indian Muslims had 
contiibuted to a very large extent to the growth and development of the Congress. 
‘How could we now leave this national body in the hands of nariow-minded elements 
who are influencing it at present on account of oar separation from it ?’ he asked. 

Concluding Mr. Majtd stated that joining the Congress, however, did not mean 
separation from all other organizations which aimed at the promotion and defence 
of the specific interests of the Muslim community. These should be strengthened* 

Chaikman’s Speech 

Welcoming the president and delegates to the conference, Mr* Mohammad 
Yusuf Khan, chairman of the reception committee, dealt at length with the demand 
for a declaratiqn of the war aims of Biitain which had not so far been forthcoming. 
At such a critical time the Muslim League had declared that ‘democracy was not 
suited to India and the question of independence could not be considered so long as 
the communal problem remained unsettled. Britain took shelter behind these out- 
bursts of the Muslim League and gave out to the world that while she was prepax*- 
ed to accept India’s status if the communal settlement was reached she could not 
leave the Muslim minority at the mercy of the Hindu majority.’ 

The confeience^ would, he said, have to frame its policy in the light of these 
happenings. Referring to safeguards for Muslims, the chairman observed that in a 
free India the interests of all the communities would be safeguarded. The difference 
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between the Muslim League and the Azad Muslims was that while the latter wanted 
to safeguard the real interests of the Muslims the League was using the word to 
hinder independence. 

Referring to Pakistan, the speaker said that the entire history of the world 
had probably nothing ‘so stupid, dangerous and anti-independent as this. It was 
strange that the Muslim League forgetting all its demands had suddenly taken to 
Pakistan in a great hurry and confusion*. 

Madras Muslim Youth Conference 

Annual Session — Madras — 2l8l. September 1940 

The Peesidential Address 

“My advice to young Muslims is that you should forget your religious diffe- 
rences, attempt to have one common platform and come under the Muslim League, 
which IS the only organisation of the Muslims in the Country”, was the advice 
given by Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, presiding over the annual Muslim 
Youth Conference, held at Madias on the 21st. September 1940. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, in the course of his address, said, that 
if the Muslim youth was properly organised and if true Muslim spirit was 
inculcated in them, the progress of the country as well as Community was assuied. 
In the past, the Muslim League confined its work to British India alone and 
never inteiested itself in the affaiis of Muslima resident in Indian States. He 
had toured India and found that in the States also Muslim community was 
suffering as much as their co-religionists in British India. On the other hand 
the Indian National Congress had interested itself in States’ affaiis and prominent 
Congress leaders were constantly touring the Indian States and rousing the peoples 
there. After his tour in some of the States, he thought it was necessary to have 
an All-India States Muslim League and the work that was being done now in the 
States would yield fruitful results. 

Proceeding, the President said that the existence of the communal problem 
was due to the weakness of Muslim kings who ruled India, This problem would 
not have arisen if the kings had done their duty properly. They had been very 
tolerant and the history of India would bear testimony to the fact that Muslim 
kings granted jagirs to Hindus and Hindu temples. In Hyderabad, he knew that 
the State was helping more Hindu temples than mosques. Yet there was so much 
propaganda against the Muslim States. Much was made of forcible conversion 
to Islam. He had himself taken part in the movement of conversion and he would 
challenge anybody to give a case of coercion. The Muslims came to ludia as 
traders and rulers and had indentified themselves with Indians. They had called 
India their home and this could not be said about the other foreign invaders. 
Therefore, it was shocking to him to be told that the Muslims should migrate to 
other lands. 

Continuing Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung said that all the trouble came when 
steps were taken to transfer power into the hands of Indians. Up to the grant of 
Montagu* Chelmsford reforms, both the communities lived in peace and harmony 
and when a semblance of power was granted the communities began to fight. 
The Communal Award was given and it was the standing cause for all trouble. 
He was one of those who stoutly opposed the award as being detrimental to 
Muslim interests. The weightage given to the Muslim had proved of no use to 
the community. 

Quoting profusely from the Holy Quoran, the President appealed to the 
Muslims to sink their religious differences and become united. Religious differences 
had, in the past, led to bloodshed and communal riots. But if the Muslims had 
truly understood the message of Islam, such disasters would not have happened. 
Every individual had a right to hold his own views but no right to force them on 
others, “Have faith in God and do the good” is the message of Islam and if 
every Muslim had that faith, no power on earth could shake his position in the 
world. Once the Muslims lost faith in this message, their downfall was certain. 
He was of opinion that the Muslims had lost faith in God and that was why 
they were in the miserable condition in which they found themselves to-day. “My 
advice even now to the young men”, he concluded, “is to forget your religious 
differences and to unite as one community under the flag of the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation which can truly represent the Muslim interest,” 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Nagpur — 10th. & lllh. August 1940 


The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha met. at Nagpur 
on the 10th. August 1940 under the presidentship of Dr. B. S, Moonjee, in the 
absence of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, who was indisposed in Bombay. 

Members of the Committee present included Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee 
(Calcutta), Dr. Savaikar (Bombay), Mr. G. V. Ketkar (Poona), Mr. B. G. Khaparde 
(Amraoti), Capt, Keshab Chandia (Amiitsar), Mr. G. V. Subba Rao (Bezwada), 
Mr. Durga Prasad (Ajmer), Mr. Indra Prakash, Secreiaiy of the Delhi office 
of the Hindu Maha Sabha, Mr. Bhart Misra (Patna), Mr. Padmaiaj Jain (Calcutta), 
and Dr. P. Vaiadarajulu Naidu (Madias), Mr. M. S. Aney, the hon. Mr. V. V. 
Kalikar, Mr. Ganapatrai of Delhi and the Mahaiaja of Satara were among those 
who attended by special invitation. 

Eesolutions—Oondolenoe 

The Committee passed a resolution expressing deep sorrow at the deaths of 
the Mahaiaja of Mysore. Dr. K. B. Hedgewai, organiser of the Eashtriya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh, and Mr. J. P. Verma, General Secretary of the Hindu Maha Sabha. 
Bengal Ministry Criticised 

The Working Committee passed a resolution endoising the demand made by 
the Bengal Hindu Maha Sabha for immediate withdrawal of “retrograde measures 
complained of” and revision of “che anti-Hindu policy of the Bengal Ministry.” 
The Committee drew the attention of the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal 
to the immediate need for taking decisive action, forbidding the introduction of 
“anti-Hindu measures in the Bengal Legislature.” 

The resolution assured the Hindus of Bengal of fullest support in their efforts 
to protect their legitimate rights and inteiests and that, if occasion demanded it, 
it would make the Bengal struggle an all-India question. 

Mr. V. G. Deslipande of Nagpur was appointed General Secretary of the All- 
India Hindu Maha Sabha in the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. J. P. 
Verma. 

Second Bay — Nagpur — ^llth. August 1940 
Mahasabha^s Attitude 

The Woiking Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha to-day appointed a 
committee consisting of Dr. B. B. Moonje, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookherjee and 
Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu to convey to Mr. Savarkar, Piesident of the Hindu Sabha, 
the views of the members of the Woiking Committee in connection with the 
Viceroy’s statement. The Working Committee authorised Mr. Savaikar to take 
the final action in the matter in the light of the views of the Working Committee 
after his interview with the Viceioy. 

While the view of the Working Committee was not available to the 
Press, it was gathered that the Working Commitee had leached the conclusion that 
the Viceroy’s statement was unsatisfactory and inadequate. The Hindu Maha Sabha, 
however, would be willing to accept His Excellency’s offer piovided certain points 
were claiified. Mr. Savaikar was expected to request the Viceroy to declare that, 
after the successful termination of the war, Dominion Status would be accorded 
to India within a peiiod of one year. The Hindu Maha Sabha’s co-operation will 
also depend on Mr. Savarkar being convinced after his interview with the Viceroy^ 
that in the process of safeguarding the lights and privileges of the minorities, 
the claims of the majority will in no way be ignored. It appealed that if Mr. 
Savarkar received satisfactory assurances from the Viceroy on these points, he will 
submit to His Excellency a panel fiom which selection will be made for member- 
ship of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

At an infoimal meeting of the provincial Hindu Sabha woikers held this 
morning, the view was expressed that the Hindu Sabha’s co-operation with the 
British Government should be conditional also on withdrawal of the ban on 
volunteer organisations which has affected the Eashtiiya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
and the Hindu Militia. Dr Moonje, who presided, undertopk to represent the view 
to Mr. Savarkar, and leave the matter at the latter’s discretion. 

34 
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The Working Committee Proceedings - 

Bombay — 2l8t. to 23rd. September 1940 

Mahasabha’s Conditions of Co-opeeation 

An emergency meeting of the working committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held at Bombay on the 21st. Sept 1940 to consider the 
Viceroy^s proposals in the light of the latest interview between the Viceroy and Dr, 
B. S. Moonje, who had been acting as president of the Mahasabha, in the absence 
through illness, of Mr. V. D. Savarkar. Twenty out of 25 members of the 
committee, besides some Hindu leaders specially invited, attended the meeting. 

It was understood that Dr. B, 8, Moonje, when he met the Viceroy, told him 
that the Hindu ^ Mahasabha was fully prepared to coopeiate in the Government’s 
war efforts and in organizing defence on a wide scale on modern and up-to-date 
lines, as they were not believers in non-violence and non-cooperation, being followeis 
of Lokamanya Tilak. They regarded the policy of non-violence and non-cooperation 
as sterile and non-construetive. Dr. Moonje also informed the Viceroy that the 
Hindu Mahasabha was prepared wholeheartedly and sincerely to work out the 
proposed scheme of the extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the War 
Advisory Council, but he emphasized that such cooperation could only be on 
honourable terms, due regard being given to the position of the Hindu Mahasabha 
as representing the Hindu community. 

Dr. Moonje demanded, in view of the Muslim League resolution stating that 
Pakistan was the only solution of India’s constitutional problem, that Government 
should definitely and clearly affirm their determination to maintain the territorial 
unity and solidarity of India. As the Muslim League had been promised two seats 
on the expanded Executive Council the Hindu Malia Sabha ought to be given six 
seats on the basis of its population strength. Out of these six seats one should 
be given to the iSikhs, one to the scheduled castes and the remaining four be 
allotted to the Hindu Mahasabha. Dr. Moonje also demanded that similar propor- 
tion should be maintained in regard to the representation on the War Advisory 
Council. Dr. Moonje opposed the reservation of 50 per cent of representation 
for the Muslim League on the Viceroy’s Executive Council and on the War 
Advisory Council. He also informed his Excellency that the Hindu Mahasabha 
did not approve of the panel system and would submit only the required 
number of names for the number of seats to be allotted. 

The working president of the Hindu Mahasabha demanded that a provision 
should be made for the appointment of an Indian Minister of Defence. If for 
any reason this was not feasible, a sub-committee of the expanded Executive 
Council with the Viceroy as its president must be put in charge of the defence 
portfolio. 

Dr. Moonje wanted that there should be no commitment on the part of the 
Government regarding the distribution of portfolios and that the representatives of 
the Hindu Mahasabha must be given portfolios of importance. He also pointed out 
that the demand of the Muslim League that no constitution, either interim or 
final, should be adopted by his Majesty’s Government, without the consent 
and approval of the Muslim League, would mean the granting of the 
power of veto to the Muslim League, a position which the Hindu Mahasabha could 
never accept unless it was meant to indicate that the constitution would provide 
reasonable safeguards for the protection of the legitimate rights of the minorities. 
If the Government proposed to accept any non-official adviser in the provinces 
the Hindu Mahasabha should also have due representation. 

Besolution 

The working committee of the Mahasabha passed the following resolutions 

“The Hindu Mahasabha urges that the Governor-General should not commit 
himself to any distribution of portfolios before the expanded executive Council 
is constituted. This committee further urges that the distribution of portfolis 
when made should be made on an equitable basis with due regard to the impor- 
tance and interest of the Hindus,” 

“(1) ^ In view of the attitude taken up by the Muslim League and the altered 
political situation brought about thereby, the committee requests the president 
without meaning any disagreement about the personnel of the panel, to withdraw 
the panel that has been submitted by him to his Excellency the Viceroy on behalf 
of the Hindu Mahasabha in deference to the wishes of the Viceroy* 
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*‘(2) The Hindu Mahasabha urges that a sub-committee of the expanded 
Executive Council be formed, with the Viceroy and Govern or- General, as chairman, 
to be in charge of the Defence portfolio and that the Hindus should be given 
adequate representation on the sub-committee.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day — ^Bombay— 22nd. September 1940 
Mahasabha’s Terms of Co-operation- 

“Eesolved that in view of the opportunity that the present war offers for the 
general militarization of the Hindus and for the organization of the system of 
India on sound and up-to-date modern lines so that India be converted into a 
self-contained defence unit, the Hindu Mahasabha is prepared wholeheartedly to 
work out the schemes of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
the War Advisory Council, but on honourable terms of equity and justice as 
stated below : 

“(I) In view of the declaration made by the Muslim League of its ‘determina- 
tion, firm resolve and faith’ that the partition of India is the only solution of 
India’s future constitution the Hindu Mahasabha urges the Viceroy to make a 
clear and definite declaration that the Government has not approved or accepted 
any such proposal or scheme. 

“(2) (A) that in view of the reported understanding between the Viceroy and 
the Muslim League that the League would be given two seats on the proposed 
extended Executive Council and five seats on the proposed War Advisoiy Council, 
the Hindu Mahasabha claims representation of six seats on the extended Executive 
Council and 15 seats on the War Advisory Council on the population basis. (B) 
That out of these six seats one be given to the Sikhs and one to the Scheduled 
Castes and the rest be given to the nominees of the Hindu Mahasabha, 

“(3) This committee considers the demand of the Muslim League of 50 per 
cent, representation on the proposed Executive Council and elsewhere as un- 
democratic, unconstitutional, unreasonable and preposteious and it would urge the 
Viceroy to give an assurance to the Hindu Mahasabha that no such demand would 
be entertained.” 

Third Day — ^Bombay— 23rd. September 1940 
Mahasabha’s Political Demands 

A lively discussion took place on the 23rd. September on the question of the 
selection of nominees for inclusion in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Opinion, 
was divided. Some members favoured the view that the meeting should 
proceed with the selection, while Mr. L, Bhopatkar and Mr. Janmadas Mehta 
^invitee to the meeting) thought that the matter could be decided at the next 
meeting of the committee to be held in Delhi. 

Mr. Bhopatkar advised the woiking committee to adopt a policy of 
‘responsive cooperation’, Mahatma Gandhi was meeting the Viceroy and 
what the outcome of that talk would be was quite uncertain and the Mahasabha 
would have to adjust its policy according to the circumstances that might aiise. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta urged that it would be inadvisable to select their 
nominees until the Government’s decision was known and that the selection of 
the candidates should be left to the president’s discretion. 

The working committee passed a resolution setting forth the Mahasabha’s 
political demands. The following is the text : — 

“Eesolved that the statement made recently by H, E. the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India aie highly unsatisfactory and disappointing, in that 
they make no reference to India’s right to independence which has been declared 
to be the goal of Hindu Mahasabha ; reference made to the gi-ant of dominion 
status as an immediate step in constitutional advance is vague and uncertain. 
The Hindu Mahasabha claims dominion status of the Westminster type within a 
definite time limit not exceeding a year after the war. 

“That the statement made to the effect that the British Government will not 
agree to hand over the Indian administiation to a system of Government which 
will not be acceptable to large and powerful elements of Indian life, requires 
clarification as it is capable of the interpretation that if the Muslim League, the 
princes or the other vested interests oppose the recognition of the legitimate rights 
of the majority in India, the fuither constitutional advance will be held up or the 
rights of the majority will be surrendered to them which will mean the negation 
of the principle of democracy and incitement to minorities to obstruct and levolt. 

“The temporary expedience suggested, namely, the expansion of the central 
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Executive Council and the institution o£ the War Advisory Council will succeed 
only if a convention grows that the Viceroy will act as the constitutional bead of 
the administration and all real power and responsibilty is granted to these bodies. 

The Hindu Mahasabha notes with regret and disappointment that the Biitish 
Government even at this crisis should not be prepared to give up its old 
impeiialistic policy and states that its latest proposal is haidly of a nature to 
satisfy the demands of the Indian people. In the Maliasabha’s opinion a great 
opportunity has been lost by the Government. The Mahasabha makes it clear 
to the people of India and paiticiilaily to the Hindus that in all its actions 
and activities it will be guided by a policy, whereby the Hindu interests will be 
furthered and no elements will be permitted to dominate the public life of India 
to the detriment of Hindu interests. The Hindu Mahasabha is determined to 
fight every inch of ground both inside and outside the Government to achieve the 
above object. The Hindu Mahasabha will accept any reasonable and honourable 
offer made by the Government, only if it will stimulate and advance the Hindu 
cause and prevent any encroachment being made on the rights of the Hindus 
by the reactionary elements in the country, and this acceptance of the offer will 
not be considered to constitute a bar to the Hindu Mahasabha carrying on the 
agitation for further advancement of the Hindu cause and interest. 

The Hindu Mahasabha hereby calls upon all Hindus to support the Hindu 
Mahasabha by joining it in large numbers and otherwise supporting it in the policy 
stated above, to organise themselves with all speed and offensiveness and to be 
prepared for the struggle, if necessary. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

New Delhi — 12th. & 13th. October 1940 

Viceroy’s Declaration Unsatisfactory 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its two- 
day session at New Delhi on the 13th. Oct. 1940 after passing seven more leso- 
lutions, the most important of which related to the Viceroy declaration of August, 
The committee had no hesitation to declare that the scheme and proposals outlined 
in the Viceroy’s declaration have failed to give satisfaction to the progressive 
political parties in the country. The following is the text of the resolution 

‘‘The working committee having given their most anxious consideration to the 
Viceregal announcement of Aug. 6 and the statements made by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State from time to time in elucidation and clarification of the 
same and having carefully noted the reactions to the same in this -country, have no 
hasitation to declare that the scheme and the proposals outlined therein have failed 
to give any satisfaction to the progressive political parties in the country, inasmuch 
as it holds out neither any tangible and definite promise of the inauguiation of the 
dominion government immediately at the end of the war, nor the introduction of 
the element of responsibility in any form in the present central Government 
immediately. 

“The committee characterises the principles laid down in the assurance given to 
the minorities or to certain important sections of national life as reactionaiy, anti- 
national and anti-democratic. They virtually negative the promise to recognise the 
principle of self -detei min ation in the case of the people of India in the matter of 
framing their constitution given in the first part of the announcement and are even 
calculated to incite and encourage the minorities to insist on impossible and anti- 
national demands and effectively impede the progress of the entire nation towards 
the goal of political emancipation. 

“The committee hope that the Viceroy will take note of the criticisms of the 
scheme by important sections oi the Indian public and soon come •out with a 
liberal scheme of reform in the existing system of central Government as a transi- 
tory measure and a definite unconditional announcement in unambiguous and un- 
equivocal terms recognising the right of the Indian people to fiame their constitu- 
tion of the future Government of India on the basis of dominion status for India 
in the Commonwealth of British nations. 

**The committee desire to express their satisfaction at the firm stand taken by 
the Viceroy in dealing with the extravagant and airogant demands made by Mr. 
Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim League in regard to the representation of the 
League on the still-born expanded Council and the advisory council proposed in the 
m^nouncement. 
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“The committee deeply regret to express their difference from the opinion of the 
Congress working committee embodied in the resolution passed at Bombay. The 
Congress working committee have in the opinion of this committee failed to take a 
realistic view of the situation and give a coirect lead to the country at this critical 
hour. The hope of the political emancipation of the Indian people depend on the 
defeat of totalitarian foices and the success of the British people with whom their 
fate is indissolubly bound. The war has now reached a stage when the Indian 
people can no longer afford to be indifferent to the vital problem of India's 
defence. The adequate preparation of the Indian nation for her national defence is 
a matter of vital impoitance to them. The committee ask them in all earnestness 
to urge on the Government of India to fully arm and equip the country for their 
defence by raising a strong national army, navy and air force, promising the 
Government active co-operation and participation in their effort of India's defence. 
In this connection the committee desiic to invite the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the frequent complaints published in papers that the claims of 
the Hindus do not receive adequate recognition in the matter of recruitment to 
certain branches of national defence activites. The committee emphatically insists 
on the elimination of all aibitiary and artificial classification of the Indian people 
as martial and non-martial and a delibeiate attempt should be made to enlist 
in the defence forces recruits of all classes in proportion to their numerical strength 
in the population of the country as far as possible”. 

Pure Democracy 

“By another resolution the committee expressed the view that as the future 
governance of India should be based on the principle of pine democracy and 
nationalism as distinct from religious or pseudo-religious principles, any attempt 
to frustrate this end either by Government or any organisation must be resisted 
at any cost". 

Insults to Hindu Women 

*‘The committee also condemned the insults offered by Muslims to Hindu 
women in the Sind and N. W. F. provinces and requested the Governments of 
these provinces to put a stop to this misbehaviour. The committee called upon 
‘the Hindu youth to be ready to serve as voluntary guards for the protection of 
honour and person of Hindu ladies whenever and wherever it be necessary.” 

Rumours Regarding Bbrar 

“The meeting understood that the public feeling in the country had been 
considerably agitated by peisistent rumours that the 10 Andhia districts of Madras 
presidency and four districts of Beiar were going to be restored to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad in recognition of war services and the committee thought it necessaiy 
that the Government of India should make a public statement to allay the public 
appiehensions in the matter 

National Militia 

“The Committee was of opinion that the Government should at the earliest 
convenient time in future dispense with the British army of occupation in India 
and take steps to raise a national militia officered by Indians by the adoption of 
the policy of conscription. This step is necessary to bung down the military 
expenditure in the years of peace in the Indian budget to a reasonable proportion 
to the total income of this country”. 

Hindu Widows 

“The working committee impressed upon all concerned the necessity of training 
Hindu widows in remunerative work such as home nursing, teaching in primary 
and secondary schools, house keeping and light woik in factories". 

Census in Madras 

“The committee urged that the census operators in the Madias presidency 
should give complete details of all Hindu castes separately as was done formerly 
and as is done in other Indian provinces instead of dividing Hindus into two 
main sub-divisions only viz., Brahmins and non-Biahmins because ‘this latter 
sub-division has been introduced purely on political purposes instead of ascertain- 
ing the truth about all castes and communities comprehensively. The relations 
between the Brahmins and other communities are the same as between all other 
communities amongst themselves". 



The Open Session of the Maha Sabha 

22nd. Session — Madura — 28th. to 30th. December 1940 

The Welcome Ahdress 


Amidst scenes of grandeur and festivity, the open session of the Twenty-Second 
All-India Hindu Maha Sabha Conference commenced on the 28th. December 
1940 at the spacious special pandal at Sethupathi High School grounds, Madias, 
About 2,000 delegates and thousands of visitors were piesent. 

Distinguished among present at the Conference, were Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
Mr, Syamaprasad Mukerjee, Mr. N. 0. Ohatterjee, Bhai Paimanand, Mr, Harirain 
Sait of Aundh Mr. S. N. Banerjee, Maharaja of Kamgarh, Sankaracharya of Jyothi 
Mutt, Mr, L. S. Bhopatker, V, V* Kalekar and Sir Gokulchand Narang. 

Mr. Hamaswami Sastri^s Welcome Address 

Deuoan Bahadur K. S, JRawaswami Chairman of the Eeception Com- 

mittee, welcomed the delegates and the visitors. In the course of his address Mr. 
Ramaswami Sastri said that in a warstiickcn and miserable world India had to 
preserve her soul untainted and pure and had to fulfil once again her age-long 
mission of leading the world in the paths of piety, purity and peace. But Hindus 
could not do it if they lose their Hindutwa. 

Mr Ramaswami Sastii said that Hindu Mahasabha was not sectarian but a 
pan-Hindu national organisation including the Harijans, Banatanists, Buddhists. 
Sikhs and others within its folds. He felt there was no ineconcilable antagoni- 
sm between real Sanatanism and real Sanghatanism. They must both work for 
Hindu social unity and uplift. The aim of the Sabha was the protection and 
promotion of the strength and glory of the Hindu race, Hindu culture, Hindu 
civilisation and Hindu politic. Its objects were the organisation and consolidation 
of Hindu interests and lights. The Maha Sabha, he said, was not a communal 
organisation like the Muslim League. 

‘‘HotJSE OF A Geeat Nation” 

After stating that his studies had convinced him that there were no such sepa- 
rate races as the Aryan race and Dravidian race the speaker said that the Hindus 
were a home-born people in India. He then referred to the work of great religious 
leaders and monarchs for achieving cultural and political unity in India and said 
that Hindus had always shown political genius of a constructive type and a rare 
combination of political wisdom and realism. “India has been marked out by 
Nature as the house of a great nation and unified people”, he added. “We have 
both territorial unity and culture and psychological unity”. But after the advent of 
the British, the Hindus took to Western civilisation with more avidity than the 
Muslims and hence became denationalised to a large extent. 

The speaker then paid a tribute to the Congress and said that the Maha 
Sabha had to come into being because of the inability of the Congress to appeal 
as strongly and widely to the Muslims as to the Hindus and because it had 
surrendered Hindu rights. The Pakistan Scheme, he complained, had not yet 
been ofiBcially condemned by the Congress, though it had been done so by leaders 
like Mr. Nehru. Condemning the Pakistan Scheme, he said, ‘’let us clearly tell 
Mr, Jinnah ‘India is our goal for which Hindus will live and die. It is not a 
counter for bargaining. Pakistan shall never be while we are alive.” 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri then criticised, what he called, “the hush-hush policy” 
of the Congress in Sind and the Congress ideal of Ahimsa* “Let us have Bante 
Senas (peace brigades)” he said. “But for God’s sake let us have also Rama Senas 
(protective war biigades).” The speaker was against both the Congress Satyagraha 
and the Government’s policy of severe repression of the Congress Satyagraha by 
the infliction of very severe sentences. He added that the Maha Sabha alone had 
got a rational and sensible programme in regard to war. “Its way”, he said, “is 
the way of responsive cooperation and not the way of non-cooperation.” 

Constitutional Peoblem 

Referring to the constitutional problem, Mr. Ramaswami Sastri said that 
the Hindu Maha Sabha wanted a better type of democracy than the western 
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type* “We propose” he said, “to combine political liberty and economic equality 
and social fraternity.” He then gave a survey of constitution-making in India 
and the Viceroy’s offer. “As a result of the deadlofck”, he said, “the Cabinet 
expansion scheme has been put into cold storage. I ^ am not ^ vexed over this 
at all, because the really important immediate consideration is not Cabinet 
expansion but Dominion Status for India.” 

Concluding, Mr. Eamaswami Sastri said. ‘Tn this great task of reconciling 
the Congress and the Muslim League and the British people, I believe that the 
Hindu Maha Sabha will have its truest function and highest reward. The clash 
of classes and communities must give place to the united efforts of all for the 
common good.” 


The Presidential Address 

The ideal that the Hindus should get themselves ‘re-animated and re-born’ 
into a martial race was placed before the Mahasabha by Mr. F. Savarkar^ 
the President, in his address. Urging participation by the Hindus, in the 
war efforts, he said that the Hindu’s attitude to war must be guided by the need 
for the militarisation of the community and industiialisation of the country. 

Mr. Savarkar^ in the coiiise of his address, made a special appeal to the 
Hindus to give their support in all elections to the candidates set up by the 
Mahasabha in preference to Congress candidates. 

Pan-Hindu Movement 

Advocating the doctrine of a “Pan-Hindu” movement, Mr. Savarkar declared 
that it was encouraging to note that Hindu Princes were evincing keen interest in. 
it. “The farsighted amongst them have begun to realise that their present and 
future interests as well are in fact identified with the ‘Pan-Hindu’ movement now' 
growing stronger from day to day. If up to this time the Hindu Piinces failed to 
lead the Hindu movement or help it with that fervour, courage and religious devo- 
tion with which the Muslim Princes in India identify themselves with the Muslim 
political parties in India and share in the pan -Islamic ambition, the fault does not 
altogether lie on the side of the Hindu Princes alone. The Hindu public in general 
and notably Congressite Hindus in particular, never extended any the least sympathy 
with the Hindu States or realised their importance, but, on the contrary, arrogatea 
to themselves the monopoly of patriotism and looked down on the Hindu States as 
an impediment in the path of India’s progress which the sooner it was removed the 
better it would be for the nation. But the Muslim public, on the other hand, with 
a truer insight of political realities, had ever been intensely proud of the few 
Muslim States in India. Consequently the Muslim princes too ever felt that not 
only their present interest but even their future greatness and future glory depen- 
ded on the progress and strength of the Pan-Islamic movement led by the Muslim 
politicians of India.” “It is not want of resources”, Mr, Savarkar added, “which 
forces you to be so helpless and hopeless but lack of political insight and political 
realities. You have lost the political eye altogether.” 

Eecognition oe Maha Sabha 

Mr. Savarkar then went on to explain the position of the Hindu Mahasabha 
vis-a-vis the Congress, the Muslim League and the Government. “Although the 
Congress itself openly resented the charge that they represented the Hindus and 
proved their contention to the hilt by actually betraying the Hindu interests a 
hundred times over as for example on the question of Sind separation, the 
Communal Award, the frontier policy, the Hindusthani language, etc., still the 
Government persisted in believing that the Congress and the League were equivalent 
as a sum total of Hindu-Muslim representation. The Hindus as Hindus not only 
continued to be unrepresented but were positively mis-represented in all Govern- 
mental constitutional deliberations. But the growing prestige, influence and effective 
activities of the Hindu Maha Sabha did at last impress the Government with the 
fact that it was no longer possible to look upon the Congress as a representative 
Hindu body or to refuse to recognise the representative character of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha. The Government of India had thus unlearnt the old equation 
‘Congress plus League is equal to Indian people’ and had to learn the new equation. 
The Hindu Maha Sabha, the League and the Congress is equal to the sum 
total of Indian ispresentation* He thanked His Excellency the Viceroy for having 
decisively recognised the position of the Hindu Maha Sabha* 
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‘'Neither Orthodox noe Heterodox” 

deferring to a recent speech of Mr. Ainery advocating the principle of “India 
First/ in which he said that the Maha Sahha repicsented the orthodox point of 
view, Mr. Savarkar said : — “The British public as well as the Government must 
be made to realise that the Hindu Maha Sabha is neither orthodox nor heterodox. 
Tn fact, it has very little to do with any ‘doxy’ at all. It is not piimalily a 
Hindu Dharma Sabha, a religious body. Tho Hindu Maha Sabha is the Hindu 
H^ashtra Sabha’, a body seeking to repieseut the Hindu nation as a whole and 
includes all sections of Hindudom, whether orthodox or heterodox.” The recognition 
by the Government of the Hindu Maha Babha as the most outstanding representa- 
tive of the Hindu view and the consequent consultation with tho Viceroy held with 
its Piesident is an event which is certain to have tar-rcaching consequences on the 
Hindu movement in general. Because it implies the iccognition by the Government 
of the fact that the Oongicss does not lepresent the Hindus as Hindus and that 
just as to ascertain the Muslim opinion they have to consult the Muslim League or 
any other such Muslim institution which is independent of the Congress, so also 
the real Hindu interests, lights and claims could only be ascertained by consulting 
a representative body which is independent and apart from the Congress.” He 
added, “Any Congress -League pact can no longer sell, mortgage or barter away 
Hindu rights unless and until the Hindu Maha Sabha is a willing party to it ’* 

deferring to the Pakistan demand and the League’s claim on the British 
Government, Mr. Savarkar said, “I have no hesitation in expressing my sincere 
appreciation of the clear attitude which Mr. Amery has taken on the question of 
Indian integrity and indivisibilily as well as of the fiimness with which the Viceroy 
turned down a number of the anti-Hindu and aggressive demands which the League 
had advanced during the recent negotiations in connection with the War Committee 
and the expansion of the Executive Council.” 

War Aims op Britain 

Adverting to the question of war, Mr. Savarkar said : “The Viceroy and the 
Secretaiy of State for India more than once wanted us to believe in their various 
speeches that the only objective which had actuated Britain to continue the war 
bad been to resist aggression whether against England or other, to defend gieat 
democratic ideals, and without seeking any material advantage, to lay the founda- 
tion of a better international system and to secure a real and lasting peace. No 
better proof can be adduced to disprove these declarations than the fact that they 
provided an occasion for Hitler to retort when he was asked by Mr. Chamberlain 
to free Poland that' he would do so as soon as Great Britain freed India.” 
Consequently, the demand of the Congress leadeis like Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru calling upon Great Britain to tell their general objectives in going 
to the war seems to be altogether idle, firstly because Britain has been repeating 
those general objectives m the above strai i ad nauseum and, secondly, because 
the declaration of any general pious objectives cannot be worth a brass farthing 
unless it is immediately tiaiislated into action, wherever it is possible to do so, 
as England could have done in the case of India by granting her a democratic 
and free constitution. But she did nothing of the sort. Political science and history 
both illustrate the fact that no constitution or social system can be beneficial under 
all circumstances and tor all alike. No people are so attached to democracy and 
to individual liberty as the British so far as their own nation is concerned. But 
under war conditions did they not throw their democratic conceptions and oonsti 
tution overboard in a day and vote for almost an undiluted dictatorship ?” 

Mr. Savarkar proceeded : “There is no meaning calling upon Indians that it 
is their duty to fight Germany simply because they are totalitaiians or to love 
the French or the English or the Americans simply because they are Democrats or 
Bepublicans. The sanest policy for us which practical politics demand is to befriend 
those who are likely to seive our country’s inteiest in spite of any *ism’ they follow 
for themselves and to befriend them only so long as they serve our purpose.” 

The bogey of the Germans conquering India with which the English try to 
frighten Indians out of their wits should not be taken too seriously into considera- 
tion in framing the immediate policy in regard to the war situation. As things 
stood, it was not very likely, nay, altogether improbable, that in this war England 
would be defeated so disastrously as to be compelled to hand over her Indian 
Empiie into German hands. The English were assuiing the whole world that they 
wa*e sure to crush Hitler in the long run while in the same breadth they told us 
*Help us or the Germans are sure to conquer India.” The fact is that if ever the 
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Englishmen really come to feel so helpless that without our help they were sure to 
lose India they would offer us not only the Dominion Status but some of their 
colonies and possessions as they are doing to-day in the case of America, 

The speaker then proceeded to point out that none need be frightened of a 
hypothetical problem such as what would happen to India in the event of British 
withdrawal from India, a civil war in India and widespread Hindu-Muslim clashes. 

Our future Programme 

“In framing our programme so far as it lies in our power, our only considera- 
tion should be how best we can take advantage of the war situation, to promote 
our own interests, how best we can help ourselves in safeguarding and if possible 
even in promoting the Hindu cause. In doing so we should take great care not to 
indulge in any idle, useless and harmful bombast by making light of our over- 
whelming weakness on the one hand as well as not to underrate on the other 
whatever strength we even now possess.” 

Continuing his address, Blr. Savarkar dwelt on the methods by which India 
could attain her independence. An armed revolt on a national scale was an impos- 
sibility. Consequently not on any moral grounds, but on the grounds of practical 
politics, the Maha Sabha was compelled not to concern itself with any programme 
involving any armed resistance. 

Criticising the policy of non-violence, Mr, Savarkar said, “Of course relative 
non-violence is doubtless a virtue so preeminently contributing to human good as to 
form one of the fundamentals on which human life, whether individual or social, 
can take its stand and evolve all social amenities. But absolute non-violence that 
is, non-violence under all circumstances, and even when instead of helping human 
life, whether individual or national, it causes incalculable harm to humanity as a 
whole, ought to be condemned as a moral perversity.” ‘‘Call it a law of natute or 
the will ofc God as you like” he said, ‘‘the iron fact remains that there is no room 
for absolute non-violence in nature. Man could not have saved himself from utter 
extinction nor could he have led any but the precarious and wretched life of a 
coward and a worm had he not succeeded in adding the strength of artificial arms 
to his natural arms. The lesson is branded in every page of human history that 
the nations which, other things being equal, are superior in military strength are 
bound to survive, flourish and dominate while those which are militarily weak shall 
be politically subjected and cease to exist at all.” 


The Most Crying Need 

Appealing to the Hindus to offer all legitimate opposition *to^ this vicious 
principle in their own interests,” the speaker declared, “we must whip up military 
enthusiasm amongst the Hindus. That is the most crying need of to-day and must 
form the chief plank of the Hindu Sanghatanist platform.” 

Mr. Savarkar urged the Hindus to utilise the opportunities afforded by the^ war 
to the militarisation and industiialisation of the community- “I feel no hesitation,” 
he said, “in proposing that the best way of utilising the opportunities which the 
war has afforded to us cannot be any other than to participate in all war efforts 
which the Government are compelled by tSircumstances to put forth in so 
far as they help in bringing about the industrialisation and militarisation ^ of 
our people. Fortunately for us facilities are thrown open to us in this direction 
within a single year in consequence of the war which we could not find during 
the last fifty years and could not have hoped to secuie by empty protests and 
demands for the next fifty years to come,” 

Mr. Savarkar added that the results of participating^ in war efforts had so far 
proved satisfactory. “In examining these results”, he said, “we must bear in mind 
that the British are raising these military forces and encouraging industrial^ deve- 
lopment so far as it helps their war efforts with no altruistic motives of helping the 
Indians. "We are also participating in these war efforts or at any rate are not out 
to oppose them, with no intention of helping the Biitish but of helping ourselves. 
I have put the situation almost bluntly in the above manner to counter the politi- 
cal folly into which the Indian public is accustomed to indulge in thinking that 
because Indian interests are opposed to British interests in general, any step in 
which we join hands with the British Government must necessarily be an act of 
surrender, anti-national, of playing into British hands and that^ co-operation with 
the British Government in any case and under all circumstances is unpatriotic and 
non demn able, ” 

Mr. Savarkar regretted there were very few Hindus in the Navy. The Sabha 
35 
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was already carrying on an agitation for the recruitment of more Hindus in the 
Navy. Consequently the Government had promised to recruit Hindus in Naval 
services without any distinction and had also admitted that the Hindus were showing 
more inclination to join the Navy. 

So far as the question of compulsory military education in colleges and high 
schools was concerned, Mr. Savaikar said, the Government of India was still 
following ‘obstructivQ tractics;' The Senates of almost all the leading universities in 
India had passed resolutions favouring compulsory military training. He hoped 
Government would revise their policy in this respect and do the needful. 

Satyagraha Campaign 

Mr. Savaikar, turning to the satyagraha campaign on the Congress, asked, “What 
is the alternative programme to the one adopted by the Hindu Maha Sabha ? 
Shouting some slogans and going into the jails ? I appreciate the motive of 
those patriotic men in the Congress ; I sympathise with their suffeiings. But I 
must plainly state that they have made a mess of all political movements and 
the satyagraha they have now launched can bring no substantial good to the 
country* It is to^ some extent useful and was perhaps meant to serve as a stunt 
for the next elections, Are the Hindu Sanghatanists going to adopt a counter 
stunt ? We would have been justified in doing that too, But the Hindu Maha 
Sabha as an ^ organisation cannot do two things at one and the same time. If 
it participated in the war effoiis with a view to reap the most substantial benefits 
in militarising the Hindus and allies itself with the Government to that extent, 
it cannot as an organisation take to any civil resistance which act will directly 
prove detrimental to our first and greater objective. You cannot both eat and 
have the cake too. Of course the Hindu Maha Sabha can resort to civil resistance 
if the action is more profitable than the two great objectives of which it seeks, the 
militarisation and industrialisation of the country.^^ 

Poi^mcAL Demands 

In concluding his address, Mr. Savarkar dwelt on the political demands of 
the Maha Sabha. *T must make it clea^’^ he said, “that the demands forwarded 
by the Hindu Maha Sabha were not slighted by the Government. We ask them 
to make a declaration that within one yeai’s time after the cessation of the war 
Dominion Status shall be granted. Now the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
have both made it clear that India shall be raised to the position of a self- 

f overning unit of the Commonwealth, which they call British, but I claim must 
e called Indo-British, on equal footing immediately after the war and at the 
shortest interval possible. We wanted a declaration from the Government that 
they would not encourage the scheme of breaking up the integrity of India. Under 
the pressure of Hindu Maha Sabha alone Mr. Amery has made a clear declaration 
to that effect in his speech on ‘India First.’ Bo far as our military demands are 
concerned, they are almost all are being acted upon, at least uptill now. The 
military service is thrown open to all caste and creed alike. The Hindu Maha 
Sabha is already recognised by the Government as the foremost representative body 
of the Hindus. The only point on which the Government is still harping is the 
fact that they are throwing the responsibility of framing a constitution on the 
Indians and insisting that unless all Indian parties unite, the minoiity and the 
majority, produce a compromise unanimously voted for, no constitution could be 
framed. But we shall fight out this specious argument in right time. There is 
every likelihood that on this point too, the Government will have to yield to the 
most reasonable demand of the Hindu Maha Sabha. In short, I find no detail 
or issue important enough to compel us to resort to civil resistance at the sacrifice 
of the important facilities we have gained and the opportunity that has presented 
to us enabling us to effect the militarisation of the Hindus to a substantial 
extent.” BIr. Savarkar commended to the Maha Sabha the programme, which was 
recommended by the Working Committee of the Maha Sabha at its meeting held 
in November last. 

Earlier in his address Mr. Savarkar referred to the position of Hindus in 
Sind and deplored that the Government of India had not done all they could for 
the protection of the Hindus. He asserted that the Congress Party in Sind was 
equally responsible to the situation prevailing there. 

Hesolutions — 2nd. Day — ^Madura — 29th, December 1940 

The Hindu Maha Sabha Conference passed to-day by an overwhelming 
^inajority, only four voting against, a resolution moved by Mr. W. (7. Qhatterjee 
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demanding that the British Government should make a declaration before March 
31, 1941 that they would grant Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster 
variety within a year after the cessation of the war and also announce that the 
Pakistan scheme will not be entertained by the Government* Tailing such a 
declaration, the Maha Sabha, the resolution declared, would consider the necessity 
of direct action. Owing to prolonged discussion in the Subjects Committee, the 
open session of the Maha Sabha met to-day only at 5 p.m. Mr. Savarkar 
presiding. Non-con troversial resolutions were taken up first. 

Condolence 

The first resolution, which was moved from the chair, was one of condolence 
on the death of the late Maharaja of Mysore, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Mr, 
Pamnani of Sindh, Mr, Baliram Dhawan of the Frontier Province, Mr, Harish 
Chandra Muhherjee of Bengal and Mr, Anjaneyalu of Andhra Desa and others. 
The resolution was passed, the whole gather ing standing in silence. 

Release of Hindu Politicals 

The next resolution demanded the immediate and unconditional release of 
Hindu political prisoners and the recalling forthwith of political exiles. A section 
of delegates pointed out that the resolution would be meaningless, in view of the 
fact that the Maha Sabha itself proposed launching direct action within three 
months if its demands were not met by that period. 

The President explained that the resolution concerned only such politicals who 
claimed to be Hindu Maha Sabhaites including those who have been in jail for 
many years now. The resolution was eventually carried by a majority. 

Communal Awaed Condemned 

The thiid resolution was moved by Mr. iV. V. Seetharamiah, Secretary of 
the Tamil Nad Hindu Maha Sabha. The resolution reiterated the condemnation of 
the Communal Awaid as anti-national and undemocratic and unfair to the Hindus 
particularly in the provinces of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and Assam and gave excessive 
weightage to the Muslims and other non-Hindus and declared that there would 
be no peace in the country until and unless the award was annulled. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Sir Qohulchand Narang of the Punjab who 
made a historical survey of the origin of the Award. He referred to what he called 
the appeasement policy adopted by the Oongiess Ministries in Madras and Bihar 
to satisfy Muslims when the same spirit was not reciprocated by the Muslim 
Prime Minister in the Punjab. He pointed out that the Communal Award could 
not be easily set aside. There weie only two ways of doing that ; one to curry 
favour with the Government by affirming and demonstrating their loyalty to 
the Government or secondly by showing that they were sufficiently strong to 
enforce their demand. The Hindus were constitutionally incapable of the first 
course. Theiefore they should compose their internal differences and close their 
ranks forgetting their diffeiences. He added that the Congress would never come 
to their help in this regard for there was no change of attitude among Congress 
leaders despite past experience. Every gesture on their pait to win the Muslims 
in order to achieve Hindu-Muslim unity was mistaken by Muslims as cowardice, 

Mr, S, N, Bannerjee of Calcutta further supported the resolution and 
explained how the Award had operated to the detriment of the interests of Hindus 
in Bengal. The resolution was cariied. 

Dominion Status Demanded after War 

Mr, K C, Chatterjee from Bengal moved the main resolution on the political 
situation which, i7iier alia, stated that the Hindu Maha Sabha appreciated the 
recognition by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State that the political situation in 
the country could not be satisfactorily met without the co-operation of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha which was the most outstanding body representing Hindu interests. 

The resolution added that, -“while leiterating its faith in the goal of complete 
independence, the Hindu Maha Sabha is prepared to accept Dominion Status of the 
Westminster variety as the immediate step. The Maha Sabha, however, considers 
that the declarations made from time to time by the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State on the constitutional question are vague, inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
and the Maha Sabha therefore urges the Government to make an immediate and 
clear declaration that Dominion Status, as contemplated in the Statute of West- 
minster, shall be conferred on India within one year of the termination of the 
war, and the constitution shall be so framed as to ensure the integrity and 
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indivisi’bility of India as a State and a nation, and while providing legitimate 
safeguards for the protection of the rights and interests of the minorities, it shall 
not in any manner adversely affect the lights and interests of the majority in India* 

“Still the Maha Sabha strongly condemns the attitude taken up both by the 
Indian and the British Government in maintaining that they would not entertaiu 
any constitutional scheme unless and until it was agreed to by the Muslim 
minority in India inasmuch as such an attitude virtually invests the minority 
with a power to dictate to the majority or veto all progress, a principle which is 
preposterous, undemocratic in theory and is bound to be most detrimental to the 
legitimate Hindu interests in practice. Consequently the Maha Sabha demands 
the abandonment of this attitude and uiges that the constitution be framed on 
democratic lines as framed by the League of Nations. 

“While recognising that the British Government have made some attempts 
to increase the strength of the Indian Army and to mechanise the same the 
Hindu Maha Sabha is of opinion that such attempts are wholly inadequate and 
insufficient for the protection of India from external aggression, and for the 
maintenance of internal order. The Defence Policy must be actuated first by the 
considerations of the welfare of India herself and not subordinated to British 
interests* 

“The Maha Sabha calls upon the Government to accelerate the increase of 
the Army and Navy and to recruit Hindus for the said services in all the branches 
in proportion to their numerical strength* 

‘‘The Hindu Maha Sabha condemns the action of the Government in show- 
ing favouritism to Muslims in the matter of recruitment. 

Pakistan 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha also calls upon the Government to make military 
training compulsory for Indian youths in scools, colleges and universities and 
supply them with necessary arms and ammunitions and further asks for the 
repeal of the Arms Act which must be brought into same line as in England. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha, in this connection, calls upon the Government to 
encourage and promote the establishment of factories in India with Indian capital 
and under Indian control where all implements of war, for example. Aero Engines, 
Aeroplanes, Motor Engines, Tanks, modern armaments and Equipments will be 
manufactured and also to provide for and assist in shipbuilding in India without 
further delay. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha condemns the attitude of the British Government 
in not making a clear announcement of its opposition to the scheme of Pakistan 
in spite of the repeated declarations that aie made by the Muslim government 
and its leaders that Pakistan is the only solution of the communal problem in 
India and it has made its determination and firm resolve that it would do every- 
thing in its power to secure their demand of Pakistan. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
therefore urges upon the British Government immediately the necessity of making 
a clear declaration that the scheme of Pakistan will not be entertained and tolera- 
ted by the Government* 

‘‘In case Government fails to make a satistactory response to the demands 
embodied in this resolution before the 31st of March 1941 the Maha Sabha will 
start a movement of direct action and hereby appoints a Committee of the following 
gentlemen for devising ways and means for starting and conducting the movement 
immedately after the lapse of the period : (1) Barrister 8avarkai\ (2) Dr. Mooker- 
jee (3) Dr, Moonje, (4) Mr* Khaparde, and (5) Mr* Deshpande with powers to 
co-opt. 

Kesolijtion on Communal Question 

“Whereas the Hindu Maha Sabha firmly holds the view that so long as the 
attitude of the British Government towards India remains unchanged and its 
anti-Hindu policy is not altered, the Hindu Maha Sabha cannot believe in the 
sincerity of the avowed war aims of England, namely, that England has taken 
up arms for establishing fieedom and democracy in this world ; 

“Wheres the administration in the Province of Sind has failed to protect the 
lives and liberties of the Hindus and has not put any effective check to the contin- 
ual and repeated assassinations of the Hindus by the Muslims in that province ; 

“Whereas the Administration of the Province of Bengal has been systemati- 
cally conducted on communal lines in order to cripple the Hindus of Bengal and 
jjhereas the Muslim Ministry has been pursuing a policy deliberately detrimental 
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to the interests of the Hindus and has sponsored and initiated measures, legislative 
and administrative, in order to practically exclude the Hindus from the public 
services and to mejudicially affect the cultural and economic life of the Hindus in 
that province and whereas the Constitution in that Province has not been suspended 
though demanded at the last Bengal Hindu Maha Sabha Conference ; 

“Whereas Hindu rights have been similarly suppressed in the Punjab. 

“Whereas the communal decision im})osed upon India by the British Govern- 
ment has set up communal Ministries in the Provinces of Sind, Bengal and 
Punjab which are unalterable by any appeal to the electorate and which are being 
dominated by the anti-Hindu and anti- national policy of the Muslim League ; 

“Whereas even in provinces with Hindu majority, undue weightage has been 
given to the Muslims in important spheres of public activity and Hindu rights 
have been deliberately ignored for placating the Muslims ; 

“Whereas the Viceroy and the Governors in the Provinces have failed and 
neglected to safeguard the interests of the Hindus in Sind, Bengal, the Punjab 
and North-Western Piovinces and have by their acts of commission and ommission 
acquiesced in the systematic persecution of the Hindus and have also failed to 
exercise their powers and responsibilities in the maintenance of the established 
canons of civilised Government, and have not been able to put a stop to the out- 
rages of Hindu women, the defiling of Hindu temples, the discrimination against 
the Hindus in public services and the deliberate attack on the civic freedom and 
cultural life of the Hindus ; 

“Whereas the British Government have refused to undo the wrongs done to 
the Hindus resulting from their own policy and have taken no notice whatever 
of demands and protests of the Maha Sabha ; 

“Whereas responsive co-operation has been, is still, and will be the policy of 
the Maha Sabha and while it has no faith in any scheme of barren non-co-opeiation 
but believes in the complete capture of power by the Hindus wherever possible ; 

“Whereas constitutional methods have failed to protect the interest of the 
Hindus in vital spheres of their lives and activities ; 

“In case the Government fails to make a satisfactory response to the demands 
embodied in the resolution before March 31, 1941, the Maha Sabha will start a 
movement of direct action, and hereby appoints a Committee consisting of Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar, Mr. Shyamprasad Mookerjee, Dr. Moonje, Messrs. Khaparde, 
Deshpande, Bhopatkar, Bhai Parmanand and Bharat Misra, with prowers to co-opt, 
for devising ways and means for starting and conducting the same immediately 
after the lapse of the said period. 

Pakistan Scheme Condemned 

Mr. N. C, Chatterjee was given ovation as he rose to move the resolution. 
He said that the Madura session would be most memorable in the history of India 
if they adopted the resolution. It would give a tremendous impetus to their 
movement. The Subjects Committee had not passed the resolution light-heartedly, 
but after mature consideration of all aspects of the situation. 

Mr. Chattel jee detailed what he described as the deliberate, systematic, anti- 
Hindu and anti-democratic policy pursued by the communal Ministries in Bengal, 
Sind and the Punjab. The Secondary Education Bill and the Municipal Amend- 
ment Bill, he said, were attempts by the Fazlul Huq Ministry to introduce, in a 
subtle and sinister manner, Pakistan in Bengal. He affirmed that Bengal Hindus 
were determined to resist these attempts with all their energy, and appealed for the 
co-operation and support of the rest of India in their endeavours in the cause 
of Hindu culture and nation. He held that communal Ministries had hopelessly 
failed, and urged the British Government to scrap the constitution in the Hindu 
minority provinces. “We are not going to accept freedom with Pakistan. We do 
not want shibboleths and slogans like ‘India First’. The fundamental principle on 
which the Hindu Mahasabha stood was that India should be indivisible and for 
that, the integrity of India should be maintained. He concluded, exhorting the 
Hindus to stand solidly by the Maha Sabha, and uphold the cause and prestige of 
the Hindu nation. 

Dr. B, S. Moonje, seconding the resolution, explained its implications and characte- 
rised it as comprehensive. The Sabha was demanding a clear declaration from 
the Government that Dominion Status would be granted within a year of the con- 
clusion of the war, and that the communal question would be solved on principles 
laid down by the League of Nations. The communal problem, he added, was being 
bolstered up by the Government. 
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Dr* Mooi-jje dwell, at l€np.th on ilio question of militarisation of the country. 

He demanded that India, in order to be able to protect herself, should at least 

have an array of over one crore in strength. Congress followers had been taught 
the manufacture of the charka, and the followers of the Muslim League 

were preparing rifles, and if the two met in a battle of Paniput, ho asked, what 

would be the result ? There was, therefoie, at this moment utmost need for 
militarisation of the country, and Hindus should have a due share in the personnel 
of the army and navy. Concluding, Dr. Moonje urged that there should be only a 
Hindu Government in Hindustan and that the British Commonwealth should be 
styled the Indo-British Commonwealth. 

Dr. Shyn7naprasad Mukherjee, supporting the resolution, said that he, for one, did 
not believe in any diiect action or civil disobedience, but events in the past one 
year indicated that there had been a deliberate conspiracy on the part of the 
Muslim Ministries in North India, who, he declared, were out to ciipple national- 
ism and the legitimate interests of the Hindus. The Maha Sabha was the first to 
offer co-operation to the Government in the war, as they believed in militaiising 
the nation for self-defence but there was not suilicient response from the other side* 
Statements and declarations by the spokesmen of the Biitish Government in 
the past year, he said, were vague and half-hearted. There was no justice or 
reasonableness in withholding ficedom, on the pretext that communal differences 
had not been settled. They wanted freedom to preserve the interests and honour 
of the Hindus. They were piepaied to face any amount of sacrifice, even death, 
for the honour and integrity of India, They were not out to crush any com- 
munity but would protect not only the inteiests of Hindus but those of all 
communties provided they identified themselves with India and believed them- 
selves to be sons of the soil. The Maha Sabha by adopting the present resolution 
would only be testing British sincerity, and asking the Britishers if they would, 
as professed by them, concede full Dominion Status unvitiated by the Communal 
Award. 

Dr. Nimhhar (Madras) opposed the resolution, and said that the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, by this resolution, was seeking to fight with the power in respect of which 
their policy hitherto had been responsive co-operation. The fight would mean 
opposition to both Muslims and the British. Was the Maha Sabha organisational- 
ly prepared for this heavy responsibility ? Once well-organisod, the innate strength 
of the Sabha would help to solve the problems even without a fight. He also 
warned that the resolution would be virtually a vote against the President, who, 
in his presidential address, had advocated differently. 

Mr, AT. K, Aiyar (Madras) joined the opposition, and said that the resolution 
would torpedo the golden opportunity afforded by war to build up the organisation. 
3B[e counselled clef erring direct action. 

Mr. Savarkar, President, before putting^ the resolution to vote, explained his 
position, and said that the views expressed in the Presidential address were his 
own. Besides, he had mentioned in his speech points which if not satisfactorily 
settled, he would himself have raised as issues, on which to force a struggle. He 
also mentioned that the direct action contemplated was not confined to civil 
disobedience, but might extend to any sphere possible, and there was no moral 
question. 

The resolution was, at this stage, put to vote and carried by an overwhelming 
majority, only four voting against. 

Tumultuous shouts and raising of slogans marked the passing of the main 
resolution of the Conference by an overwhelming majority. The resolution deciding 
on the starting of direct action if no satisfactoiy response was forthcoming before Blst 
March, 19-11, to the demands made therein was debated upon for nearly three 
hours, very spirited speeches being made by Mr. N, (7. Chatterjee^ Dr. B, S, 
Moonje and Mr. Shy am a Prasad Mukerjee in its support. The audience showed 
signs of impatience and frequently inteirupted the speakers who opposed the 
resolution, despite the appeal of the Piesident to give them a patient 
hearing. 

The attendance of delegates and visitors was more or less the same as on 
the first day. The President was cheered as he arrived at the Conference pandal 
at about 5 p.m* and the proceedings started.^ After the resolution of condolence 
and those regarding release of Hindu political piisoners and condemnation of 
Communal Award, Mr. B. Q, Khaparde^ ex-Minister, Central Provinces, 
proposed the following resolution regarding the move to hand over certain 
territories to the Nizam. . . 
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Cession of Berae. to Nizam 

“This session of the Akhila Bharathiya Hindu Maha Sabha records its emphatic 
disappioval of the strenuous and wide-spiead agitation canied on to the purpose 
that Berar, the Northern Circars and Ceded Districts of the Madras Presidency 
be handed over to the Nizam in recognition of the lattei’s help in the war efibits 
and the studied silence of the British Government theieon. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
demands of His Ma]esty’s Government an emphatic assuiance that the said 
territories will not be handed over to the Nizam or any Piince or power and warns 
the Government that any such move will be fraught with seiious and far-reaching 
consequences and will be resolutely opposed by the Hindu Maha Sabha by all 
means at its power. The Hindu Maha Sabha tuither considers Mahatma Gandhi^s 
support for transfer of Beiar and other parts of the Madras Piesidency to the 
Nizam and his suggestion that Nizam be Emperor of India as atrocious and gross 
betrayal of the Hindu nation.” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Khaparde referred to the ominous silence 
maintained by the British Government on this issue, the awakening and political 
consciousness of people of Beiar and elsewhere and the likelihood of commotions 
if the proposed cession of territory to the Nizam were to take place. Mr. G. K 
Suhba Rao of Bezwada seconded the resolution which was further supported by 
Messrs. 8, Srinivasa Aiyar, Mahahnga Aiyar of Coimbatore and K, C, Balla^ 
Vice-President of the Kerala Hindu Maha Sabha. The speakers were strong and 
bitter in their criticisms of the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi on this issue as was 
revealed by a recent article of his in the Hanjan wherein Gandhiji had expressed 
the view that he would have no objeotion or quarrel even if the Nizam were to 
become the Emperor of India. 

The “Direct Action” Resolution 

“I have the honour of moving a momentous resolution and by passing this 
resolution you will be making this session the most momentous. It deals with 
direct action. This ought not to be accepted in a light-heaited manner. You 
must pass it with the fullest sense of responsibility and after caieful consideiation”, 
said Mr. iV. C, Chatterjee of Calcutta moving the resolution setting forth the 
Maha Sabha*s demands and declaring its determination to start a movement of 
direct action if there was no satisfactory response to them from Government before 
31st. March 1941. Mr. Chatterjee observed that the heart of Madras appeared to him 
sound and that the success of the Conference there would give a fillip to the 
movement in Bengal and elsewhere. He congiatulated Dr. Vaiadarajulu Naidu and 
his fellow workers on the tremendous work done by them. 

Continuing, Mr. Chatterjee said that Bengal was slowly but steadily drifting 
into a Sind. He pointed out how the Secondary Education Bill in Bengal was 
aimed at crippling the Calcutta University and how the Hindus were determined 
to wreck it. The Muslim Ministry was out to commuiialise the country and bring 
it under the domination of the Muslim League. The Hindus, he said, constituted 
75 per cent of the population of Calcutta and paid 80 per cent of the rates and 
taxes but the Muslim Ministry was devising the Constitution of the City Corpora- 
tion in such a way as to crush the legitimate rights of the Hindus and to benefit 
^^e Muslims. He wanted an assurance from that Conference that all parties and 
sections of Hindus present there from various provinces were resolved to see that 
Hindustan shall never be allowed to go down (applause). 

Proceeding, Mr. Chatteijee spoke of the failure of the Governor to exercise 
his powers under the Constitution to safeguard the legitimate rights of the Hindus 
and of the demand of the Hindus of Bengal to suspend the Constitution. He 
further demanded a clear and unequivocal repudiation of the Pakistan 
Scheme and added that they would not allow anybody to parley or temporize 
on that issue. 

One of the delegates ; What is your Bose doing ? 

Mr. Chatterjee : He is not my Bose. He is in the arms of the Congress. 

Concluding, Mr. Chatterjee observed that none other than the President of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha could negotiate on behalf of the Hindus, that there shall 
be no interference with the fundamental principle of the Maha Sabha that India 
shall be indivisible and that in fighting Muslim communalism they ought not to 
overlook the fact that their real enemy was British Imperialism. 

Dr. Moonje, seconding the resolution, explained the demands embodied in the 
resolution and said that they aimed at keeping alive the “Hindudom” in India, 
giving the Hindus who were the majority population power to arm themselves in 
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order to defend their country and to oppose the Pakistan Scheme to the bitterest 
end. He pointed that the British tempeiament was to satisfy the persons who were 
prepared to give the most trouble and disregard others and that if the Hindu 
Maha Sabha were merely to put forward their demands and rest satisfied they would 
have to wait till Doomsday. The Congress had understood that temperament of the 
British and was pin -pricking the Government. But the more trouble the Congress 
gave, the more the British Government was trying to favour the Muslims. The 
resolution of the Hindu Maha Sabha was to the effect that they were not enemies 
of the British Empire but that they desired that they in India should be as indepen- 
dent as Englishmen in their own countiy. They wanted an Indo-British Common- 
wealth of Nations and not a Biitish (Jommonwealth. In this way, he believed, the 
Maha Sabha had taken a most realistic stock of the situation. 

Mr. Mahalinga Aiyar (speaking in Tamil), supported the resolution as also 
Messrs. Bhopatkar^ President, Maharastra Hindu Maha Sabha and Keshab Chandra 
of Punjab. 

Mr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee made a spirited speech m support of the resolu- 
tion. “We have put forward our demands before the Viceroy and the British 
Government.’’ Mr. Mukherjee said. “But these demands have not been met. In 
Bengal we have roused public opinion to such an extent that with a full sense of 
responsibility I can say that if any direct action movement is started by the Hindu 
Maha Sabha the Bengal Hindus will contribute their share irrespective of any 
consequence whatever (Hear, heai). Do not look upon Bengal, Punjab and Sind as 
particular problems relating to particular provinces, but look upon them as part 
and parcel of the Hindu nation whose representatives have come here and are 
deliberating on the destinies of the future.” He did not believe in the barren policy 
of non-co-operation. He bfJjeLved in the policy of responsive co-operation propoun- 
ded by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, which was to capture power wherever power existed, 
for the purpose of utilising that power to bring more power from unwilling hands. 
The speaker wanted that that should be the policy of the Hindu Maha Sabha. Where 
co-operation was desirable it would be grven, but xn spheres where that co-operation 
was not responded to but, on the other hand, was met with definite hostility, they 
should have to strengthen themselves to such an extent as to meet hostility with 
hostility. He would suggest that they should carry forward that dual programme 
from the platform of the Hindu Maha Sabha. It would be constructive on the one 
hand and destructive on the other — destructive in the sense that they should build 
up a new Hindu social order. 

They were not ashamed to say, Mr. Mukherjee declared, that Hindustan belongs 
to Hindus and that their political aim was the establishment of a free Hindu 
Bashtra in India. At the same time they recognised that there was room in this 
country for persons belonging to other communities but that was on one condition, 
namely, that they regarded this country as their own and identified themselves with 
the sons of the soil. On the other hand, if they were to treat this country as a 
Dharmasala and remained here only for their own purposes then we shall treat 
them as enemies of Hindustan, It was up to the sons and daughters of Madras, 
the Central Provinces and other provinces, wheie Hindus were in a majority to 
declare in one voice that if things were not improved in the Punjab, Bengal and 
Sind it would be necessary for them to resort to retaliation. This would have to be 
said not for the purpose of threatening people but only as a weapon of defence. 
They did not want to terrorise anybody, nor tread on the legitimate interests of 
any community, 

So far as their i relation with the British Government was concerned, Mr, 
Mukerjee said, they had stated that their co-operation was available in respect of 
war efforts so far as the Defence of India was concerned. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
was the first to make the declaration that there was no question of co-operation 
with regard to the war aims of Britain. The present war was a .fight between 
Hitler and the British Government. “So far as we are concerned”, he added, “we 
say we have remained unarmed and defenceless. If you really consider that Hitler 
is such a bad fellow, then train us up and we shall help you and strengthen our- 
selves for the purpose of defending the mother land. We do not want to look up to 
any body, however mighty and powerful, for the purpose of the defence of our own 
country”. Just as Englishmen said that they must fight for the defence of their 
country it was the sacred duty of sons and daughters of Hindustan to shed their 
life blood in defence of their own country. But co-operation was possible not as 
between a master and a servant but only as between equals. It was possible only 
when the old British imperialistic policy was dead and gone. But it was seen from 
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the declarations made by the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy that there 
•was not sulBcient response to their offer of co-operation. 

Why was it, Mr. Mukeijee asked, that a mosque was built in London at a 
cost of 15 lakhs of rupees spent out of the British Exchequer ? It was not to 
placate the Muslims of India but to placate the other Muslim States outside India 
whose support Britain wanted. If the Hindus were strong enough to enforce their 
demands a temple of bhiva surely would be built in England (Applause). 

Continuing, Mr. Mukerjee said that with a view to uniting the Hindus of all 
sections they should remove social disabilities affecting certain sections of the 
community and make them strong both in body and mind so that they could, if 
necessary, face death without hesitation for the purpose of protecting the sanctity 
of Hindustan. There was no use making petitions to the authorities for they 
would be thrown into the waste paper basket unless and until there was sanction 
behind the demands. Their demand was that Dominion Status should be given 
to India not later than one year after the war. Independence was their goal ; but 
they also believed that independence would not come as a gift from the British 
Government. It had to be sanctioned out of the British Government and it must 
come to them as something which they were physically fit to defend. So far as 
the British Government was concerned the only thing they could give was 
Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster type. The Statements made so far 
on that subject were extremely half-hearted and indicated that there was no 
intention whatever to meet the full demands of Indians or of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, The speaker next repudiated the suggestion that the ultimatum of diiect 
action was only a political stunt and a mere imitation of the Congress method, 
and pointed out that the difference consisted in the fact that the Congress stood 
for undiluted non-violence and started satyagraha on the restricted issue of 
freedom of speech against war efforts. He failed to see how their interests could 
be advanced by that satyagraha. On the other hand, the demands of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha for the preservation of ^the interests of Hindus in Hindustan went 
very far. In conclusion, Mr. Mickherjee appealed to them to shake off fear and resolve 
that if constitutional means failed they would be prepared to resort to things 
which aie unconstitutional for the purpose of defending their honour and integrity. 
Let them take a lesson from what was happening in Europe, 

Mr, Savarkar said he would give an opportunity to those who opposed or had 
difference of opinion from the supporters of the resolution either in full or in part 
to express their views and appealed to the gathering to give them a patient hcaiing 
so that they could weigh the pros and cons carefully and decide whether to vote 
for or against the resolution. He added that some delegates who wanted to move 
amendments to the resolution at the Subjects Committee had failed to do so 
owing to oversight but that according to the Constitution the only course open to 
them at that stage was to oppose the resolution. 

Dr, Ntmbkar of Madras then spoke opposing the resolution. He pointed out 
that direct action contemplated by the resolution was not in keeping with the 
policy of responsive co-operation. He wished that they took to heart the lesson 
of the Satyagraha movement started in Hyderabad. The Satyagraha started by 
Mahatma Gandhi, he said, was bound to have a tremendous moral effect on the 
world. Was it not likely, he asked, that they would be described as only imitating 
the Congress and indulging in a political stunt with a view to gather support in 
the elections. He did not know whether the passing of the resolution would not 
amount to a vote of no-confidence in Mr. Savarkar who had been elected for the 
fourth time. 

Cries of ‘No, No\ 

Dr. Ntmbkar : I do not know. 

Proceeding, Dr. Nimbkar asked why the Maha Sabha should not join with 
the Congress which was fighting against British Imperialism. At the same time, 
he said, if his friends in Bengal were to declare satyagraha he would be prepared 
to support them. He suggested that it would be more useful if they set about 
organising and strengthening themselves for if they did so there would be no 
Pakistan. 

Mr. F. K. Aiyar (Madras) in the course of his speech, opposing the operative 
clauses in the resolution protested that, in the larger intei;^ests of the Hindu 
community, any move for “Direct Action” was ill-advised and inopportune at the 
present moment. Would the present organisational strength, asked the speaker, 
permit of a fight on two fronts, as “Direct Action” would inevitably involve clash 
with both the Muslims and the British Government, not to speak of opposition 

36 
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from Hindu Congressmen and the votaries of Dravida Nadu in the south ? The 
ony effect of this ill-advised step would be to strengthen the Anglo-Muslim alliance 
and demoralise the rank and file in the Hindu Maha Sabha movement. Further, 
the threat of “Direct Action” will give the go-by to the schemes of militaiisation 
and industrialisation, envisaged by the Maha Sabha leaders, as a result of war 
conditions. 

Mr. Savarlcar said that even those that spoke against the resolution vrere 
not opposed to the resolution in full but had differeiice of opinion only on some 
aspect of it. Almost all prominent leaders had sirpportcd the icsolution. deferring 
to the allusion made to a sentence in his presidental speech, by one of the speakers 
who opposed the resolution, he said that he had specifically stated in the address 
that he was personally responsible for his statement. The lesolntron stated that 
if a response was not made by Britain then they would have to take active steps. 
It was left to the majority to decide on the method. He believed that his 
presidential speech did i\ot go against the resolution at all. If there was iro 
response to the substantial demands they had made, they were to start a campaign 
but the way in which it should be started had had still to be decided. He did 
not know what direction it would take Their definition of civi) disobedience, Mr. 
Savarkar added, was quite different from the Congress definition. Theirs included 
every kind of practical action. 

Mr. Savarkar then put the resolution to vote and declared it carried by an 
overwhelming majority as only live delegates raised their hand against the 
resolution, while a large number signified their support to the resolution. 

The President then declared that they had taken a great responsibility by 
passing the resolution and that they musfc bo prepared to stand by it when the 
time comes. 

Resolution — 3rd. Day — Madura — 30th, December 1940 

Eepeal of Or* Tribes Act 

The third day’s open session of the Hindu Maha Sabha commenced on the 
SOtli. December, Mr. F. D. Savarkar presiding. After the resolutions were passed, 
the session concluded at 8 p. m. 

The first resolution which was passed unanimously urged the Government to 
repeal forthwith the Criminal Tribes Act. The resolution stated that the Criminal 
Tribes Act was “an inhuman piece of legislation, derogatory to the honour of the 
state and against human dignity.” The resolution urged that the so-called criminal 
tribes, especially Kallars and Maravars of the South and Yanadis, Dommeries and 
Babaras of Andhra, constituted, in historical times, rich martial material and 
formed the backbone of the armies under Cholas and Yizinanagar Kings. 

Mr. N F. Qaiiapathi, Secretary, Madras Hindu Maha Sabha moved the above 
resolution which was seconded by Mr. Sivananda, Secretary, Madura Branch of 
the Sabha. . 

Weaviistg of Defensive Weapon 

The next resolution, which was moved by Mr. S, Srinivasa Aiyar, Advocate, 
Madras, called upon every Hindu and every member of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
to wear religiously in public as part of his dress, some defensive weapon in token 
of his new role as a soldier in the cause of freedom and Dharma and as a mark 
of repudiation of the un-Hindu and suicidal doctrine of Gandhian non-violence. 

Mr. i?ao seconded the resolution, which was further supported 

by Messrs. Seetharamayya, Manoranjan Chowdry, Srinivasaraghava Iyengar and 
Sanjeeva Kao of Bangalore. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Unemployment among Hindus 

The next resolution ran as follows “Tlie Hindu Maha Sabha views with 
alarm the increasing unemployment among the Hindus in India and urges upon 
all Hindu employers and other Hindus to give preference to Hindus in appointing 
their employees and to help Hindus to start cottage and other industiies to mitigate 
the situation and urges all Hindus to buy from Hindu firms and dealers. 

This resolution was moved by Mr. Sanat Kumar Roy Choudhry and seconded 
by Mr. Mahalinga Aiyar, and passed unanimously. 

Mahasabha’s Programme 

The immediate programme of the Hindu Mahasabha was laid down in another 
resolution which ran as follows 
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‘'The immediate programme of the Hindu Mahasabha is hereby declared 
to be as tollows : 

“(a) To secure entry for as many Hindu recruits as possible into the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. 

“(b) To utilise all facilities that are being thrown open to get our people 
trained into military, mechanics and manufacture of up-to-date war materials. 

“(c) To try to make militaiy training compulsory in colleges and high schools. 

“(d) To intensify the organisation of the Ram Sena. 

“(e) To join the Civic Guaid movement and Air Eaid precaution organisation 
with a view to enabling our own people to defend against foreign invasion or 
internal anarchy provided always, that the Civic Guards aie not used against 
any patriotic political movements in India or in any activities detrimental to the 
legitimate interests of the Hindus. 

“(t) To start new industries on large scale to capture the market where fo- 
reign competition is found eliminated. 

“(g) To boycott foreign articles to defeat the entry of new foreign competitors. 

“(h) To set on foot an all-India movement to secure the correct registration, 

in the coining Census, of the popular strength of the Hindus including Tribal 

Hindus such as Santhals, Gqncls, Bhills, etc. and to secure their enlistment as 
Hindus instead of as Animists or Hill Tribes and by taking every other step 
necessary to secure the object in view. 

“These few items will suflice to illustrate the lines on which the Hindu san- 
gatanists all over India should concentrate their attention in near future.” 

Mr. Savarlcar, moving the resolution from the chair, said that the 
resolution was self-explanatory and that he did not propose to make a speech 

except to say that the programme would serve as a guidance to those Maha 

Sabhaites who for some reason or other were unable to paiticipate in direct action 
the Sabha might launch. 

Mr. Savarkar stressed the need to set on foot an All -India movement to secure 
accurate registiation in the coming census, so that the true strength of the Hindus 
might be recorded. He also emphasised that to whatever sub-caste they belonged 
they should register as Hindus only, so that even tribal Hindus might be enlisted 
as Hindus and not as animists or hill tribes. 

Mr. Deshpande spoke on the importance of the Earn Sena Volunteer Corps. 

Ihe resolution was passed without discussion. 

The abolition of the rule for reciuitment to the Indian Army on the basis of 
martial and non-martial classes was urged by anotner resolution which also stated 
that the Hindu community in every Province should get in the array representation 
not below its proportionate numerical strength. 

The sixth resolution of the day which was also passed without discussion or 
opposition stated that the Hindu Education Trusts should be formed in each Pro- 
vince with the object of safeguarding Hindu culture by managing Hindu educational 
institutions where broad basic Hindu culture should be imparted in addition to 
usual curricula of studies and by taking stc]^s to see that other schools were 
not established in predominantly Hindu areas by way of competition with the object 
of proselytisation. 

By another resolution, it was resolved to appoint a committee to consider the 
amended design of the Swastika symbol of the Hindu Maha Sabha Flag in view of 
the fact that the Swastika symbol at present did not proceed right to left which 
was the ancient approved manner. 

EBMOVAL of UNTOTJCnABILITY 

Mr. Savarlcar moved fiom the chair the eighth resolution recommending all 
Hindus to intensify their elTorts to remove XJn touch ability from the Hindu fold by 
educating Hindu public opinion and adopting eflective measures in giving the 
so-called Untouchables equal, social, civil, religious and public rights along with 
all other Hindus. Mr. Savarkar stressed that the fundamental principle of the 
Maha Sabha was to treat all Hindus alike and appealed to the Sanatanists to 
concede equal rights to Untouchables in all public affairs. 

Captain D. L. Fatwardhan next moved a resolution recommending various 
Provincial Sabhas to take steps to start Naval Flying and Military Schools 
wherever possible. The resolution was passed without discussion. 

Eecruitment to the Army 

The Conference also adopted the following resolutions, which were put from 
the Chair and passed unanimously ; 
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“That every effort should be made to bring pressure to bear upon the Central 
Government to abolish the rule of recruitment to the Indian Army on the basis 
of martial and non-martial classes and that the Hindu community in every 
province should get representation in the army not below its propoitionate numeri- 
cal strength. 

“That Hindu educational trusts be formed in each Province with the object 
of safeguarding Hindu culture by managing Hindu educational institutions where 
broad and basic Hindu culture will be imparted in addition to the usual curricula 
of studies and by taking steps to see that other schools are not established 
in predominantly Hindu areas by way of competition with the object of 
proselytisation.” 

A committee was appointed to recommend an amended Swastika sign to the 
Maha Sabha Flag in view of the fact that the present sign did not appear to be of 
the ancient approved type. 

The Conference recommended to the Hindus to intensify their efforts to 
remove untouchability from the Hindu fold by educating the Hindu public and 
taking effective measures as outlined in the previous conferences to give the so- 
called untouchables equal social, civil and religious public rights along with all 
other Hindus. ^ 

In speaking on this resolution, the President said that so far as private 
opinion on. the question was concerned, they would not trouble their Sanatanist 
friends, many of whom had already joined the Mahasabha. For instance, they 
would not ask His Holiness the fiankaracharya of Jyothirmutt, who was present 
with them,^ to come with them to the home of an untouchable. But those who 
were convinced about the need of removing untouchability by their own example 
should be allowed to put them into practice. In public life, in schools, conveyances, 
roads and trains and councils and courts, which were conducted from out of the 
taxes paid by all, they should not observe untouchability. But they would not 
indict the removal of untouchability on any Sanatani brother by force. They wanted 
to secure the removal of untouchability by persuasion and not by coercion. 

The^ next resolution appealed to the Hindus in villages to have closer inter- 
communication with the so-called untouchables by allowing their habitations to 
be close to those of the caste-Hindus as that was the only way to counteract 
the danger from Muslim and Christian Missionaries. 

The Conference recorded its strong protest against *‘the communal and reaction- 
ary policies of the Hyderabad and Bhopal States and the regular campaign that 
is allowed to go on in the said States for the extermination of Hindu religion, 
race and culture^ with the wilful connivance of the State officials, who are pre- 
dominantly Muslims, in the exhibition of communal hatred or inditoence towards 
Hindus as those which took place at Hyderabad, Bidar and Nanded and Kiilti 
where Hindus were murdered, their shops looted and their temples defiled.” 

This resolution was moved by Veer Yeshwant Eao Joshi and seconded by Mr. 
K, F. Sitaramayya and passed unanimously. 


Natal & Military Schools 

The last resolution recommended to the various Provincial Sabhas to take 
steps to start naval, flying and military^ schools wherever possible and appioved of 
the efforts made by the Karnatak Provincial Sabha in that direction. 

President's concluding Speech 

T British Government not to believe that they could rnle 

India by depending on the Muslim _ alone and an appeal to Muslims to make 
common cause with the Hindus in their own interest were made by Mr. F. D. 
Savarkar^ President in his concluding speech , 

that as a result of this session, the Hindu Mahasabha 
movement had come to stay m the Madras Presidency. The session would also 
remain memorable for many years to come because of the resolution they had 
passed by which they had determined to launch a campaign of direct action in 
^e the response j^om the Government to their demands was not satisfactory. 
That resolution did not mean that they were adopting a plan of going to jail. If 
arrested they must go to ]ail. Already there were men in the Mahasabha who had 
been arrested for anti-wai* speeches. But going to jail was not their goal. They 

k3ma“te.iTpotSfy leTal“®‘'“^ ^^ necessarily be 

Continuing, Mr, bavarkar said that he would like to make an appeal to the 
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Government, In his negotiations with him he had always found the present Viceroy 
extremely patient and. considerate in listening to the other side, though remaining 
firm as a rock. He himself had tried to remain firm as a rock as the head of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha. Nevertheless, the negotiations were most cordial. The men 
who conducted the present Government knew the Hindu Maha Sabha very well. 
The British Government should know once for all that they could no longer rule 
India by depending on the Muslims alone. The Muslims might constitute 75 per 
cent in the Army and might have organisations like the Khaksars. But he would 
remind them of the story of the frog which bloated itself to death. The Muslim 
should in their own interests be fiiendly with the Hindus, if they wanted to have 
any connection with India. Let it be remembered that before the British came to 
India the Hindus had defeated the Muslims in a hundred battles ; not the Indian 
IMuslims alone, but the Arabs and the Pathans. As he had had occasion to tell the 
Viceroy, the Muslims compared to the Hindus^ were absolutely weak and should 
piove a broken reed to Englishmen when the time came for proving their mettle. 
He, therefore, appealed to the British and India Governments to remember that if 
they wanted to have an alliance with India, the only body which could deliver the 
goods was the Hindu Maha Babha and not the Muslims or the Congress. Everyday 
some Congressmen were coming to the Maha Sabha camp, but none went form the 
Maha Sabha to the Congress. He would like to tell the Government, now that 
Hindu-dom was awakening and a new power was coming into existence, that it 
would pay the British to satisfy their demands, which they had made in very 
reasonable terms. For the industrialisation and militaiisalion of Hindustan they 
wanted the help of Englishmen, even as Japan had required the help of foreign 
technical men. That would also help in strengthening the Empire. Thus, so far 
as industrialisation and militaiisation were concerned, they could tread the same 
path. There could be an alliance just like the one between Hitler and Stalin. If 
the Government failed to respond, then the people would have to act. He hoped the 
people would not fail. 

There was great need, Mr. Savarkar went on, for the Hindu Maha Sabha 
movement being well organised in Madras Presidency, though there were some 
people who said there was no necessity for such a movement here. One limb of 
the body could not remain dead to the feelings of pain or pleasure felt by other 
limbs of the body. Similarly they could not be oblivious to the sufferings expeiien- 
ced by Hindus in the Frontier Province and elsewhere. While Muslims and 
Christians were so well organised that if a single member of their community 
suffered the whole community raised their protest, the Hindus suffered like orphans. 
It was to remedy such a state of things that they wanted the Hindu Maha Sabha 
to be strengthened. They should help by all means the administration of the States 
ruled by Hindu rules and not weaken them, as some short-sighted people attempted 
to do. They must remember that those Stales "weie the bulwaiks of Hindu interests, 
especially as the Muslim States were in no mood to promote Hindu interests. In 
this connection he appealed to the ruling dynasty of Mysore to safegurad the inte- 
rests of Hindus. He pointed out that Muslims, who formed only 5 or 6 per cent 
of the population there, were represented in the army to the extent of 40 or 50 per 
cent while the high offices held by Mufilims in the Government were out of all 
proportion to their numerical strength. He hoped that the lesson of past history 
would not be lost on the rulers of the State. 

In conclusioni, he made a fervent appeal to the Hindus to be alive to the new 
spirit of Hindu-dom and to be prepared to make every sacrifice necessary for the 
achievement of their ideals. 

Amid shouts of “Hindu Dharma-ld-Jai” and “Hindustan for Hindu’^ which 
reverberated through the Conference paudal, the Conference terminated. 


P 



The All India Hindu League 

First Session — Lucknow — 27th. & 28lh, July 1940 

The Welcome Address 


The first ‘ session of the All-India Hindu League met at the Ganga Prasad 
Verma Memoiial Hall, Lucknow, on the 27lh. July 1940 under the piesidontship 
of Mr, M, S. Aney, (Central), A large inimber of delegates from different 

parts of the country were present. 

Deliveiing the inaugural address, Eai Bahadur Kmnvar Guru Naram, hony. 
general secretary of the League, said that only a pan-Indian national govoinment 
would be able to attend to the work of equipping the nation to meet an 
international situation which affected India intimately and maintained that to 
India British connexion was necessary and consistent with national freedom. He 
stressed that neither freedom could be obtained nor independence retained without 
adequate and proper national defence. 

Dr. Sir J. P, Snvastava, president, reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates said ; 

We are meeting at a time of grave ciisis both in the international situation 
and in our home affairs. The one lesson that we have learnt from the progress 
of this war of attrition is that the days of small states are gone. Stupendous 
resources are necessary to stand up to the forces of aggression. We in India aie 
fortunately placed that way. Comprising as we do one-fifth of the world’s total 
population we can, after the necessary mobilization of our existing and potential 
resources, hold our own against any totalitarian state. Dismember the countiy 
and it will be at the mercy of any invading power. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion alone should be sufficient incentive for unity among the peoples of Hindustan. 
The logic of the situation is so clear that it is difficult to understand the mentality 
of those Muslim League leaders who have raised today the cry of Pakistan. 

Financial Aspect oe Paicistan 

Assuming for the moment that this absurd demand has the backing of the 
majority of Muslims in the countiy and the Hindus are weak enough to agree 
to it, what would be the result of this partition at least in one direction. Lest I 
am accused of seeing things through the distorting lense of communalism, I shall 
only repeat what a Muslim provincial ex-Premier has said on the subject. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux’s masteily analysis of the Pakistan scheme still remains 
unrefuted. The total revenue of proposed Pakistan would not exceed Es. 16 or 17 
croies, all of which is required for daily administration. And it the railways and 
customs and other central revenues of Pakistan’s share yield, say another five or 
six or even ten crorcs of net surplus the whole of it will not be enough to maintain 

the defence of the unit against external invasions and to satisfy the inteiest 

charges and other liabilities. It is true the unit, if allowed a peiiod of peace and 
prosperity, may develop its industries and build up like Czechoslovakia a decent 
enough position and defence force, but why should it be assumed that the rest of 
India will all this time stand still and so would the traiisborder neighbours 

including Eussia, and their resources would not be put to the best use. Who then 

will defend this unit against Eussia or Afghanistan in the meanwhile in case a 
new builder of a Eussian or any other empire lises ? If the British are asked 

to hold this baby until it is strong enough to stand on its own legs, in the first 

place what is the ‘quid pro qou’, and m the second, what is this smoke screen of 
an independent sovereign and Islamic State for ? 

Home Truths 

This is so far as the financial aspect of the scheme is concerned. I do not 
propose to cover the familiar ground of the other manifest objections to the scheme 
but I cannot refrain from saying a few home truths to those who have been 
preaching the two-nation theory for partition. Whether they like it or 
not the fact remains that the Indian Muslims are not, and will not 

be regarded as a separate nation by their co-religionists abroad. They are 

Indians and they should be proud of their nationality. As Khan 
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Bahadur Allah Bux pointed out in his speech at the Azad Mus- 
lim Conference held at Delhi, the majority of the 80 milioii Indian Muslims, 
who are descendants of the eailicr inhabitants of India, aie in no sense other than 
sons of the soil with the Dravulian and Aryan. Every Muslim going on pilgiimage 
to the holy Mecca is invariably described as ‘Hindi’ by every Arab and all Indian 
Muslims are similarly known as Hindustani in Iran and Afghanistan and as 
Indians throughout the world. 

Lucknow Poet 

I am ashamed to confess that it was here in this city, that the fiist step to 
Pakistan was taken. I am referring to the Lucknow Pact which was entered into 
to win the support of Muslims. Valuable Hindu inteiests were sacrificed for a 
short-lived political unity. It was loigottcn that there could be no lasting or 
honourable settlement of the Hiiidu-Muslim pioblem based on a policy of surrender. 
In our anxiety to please the IMuslims we agreed to sacrifice certain valuable poli- 
tical right and to concede a piinciplc which has done more mischief than anything 
else. Ihat, as might have been expected, has only served to stitFen the Muslim 
deinands. With the passage of time the Muslim leadeis modelled their conduct on 
that of Oliver Twist always asking for ‘a little more’. This w^as the direct result 
of the Lucknow Pact. 1 have respect for the premier Hindu political paity, viz., 
the Congress, but 1 wish in all humility to submit to it and to its worthy leaders 
that the policy it is pin suing to ‘buy up’ the support of the Muslims is fraught 
with immense danger not only to the Hindus but to the countiy as a whole. 
How can the Congress hope for anything but a rift in an alliance in which the 
motivating power for one party is, to put it bluntly, greed ? The Muslims did 
not join the Congress because they were enamoured of its political programme, 
but because they expected to get more out of it at the expense of the Hindus 
than fiom the British Government, The reason assigned by a Muslim member of 
the old Bengal Legislative Council for joining the Swarajya Party gives a clear 
picture of the working of the Muslim mind. Did not the whole Muslim community, 
he said, ‘co-operate with the Government long enough ? Did not the Muslims of 
India remain aloof from the Congress and other political agitations from the time 
of Sir Sayed Ahmed Have they received their just rights and recognition from the 
Government I It is an open secict that they have all been treated as beggars, a 
race ot hewers of wood and diawers of water. The homily of self help was preached 
to them in season and out of season by successive Governors. Did they not side 
with the Government dining the Anti-partition agitation ? And what was their 
reward ? They were thrown overboard unexpectedly and left at the mercy of the 
community against which they revolted to please the Government.’ This discloses 
the motive which actuated the Muslims to come to a temporary under- 
standing with the Congiess. In its anxiety to keep the Muslims in good humour 
the Congiess has continued giving in to the ever-inci easing demands of this 
community. In this province while the Congress was in power, the Publicity 
department of the Government broadcast thousands of leaflets, slating openly that 
in order to placate the Muslims ordexs had been issued^ banning arati and the 
blowing of couches in servcral Hindu temples m the districts. Is not the present 
Muslim demand for partition the logical conclusion of this mistaken policy 
pursued by the Congress which is financed mostly by the Hindus ? In fact I am 
Lrpnsed at the moderation of tho Muslim demand. Knowing the inherent weakness 
of the Congress position they should have asked not for partition but for hegemony 
over the whole country. 

AZAD-JiNNAH OORKESrONDBNCE 

Some Congressmen —T do not assail their motive— have said that they have 
no objection to the reestablishment of Muslim rule lin India. I beg of you to 
ponder over the implications of such a statement. The latest exhibition of the 
Muslim League president’s mentality as contained in his notorious telegram to 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ought to serve as an eyeopener to all of us. Theie is, 
however, one thing in Mr. Jinnah’s retort with which I am m complete agreement, 
and that is that no communal settlement is possible when both negotiators are 
Muslims. He should have added that the Hindu Mahasabha is alone in a posi- 
tion to negotiate for the Hindus and the man m whom 2p0 million^ 
supreme faith at the moment is Veer Savarkar. God willing, the Hindu M^asabha 
will yet save the Hindu rights and I sincerely appeal to my Hindu , Congress 
frienas to strengthen that organization by backing it in all matters pertaining to the 
communal settlement. 
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Coming Census 

Talking of millions reminds me of the coming census operations. Democracy 
is to a veiy large extent dependent on the conn ling of heads. During the last 
census the Congress did irreparable damage to tlie Hindu cause by obliterating 
house-numbers in Hindu mohallas and threatening Hindu villagers with social 
ostracism if they did not boycott the census opeiations. The result, as you know, 
has been disastious. The majority community has at places been placed at a 
permanent disadvantage by this incorrect recoiding of its numbers. It is the duty 
of every Hindu to see that the mistakes of the past are not repeated. Our 
future status depends on the correct figure of our total population. This is 
an issue over which there can be no possible difference of opinion among the dif- 
fernent castes and sub-castes of our community. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Yaishyas 
and Sudras are all Hindus and unless they stand together against the encioachment 
of their rights they shall all be reduced to the status of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in their own country. The Hindu League which has been formed 
with the permission of the Mahasabha, is intended to serve as a common platform 
for all Hindus, irrespective of caste and creed, to oppose the Pakistan scheme 
and to see to it that the Hindu interests aio properly looked after in the coming 
census. 

Presidential Address 

A note of warning against the dangers of the ‘fratricidal scheme of Pakistan’, 
an appeal for unity at the present ciitical iuncturc, a reiteration of the one-nation 
theory and a plea for a policy of benevolent neutrality towaids the Indian States, 
were the keynotes of the presidential address delivered by Mr. M. 8 Aney^ M.l.a. 

The president made a rapid survey of the international situation and passed on 
to a discussion of the situation in India which he described as a house divided 
against itself. The Congress had been wakened by disclaimers from the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Muslim League. Holding that our helplessness can be over- 
come by our determination to stand united, Mr. Aney appealed to the majoiiiy 
community to shoulder the responsibility for shaping our destiny. 

‘The first and foremost idea that must dominate and guide the activities of 
all the sections of the Indian population, if they want to be a free nation, is that 
India or Hindustan is one whole indivisible nation.’ He called upon the Hindus 
who wanted to stand for the fulfilment of the ideal of the Indian nation, namely, 
Hindustan, to oppose with all their strength every attempt to divide and vivisect 
the Indian nation. 

Indian States and Congress 

Urging the need for the restoration of confidence in the minds of 
the princes, the president said that it was unfortunate that the giowth 
of the conception of an Indian democratic state is viewed wdth great 
suspicion and fears by the ruling princes. The main reason for this 
was the socialistic and coramunalistic bent of mind of some of the 
leading politicians who play a very important part in the Congiess poli- 

tics. He had no hesitation in saying that the sudden departure made by 
the Congress in its traditional policy of neutrality in regard to the ad- 
ministration of native States was a blunder. And the direct participa- 
tion of the first rank Congress politicians like Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Dr. Pattabhi Seethaiamayya and Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj in the 

agitation carried in certain States was a still greater unpardon- 
able blunder. But the most deplorable feature of this agitation which has caused 
an almost irreparable wrong to the united India was the part played by Mahatma 
Gandhi himself. Mr. Aney then alluded to his fast at Eajkot. 

The president declared that the Congress must definitely repudiate the 
socialistic doctrine and declare that in the scheme of independent India the order 
of the princes and ruling chiefs have got a place of honour and that it is definitely 
opposed to the principles of setting up the people of the native States against their 

rulers. What we wanted to achieve in British India was the establishment of the 

sovereignty of the people. The form of government may be republican, totalitarian 
or even monarchic, but the independence of the States is a recognized fact. This 
attitude of benevolent neutrality towards the native States was subject to one 
exception. If they found that the administration in any native State was perversely 
persisting in the pursuit of a fatal policy of racial or communal discrimination, he 
would insist on Indian publicmen giving up their policy of neutrality and using 
all means of persuasion against such a State to abandon this path. 
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Tixrning to Pakistan, he said, ‘Nothing will be more fatal to India than the 
recognition in any foim of the fratricidal scheme of Pakistan. It will be neither 
in the interests of the Mahomedans, nor those of the Hindus. It will undoubtedly 
be the beginning of the end of both.’ 

Refuting the two-nation theory, Mr. Aney stressed that from the earliest 
times to the days of the Maratha empire we find that the Indian people have 
cherished the ideal of integrity of Bharata^arsha as a common motherland of all. 
The customs and usages of the Hindus and their entire social, cultural and 
political life has the idea of one India as its basis. If India is to be divided into 
two different nations under two different political powers, the whole fabric of 
Hindu culture stands in danger of being destroyed. No Hindu can give his 
consent to any scheme of this kind. 

He recorded a protest against Pan-Islamism which, he said, had the definite 
object of bringing the Asiatic nations like India and Buima under the influence 
of Islamic cultuie and Islamic religion. He drew a compaiison between the 
demand for a ‘homeland’ or ‘national home’ by the Mahomedans with the demand 
of the Jews for a national home in Palestine and asked whether the one was not 
as outrageous as the other. According to Mr. Aney the Pakistan scheme was 
conceived not in a spirit of construction but of destruction. He then proceeded 
to deal with the practical difficulties of the scheme, namely, the presence of 
predominantly Hindu populations in certain areas in the Punjab and Bengal, the 
possible migiation of moneyed Hindus from Pakistan, the financial difficulties 
which would arise in the case of deficit provinces and the possibility of conflict 
between these so-called independent communal states. 

Congress and Hindus 

Mr. Aney criticized the Congress for conniving at the wrong done to the 
Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal and the Hindu community generally which has 
accelerated the pace of the process of disunion and ’4®terioration of the spirit of 
nationalism. He then dealt with the disabilities of the Hindus in the various parts 
of the country. 

Programme for Hindu League 

Concluding, Mr. Aney chalked out a programme of work for the Hindu 
Leaguers, who, he said, should give a proper lead to their countrymen and 
co-religionists at this critical hour. He urged them to stand for peace and 
peaceful methods and organize the Hindus as a body with a clear conception of 
the gieat duty and responsibility which they had to shoulder. The principles laid 
down by the League of Nations will be fully recognized and applied in the solution 
of the problems relating to minorities in India with such adaptation as the special 
circumstances in India may require. The Hindus must also start a movement 
of volunteer organization or support the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh. Every 
effort must be made to destroy untouchability and raise the economic education and 
moral level of the depressed classes. 

The Hindus, he concluded, must unhesitatingly assume the responsibility of 
protecting their country. If this result can be achieved only by cooperation with 
the authorities in their efforts for the success of this war the Hindus, he declared, 
should cooperate. They had to do it more in their own national interests than in 
those of our rulers. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day—- Lucknow— 28th.. July 1940 
Muslim Separatist Tendencies 

The open session of the League met again at Lucknow on the next day, the 
28th. July 1940 under the presidency of Mr. if. S. Aney. A fairly big gathering of 
delegates and visitors was present* 

On a motion from the chair it was resolved that the League viewed with 
anxiety the present political situation complicated by the communal demands and 
the separatist tendencies of the Muslim League and called upon every organization 
in the country to direct the nation’s energy into a common channel and promote 
unity among all its sections, groups and parties, 

Pakistan 

By another resolution the League condemned the Pakistan scheme as entirely 
anti-Indian and suicidal and trusted that all those who looked upon India as their 
motherland and wished to preserve its culture and integrity would make every 

37 
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sacrifice and ofier the stoutest opposition to the scheme of partitioning India into 
communal blocks. It called upon the Congress, the Forward Bloc, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the^ Liberal Federation and other political bodies to face it by united 
counsel and action, 

Mr. B. C* Chatterjee of Calcutta, moving the resolution, reiterated the deter- 
mination of the Hindus to fight this scheme which he characterized as an attempt 
to violate something which was inviolable — the indivisibility and integrity of the 
country. Dewan Bahadur Barbilas Sarda, seconding the resolution, alluded to 
Khan Bahadur Allah Bux^s analysis of the scheme and dealt with its impracticability 
on financial and other grounds. 

Census of Hindus 

A third resolution authorized the president Mr. M, S. Aney^ to take all 
necessary steps in connection with the organization ot the anti-Pakistan movement 
and the correct recording of facts in regard to the Hindu community in the ensu- 
ing census operations in India. On the suggestion of Dr, Eadhakumud Mukherjee 
it was further pointed out that it was scientifircally wrong to describe the 
aboriginal people of India numbering over 30 milions as followers of an undefined 
tribal religion and that they should oe described as Hindus in accordance with the 
results of anthropological enquiries, 

Communal Award 

The League by another resolution urged the abolition of the Communal Award 
as it hampered the healthy growth of nationalism, interfered with the harmonious 
relations netween the different communities and jeopardised peace and tranquility 
in the country and culminated in the Pakistan movement. 

Dr. Eadhakumud Miikerjee^ moving it, held that the Award was absolutely 
inconsistent with any form of democracy or responsible government and Indians should 
ask for its immediate cancellation. He stressed the fundamental unity of the 
country and added that India and Hinduism were organically related like body 
and soul. 

Untouohability 

A resolution on untouchability moved by Pandit Baj Nath Kunzru enjoined 
on Hindus the duty of doing everything in their power and adopting all practical 
measures to eradicate untouchability and to promote equality and fraternity between 
caste Hindus and the scheduled classes. Pandit Kunzru declared that untouch- 
ability was a blot on Hinduism and should be eradicated forthwith. 

Dr. Maneckchand Jataveer^ M.L.A., of Agra, representative of the scheduled 
classes, made an impassioned appeal for equitable treatment to his community. 
Through defections from Hinduism and embracing other faiths the Hindu 
population during 1891 to 1931, he said, had declined by 11 per cent., and if 
measures were not taken to conserve their numbers in another five centuries they 
would perish completely . 

By another resolution the League resolved that with a view to securing 
maximum efficiency and avoiding friction steps should be taken for the cooperation 
of all Hindu volunteer organisations in the country after the model of the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh founded by the late Dr. Hedgewar. 

Nazmsm 

A resolution sponsored by Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer recorded an unqualified 
condemnation of the spirit of Nazism as being completely opposed to the Hindu 
traditions and a menace to civilisation and the freedom of nations. The League 
asked Britain immediately to declare India a Dominion based on the Statute of 
Westminster with a view to securing her maximum effort and cooperation in the 
task of defeating Nazism. 

Mr. Ranqa Iyer asked the gathering to battle for universal freedom so that 
the Indo-British Commonwealth of Nations which leaders foresaw would be an 
important unity in a world federation. 

The League opined that Hindi should be recognised as the inter-provincial 
language of India and Devan agiri as the script for eveiy province in India. 

Nationalisation of Army 

Another resolution moved by Eai Bahadur Sukhdeo Behari Misra was passed 
holding that the question of self-government was indissolubly bound up with the 
question of national defence and therefore urging his Majesty’s Government and the 
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Government of India to take immediate steps to nationalise all the arms of Indian 
defence, namely, army, navy and the air force. An amendment by Dr. Sir J. P, 
Srivastava was accepted asking for enrolment of Hindus including Sikhs in as 
large numbers as possible so as to secure the preponderance ot the majority 
community in the future national army of the country. Mi. Ranga Iyer supporting 
stressed that Hindus in the army should have a strength proportionate to their 
population. 

President’s Concluding Remarks 

Mr. M, 8, Aney, in the course of his concluding remarks, made a moving 
appeal for unity among the various Hindu organizations in the country. There 
was no antagonism or contrariety of interests between the Mahasabha and the 
Hindu League. The latter was designed to devote all its energies to the task of 
combating the Pakistan movement. As long as there was a single Hindu alive in 
this country, he said, they would resist the intioduction of the scheme. 

Mr. Aney drew a picture of the ancient gloiy of Hindusthan. emphasising the 
conception of the, immortality of the soul and the indestructability or the Hindu 
religion and Hindu ideas. Heie, in India, he said, theie was untold wealth waiting 
to be tapped. It was a land teeming with waiiiors— the descendants of heroes 
who fought the battle of Kurukshetia. They were a nation pulsating with life 
and vigour and yet the authoiities were not harnessing these resources in men and 
money. He hoped that they would now wake up to a realisation of these facts 
and nationalise the aimy. By nationalisation he meant not lecruiting of some 
more men from the so-called martial classes but raising them from all the provin- 
ces and from all classes of the population, so that the force thus raised would be 
national in eveiy sense of the term. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Resolutions — New Delhi — 12th. & 13th. October 1940 

The 'Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League concluded its two-day 
session at New Delhi on the 13th. Oct. 1940 after passing seven moie resolutions. 

The committee differs from the opinion of the Congiess Working Committee 
embodied in the resolution passed at Bombay, which has “failed to take a realistic 
view of the situation and give a correct lead to the country at this critical 
hour. 

“The hope of the political emancipation of the Indian people depends on the 
defeat of the totalitarian forces and the success of the British people with whom 
their fate is indissolubly bound. The war has now reached a state when the 
Indian people can no longer afford to be indifferent to the vital problem of India’s 
defence. The adequate preparation of the Indian nation for her national defence 
is a matter of vital importance to them.” 

The committee promises the Government active co-operation and parti- 
cipation in their effort at India’s defence. 

Referring to the Viceroy’s declaration of August 8, the committee declares 
that the scheme and proposals outlined in the declaration have failed to give 
satisfaction to the progressive political parties in the country as they hold out 
neither any tangible and definite promise of the inaguration of a Dominion form 
of Government at the end of the war nor the introduction of an element of respon- 
sibility in any form in the present Central Government immediately. 

The committee also expresses their satisfaction at the firm stand taken by 
the Viceroy in dealing with the “extravagant and arrogant demands” made by Mr, 
M. A, Jinnah, in regard to the representation of the Moslem League on the 
“still-born” expanded Council and the Advisory Council. 

Resoluticms— New Delhi — 17th. November 1940 

The position of Hindus in Sind and the Punjab and the grievances with 
regard to the census in certain provinces, were among the subjects dealt with in re- 
solutions passed at Delhi on the 17th. November 1940 by the^ working committee of 
the All India Hindu League with Mr. AT. S, Aney in the chair. 

The Committee expressed horror and indignation at the continued murder of 
Hindus and their loss of property and urged the Government of Sind to put down’ 
the crimes and restore a sense ot security. It also requested the Governor-General to 
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exercise his discretionary powers and failing immediate restoration of law and order 
to suspend the Constitution. ’ 

In view of the helplessness of the Hindus in the provinces, the Oommiltee 
recommended to the Governor to be libeial in granting them arms licences. 

The Committee declared that the political, economic and cultural rights of 
the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab aie being systematically trampled underfoot 
by the Unionist Ministry and resolved to appoint a committee of enquiry to renort 
on how Hindus and Sikhs are faring in the province. ^ 

The Committee recorded its protest against the attempt of census officers 
particularly in the Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar rnd Oiissa to pievent 
the aboriginal tnbes like, Gonds, Mundas, etc., from declaiing themselves as 
Hind^us, although their customs, manners, usages, historic associations, modes of 
worship and religious observances are mainly akin to, if not identical to, those 
of the Hindus. 

The Hindu League also protested, against the instructions issued by the Bengal 
Ministry to the effect that only the Hindu population of the piovince be required 
to record their division and sub-division of castes and classes, while the local Muslims 
without mentioning their respective classes and divisions, such as, Sunnis and 
Shias. 


The Berar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Second Session — Amraoti — 19th. October 1940 

The Presidential Address 

‘The Hindu Mahasabha is vitally interested in creating enthusiasm iu the 
country for war efforts and in organizing its defence on a wide basis and on 
modern and up-to-date lines,’ observed Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji, presiding 
over the second session of the Berar Provincial Hindiisabha Conference, held at 
Amraoti on the 19th. October 1940. 

Sir Manmatha Nath added that the Hindu Mahasabha had no faith in non- 
violence and non- cooperation, which it regarded as sterile and non-constructive. It 
was prepared whole-heartedly and sincerely to woik in cooperation with those to 
be ruled by whom it was the destiny of their country now. ‘But such cooperation 
must be on honourable terms based on recognized principles of justice and equity 
and with due regard to the position of the Sabha and the crores of Hindus whom 
it represented. Independence must be the heart’s desire of all subject nations, and 
Hindus are no exception to the rule.^ Indeed, they wouhl be something less than 
human were they not imbued with the same dcsiie. But internal as well as 
external situations imperatively demand that we should, for the present, be satisfied 
with Dominion Status of the Westminster type. We regard the acquisition of that 
status as an immediate step of constitutional advance which is overdue, and w© 
want a clear and definite assurance that we shall get it within a strictly specified 
time-limit, not exceeding a year after the war. 

The speaker said that it was in the fitness of things that at this supreme 
hour of world crisis the Hindus should not sit idle and indifferent but should step 
is* conduct of some of the world powers had led mankind to think that 

Christianity had failed and to suspect that Buddhism in the form iu which it 
was in evidence in action had lost its cardinal principle of ahimsa. In this fateful 
hour of world history, Hindu India, which not only had to her credit supreme 
achievements in the domains of philosophy and spiritualism, but also produced a 
glorious record of solid work in building national life and civilization, must find 
her soul once more, must equip herself as an immense reservoir of indomitable 
energy, courage and strength, such as she was in days gone by when her sense of 
true humanity, her creative force and her inimitable culture were ideals for the 
rest of the world to emulate. Arising out of the pitfalls into which she has fallen, 
refusing to be lured by the siren call of a resplendent but false civilization and 
soulless culture, let Hindu India rise once again to her full stature/ 

European War 

E^ferring to the war in Europe, Sir Manmatha Nath said : ‘The three 
.European dictators, in spite' of theit differences on essential points as votaries 
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respectively, of Nazism, Fascism and Communism, have found it possible to 
evolve a common foimula for pnisiiing luthless campaigns for self-aggrandisement, 
destroying human life and woi Id-civilization on a scale unprecedented and 
staggering. Two of them have forgotten their fundamental antagonism to each 
other, which was so pronounced at one time that one definitely sviore to destroy 
the other ; and now standing on a common platform they are dividing the spoils 
between themselves as partneis in a joint venture. Gone are the solemnity of 
pledges, sacredness of promise and seiioiisness of protestations. Most emphatic 
assurances have been given but only to gain time and lull opponents into a sense 
of security and only to be gone back upon as soon as it became opportune to do 
BO ; promise to be the god-father of a child to be both of the sovereign of a 
neighbouring state turned into an attack on and subjugation of his kingdom from 
which he had. to flee with his family for the safety of their lives ; secret pacts, 
undisclosed intentions, false piofessions have introduced a state of insecurity 
in nations as well as in individuals.' 

India’s Twofold Duty 

Detailing the latest development in the situation in the Far East, the speaker 
remarked that India, though for the moment comparatively remote from the actual 
theatre of war, could hardly hope to escape from the effects of this topsy-turvidom 
or remain nnatfected by the ravages that were being wrought by the world conflag- 
ration. ‘The collapse of the old order, whatever shape or form it may take, is 
bound to produce its repercussions and reactions in India. She has, therefore, a 
two-fold duty to perform : Firstly, she will have to react in relation to the world 
conditions and the world upheaval in such a way as to be able to preserve her own 
life and heritage. Next, possessing as she does one of the most, if not the most 
ancient culture and civilization, she has a duty to the bleeding, tottering world ; 
and she would be false to the eternal spirit of her culture and the undying soul of 
her civilization if she but turns her face away from the tortured soul of the world. 
To discharge this two-fold duty, she will, in the first place, have to put her own 
house in Older, and then to choose her own path and set heiself firmly on it— the 
path of strength and sanity and of progress and prosperity. In this critical period, 
in this woild-wide turmoil, in the quick-sands of her own rapidly changing 
conditions, a single false step, taken either inadvertently or deliberately, will involve 
her in a violent retrogression and will entirely undo the progiess of an age of patient 
toil or any victory in the stiuggle for freedom she may have so far achieved.’ 

Military Training 

He emphasized the need for adequate military training for Indians in up-to- 
date methods on a sufficiently large scale and not in a fashion which is not 
unjustifiably regarded as niggardly, Eecruitment, not by hundreds or thousands 
but by millions, should begin at once— recruitment not alone from classes regarded 
as martial but from those also whose lot had hitherto been to be stigmatised as 
nou-martial. 

Communal Award 

Speaking about the Communal Award, Sir Manwatha Nath said that it had 
instilled into public life an insidious poison whose virulence was increasing with 
the age it was acquiring. The speaker maintained that it was not an award at all. 
It did not, in truth, possess any of the essential elements, the fundamental requisites 
of an ‘award’— a legal term which presupposed a reference to an arbitration and an 
agreement to be bound by its term. 

Pakistan 

Eeferring to the Pakistan scheme and other schemes ‘for the communal 
division of Hindustan,’ Sir Manmatha Nath observed that the Hindu Mahasabha 
urged upon his Excellency the Viceroy that he should make a clear and definite 
declaration that he had not approved or accepted any proposal for the partition of 
India as demanded by the Moslem League. The sooner the declaiation was made, 
the better. 

Five Proposals 

He laid before the conference five proposals ^ which could quite easily be put 
into practice, to make all Hindus think ana feel in terms of a nation. In the first 
instance, effbrts should be made in a proper spirit to come to a solution on some 
agreed basis of the one great obstacle to their consolidation as one Hindu natloUf 
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Even if there was diveisity in creed and custom, the speaker saw no reason why 
they could not stand shoulder to shoulder under the Hindu flag. Secondly, came 
the question of the choice of a national script, a common language, which went a 
great way to foster unity. The speaker was inclined to the view that they should 
choose Nagari as the common script of Hindusthan. Hindi being the spoken 
language—not the Uiduized. Fersianized or Arabicized Hindi that they saw com- 
monly used, but the pure Sanskrit-nishtha Hindi untainted with foreign words and 
expressions. In the third place, every Hindu should make it a point in his pro- 
gramme of duties to do all he could in oider that the depletion of the cattle-wealth 
might be checked and lestricted. Fouithly, the temples and sacred places of 
Hindus, which weie the common bond of fellowship for them, should be restored 
to their orgiual order, purity and giandeur. And, fifthly, the Hindus of Hindusthan 
should never forget for a moment that they were parts of one indivisible whole, 
‘fragments of one great nation which Providence by the merest chance has separated 
and posted at different places— in India or outside India.^ 


The Mohakoshal Hindusabha Conference 

Fifth Session — Bilaspur — 7th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

The following are extracts fiom the presidential address of Dr. Shjatna 
Prassad Mookerjee delivered at the fifth session of the Mahakosala Provincial 
Hindu Sabha Conference held at Bilaspur on the 7th. December 1940 : — 

The Hindu Mahasabha was founded twenty-two years ago through the efforts 
of patriotic Hindus who where prominently associated with the India National 
Congiess. It did not |3erha|)B originally aim at entirely independent political 
organisation with a definite mission of its own— a role which the decree of Provi- 
dence has assigned to it during the last few years. It had included within its 
main programme many an important item of social and economic reform of vital 
moment to Hindu interests, but its political outlook had not during the fiist 
decade of its existence captured the mind of the people at large. The dream of an 
Indian nationhood which would comprise within itself men and women professing 
different religions, who regarded India as their common motheiland, had fired 
the imagination of generations of political thinkers and workeis in this country. 

I have nothing to say against this ideal for I believe that its consummation, if 
ever achieved, will be all to the good of our country. 

But as a matter of actual experience we have noticed that at least one big 
community residing in this country, namely, the Muslim, has not openly identified 
itself to any appreciable extent with this movement ; on the other hand, its demand 
for special tieatmenb, which was readily acceded to, originally made on the 
ground^ of educational and political backwardness, has now developed into 
an insistent call for the division of India on the basis of a ‘two nations’ 
theory and a claim for separate independent Muslim States within the 
boundaries of Hindusthan. If the Hindus of India during the last half a 
century had not attempted to arrive at a patched-up peace with the 
Muslim leaders but had boldly laid down their political programme, fully recognis- 
ing the fundamental rights of citizenship of all communities inhabiting this land, 
the situation would not have perhaps developed in its piesent acute form. The 
last quaiter of a centuiy had unconsciously imbued some of us with the belief 
that Indian freedom was unattainable except with the support of the Muslims 
of India. 

The time has now come when we should not only feel but declare unhesita- 
tingly that the liberation of our motheiland is capable of being accomplished with 
the united efforts of 28 crores of Hindus who regard this country as the holiest of 
holy land on this earth. If other communities join ns on the basis of a clear-cut 
national programme, safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests of all, we 
shall welcome such cooperation. But if they refuse to join us, we shall I'egard 
them as a definite obstacle in the path of the achievement of our goal and must 
strenuously prepare ourselves to win back our freedom by our own efforts. Our 
outlook in brief should be the attainment of Indian libeity with the support of 
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others if available on honourable terms, or without it, if the situation so demands. 
The infusion of strength into the Hindu mind on this basis has recently been and 
will continue to be a principal duty of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Government Attitude 

I do not for a moment ignore the fact that the present attitude of Muslims 

is largely due to the direct and indirect encouragement it has received from repre- 

sentatives of the British Government Whatever pro-British histoiians may like 
to assert the fact remains that the policy of ‘divide and rule’ was astutely nurtured 
by British diplomats and has helped to embitter communal feelings in this country 
to a much greater extent than would otherwise have been possible. The answer 
to this will not be given by pandering more and more to unjustifiable communal 
demands. The answer which a self-respecting India can give is to unite the 
Hindus and to make all parties feel that in spite of all diplomacy and separatist 
tendencies Indians are capable of reaching their goal by their own sacrifice and 
suffering. 

The recent speeches of the Secretary of State for India give us an ample 

indicatron of the true spirit that pervades the minds of those in whose hands the 

destinies of India today lie. That spirit is clearly anti-Hindu in character. We 
are reminded off and on of communal disharmony in India as the stumbling block 

in the way of further political progress. But have we heard a single word of 

contrition or of apology for the introduction of separate electorates and accepting 
it as a basis for the present Indian political structure ? The British Government 
is reluctant to transfer power to Indians for it apprehends that the Hindus, 

constituting 70 per cent, of the Indian population, would then have the dominant 
voice which leading Muslims would not be prepared to accept. It is open to 
Government to institute national electorates and leave administration in the 

provinces and at the centre to be run by majority parties who will be returned 
through such electorates with a mandate for giving effect to political programmes 
that transcend the bounds of sectional interest. It will not do that for it knows 
that the acceptance of joint electorates will ultimately reduce communal mis- 
understandings, lead to national solidarity and may sound the death-knell of 
British supremacy in India. At the same time it dare not allow representatives of 
the people coming through existing electorates to occupy positions of power and 
authority at the centre, for it knows that the majority of the people who will 
thus be returned to the legislature even through separate electorates must come 
from the Hindus who, whatever their party allegiance, will unite in removing the 
ever-tightening grip of the British Government on Indian affairs. 

Crocodile tears are shed for the alleged welfare of the minorities in India. 
May I ask that if forcible disruption or hamstringing of the majority is a new 
democratic principle which British statesmen have learnt to appreciate, why should 
they not apply it to their own country and do away with the Parliamentary 
constitution that gives legitimate power to the party that is backed by the majoiity 
to rule over the destinies of England ? Again, if an inordinate love of minority 
interests has temporarily absorbed the British mind, may I ask what persuaded 
Government to provide special electorates on a favouied scale for the Muslims in 
provinces where they were in a majority ? May I ask, again, why does it hesitate 
to do the barest acts of justice to the Hindu minorities in provinces such as Sind, 
the Punjab and Bengal where rightful interests of the Hindus are being daily 
trampled under foot ? When will British conscience be roused against the delibera- 
tely mischievous provisions of the Communal Award, designed to cripple the legi- 
tiinate rights of the Hindus, specially of the provinces I have just mentioned ? 

Will any one dare deny that the deliberate acts of murder of Hindus in Sind 
are signs and portents of a spirit of complete lawlessness against which no adequate 
protection has yet been given by the Government of the day ? If one single 
British life were lost through the acts of assassins, as hundreds of innocent 
Hindu lives have been lost during the last two yeais, not only would the British 
Lion have roared from one corner of India to the other but the whole Empire 
would have borne a witness to the shaking of its paws. In my own province acts 
of oppression affecting the honour of women, and the cultural, civic, religious and 
economic rights of Hindus are being systematically resorted to, resulting in a 
recent demand by the Hindus for the suspension of the Constitution. The British 
Government is preserving an attitude of stolid silence and of unconcealed 
indifference that gives the lie direct to any genuine claim on its part for preserva- 
tion of the interests of minorities. To-day none can deny that even the Pakistan 
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scheme has received at least indirect support from responsible and influential 
persons who speak on behalf of the British Government from time to time. It is 
significant that this nefaiious proposal has not been^ disapproved much less 
condemned in any of the official pronouncements recently issued either from India 
or from England. To-day, as I said, the policy is to curb and destroy the power and 
influence of the Hindus by depriving them of their legitimate rights and privileges. 

Congress and Mahasabha 

There is much that is common between the ideal of the Congress and that of 
the Hindu Mahasabha ; but there are also points of difference. Both believe that 
independence is our goal. The Hindu Mahasabha has, however, said that if India 
is treated as a full-fledged dominion just like Canada, Ireland and South Africa, 
it will accept that constitution as an immediate step towards the attainment of its 
goal of full independence. This does not narrow down the political goal of the 
Hindu Mahasabha ; on the other hand, it puts England's sincerity to the test. It 
offers its hand of cooperation provided India’s honour and self-respect are maintained 
intact. There are matters concerning India'a welfare, specially in connection with 
defence, which may be solved peacefully if England and India acted on a 
basis of honourable cooperation. Of course the way in which things are moving 
and the language in which British representatives are expressing their views about 
Indian aspirations make it extremely doubtful if full Dominion Status will 
come to India immediately on the termination of the war, even if England 
defeats Germany. 

While fully prepared to co-operate with all other communities residing in 
India and to establish harmonious relationship with them on broad and statesman- 
like ideas of Indian nationalism, the Hindu Mahasabha genuinely aspires to instil 
in the minds of 28 crores of Hindus a sacred determination that it is possible 
for them, nay incumbent upon them, to win back the independence of their country 
even though other communities may refuse to offer the hand of honourable 
cooperation. The Congress attitude towards Hindu interest especially in respect 
of the communal award has been a regrettable episode in the history of Indian 
progress and the Hindu Mahasabha is determined to see that in future the case 
of the Hindus does not go by default. Where Hindu rights are violated as such, 
Hindus must learn to resist them with all their strength. 

Lastly, the present creed of non-violence of the Congress as interpreted by 
some of its exponents is not the creed of the Hindu Mahasabha. Centuries of 
political subjection have almost blotted out the memory of Hindu valour and 
strength and broken the backbone of the people. Their power of resistance, their 
lesolution to stand against evil even at the risk of death have been greatly weakened. 
The current doctrine of non-violence has further enervated the Hindu mind. The 
Hindu Mahasabha appreciates the need for Ahimsa. But it firmly believes that 
Ahimsa born of fear and cowardice is not consistent with India's great heritage nor 
have any people the right to preach the doctrine of non-violence unless they have 
the power, the courage and the valour to uphold truth and right, justice and equity 
by all possible means, peaceful or otherwise. A nation must first be physically 
strong and adequately armed before it can proclaim and defend moral doctrines. 
That nation is truly great which has force and strength at its disposal but never 
abuses them for the advancement of self-interest or self-aggrandisement. 


The Hyderabad Hindu Conference 

Resolutions — Hyderabad— 28th. July 1940 

Disorder and confusion prevailed at the session of the Hyderabad Hindu 
Conference held at Hyderabad on the 28th. July 1940, when a resolution moved by 
Mr. Shanherrao Borgaonkar, giving conditional support to the new constitutional 
reforms was debated. 

The resolution expressed gratitude for the declaration that the Nizam repre- 
sented his people in his own person, which principle was a sure step towards 
Responsible Government. Though the reforms were in themselves incomplete 
smd unsatisfactory and reduced the majority community to the position of a 
minority, the resolution advocated its acceptance by the Hindus for whatever they 
were worth, provided full civil liberties were granted. 
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Messrs. Vinayakrao Narendar Pershad^ Saxena, Ganpat Laljee and others 
vehemently opposed the resolution and disorder prevailed for some time and the 
proceedings had to be stopped for half an hour. 

At the request of the President, Dr, Moonje made a speech in the course 
of which he pointed out the fact that the declaration that the Nizam represented 
the people in his own person was a step towards Eesponsible Government. Such 
a position did not exist in British India and hence the fight for freedom. 

Dr. Moonje admitted that the reforms were unsatisfactory, because they reduced 
the 85 per cent Hindu population to a minority and said that Hindus would never 
rest content till they had got representation in the Legislature commensurate with 
their population. If the Government accepted their criticism and withdrew 
the reforms, it would be well and good. If, on the other hand. Government 
ignored their criticism and enforced the reforms, what was it that should 
be done ? 

One section of the Hindus, continued Dr. Moonje, desired to keep aloof, while 
another desired to enter the Legislature and fight both from within and outside. 
If they did not get into the Legislature, reactionaries would be profited. Illus- 
trating this, he cited the incident in the Bihar Council, when the Congress withdrew 
on the advice of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, leaving Muslims in a majority, 
who adopted a resolution making Urdu the provincial language and Government 
promptly enforced it. If they did not enter the Legislature and opposed, a 
third party of Government would be benefited. He advised them to think coolly 
and decide for themselves. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried by 339 votes to 233. 

Eesolutions pledging loyalty to the Euler and the Asaf Jahi Dynasty, con- 
gratulating the Satyagrahis who had recently undertaken the civil resistance 
movement under the direction of the Mahasabha and Arya Samaj and another 
condoling the untimely death of some of the Satyagrahis were also passed. 
Another resolution moved by Bhikaji Paid referred to the question of the repre- 
sentation of the Hindus in the Services and requested the Government to increase 
the propoition accoiding to their population basis while a fifth, moved from the 
Chair, appealed to the Administration to set at liberty all Hindu prisoners and 
undertiials connected with the movement unconditionally, so as to create an atmos- 
phere of goodwill among the various communities. 


The Bengal Hindusabha Conference 

Ninth Session — Krishnagar — 16th. November 1940 

Presidential Address 


The claim that the Hindu Mahasabha was neither an anti-national organisation 
harmful to the cause of the Mahomedans, nor were its activities influenced by low 
political motives, was made by 8tr Manniatha Nath Mookerjee, President of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, presiding over tho Ninth Hindu Conference 
held at Krishnagar on the 16th. November 1940. 

Dr. B, C. Moonje, Acting President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee and Mr, N. C, Chatter jee were present, among other 
leaders, at the opening of the Conference. 

Sir Manmathanath said that Hindus and Muslims had been living ^ as 
neighbours in. this land for centuries, treading the same ground and breathing 
the same air. And who amongst them would be so foolish as to say that a split 
between the two communities was desirable ? If a Hindu, zealous of the prosperity 
of his community, niutured a feeling of ill-will against the Mussalman he^ was 
much too mistaken. But it was one thing not to harbour ill-feeling against a 
neighbour and to respect and to love him, and it was another thing to foiget one’s 
religion, culture and rights and rely on the mercy of another only to be used as a 
tool in his hands. 

Aims of the Mahasabha 

The speaker maintained that it was the object of the Hindu Mahasabha neither 
to create hatred against the Mussalmans among the Hindus, nor to keep alive the 

38 
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differences between the two communities. Neither was it the organisation’s inten- 
tion to work for the good of the Hindu community at the expense of the interests 
of the others. The Mahasabha’s ideal was to recognise and establish the just and 
legitimate rights of both the communities. Theie would have been no need of the 
Mahasabha had the Muslims not been slow to regaid the other Indian communities 
as their brethren, nor had the Congress been mindful of the rights and interests 
of the two communities and helped to right the wrong perpetrated by one 
community upon the other. 

Sir Manmathanath said that a Hindu, like all rational beings, loved freedom 
and would try to exert himself in acquiring complete independence. From the 
conditions now prevailing in the country and outside, it would be evident that 
India was not yet fit to stand by herself against so many odds facing her. The 
Mahasabha believed that the time had not yet come when India could stand all by 
herself in the comity of nations and defend her freedom and independence. It 
was, however, certain that she would attain the strength at no distant dat^ but 
at the present moment she required the help of a powerful nation. It was, therefore, 
ready to accept Dominion Seatus of the Westminster type. 

Bengal and the Congress 

The speaker appealed to the Bengali Hindus among Congressmen to fully 
realise the situation obtaining in the country. Particularly, he a})pealed to the 
Congress nationalist members to join the Mahasabhaites and to help them in 
achieving their object. He asked them to realise what position they held in the 
Congress. “Congress”, he remarked, “remembers Bengal only at the time of 
expulsion.” 


The Welcome Address 
Appeal for aid to Britain 

*‘We must render all help to Britain, and to that end we must insist on Britain 
helping us properly to organise and equip ourselves”, said Mr, Naiendra Kumar 
Basil, Chairman of the Eeception Committee, welcoming the delegates to the 
Conference. 

Mr, Basil said, “The way that England has been resisting the victor of the 
major portion of the European continent and moral displayed by Britons are beyond 
all praise. Whether the war England is waging is a war for the preservation of 
democracies as she professes, or a war for her own self-preservation and self-interest, 
is a question which I will not discuss. As hard-headed practical men what we 
have to decide is whether, apart from all other considerations, it is to our interest 
to give England all our support in this war. We have our quarrels with England, 
we have not been treated fairly by her in the past. All this is well-known, but 
the question of questions now is ‘Can we afford not to help Britain with all our 
enfeebled power ? If England loses, can we expect any better treatment from any 
other invading power from the West or from the East ? If England were to 
withdraw fiom India under the stress of her enemies, or for any other reason, 
would our independence be worth a minute’s purchase in the present state of the 
world ? That is the question which I ask myself. W ill non-violence, preaching 
against war, fasts or any other fantastic methods save us from hordes of invaders 
armed with the latest military equipments ? My answer to the question is that 
we must render all help to Britain and to that end we must insist on Britain 
helping us properly to organise and equip ourselves.” 

Pakistan Agitation— A Sinister Move 

Eeferring to the Pakistan scheme, Mr, Basu remarked that at one time it was 
generally thought that it was too fantastic to be worth even ridicule. But recent 
events had shown that the move was “a sinister one and that one does not know 
how far it is secretly blessed, if not actually suggested by outside authority— who 
knows, after a decade or two, somebody's reminiscences will not reveal the true 
origin of that scheme as has been the case with the Aga Khards memorial in 
Lady Minto’s reminiscences ? It, therefore, behoves us not to belittle this Satanic 
movement, birt to put forward all our strength in opposing it, and seeing that it is 
nipped in the bud”. 

He also referred to the ‘plight of the Hindus in Sind', the Communal Award, 
describing it as “rather an ordinance, which perpetuated communal electorates 
and gave weightage to the Muslims”, the Calcutta Municipal Bill, the Secondary 
Education Bill and the firing incident at Kulti in September last. 
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Plea for Correct Census for 1941 

Emphasising that the ensuing census of Bengal should be correctly taken, 
Mr, Basu characterised the 1931 census was not only wiong, but liidieiously wrong 
in some respects* Be did not think that the fault was entnely that of the census 
oflBicers. ‘‘They were not given proper materials. A stupid decision was made, 
again by the Congress, to boycott the census, and you reap the harvest. By 
boycotting the Simon Commission we got the Hoaie-cum-Macdonald decision, 
and by boycotting the census, we got the 53/46 ratio. This mistake must be recti- 
fied and it is the duty of every one of us to see that the 1941 census fignies are 
as correct as possible. I have no doubt that if the true figure is elicited the proportion 
of the communal population of Bengal will be in favour of the Hindus,” 

Resolutions — 2nd. Bay — Krishnagar — 17th. November 1940 

The conference which concluded its session on the 17th. November passed 
resolutions demanding the release of political prisoners and detenus, condemning the 
Communal Award, protesting against the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, and 
the Second Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. 

The Conference called upon all Hindus to take the utmost care in securing 
a correct record of their numbers and to offer all possible co-operation in that 
regard to the Census authorities, demanded “the appointment of an independent 
committee of inquiry to inquire into the firing at Kiilti” and deploring the 
“complete failure of the Ministry to deal with this distressing situation.” 

The conference, was of the opinion that the present Constitulion should be 
suspended in Bengal as “it has failed due to the policy that is being pursued by 
the present Ministry.” 

Dr. Moonje, speaking on a resolution, criticized the policy of the Congress 
and said that the nationalism preached by it, was not i*eal nationalism, but a 
pseudo one and also suicidal. “According to the Congress, nationalism in India 
must be an exception to the general rule and therefore must be the composite 
conglomeration of all the different religions existing in India.” He added that 
if the Hindus wanted to save themselves from their own friends, the Congress, they 
ought to have no politics other than that of the Hindu Mahasabha. 


The All India Hindu Youth Conference 

Madura — 29tk. December 1940 

Presidential Address 

The annual session of the All India Hindu Youth Conference was held at 
Madura on the 29tb. December 1940 under the presidency of Dr. Shyama Prosad 
Mukerjea who in the course of his speech said 

We meet at one of the most critical periods in the history of our Motherland. 
In addressing you it is but natural that 1 should stress the importance of your 
role in the struggle for national regeneration of India. Youth, it is often said, 
is the architect of a nation's freedom. That magnificent edifice of freedom is yet 
to be built in India, and if you are to contribute worthily to the creation of this 
structure, you will have to take stock of your materials, lay plans and mobilise 
all your energy and skill in addressing yourselves to that noble task. There is 
none here who would look at this ancient land and be not filled with pride and 
reverence— a land that has fostered an undying culture that is unique in its 
strength and vitality, sheltered diverse sects and religions and communities of the 
world and given them all a happy home, peace and prosperity, made us proud 
possessors of a rich and noble heritage built up through various phases and 
processes of history involving profound meditation, powerful action and noble 
self-saorifice of countless men and women through ages past. Our country has 
hitherto been one home— geographically, historically, culturally and spiritually. 
Men have indeed come from outside and made this land their abode, but they have 
ever been influenced by that fundamental atmosphere of unity that has been 
India's great characteristic. To-day, it has suited the interests of our political 
!masters to divide India and rule her* We must stubbornly resist any move for 
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dissecting India, whether it emanates from a section of Moslems or it is fostered 
indirectly by a third party* 

India’s Position 

As regaids the position of India against the international background, we 
must realise the helpless state in which our country is placed to-day. In a 
world which has changed its ideas and weapons of warfare as also its moral 
values in favour of what are shamelessly barbarous and ruthlessly horrible, India 
stands with no knowledge and weapon to defend heiself, bereft of all^ means that 
might help her to mobilise her xesources to resist any possible invasion. She 
staiids unarmed and helpless not because she herself wanted to do so but 
because she has been reduced to this state of impotence by the deliberately perverse 
policy of an alien Government. 

Our country is unique in the whole world. Its snow-clad mountains, rising 
majestically above all known heights, its long stretches of perennial rivers vitalising 
the conntiy and distributing health and wealth to all, its vast habitable plains 
teeming with millions, its resources of all kinds remaining to be utilised, make 
our country a veritable paradise in the mortal world. But the dwelleis of this 
paradise, the children of the soil, hardly get any share of this rich heritage. 
Economically the land which had always been smiling with plenty, whose treasures 
had been proveibial and had invited rapacious foreigners to plunder her again and 
again and yet remained unexhausted and almost inexhaustible, is now in 
deplorable ruins. When we look at our society to-day, we notice^ the innumerable 
ills that are sapping its health and well-being. Internal divisions and conflicts 
among the numerous castes have brought into the forefront the need for a 
gigantic social leconsti action. To-day our enemies are taking full advantage of 
the loosely -knit structure of Hindu society and reactionary forces are constantly at 
work for weakening its very foundations. 

The tragedy is heightened by the fact that although politically, culturally 
and economically the Hindus are losing their strength there is no 
systematic effort on their own part to combat this menace. The claiion call of 
Vmr Savarkar asking Hindus to unite under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
is intended to touch the heart of every son and daughter of India who look upon 
this great land as their home-land and are prepared to identify themselves comple- 
tely with her joys and sorrows, her rise and fall. The catholicity of Hinduism is 
proverbial. We have never hesitated to respect other religions and cultures. If 
we have ever erred, we have erred in giving too much attention to humanity and 
too little to our own problems, to our hearth and home- Internationalism is un- 
doubtedly desirable but it must be erected on a well-adjusted platform of nationalism. 
We axe often prone to neglect the foundation and to brandish the superstructure. 
Thus we who form one-fifth of the entire population of the world cannot have our 
voice felt in the administration of our own country, We are looked upon as 
minors to be kept perpetually under the care of our self-constituted guardians. 
The slave-mentality is at the lOot of all our evils. India as such was never con- 
quered by a foreign army. It was the Indians themselves who by reason of their 
disunity and divison allowed the foreigners to come and dominate over their 
motherland and self-respect demands that they themselves should undo what they 
have done. 

Youth’s Duty 

In every country youth is considered as the backbone of a nation. Youth 
movements have revolutionised thoughts and ideals in other countries and swept 
away reactionary forces that stood in the way of their national regeneration. Youth 
is a period in the life of a man when he is most sensitive to new ideas and is 
attracted by the dazzling biilliance of the light that comes from afar. It is there- 
fore natural and desirable that the Indian youth should be open to the influence 
of new ideas and new creeds. But what I deplore as anti-national and as 
injurious to my country’s interests is the blind and uncritical acceptance of any 
creed, simply because it is something new and is followed in some foreign countries. 
We have our own problems vitally affecting the destinies of our country. We 
have our past ideals and tiaditions which stimulated thought and action in many 
distant parts of the civilised world. While we should not hesitate to imbibe the 
best that the lessons of other lands can offer, we shall be guilty of gross betrayal 
if we pose ourselves as cheap imitators, forgetful of the peculiar problems of our 
pwn country. There is a section of reactionary Moslems who acting with the 
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indirect support of the British power desire to impede the cause of our liberation 
and to dominate the Hindus, specially in provinces where the Hindus are in a 
minority. The Hindus tliemselves, often blinded by a false nation of nationalism, 
have not the capacity to stand against an evil that seeks to destroy the very 
foundations of that truly liberal and nationalistic spirit which must sustain any 
permanent movement for the independence of their country. 

Hinduism and Communism 

It has almost been a fashion on the part of a certain section of the Indian 
youth, most of whom are Hindus to idolise what they call communism, irrespective 
of the immediate problems that face the Hindus of India. They hesitate to call 
themselves Hindus. They forget that Hindus themselves constitute a nation and 
when that term is used as defined by the Hindu Mahasabha, their rights 
are identical with the rights of India as a whole. To my mind, it is no less an 
indication of slave-mentality and inferiority-complex to accept everything that is Rus- 
sian because it comes from Russia than it is to accept everything British 
simply because it comes from Britain. When I am encountered with a new creed, 
I should examine my own creed to which I was born and nurtured and see how 
best I can assimilate what is new with the creed that is mine. The Hindu 
philosophy of life does not envisage a less noble and wholesome ideal for human 
conduct than the philosophy of communism. I do not hold the view that we have 
nothing to learn from communism and the activities of Russia or of any other 
country. But I am against blind and uncritical acceptance of any creed, simply 
because it is the latest fashion in the market. We can and should learn a good 
deal from the example of men like Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. Who in the world 
would not emulate Lenin in his idealism which was so tempered with a sense of 
reality that he could go against the orthodox Marxists and apply his principle 
with an eye to the objective conditions of Russia ? A tenacity of will, an iron 
discipline, a single-minded devotion to one’s cause and a keen sense of responsibility 
are virtues which characterised Lenin and which men in our country can worthily 
emulate. Look at the present dictator of Russia. Who will not admire Stalinas 
shrewd sense of reality ? The same England which considered him as untouchable 
is to-day anxious for his friendly gesture. Between him and Hitler, there was 
all conflict and no agreement. But did such conflict stand in the way of his 
entering into a non-aggression pact with Hitler and reajping rich benefits out of 
it ? The unique position that Stalin occupies to-day is not due to his blind 
adherence to his communistic ideals. He bears first and foremost the interests 
of Soviet Russia in mind, and he is playing his cards with commendable skill 
and foresight, always anxious to take the fullest advantage of the situation to add 
feathers to the cap of Russia. 

Peoblems oe Hindusthan 

I ask you with all the emphasis at my command to apply your mind first 
and foremost to the problems of Hindusthan, to take a firm stand on the Indian 
soil and address yourselves to the removal of the weeds that choke the growth of 
healthy plants on your own once-adored garden of beauty and sweetness. In the 
solution of our problems we shall apply Western methods but the fundamental 

basis of our social and economic structure must be in accordance with those 

imperishable doctrines of equality and service which i](iErked out Hinduism as 
one of the vital factors in the history of the world. A re-organisation of Hinduism 
according to modern needs and conditions is essential for the salvation of our 
country. 

The energies of the youth must be applied to the solution of our basic 

national defects which are a stumbling block to the attainment of our political 
freedom. Unite twenty-eight crores of Hindus by one common national ideal 
and inspire them with the firm conviction that their unity can and will herald 
the dawn of Indian liberty. We have before us the great problem of removal of those 
social inequalities which prevent the attainment of Hindu unity. Our society 

to-day though nominally consisting of four ‘varnas’ has more than three thousand, 
castes some of which, though consisting of our own brethren, the flesh of our flesh 
and the blood of our blood, have been relegated to. the rank of untouchables. Let 
the Hindu youth lake up this colossal problem in right earnest and establish an 
invincible social brotherhood that will recognise no aitificial distinction between 
caste and caste and infuse an undying strength into the Hindu social order* 
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Drive Illiteracy 

There is then the question of illiteracy. Make an organised attack on it and 
bring the lamp of light to every Indian door. There is the question of class 
antagonism. Let the youth be the torch-bearers of understanding and good-will and 
unite the different classes into one organic whole There are the increasing 
instances of Hindu women being kidnapped and outraged and of Hindu lives and 
properties destroyed in a planned and systematic manner, specially in provinces 
where they are it, what patiiotism is it, what humanitarian outlook is it that bea- 
cons you away from applying your energies to fight down these immediate evils that 
are out to imperil if not destroy your existence as a self -respecting race ? Youth 
organisations must develop in every part of the country and they must be trained to 
launch a planned and systematic campaign against all forces of evil and reaction. 
This determined resistance will effectively prepare you for the struggle that you 
will have to face for bringing about the economic and political independence 
of your country. Establishment of study-circles, critical examination of 
social, economic and political problems both here and abroad, organisation 
of defence forces of associations for the ^ advancement of physical fitness 
and endurance, of touring parties for visiting villages and areas specially in 
disturbed centres, are only some of the major activities that should absorb our 
urgent and active attention. 

If you believe that communalism stands as an ever-rising hindrance to the 
attainment of our goal let me remind you tnat a surrender to the demands of 
reactionary Moslems, even to the length of offering to the President of the League 
the Piime-Ministership of India, will not restore Hindu-Moslem unity. I am not 
against Hindu-Moslem unity. But this unity must be built on the fundamental 
concept that Hindusthan is indivisible, that Hindusthan is the fatheiland of all 
communities claiming the citizenship of this country and that a free Hindusthan 
where minority rights will be scrupulously protected must always remain primarily 
in the hands of the children of the soil themselves. The sacred duty of preserving 
and advanceing the political, the cultuial and the spiiitual freedom of this land is 
vested by holy injunction in the twenty-eight crores of Hindus who will live for it 
as cheerfully as they will die for it. 

Inter-Provinoal Jealousisbs 

The youth of India has also to fight against the growing tendencies of inter- 
provincial jealousies. The Hindu Mahasabha aims at uniting the Hindus and 
while we shall not neglect our own provincial problems we must fully learn the 
habit of safeguading the interests of our brethren irrespective of the provin- 
cial area from which they may come. Bengal and Sind, the Punjab and 
the North-Western Erontier Province have their own problems vita- 
lly affecting the Hindus but they can never be solved unless they are made the 
problems of Hindusthan as a whole. Once this All-India outlook genuinely captures 
the imagination of the people at large, a new spirit of comradeship will govern 
our action which will enable us to face dangerous situations with courage and 
solve them without fear or hasitation. 

Standardisation Problem 

One of the greatest curses of Indian public life is party factions and party 
squabbles. It is a thousand pities that very often these unseemly quairels dis- 
figure the conduct of those who call themselves leaders dominating the public 
life in the country. This spirit of faction very often affects the activities of the 
youth as well. My appeal to you is that in this great hour of crisis you will not 
allow party factions to glow amongst you and spoil the very cause you have at 
heart. Ditfeiences there must be in every sphere of activity but if we place the 
country's interests above everything else, such differences will melt away and be 
adjusted in a healthy manner so as not to undeimine the movement itself. 
Liberty does not mean the rigid and forcible acceptance of the view-point of one 
peison or one party. Just as I cherish my own liberty, so should I be prepared 
to respect the liberty of others. I appeal to you to train yourselves in a spirit 
of steadfastness and robust discipline and develop that capacity for corpoiate 
work which alone can endow us with unbending strength and determination. 

Build up Character 

Personal conduct and character will always play a great role in the true 
building up of the youth movement. Inspired by a lofty idealism which is nothing 
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more and nothing less than the liberation of their beloved Motherland, let the 
youths of Hindusthan remember that freedom will not come by a mere surrender 
to emotions or by a vociferous observance of slogans To-day the forces that want to 
keep us down are powerful and organised. Their plans can be frustrated only if we 
look upon our problems with an eye of realism and actively prepare ourselves 
to meet them in the field of open confiict, Swami Vtvekananda once said that no 
great task can ever be performed by tricks and stratagems. Our youths do not 
lack brilliance or intellectual gifts. But they must be equally endowed with 
that solidarity and strength of body and character which defy mountains of 
obstacles, that purity of conduct and sense of individual and public morality which 
make man greater than a mere animal of the human species and raise him above 
his circumstances and even superior to fate. I ask you fervently to apply your 
minds to the solution of the great problems that face your country specially to 
fight those reactionaries who are out to destroy the vital rights of Hindu citizen- 
ship, If you have to reach the height of liberty you have to be solemnly earnest 
about your programme of work and prepare yourselves for the greatest suffering 
and sacrifice. 

The American poet Walt Whitman has said : 

“When liberty goes out of a place, it is not the first to go. 

Nor the second or third to go, 

It waits for all the rest to go— it is the last” 

Win Back our Liberty 

That liberty we have lost and if we have to win it back— as win it we must 
—the youth have to win back “all the rest” before we can see the dawn of freedom 
light up this ancient land of ours whose service has inspired generations of men 
and women who considered no sacrifice too great, no suffering too arduous for the 
attainment of their cherished goal. 

Let us recall the words of the great Indian seer, one of the true makers of New 
India, Sri Aurobindo that the bare intellectual idea of the Motherland is not in 
itself a great driving force ; the mere recognition of the desirability is not an 
inspiring motive. There are few who do not admit that freedom in the abs- 
tract is a desirable thing. Many have the wish to see freedom accomplished but few 
have the will to accomplish it. It is not till the Motherland reveals herself to the 
eye of the mind as something more than a stretch of earth or a mass of individuals, 
it is not till she takes shape as a great Divine and Maternal Power in a form of 
beauty that can dominate the mind and seize the heart that petty fears and hopes 
vanish in the all-absorbing passion for the Mother and her service, and the patri- 
otism that works miracles and saves a doomed nation is born, ‘Bande Mataram’ 
is the sacred ‘mantra’ that in a single day converted a whole people to the religion 
of patriotism. No other ‘mantra’ can make its appeal to the sons and daughters 
of Hindusthan. The Mother has revealed herself. Once that vision has come to a 
people, there can be no rest, no peace, no further slumber till the temple has been 
made ready, the image installed and the sacrifice offered. A great nation which 
has that vision can never again bend its neck in subjection to the yoke of a con- 
queror. May this inspiring ideal serve as a beacon-light to all who have the interests 
of Hindusthan truly at heart 1 May the Divine Mother banish fear, superstition 
and cowardice from the minds of all and lead us along the path of unity and 
righteousness and stimulate each of us however humble or unworthy to make his 
life’s offering at the altar of that Eternal ‘Sakti’ that presides in all her glory and 
perfection over the destinies of our beloved Motherland, 


% 



The National Liberal Federation 

22nd. Session— Calcutta — 28th. to 30th. December 1940 

The Welcome Address 


The twenty-second session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
held at Calcutta on the 28th. December and continued till the 30th. December 1940 
under the presidency of Mr. F. AT* Chandavarkar, Ex-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University. 

Lord Sinha of Raipur, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegates, called upon the people of the country to forget their internal 
differences for the time being and concentrate their efforts on winning the war. 

‘^There has been, and still is,’^ he said, “too much loose thinking, and the 
real end is lost sight of in the maze of shibboleths and communal antipathies. 
Our existence is now bound up with that of Great Britain. We stand or fall with 
her. We cannot allow the forces of evil to triumph. I am confident that when 
victory crowns the efiorts and sacrifices of the Democracies, a ^new era will 
dawn on this country, and our people will breathe the breath of freedom and 
contentment, and will be of substantial help in establishing a new woild order 
which the suffering peoples are all looking forward to.” 

“So long as the form of Government in India,” Lord Sinha went on, 
“remains what it is, acts of the Executive Government cannot help being liable 
to be misunderstood. It is therefore necessary, that so long as there is no change 
in the system of Government, important affairs of State, especially those which 
concern defence, are so conducted as to evolve the support of the people. 

“The Government of India has put forth strenuous efforts in support of 
the fight against totalitarianism. We are grateful to those responsible for what 
has been and is being done. But Indians efforts mij^ht have been more widespread 
and effective, if the people had a voice in the organization and control of . defence 
arrangements. It is one thing to help in the framing of a scheme and the carry- 
ing out of it. It is another thing to have a set scheme, in the framing of 
which you have had no hand placed before you as one which must be 
carried out. 

“We look for the creation of an atmosphere that will attract all possible 
support for successful prosecution of the war. The support should be drawn from 
all sections and groups, and the support should have life and momentum at the 
back of it. There should be no hesitation on the part of those in charge of affairs 
in coming forward with measures that will evoke the spirit of sacrifice in support 
of the cause for which Britain is fighting.” 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. F. N, Chandavarkar said ; — 

I wish, during the brief hour that I shall speak to you, to tell you without 
mincing matters what I think of the present political situation in India and what those 
in power ought to do at the present moment to win the complete confidence of the 
Indian people that they may go ahead with the war which, I must frankly say, 
is as much our war as it is theirs, so that lasting victory shall, in the end, crown 
the British arms,-~a victory that will preserve our liberties for ns in India as 
they will be preserved for those in Great Britain as well. We must not let oui- 
selves forget in this connection that the political quarrel between Britain and India 
is a domestic quarrel, which should not be allowed to interfere with and queer the 
pitch for action against the common enemy of mankind. 

What is Liberalism and what it means as an inspiring force and a shaping 
influence in Indian politics, is a subject on which we may well spend a part of 
our allotted time, so that we may clearly envisage the situation as it is to-day and 
perhaps find a way out of the present ‘impasse.* Those of the Congress Movement 
in India, who may be rightly described as its founders understood Liberalism 
somewhat as follows -They never made caste, community, sect, clique or party 
ever come before the interest of the country as a whole. Only the other day Mr. 
Amery, the Secretary of State for India gave us the slogan, as he put it, of “India 
first.” But long, long ago before it, the late Sir Fherozshah Mehta had declared 
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from the Oongres platform that he was not only a robust optimist like his friend 
the late Mahadeo Govind Ranade but that he was “an Indian fiist'', and every- 
thing else, if at all, afterwards. This was the sheet-anchor of his faith in India as 
a nation. And this is the sheet-anchor of Liberalism as well. It was in that faith 
he strenuously opposed special, sepaiate, communal electorates for Mahomedans 
in India even on grounds of expediency, in the Minto-Morley Refoims of 1909* 

^ The next article of faith in the creed of Libeialism is to work always and 
inevitably for Indian unity and Indian Nationalism. Whatever mats that unity 
has, therefore, to be regarded in the light of Liberalism, not only as a step that is 
retrograde but as a step definitely meant to divide us in order to keep us in perma- 
nent bondage. Hindus and Mahomedans have lived long enough — for centuries by 
now— in this country, not to regard themselves as separate political entities. Nation- 
ality and Nationalism are teims that can never mean either Hindu Nationality 
and Nationalism or Mahomedan Nationality and Nationalism. They can only 
mean, rightly understood, Indian Nationality and Indian Nationalism. In public 
life, there can be only Indian Nationality based on Indian unity. If this has not 
been so in India even to-day, the reason is not far to seek. It is to be found in 
the introduction of communal electorates in Indian body-politic by way of the 
Mmto-Morley Reforms, 

No SUBSERVIENCy 

Liberals and Liberalism cannot be charged with subserviency, for their creed 
has always been “co-opeiate where we can, and criticise where we must.^’ They aie 
no sycophants and no demagogues ; and they cannot be branded as representing 
cliques and interests and yet posing that “they alone can claim the honour of 
representing India.’’ 

Liberalism is the enemy of reaction as it is the enemy of all wild-cat schemes 
of revolution and reform- Its watch- words have ever been regulated liberty, progress 
and reform. Wisdom, sobriety and right direction have always been its guiding 
tenets. This is expressed in other words by Mr. A. 0 Hume, the father of the 
Indian National Congress, as “a genuine parliamentary frame of mind.” It is a 
method and fiame of mind by means of which we are enabled in public life to 
throw our minds in the common stock, to educate and focus public opinion on the 
immediate question in hand and seek to solve it by discussion and argument and 
by an open mind that does not shut out honest and fair minded criticism from 
any quarter. 

While Liberalism is been on “avoiding the dangers of cataclysm” it is definite- 
ly opposed also to the “equally serious” menace of stagnation. That is, stagnation 
on the part of the powers that be and cataclysm into which the country is rushed, 
at periodic intervals, by the Congress rulers of the country. I wish to say nothing 
more on the present or past mood of Congressmen, Suffice it to say here that the 
passion for creating a succession of deadlocks has done us no better service than 
landing the whole country into a ‘cul-de-sac’. It has spelt disaster and confusion 
all round. It has sown disunion and discord throughout the country. It has 
driven the country round and round the same programme without any benefit to 
the body that sponsored it and with infinite loss to the country driven by it. 

Charge Against Congress 

Congress stands to-day, miles away from the effort to educate the people of 
India into ‘*a genuine parliamentary frame of mind.” Instead it has fostered all 
round slave mentality in its worse form. In the name of discipline it has crashed 
freedom, in the name of the majority it has done away with democracy and 
practised the art of Government by fiat and mandate. It has left the constituted 
electorates of the Assembly to take care of themselves. Professing to be responsible 
to them, it has really defied them, and compelled the Ministries in office to do 
what its self-styled Parliamentary Committee and the Working Committee bids 
them do. And these take their orders from the sole dictator at the top, who is 
not even a four-snna member of the Congress itself 1 Twenty yeais of Congress 
activity has not brought the country either peace or self-government. Nor has the 
ground been prepared for the government of a people for the people and by the 
people. It does not recognise public opinion much less consults it. On the other 
nand, it holds forth its own opinion as the voice of the country as a whole. By 
this kind of pugnacity on its part, it has created another rival, — the Muslim 
League, who is as clamorous as itself in claiming that it shall be equally pugnaci- 
ous and that it shall be heard. And between the two the country suffers from 
stagnation on the one hand and the danger of cataclysm on the other. 

39 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 


“Negation of Liberalism’^ 


What characterises the present political situation in India may be aptly 
described as the negation of Liberalism. For^ another vital characteristic of that 
faith is compromise which is, to day, conspicuous by its absence between the 
Government and the parties that confront it. It is also absent between the parties 
themselves that should work together for common good. ‘ I am the State,” says 
the Government. “I am the State to be and the people combined”, says the 
Congress. “I am going to be the State— not even within the larger State...but 
separate and distinct from the whole,— and yet I demand that the greater will 
move as I direct or shall not move at all,” says the rival, threatening war if it is 
not heard. All this has come about because there is the absence of larger vision 
and the denial of rational compromise as the only key to the solution of any poli- 
tical problem. The Government will not compromise, the Congress will not com- 
promise and the Muslim League will not compromise. The Government will do 
nothing without the Congress and the Muslim League. It will listen to none else 
for as the slogan goes, none else can deliver the goods. They seem to have for- 
gotten, all of them, that this has never been and can never be the successful 
method of political reform and advancement. What has been achieved so far, has 
been achieved only on the basis of rational compromise, on the basis of mutual ad- 
justment of claims and concessions with commonweal as the only end in view. 

So much for those who would have nothing short of complets independence, 
which means isolation and may ultimately involve, as the forces of the world play 
upon us to-day, a short shrift to all hopes of freedom, autonomy and dominion 
status in the future governance of India. So much also for the Pakistan school of 
muslim politics, which, if conceded or extorted, my lead us back to the days 
when endless feuds, jealousies, rivalries for power, and civil wars were the order 
of the day in this disunited India of the past. 

And what shall we say about the Government in the light of this almost 
universal law of practical politics ? Leaving alone reactionaries— the apostles of 
stagnation -on the one hand, and extreme hot-gospellers on the other, compromise 
warns Government face to face with the awakened political conscience of a people, 
that it will not do for them to introduce any “small and temporary improvement”, 
unless ‘ it is made on the lines and in the direction of a great and permanent 
change”, envisaged by the people and offered to them as a distinct pledge by the 
rulers. In any circumstance, it should be no such reform as will make it “all the 
more difficult to return to the right line and direction” in fulfilment of “some 
large and progressive principle which is the crux of the expected change,” And 
lastly, a wise Government must always beware not to seek “to palm off upon a 
society the small one as actually being the great one and to represent the small 
reform as settling the whole question,” 


Plea for Time-Limit 

Now the Government have promised to India the grant of full Dominion 
Status after the conclusion of the present war. It has added that the promise shall 
be implemented within the shortest period of time after the war. What is impera- 

tive 111 this matter ia order to convince people of the absolute sincerity of their 

intentions is that a definite^ time-limit should be announced forthwith at the end of 
which the definite promise shall be definitely carried out. A warning note 

has here to be sounded that in this task none of us in India will be satisffed or 
silenced by the production of_ a tertium quid” to which I have already alluded 
above. I must frankly say m this connection that I am far from satisfied with 
the recent observations of the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, on the 
subject of constitution-making tor India. We do not want any experiment here, 
either on the Ameiiean or any other model. Our historical and political evolution 
under &e ^itish mle has s^ us definitely on the path of what is clearly 

envisaged by Dominion Status and democratic, parliamentary self-government. We 
have passed through four successive stages of reform from 1892 to 1935. And we 
demand the fnlfilment of responsible self-government for India in a manner 

outlined in the concluding paragraphs of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on the 

Reforms of 1919. That responsible self-government has been put in a clearer form 
still by the Balfour deelaratiou of_1926. And the Westminster Statute gives us 

This is to what the 

Britash Government 18 now definitely pledged. And we shall accept nothing that 
^Sat^^omise^* direction different from the path clearly marked out ipj us 
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But are we to be satisfied in the meanwhile, with things as they are, on the 
excuse that nothing can be done or need be done while the war is going on ? The 

least that^ we except from the Government of the day is, that they will go ahead 

with their scheme of the expansion of the Viceroy Executive Council and of 

adding ^ on to it a War ^ Council, also composed of non-officials diawn from all 
parties in the countiy. But it has to be emphatically said in this connection that 
the two Councils so formed should not be in the nature of an eye-wash. The 
members chosen or nominated to woik upon them should be of the wisest and the 
best, and, though technically responsible to the Viceioy alone, the convention should 
be established that their advice shall normally operate without let or hindiance 
from any quarter. Above all things the portfolios of Defence and Finance must 
be in charge of non-officials who are not drawn from permanent services. 
The policies shall be framed by the non-official members concerned, who will 
be allowed to see to it that they are carried out in letter and spirit 

by the administration under them. And the responsibility of these members shall 
be a joint-responsibility, aad not only for the particular department which may be 
put in their charge. Thus will be initiated from now a cabinet system rn the 
Central Government which may not be responsible, but must certainly be made 
responsive, to public opinion in the country. Without this material change of 
outlook and policy in the immediate governance of India, none will be convinced 
to-day that the country is ‘not’ meant ‘only to supply men, materials and money, 
as if it were a conquered country” and that a sincere and whole-hearted attempt 
is being made “to win the goodwill of the Indian people on the side of war, a 
factor of such immense importance in the difficult days that lie ahead of us all.” 

Defence and Finance 


I need not go here into the details of Defence and Finance. But I shall 
permit myself to say something by way of general observation on Defence. We are 
here on stronger ground than any other political party in India. Finance and 
Defence have been subjects studied in detail and spoken on with authority by some 

E rominent members of our Party. Therefore, my observations on the subject will 
e only of a general character, and such as suggest themselves to a layman and 
nothing more. These may be summarised somewhat as follows : — 

(1) That it is not only foolish but criminal, if not suicidal, to say that we 
can drive back an enemy, who attacks us with weapons of violence, by following 
the policy of non-violence. And it is no act of violence to defend our country and 
our hearths and homes against such an enemy by recourse to arms. The cult 
of non-violence has no application whatever in such a case. Therefore, to pursue 
an anti-war propaganda on this ground has no sanction in history, religion and 
ethics of any country in the world, not excluding India. 

(2) That even more than any subject of constitutional reform the question 
of the reorganisation and Indianisation of the military system of the country is 
vitally connected with the growth of our nationhood in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and therefore, it cannot be either shelved, postponed or lightly set aside, 

(3) That as modern wars have become more and more scientific, a country, 
which does not employ its best brains and talents in its army, is bound to go to 
the wall in any conflict with modern powers. Hence it is up to the Government to 
push on vigorously with its policy of Indianisation. The University Training 
Corps should be expanded and utilised fully for manning the army with officers. 
Military training of Indians in all arms like artillery, navy and air force should 
be speedily undertaken, and pursued with zest, vigour and drive suitable to the 
occasion. 

(4) All so-called distinction for the recruitment to the army as between the 
martial and non-martial races should be done away with. Provincial discrimination 
and favouritism should be a thing of the past. Every province should be encou- 
raged by all means to contribute its full share in man-power for the Defence 
of India. 

(5) The Government must shed off its distrust of Indians completely, and 
thus help to turn the present system into what may be rightly called the 
National Army of India, what Sir Sivaswami Aiyer said^ about this question 
years back is moie applicable to the situation in India as we find it to-day. 
He said, ‘‘We desire that Indians shall be fieely admitted to employment in all 
arms of the defensive organisation of the eountrj^, that no time should be lost in 
taking steps for the organisation of a tenitoiial army which will serve as an 
auxiliary force of the Indian army. This cannot be accomplished until provision 
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is made in India itself to give the highest standard of instruction in military and 
naval engineering, in the construction and management of aircraft in the 
knowledge of tactics, and in all technical and administrative subjects required for 
members of the Geneial Staff.” - 

(6) That the needs of the present war and the perils of neglect are much 
greater than those of the last war. Hitleiism and War, if they succeed in 
overwhelming Great Biitain and conquering India, will woik havoc with all our 
hopes and asphations for the future of India. Hence, both in the political and 
the military sense, the situation has to be handled not only wisely and with 
foresight, but with implicit faith in the people of India. 

(7) That this militaiy reorganisation and the war effort consequent upon 
it, should be efficiently undei taken, and undertaken with the fullest confidence 
that the whole country is behind that effort, demands that the defence portfolio 
shall be placed in competent and trustworthy Indian hands. We have been 
promised Dominion Status, which, without the Dominion Army to accompany it, 
can be so only in name. Every one recalls in this connection the speech of the 
late Lord Sinha as President of the Indian National Ooiigiess and how he had 
coupled his plea for a definite declaration of British policy in India with a demand 
for the full and all lound Indianisation of the Army and the kind of military 
training for Indians that must precede it. For he maintained that responsible 
self-government for India can never come until Indians are made fit to defend 
themselves. And this, I affirm once more, will not bo done until Government 
shakes off for good the distrust in the people which yet marks the military policy 
of the Government of India. This is all that I have to say, and only as a layman, 
on the question of Defence. 

Wanted Lakqe Scale Planning 

Another subject that cannot be overlooked in this discussion is that of in- 
dustrialisation. The Eoger Mission and the Eastern Group Conference that met 
at Delhi only recently will, I tiust, do all that is needful for purposes of war-time- 
industry and for correlation on that account between countries and interests 
with kindred aim. But this is only a temporary phase. What we ought to press 
upon the attention of the Government as also upon the attention of all businessmen 
in India is, that a tempoiary alignment and co-ordination of effort are not enough. 
What India needs most to-day and the day after- tom ox row, is a definite and large- 
scale planning which will unmistakably provide for clear-sighted industrial prosperity 
of India after the war. And the task should be a joint consultation and effort 
between officials directly concerned and business men in the country as well. In all 
fields of industry, India is pushing ahead since the last war and there is no dearth 
of non-official talent and capital in this country, provided you know how to 
harness it to this planning of industry and to the successful orientation and 
carrying out of the plan. Here again, politics and economics impinge one upon 
the other. And confidence and trust in the one field beget trust and confidence 
in the other field also, to the advantage of politics and economics both. 

I have already referred to the present political deadlock. Suggestions are being 
made for a peace-effort to put an end to this undesirable state of things. The letter of 
8ir JagdUh Prasad to the press followed by a long explanation and elucidation 
upon it by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapju the other day, is one indication of the general 
feeling in the country over this matter. The Prime Minister of Bengal has come out 
with the proposal that Muslim League schould take a lead in the matter. But Mr. 
JtnnaVs subsequent speeches on the subject make one fact clear more than all 
others and it is this that no pourparlers shall even be begun until certain previous 
conditions laid down by the Bluslim I^eague are accepted by the other party in 
question. In these ciicumstance, I am led to believe that these efforts, if at all 
they get a start, have but a slender chance of success and of success in a manner 
that we all desire for the political good of India as a whole. 

One Nation 

We want Indian unity, and no party domination. We want India to be 
one nation and not cut asunder into Hindu India and Muslim India. We want 
in India the reign of true democracy on the model of Biitish democracy and as it 
has woiked in England. Our trust, in the first instance, is in that democracy and 
only under it, in the Government that repiesents the democracy in Gieat Biitain 
and India for the time being. We do not want heie the domination of one race 
pver anotherj or such a lule by majority or a clamouring minority as will virtually 
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take us back to autocracy or one-man rule. We want no true interests in India to 
suffer but all legitimate interests to come together to co-operate to one end, namely 
the prosperitiy and uplift of our motherland, that is India, and ‘not’ this or that 
part or province or frontier of India. We do not swear by complete independence 
of India, for we do not desire to go back to pre-British rule in India, much less to 
fall an easy prey to any conqueior fiom the East and the West, the North and the 
South. We honestly think and fiimly believe that Dominion Status of the 
Westminster Statute variety will give us the 'kind’ of indejpendence we need in 
India to-day and to-morrow, to weld her into a self-determining and seh-sufficing 
nation. I do not look far into the future. One step is enough for me. 

If a reconciliation and friendship resulting in a united effort sufficient to cope 
with the present situation are to be brought about based on these fundamentals, 
then it will not do to depend merely on peace-missions of the kind I noted above. 
In this connection I welcome the suggestion made recenly by my fiiend the Honourable 
ifr. P, N, Sapru that England should send out for that purpose a goodwill 
mission to India composed of its first-class statesmen whose presence in England is 
not so indispensable for direct war effort. The piincipal aim of such a mission 
should be to travel over the whole country and know the situation for itself, 
than, to interview representative men of all parties in the country, and, lastly, 
as the result of the disiiassionate and entirely unofficial view that it gets of things 
in India, to fiame what I may call a Treaty of Friendship between England and 
India, somewhat on the lines of, if not similar to the treaty ariived at between 
England and Ireland after the conclusion of the last war. 

It has to be borne in mind that the treaty should have for its aim *not‘ 
the re-opening of the constitutional question between India and England, for that 
has been settled in essentials, namely. Dominion Status and such Status, at that, 
as will make India an equal partnei with England in the Indo-British Common- 
wealth of nations. The purpose of the mission and of the treaty to follow it, 
should be to restore goodwill, to remove possible misapprehensions about the 
intentions now and remote, of England towards India and to prepaie the ground for 
the specific task of constitution -making, that can only follow after the successful 
conclusion of the present war. It should also be understood that the decisions 
of this Mission should not be made to wait upon the previous assent to them by 
the parties most vocal in the world of India as it is to-day. These noises and 
bickerings are bound to continue till a definite solution and a decisive step is 
determined upon by the Government in power. We know that this has been done by 
Great Britain and the British Parliament in 1909, in 1919 as well as in 1935. The 
solution of our internal diffeiences, communal or otherwise, should not be laid 
down as a condition precedent to the solving of this political tangle. We know 
that it was not done in the case of Ireland as between the party led by Mr, Le 
Valera and the party led by Mr. Collins and others. And we cannot accept the 
“raison d’etre’ of a different attitude to the political struggle between 
England and India. There is a very large number of politically minded and pat- 
riotic men in India outside the Congress and the Muslim League, who will agree 
to such a course and smoothen the path of reconciliation between England and 
India, on lines honourable to either side. My submission to the British Govern- 
ment, in their own interest as well as in the interest of India is, therefore, this 
It should make a clear declartion to the Indian people that, say within two years 
after the war, they will definitely establish Dominion Status in India, and then 
the people of India shall have to work out their own salvation in their own way, 
without either interference or domination from Great Britain or by any party that 
may be in power in Great Britain thereafter. In the meanwhile they are sending a 
Goodwill-Mission to India, fair impartially minded, of undoubted integrity and 
honour, whose sole aim in going to India and seeing things for themselves shall 
be to clear up misunderstanding, restore friendship, and do all in their power to 
smoothen the path of progress all round. It is my firm, considered and emphatic 
opinion that until the Indo-British problem is solved first all other differences in 
India will not end. 

Resolutions— Calcutta— 29th. & 30th. December 1940 
Dominion Status After War 

The session of the Federation concluded on the 30th. December after 
adopting a number of important resolutions. 

The hon. Mr. P* N* Sapru moved the following resolution on the future 
constitution of India, as adopted by the subjects committee 
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*^The National Liberal Federation of India, while desirous of satisfying the 
reasonable claims of minorities is of opinion that the Viceroy’s declaration of 
August last virtually gives them a veto on constitutional piogress and protests 
strongly against the distinction drawn by Blr. Amery between the status and 
functions of a dominion which has created a grave apprehension in the minds of 
the people that what he called British obligations in India may permanently stand 
in the way of India achieving the same freedom as the other dominions enjoy. 

“The National Libeial Federation of India strongly dissents from the recent 
statement of H. E. the Viceroy that the British Government can do nothing more 
than they have already done to enable India to enjoy dominion status and urges 
that it should be immediately announced that India will be accorded the status of 
a dominion within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster within a period not 
exceeding two years after the conclusion of the war. 

“The National Liberal Federation of India is further of the view that in the 
meanwhile the Central Government should be so reconstructed as to have by 
convention a fully national character. The Viceroy should be its constitutional 
head and that the British Government should not ordinarily interfere with any 
policy that has the support of such an executive and the Central Legislature* The 
poitfolios of Defence and Finance should be entrusted to non-official Indians enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the country.” 

The mover said that in this resolution they had expressed their views on the 
political situation which had developed during the last 18 months in this country 
and had also formulated what their basic demands were. 

The history of India, Mr. Sapru added, might have been very different if at 
the beginning of the war, before any demands had been made by any political 
party, the British Government had come forward with a clear and unequivocal 
aeclaration of Dominion Status for India. 

Referring to the recent declarations made by his Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India that they had done all that they could do towards a 
solution of the political tangle and that the initiative now should come from 
Indians, Mr. Sapru remarked that his Excellency had been ‘blundering for all 
these years. In the declaration it had been said that the British Government sym- 
pathized with India’s desire to frame her own constitution consistent with histoii- 
cal and other obligations which they had towards this country. The freedom 
which Indians might get was conditioned by these obligations. But the obligations 
could be interpreted in such a way as to give them real power or just a shadow of 
responsibility. The speaker observed that the question of obligations should be 
settled by direct negotiation between the representatives of India and the 
British Government. These obligations ought not to he allowed to stand permanen- 
tly in the way of progress. 

As to the distinction drawn by Mr. Amery between the status and function 
of a dominion Mr. Sapru said : I do not care for status ; ‘I care for power ; I 
care for freedom and I care for, if you give me the right to use the word, inde- 
pendence. If we have reality of political power, status will follow’. 

Mr. Sapru added that the attitude of ‘no compromise with imperialism’ would 
lead them nowhere. They were prepaied to accept the creed of Dominion Status 
which was virtual independence. 'What we want is “the reality of power, full 
control over our own destiny, the control which the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa have. Nothing else will satisfy the aspirations of the 
people of the country. Nothing else is worth looking at. "What we are offered is 
not Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster variety. What we are offered 
is controlled self-government within the imperialistic structure and if the truth is 
to be told, there is the political deadlock in this country because England is 
not clear in her mind what she means to do with India after the war. That 
feeling will not be removed by an equivocal declaration with mental reservation.’ 

Mr. Sapru then referred to the difficulty that confronted them in framing the 
constitution of the country. In view of the declaration of the British Government 
they should agree among themselves as to the body which would frame the 
constitution. The principal Muslim party in India stood for the partition of India. 
‘How can you negotiate in a reasonable atmosphere’, he asked, ‘with people who 
want to divide this country, people who talk not of Indian nationalism but of 
two^ nations ? How can you negotiate with people of that type ? That is the 
initial difficulty in our way and for this initial difficulty the responsibility mainly 
rests with the British Government’. The speaker maintained that this problem 
had been created for them by the British Government when they introduced the 
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system of separate^ electorates in India in 1905. This vicious circle was created 
for them by the British policy of granting self government in instalments. 

Therefore it was essential, he pointed out that the British Government should 
give up this instalment system. They must declare that the future constitution 
was going to be placed on a peimanent basis and that the final transference of 
power to the Indian hands was going to take place within a definite period of time. 

Mr. Sapru held that the Biitish Government was more responsible for the 
present political deadlock than either the Congress or the Muslim League. He 
asked, Tf an Anglo- Amei lean or a Franco-British union was a possibility now, 
why not an Indo-British union V 

The resolution was formally seconded by Prof. R, IT. Kelkar of Poona and 
supported by Mr. C. R, Somayajulu of Madras and was adopted by the Federation 
without any^ change. 

Seconding the resolution, Prof. R* H. Kelkar recalled that during the last 
war Mr. Montagu had. come to India to investigate the Indian problem. Why was 
not such a thing possible now ? The suspicion was that there was no real desire 
to part with power. 

Supporting the resolution Mr. Somayajulu said that the future constitution of 
India must be of a^ federal type at the Oeutre on the population basis and the 
provinces must be divided on a linguistic basis provided they were financially 
self-supporting. But the federal constitution adumbrated in the Government of 
India Act of 1935 was opposed by all the parties in India as it was a negation of 
full responsible government. He thought that the future federal constitution should 
be framed by a committee representing all the major political parties in the country. 

Separate Electorates 


Dr. R. P. Paranjpye moved the following resolution on separate electorates : 

“The Federation, while fully ready to safeguard the interests of all sections 
of the people, considers that the aim of India’s political evolution should be a 
democracy not qualified by considerations of race or creed and therefore the 
Federation is definitely opposed to the permanent existence of communal electo- 
rates and the present Communal Award ; at the same time as it would not be 
practicable to effect this reform immediately owing to the existing conditions it 
considers that gradual steps should be taken to eliminate separate communal 
electorates by having joint electorates with reserved seats for a definite period. 

“The Federation is emphatically opposed to the suggested division of India 
into Pakistan and Hindustan as being against the best interests of the country 
which in its opinion should be one single unit of Government for purposes of 
administration and defence though it will have necessarily to be of a federal 
character.” . . , . 

In moving the resolution, Dr. Paranjpye traced the history^ of the introduction 
of separate communal electorates in this country and said that it was a 
great mistake to introduce religion in the political sphere and today they were 
witnessing its dire results. 

Referring to the Communal Award the speaker said that in this award the 
Muslims had got far more than what they were entitled to in any system of demo- 
cracy and the award had become a standing obstacle in the path of India’s progress 
as a real democracy. It was time that they put their foot down on the communal 
virus and enunciated once for all their opposition to separate communal electorates. 
They did not desire to treat the minorities harshly. They wanted to treat them as 
indulgently as possible, even giving them better treatment than what they would 
get on their numerical strength. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. /. N* Basu pointed out that India was not the 
only country which was the meeting place of dijBferent classes, creeds and races. 
They had had in other countries a similar collection of races which had fought 
each other, of creeds opposed to each other and of classes contending for power 
against each other. But no other civilized country had yet thought of the peculiar 
device that was incorporated in the Government of India Act of 1935. He gave 
instances of Canada and South Africa and asked if the British people ever thought 
of introducing separate electorates in those countries. ^ . t 

After Mr. S. N. Varma had supported the resolution it was carried without 


any change. 


The War 


Sir CTiimanlal Setalvad then moved the following resolution on the war ^ 
“The Federation reaflSums its deep sympathy with the victims of totalitarian 
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ncereBsion and is fully confident that they ■will, soon bo able to regain their lost 
l^lpnendence. It deeply appreciates the heroic efiorts made by Britain and the 
eSries associated with her and by Greece and China m resisting aggression 
onil trusts that their enormous sacrifices will be crowned with success. 

“The Federation feels that India should offer its wholehearted support in the 
nrnseoution of the war as it is convinced that the future of democracy and the 
panse of India’s freedom is bound up with the defeat of totalitarianism. At the 
Mme time it feels that the requisite effort will not be forthcoming from the people 
of India unless sufficient enthusiasm is created among the people by a change in 
the nolicY of the Government towards India.” . , . 

Moving the resolution, Sir Ohtmanlal Setalvad said that when they asked 

foe India’s wholehearted support to Biitain in the prosecution of the war, they 
did so not to oblige Britain but to oblige themselves. If England went down 

there was no question but India would lose even the piesent measure of liberty she 
eniovB Sheer self-interest demanded that India should put forth her best efforts 

in Bunnort of England to carry on this war to a successful conclusion. 

On the other hand, he said, England in her rule in India during the last 150 
Years had failed to equip India for self-defence in the manner she should have 
done And it was on that account that they stated in the concluding portion 
of the resolution that the psychological conditions should be created in order to 
enable India wholeheartedly and more effectively to support Britain in the war. 

Seconding Sir Cktmanlal Setalvad’s resolution the hon. Dr. Hridaynath 

Kunzru said that the Government had not succeeded in evoking wholehearted enthu- 
siasm in the country for their cause. What was that due to ? It was not due to 
an V partiality in the minds of Indians foi Germany, Italy or Japan ; it was due 
entirely to internal ciicumstances. The Government must understand the psycho- 
loav of the people and make them feel that the war was their war : it must enable 
them to feel that tliey were being prepared for self-defence and that the fight for 
freedom would soon enable them to enjoy freedom themselves. But unfortunately 
India had been to no small extent antagonised by the shortsighted policy pursued 
by the British Government. The speaker made particular reference to the question 
of defence in this connection. 

He feared that notwithstanding the fact that the sympathies of India were 
entirely with the democratic countries, so long as the attitude of the British 
authorities towards India was not changed, it would be impossible to create that 
enthusiasm which alone could enable her to put all the efforts that she was capable 
of in aid of the democratic countries. 

Mr. iV. C. Bharucha and Mr. Farmeshwar Nath Sapru supported the reso- 
lution which was carried. 

Supporting the resolution moved by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. N. C. 
Bharucha urged the people of India to offer wholehearted support to British war 
efforts. What the Liberals should do now, the speaker concluded, was to go to the 
people and tell them that by helping Britain in the war India was only 
helping herself. 

Mr. Farmeshwar Nath Sapru said that if it was necessary to obtain the whole- 
hearted support of the country it was absolutely essential that something should 
be done and done immediately to make the people feel that they were fighting 
for their own existence in fighting for the existence of Britain. He further said 
that this was an opportunity for Indians to enrol themselves in the air, army and 
naval forces and thus build up the defence of the country. 

Civil Disobedience 

The following resolution on civil disobedience was moved by Dr. B, P. Paranjpyc : 

“The Federation deplores the resort to civil disobedience by the Congress as 
it will still further complicate the difficult situation in the country. 

“The Federation also deplores the severity of sentences passed in certain 
cases and advocates enlightened treatment of political prisoners throughout the 
country.” ^ , 

Moving his resolution, JDr. Faranjpye said that the present civil disobedience 
by the Congress which was, at its beginning, limited to individuals, was now 
assuming an enormous character and leading the country to an abyss whose depth 
they could not at present see. He expressed the opinion that in view of the time 
and circumstances prevailing at present in the country, a step like civil disobedience 
was entirely out of place. It might be that, India for the moment was not 
actually in the theatre of war, but the future of India was indivisibly bound up 
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with the result of this war and, therefore, anything that came in the way of their 
successful prosecution of this war, was entirely anti-national. 

Referring to the statement of Mahatma Gandhi that he did not wish to 
embarrass the British Government and that he did not wish the success of Nazism 
and Fascism, Dr. Paranjpije failed to realise how this resoit to civil disobedience 
would not come in the way of a successful war effort, would not embariass the 
British Government and would not, at least to a certain extent, encourage Fascism 
and Nazism. 

Depiecatmg the move of the Congress in placing civil disobedience or passive 
resistance, as an ideal in itself, before the country, the speaker thought that the 
move was entirely untimely and against the best interests of the people. 

Dr, Faranjpye also strongly criticised the v/ay in which Government were 
treating the civil resisteis, who, in his opinion, should in no ivay be treated harshly. 
The Liberals should see, he concluded, that no ui lue severity* was used against 
any civil lesister by the Government. 

Seconding the resolution Rai Bahadur F, L. De said that the civil resisters were 
not born ciiminals. So they should in ordinary course be treated in a much better 
manner than they were being treated now. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Defence 

The following resolution on defence was moved by the bon. Dr. H. N. Kunzru : 

“The National Liberal Federation while always demanding a radical change in 
the defence policy of the Government is strongly of opinion that the war has shown 
that for making adequate preparations for the security of India it is essential that, 
(1) the Defence poitfolio should be entrusted to an Indian member who 
commands the confidence of the people and, that (2) the Defence forces of 
India should be organised on a fully national basis. It recognizes the 
progress that has been made with regard to the manufacture of war materials 
but is thoroughly dissatisfied with the policy in other respects. 

“It urges in paiticular (a) that the policy of Indianization of the army, navy 
and air force should be immediately adopted : and (b) that the distinction between 
martial and n on-martial races should be done away with and the army recruited 
from all provinces and classes”. 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the house Dr. Kimzru said 
that it was a matter of urgent importance that they should attend immediately 
to the problems relating to their national seciiiity. For a long time their defence 
arrangements were based on the assumption that in any major conflict England 
would come to their assistance. But the present war had shown that this 
dependence on England was a source of danger to India. 

The role of India was particularly a responsible one in connection with the 
Middle Eastern sphere. The conditions under which the old scheme of defence 
was outlined having radically changed it had become more than ever necessary 
that the policy should be particularly overhauled and further that India should be 
placed in charge of defence arrangements of the country. 

Referring to the move of the totalitarian powers towards India through Egypt, 
Suez Canal and Palestine, the speaker pointed out that it was obvious that they 
were incurring a serious lisk. It was necessary, therefore, from the point of view 
of England itself that India should be enabled to defend herself. 

Mr, B. B, Roy, Mr. V. V. Venkataraman and Mr. B. N. Roy Choudhury 
supported the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

Wae and Industrial Development 

Dr. P, Neogy moved the following resolution on war and industrial 
development : t 

“The National Liberal Federation of India strongly protests against the virtual 
exclusion of Indians from higher positions in the Supply department in connection 
with its recent reorganisation and urges its Indianisation in order to win the 
confidence of Indians. „ , . -t 

“The Federation presses on the Government of India and the provincial 
Governments the importance of taking advantage of the present^ conditions to 
foster the industrial development of the country. It is nccessaiy in i|s opinion 
for this purpose that the fiscal policy of the Government should suitably 
changed and that special efforts should be made to secure the establishment or 
expansion of the basic chemical and other industries and the establishment or new 
industries under Indian control aud management, 

40 
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“The Federation is of opinion that national interests require that special 
attention should be paid to the establishment of small-scale industries* 

“The Federation urges the taking of all possible steps to develop shipbuilding, 
aircraft and automobile manufacturing industries in the countiy* 

“The Federation appieciates the decision of the Government of India to appoint 
more trade commissioners with a view to finding new markets for Indian products, 
but in view of the magnitude of the Interests involved is of the opinion that 
vigorous efforts should be made to find new outlets for such commodities the 
marketing of which has been adversely affected by the wai”. 

Prof. M, D. Altekar seconded and Mr. Santi Nath Roy, Mr. 8. P. Basu and 
Mr. B. J. Shroff supported the resolution which was seconded by the house. 

Indians Overseas 

The Federation adopted the following resolution on Indians overseas as moved 
from the Chair, without any discussion : 

“The Federation reaffirms its resolutions about the injustice to Indians overseas 
and calls upon the Government not to lelax its efforts to iemo"-e the cause of 
their just complaints. The Fedeiation welcomes the firm attidiide adopted by 
them to take such further steps as may be necessary to protect the interests of 
Indians. 

“The Federation welcomes the raising of the status of the representatives of 
the Government of India in South Africa from that of an Agent to the High 
Commissioner and wants the Government of India to appoint High Commissioners 
in other Dominions. The Federation disapproves the appointment of officials to 
such posts and is of the opinion that all such offices should bo held by Indians 
selected from the public life of the country. 

Reforms in Indian states 

The following resolution on Reforms in Indian States also moved from the 
Chair was similarly carried by the House : 

“The National Liberal Fedeiation espiesses its full sympathy with the natural 
and perfectly legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian States for civil and 
political liberties. 

“The , Federation urges that the rulers of States should without further delay 
concede to their subjects the rights of security of person and property, liberty of 
speech and press, freedom of association as well as representative government 
as a prelude to responsible Government**. 

Census Operations 

On the motion of Mr. Manmatha Nath Sen^ the Federation adopted the follow- 
ing resolution on the census operations : 

“This Federation calls upon the people to help in having a correct record made 
by the enumerators and to offer full cooperation to the census authorities and to 
see that there are no fictitious entries or inflation. 

“The Federation further urges the Government of India to ensure the correct 
enumeration of the different communities by providing for joint enumeration by 
enumerators chosen from different communities and also to check the correctness 
of the final enumeiation by sample or test census later. 

“This Federation urges the Government of India to amend the Indian 
Census Act immediately, specially as regards prosecution for census offences 
and for allowing inspection to persons intending to initiate census prosecutions. 

“This Federation points out that those that ordinaiily call and regard them- 
selves as Hindus aie not allowed to be registered as Hindus, but are classified by 
the census authorities as animists and the like. 

“This Federation is further of opinion that the diffeienfciation made between 
Hindus and Mahomedans in the matter of the recording of castes is not only 
mischievous but also pernicious in its effect”* 

Changes in Constitution 

On a motion from the Chair, the Federation adopted a resolution effecting 
certain changes in its constitution. 

The resolution on the selection of the venue of the next session was not taken 
up by the house, but will be dealt with by the Council of the Federation on a 
later datet 
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Vote of Thanks 

At the conclusion of the proceedings Mr. J, V. Basu, proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Ohair, expxessed high appieciation of the house of the manner in 
which Mr^ Chandavarkar, the President, had conducted the deliberations. 

Mr. Chandavarkar’s Eeply 

Eeplying, Mr, Chandavarkar thanked the delegates for the assistance they had 
given him in discharging his duties. He said that although in a minoiity, the 
Liberals weie a paity of expediency. They had always endeavoiiied to work in the 
public life in a sportsmanlike spirit, playing not for winning but for the sake of the 
game itself. 

Commenting on the political situation in the country, Mr, Chandavarkar 
observed that in spite of several mistakes committed by them the Congiess minis- 
tiies i j the provinces were welcomed as they were representatives of the people 
and had worked in that capacity. ‘We have always felt that they weie our own 
ministeis’, he observed. Bpeaking about leadership, he remaiked that they only 
could give the lead to the country that were ready to serve the cause of the people 
as servants. 

The Federation appointed Mr, V, N, Chandavarkar as its president and 
Messrs. M. D. Altekar. E. E. Bakhale and M. 0. Bharucha, secretaries for the 
year 1941. 


Proceedings of the Council of the Federation 

Resolutions — Allahabad — 25th. August 1940 

The Viceroy’s Declaration 

A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
held on the 25th. August at Leader Buildings, Allahabad. Dr. R, P, Paranjpye 
presided and among those present were : 

Mr. J. Basu, the hon. ^ Pandit Hirdaya Nath Kunzru, the bon. Mr. 
P. N. Sapru, Dr. G. S. Mahajani, Eaja Maheshwar Dayal Beth, Eai Bahadur 
Kunwar Guru Narain, Eai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Srngh, Principal J. E. 
Gharpure, Pandit Iqbal Narairr Gurtu, Mr, P. Kodanda Eao, Eao Eaja Pandit 
Shyam Behari Misra, Eai Bahadur Babu Bhagwaii Saran Singh, Pandit Parmeshwar 
Nath Sapru, Mr. Eaj Nath Kunzru, Mr. Brij Marayan Gurtu, Mehta Krishna Earn, 
Eai Bahadur Babu Kampta Praaad Kakkar, Mr. S. G. Vaze, Eai Bahadur Lala 
Bihari Lai, Mr. Vishun Nath, Mr. Nibaran Chandra Eay, Mr. Surendranath 
Varma, Mr. Gopinath Kunzru, Mr, M. D. Altekar, Mehta Mahipat Earn and 
Babu Vishwanath Prasad. 

The recent declaration of his Excellency the Viceroy and the speech of Mr. 
Amery were considered and after a long discussion lasting nearly seven hours 
when several issues involved and many draftrng amendments were keenly debated, 
the following resolutions were adopted 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India has given careful 
consideration to the statement of H. E. the Viceroy of Aug. 8 and the speech of 
Mr. Amery in the House of Commons on Aug. 14 and is of opinion that it should 
be clarified and modified in the manner suggested below in order to evoke whole- 
hearted response from the people in the prosecution of the war. 

Need for Clear Assurance on Dominion Status 

(a) The statement of Mr, Amery in which he draws distinction between the 
functions and the status of a dominion with reference to India has caused grave 
apprehension in the minds of the people of the country that what he called the 
British obligations in India may permanently stand in the way of India achieving 
the same freedom as the other dominions enjoy. A clear assurance is, therefore, 
needed that the contemplated free and equal partnership of India is not subject 
to any such qualifications. 

Definite Time-Limit Eequired 

(b) The Council considers that a definite time-limit should be laid down 
within which India will attain dominion status, as it feels that after the war 
danger is over, the various conditions in the declaration are capable of being put 
forward as excuses for delaying such attainment indefinitely. 
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Ministries and Dominion Status 

(c) While the Council is anxious to satisfy all leasonable claims and aspira- 
tions, and remedy all the genuine grievances of the vaiious minorities and interests 
in the country, it cannot help feeling that the guarantees given in the declaration 
to the minoiities are worded in such wide terms that they can be used to stop all 
political progiess if their demands, even the most unreasonable, aie not fully 
conceded ; the council, theiefore, desiies that it should be clearly stated that in the 
event of such a non-possumus attitude on the part of any minority or interest 
Government will cairy out ils promise to grant dominion status consistently with 
the principle of nationalism and dcmociacy and the integrity of the country. 

Defence on Fully National Basis 

(d) To enable India to put foith its best effort for the prosecution of the 
war and to reconcile the country to any sacrifices that may be necessary, the 
Council considers it essential that d) the Defence portfolio should be entrusted to 
an Indian member who commands the confidence of the people, and (li) the 
defence forces of India should be organized on a fully national basis and in parti- 
cular, the recruitment of non-Indian officers should henceforward be discontinued. 

Indians to be in Majority in Viceroy's Council 

(e) The new members of the Viceroy’s Execiitive 1 Council should be selected 
from the .representatives of the various political parties in the country and that 
such new members should be in a maiority on that Council, 

That as a matter of convention such an enlarged Executive Council should 
work as a cabinet, that the Viceroy should bo its constitutional head, that the 
Biitish Government should not ordinarily interfere with any policy that has the 
support of such an Executive Council and the Central Legislature. 

Self-Determination and British Obligations 

(f) The acceptance of piinciple of self-determination in the declaration is so 
hemmed in by regard for British obligations and guarantees to minoiities and 
interests as to render it nugatory and the Council considers that if it is really intend- 
ed to grant self-determination, it should be done in a manner which will make it 
practically effective. 


The Western India National Liberal Federation 

Statement— Bombay — 2l8t. October 1940 

Call for Common Front 

‘The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association have always 
viewed civil disobedience, in whatever shape or foim, with intense misgivings. The 
Liberals are not alone in believing that the latest decision of the Congress to offer 
individual civil disobedience may very easily degenerate into lawlessness and violence 
throughout the country. Democracy connotes libcity of speech for which the 
Liberals have consistently fought ever since the time when the Congress was 
founded. But what the Congress now demands is, in the opinion of the Council, 
license to hamper all war effoit which in reality is an abuse of the libexty of free 
speech. It is indeed deploiable that at this junctuie when all national^ effoit 
should have been solely directed towaids securing unity and the speedy attainment 
of India’s political goal, the spokesman of the Congress should have insisted on an 
issue on which the Congress is not admittedly an united body. The claim of Mr. 
Gandhi that the right of self-expiession is not wanted by the Congress “merely 
for itself but for all” is clearly untenable because the Congress has hardly ever 
granted freedom of speech to its own members and certainly denied it to those 
outside its fold. 

“The Council emphatically declare that the Congress claim to carry on un- 
fettered propaganda against the war is not only impiactical but opposed to the 
best interests of India herself and will undoubtedly have serious repercussions. 
Mr. Gandhi’s own inclinations were at first in favour of giving unconditional 
support to Biitain in her fight against the forces of totalitarian States. If Mr. 
Gandhi was unsuccessful in converting his own followers to his viewpoint, he 
should have, consistently with bis professed ideals, caiiied on agitation in support 
of his view, which might have prevented the successive somersaults of the Congress 
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from time to time to the infinite detriment of the future of the country. 
It is obvious that in spite of its loud protestations not to embarrass 

the Biitish Government, the Congress is merely trying to create 

a political crisis with a view to blosteiing up its own prestige and covering up a 
series of capital political mistakes which it committed when it had the reins of 
Government in no less than seven pi evinces. 

“In the interests of India heiself, it would be suicidal to do anything that is 
likely to prejudice Britain’s efforts in her life and death struggle and it is nothing 
shoit of the gravest disservice to the country to lose the piesent opportunity of 
helping in the better defence of India and in attaining ultimate political freedom. 

‘‘The Council also disapprove of the anti-national policy adopted by the All- 
India Muslim League in putting forward the Pakistan scheme designed to parti- 
tion the country on communal lines. The Liberals have always stood for effective 
safeguards for the protection of Muslims and other important minorities and for 
secuiing to them real pait in the governance of the country, but they can never 
countenance a scheme which strikes at the root of all true nationalism and unity, 
thus inviting fresh dangeis of which the consequences cannot be foreseen. 

“At this juncture it is the duty of all well-wishers of India, to whatever 
political paity they might owe allegiance and to whatever community they might 
belong, to unite in a common front to oppose the suicidal policies both of the 
Congiess and the Muslim League which undoubtedly hamper all political progress 
on democratic lines. 

“The Council are surprised at the attitude of the Government who, by carrying 
on ceaseless negotiations with representatives of only certain political and communal 
organizations, make it appear that the only method of agitation of which they can 
take liotice is the method of threats, bluff and bullying. There is a widespread 
feeling all over the country, even amongst those who do not approve of the 
Congress and the League attitude, that the Government have really no intention to 
pait with power. In the {interests of democracy itself and great effort in the 
piosecutiou of the war, it is essential to remove this impression.” 


The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session — Lucknow — 30th. December 1940 

Presidential Address 


In the course of his presidencial address at the all-India conference of Indian 
Chiistians held at Lucknow on the 30th. December 1940 Mr^ D, S. Bamachandra 
BaOf M.A., M.D., said ; 

So far as I know the Christian Indians lag not behind others in the desire 
that their country should be fiee. There may be differences of opinion with 
regard to the method of its achievement, of points of contact with other powers, 
and the sharing of power and aiithoiity with others ; they are matters of detail 
and can await settlement. But they are alive to the call of national freedom. 
They, too, feel the chains of slavery and realise the humiliation of being a subject 
nation, and the abject helplessness of looking to others for guidance and inspiration, 
and the galling sense of inferiority complex. They long to be a great and united 
nation quite fit to face the world with becoming self-respect and carve out its 
own destiny. They see that India can never become great and good without 
becoming free. Subjection has degraded her and caused her moral bankruptcy, 
economic helplessness and intellectual torpidity. India’s manhood and womanhood 
could only blossom to fruition in the glow of unhampered freedom. 

The late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s plaintive cry, ‘Swaraj is my 
birthrightt finds a sympathetic chord in their heart. So they can be counted upon 
to join those groups in the country that strive honestly, sincerely, and selflessly to 
usher in the day of the freedom of the Motherland 1 

I do not think that there is any power on earth that can long deny India freedom 
of the right sort. When the whole nation longs for it and demand it with one 
voice, freedom will, nay, must come. Our shortsightedness, stupidity, cupidity, 
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Belfishness, lack of imagination and want of statesmanship have stood in the 
of our freedom* ^ ^ 

Tctt? Wat? 


way 


The Christian Indians are no doubt anxious that the war should come to a 
speedy end* They think that India should go to Britain's aid in her extiemity 
and do her best to win the war. They believe that India ought to have been 
consulted before she was called upon to bear the burden of the war. Since she is 
in it now she is in honour bound to redeem the situation. Of course it is difficult 
to say to what extent India would be benefited by the Allies coming out victorious. 
The ideals of democracy for which Britain is claiming to be fighting may be 

tenable so far as the countries of Europe are concerned. But they seem to lose 

their perspective when an attempt is made to apply them to the countries east of 
Suez* Everybody knows that India contiibuted handsomely in men, money and 
munitions during the last war. It was the Indian tioops who first saved the 
situation in Belgium by standing in the gap and giving breathing time to the 
Allied armies to be gathered together and hurled against the enemy fronts and 
there was not a dissentient voice all over the country. Mahatma Gandhi was him- 
self one of the foremost who proffered help to Biitain and wished her success. 
But soon after the war was over Britain thought it polite to say ‘thank you* and 
forget the stand that India had taken* The subsequent histoiy— the Rowlatt Act, 
the Jalianwalla Bagh massacre, the Dwyer regime— still lingers in our memoiy, 
though it has ceased to rankle in our heart. Once bitten twice shy. 

Britain has let us down all along. We hoped for Dominion Status but 

what we got was only Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The three Round Table 
Conferences with much ado and weary negotiations had not brought us much 
nearer the goal. Promises were made to the lip only to be broken to the heart. 
Britain would rather trust her enemies than trust India. The lessons of the 
Great War were soon forgotten and no serious attempt had been made during 
the last twenty years to make India self-sufficient from the military point of view 
against foreign aggression. Perhaps Bi itain could not trust a well-equipped, 
mechanized and armed India. India would have been a tower of strength at this 
hour of peiil to Britain, but the short-sighted policy of the British statesmen is 
responsible for the mess we are in today. It would therefore need a terrible effort, 
a herculean effort indeed, to trust Britain now I But on the moral plane faith 
begets faith and trust begets trust. So let us trust Biitain this time and do the 
right thing. If she hesitates to do the right thing to us we should have developed 
our moral and spiritual powers sufficiently so as to compel Britain to yield to 
our demands. 

Fox what power on earth can keep four hundred odd millions in subjection 
without their consent ? I am not of the defeatist mentality. The trump cards 
are still with us. We need not cheat : we need not be niggardly. Let us be 
aboveboard. 

Mere moral support will not do. Since we are on the physical plane the help 
we give should take some concrete form. 

Yiolenoe and Non-vioi.enob 

Then comes the question whether the aid we give should be of the violent 
way or of the non-violent way. It is a sad commentary on modern civilisation 
that human beings still have resort to brute force in settling economic and 
territorial disputes.^ We witness to-day the unedifying spectacle of two of the 
most progressive, scientific and protestant countries in Europe engaged in a death 
struggle bringing in all their resources to destroy each other. The Master*s sublime 
dictum of love, gentleness, meekness and non-violence is relegated to the background 
as an impossible theory by^the Christendom of the West, and all the skill and 
inventive genius of the European races are being used to hurt, cripple and destroy 
humanity in the lust for power and wealth.^ At last it has been left to a Hindu 
saint to put to test on a national scale Christ’s tenets, and to base on the principle 
of non-violence his scheme for winning India’s freedom. What the western 
empire builders have rejected has become the cornerstone of the eastern Mahatma 1 

Every disciple of Christ should wish success to the daring adventure of 
faith of Gandhiji since the betterment of the world and the preservation of our 
civilization ultimately rest on non-violence. Let the non-violent way of achieving 
human destiny be India’s contribution to the war-mad and blood-drenched nations 
of the West, and when it has gripped their imagination we should have paid back 
our debt to Europe. 
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In the meanwhile lefc us help the Allies in whatever way we can. Those who 
still hold to the efficiency of violence may join the fighting forces, whereas those 
who believe in non-violence may find many opportunities to realise their ideal. 
We have already sent a Eed Cross ship to China to show our sympathy to 
those patient suffering people. We may likewise soothe the pillow of pain, bind 
the broken limbs and heal the^ aching hearts of the sufferers among the belligerents. 
We must help human beings in the hour of their need and suffering whether they 
be ^ friends or ^ foes, regardless of their deserts. We cannot afford to ignore the 
claims of suffering humanity nor turn the deaf ear to the mute pleadings of the 
wounds of mind, body and soul. India with her great traditions of charity 
should not lose this opportunity of being true to herself and doing the 
right thing. 

Turmoil in the Country 

It is regrettable that the atmosphere today is surcharged with civil 
disobedience. Perhaps both sides are responsible for it. It is a pity 
that the Congress Governments threw up their positions of responsi- 
bility, power and influence in haste without putting up a fight to the bitter end. 
It is also a thousand pities that the British Government stampeded India into 
the war over the heads of the accredited Governments of the provinces without 
even goiug through the formalities of consulting them. Two wrongs cannot 
make one light I India is suffeiing today by the blunders made on both sides. 

The right of free speech is one of the greatest achievements of the modern 
age. Moral and spiiitual progress cannot be achieved without it. It is indeed a 
powerful weapon ; it should be used with caution. There are occasions when 
speech is silvern while silence is golden 1 At times discretion is the better part 
of valour. 

It may be that the man in the street does not yet sufficiently realise the 
import of this war. The Government is welcome to use all its resources to do 
piopaganda and court the help of the millions of this land. But their opponents, 
if any, should be given opportunities to air their views. Otherwise it would be 
imitating the footsteps of Hitler and Mussolini. If India is with Britain in this 
war the Government need not mind what a few irieconcilables can do. On the 
other band if India is not with the Government the act of imprisoning some of 
the leading men and women all over the country on mere technical grounds does 
not help matters. It only serves to dry up the fountains of sympathy for the 
sufferers across the seas I The incarcerated leaders speak behind the iron bars 
louder and more persistently than they ever did outside. It is indeed a ticklish 
question involving a choice between the devil and the deep sea. The statesmanship 
and moral resources of both sides are needed in no small degree to solve the 
issue satisfactorily. 

Force may compel obedience, but it can never win love, sympathy and 
hearty cooperation. It is not too late yet for a rappiochement. A Christian 
Government may yet rise to the occasion and do the big thing. I am sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi will unhesitatingly respond to a Christ-like gesture on the part 
of Biitain. 

Christians and the Future 

The future is to those who plan and strive for it. No community can be 
certain of an assured place unless it woiks for it. Self-help is the best and the 
only help that the Chiistian community can depend on in this country. So long 
as the majoiity of the community are in Government or missionary^ services it 
cannot be independent. Economic independence is as important as political inde- 
pendence ; in fact both aie inter-dependent. Not how much one earns, but how 
one earns affects one’s character. If eveiy Christian youth is taught the art or 
craft of earning an independent livelihood, his or her future is assured. They 
may not be rich, but they will be self-respecting and^ inspiring citizens. The 
Ohiistians are as a rule poor ; unless the rising generation takes to trade, com- 
merce and industry they cannot occupy leading positions in the economic life of the 
country. They should believe in the dignity of labour and learn not to despise the 
day of small things. Some of the greatest men in the world have worked themsel- 
ves up from very small beginnings. Our Master was a carpenter who earned his 
living with the sweat of his brow I 

The Christians who live in the villages should whole-heartedly cooperate with 
the attempt that is being made nowadays to reorganize village industiies on which 
depends the w^ll-being of the country. The problem of the poverty of the village 
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populatiou can be solved to some extent by the introduction of cottage industries 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

As a self-respecting people the Christians should not ask for protection and 
special privileges. As the second largest minor community in the land they should 
demand that no one should lose his or her chances in life or in slate services on 
account of one’s faith ; nothing more, but nothing less. For he who serves his 
country serves community and himself. 

It is not the legislative enactments, but the goodwill of the vast majority of 
his countrymen that ensures the safety of the Oluistian. So long as he loves and 
serves his country he makes himself indispensable to national life and interests. 
He who serves becomes the real ruler of the laud I If the religion of Christ does 
not help us to serve our country disinterestedly, lovingly, humbly and without the 
invidious dtstuiction of caste, colour or creed our religion would not be worth 
the name. 

Again there ought to be real entente between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants in all matters that do not pertain to theology, the mode of worship and 
church organisation. We know wheie we differ, but let us see honestly where we can 
and ought to agree. The weakness in the past has been due to lack of coordination 
and cooperation between the two sections. In unity lies the strength in the future. 

Thf Pakistan deeam 

While efforts are being made to unite and make India one, Mr. Jtnnah 
comes out with the astounding suggestion that our country should be divided into 
two major divisions to humour men of his way of thinking. While professing to be 
advocating the interests of the minor ities ho does not say a word as to what appor- 
tions are to be made to the Christians, the Parsees, the Jains or the Sikhs. It is 
entirely a selfish agitation intended to feather the nest of the Muslims of India at 
the risk of the well-being of the country. Fancy the Christians all over the country 
to be packed off to a remote village in the extreme south of India just to satisfy 
the whims of a group of Muslims with defeatist mentality. 

Pakisthan is a wild theory, wide off the mark in any coherent scheme of things. 
It serves as a war cry to rally round the leader’s banner in a losing battle. It may 
serve to spite the Hindu or drive him to corner. But I doubt if its protagonists 
really understand the full significance of their venture. Instead of a vague talk, 
have they any definite plan or scheme of achieving their object ? The idea may 
satisfy vested interests, but many poor Muslims stand to lose by the wholesale 
transfer of the means of their livelihood and property. I an sure that the Muslim 
masses would rebel against it when they come to realize the full implications of 
that preposterous scheme. 

Mr. Jinnah has recently declared that there are many Muslims of his way of 
thinking who will not only work for Pakisthan, but also die for it. I don’t think 
that that threat frightens anybody in modern India. I am sure there are milions 
of national-minded Christians, Muslims, Parsees, Jains and Sikhs who will work 
and readily die to prevent the Motherland being divided and subdivided to 
humour a group of people who want everything their own way. I trust and 
pray that wiser counsels will prevail in the Muslim League camp I 

The Majoeitv and Minoeities 

Unfortunately the problem of minorities is being brought to the fore by 
adopting the parliamentary system of Government after the British pattern. That 
system np doubt works well in a country like England where through generations 
of practical eg)erience people have learned to pull together in spite of differences 
in ideas and ideals. Perhaps religions separate in India more than they do in the 
West, and a certain margin should be left for religious differences. 

I think that the time has arrived that we shoud take stock ef our achievements 
in the past and introduce changes where they seem necessary. Parliamentary 
system need not necessarily be the only system of governing a country. It stands 
reason that not only hands but also heads and hearts should be counted in arriving 
at a deciBi(m. It is important to remember that social and economic conditions 
^peal to the mass of mankind. ^ He who wears the shoe knows where it pinches. 

landlord and^ the cultivator, the capitalist and the labourer with 
different angles of vision should be adequately represented. Groups may have votes 
according to their importance. Mere numerical superiority of a group need not 
^cessanly determine the fate of an issue. We need not slavishly imitate the 
Western forms. We may evolve a new technique to solve our complex problems. 
Surely four hundred odd millions cannot fit into one hide-bound .theory* 
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After all the Hindu majority is not a real majority* That community is 
split up into several castes and sub-castes. The differences assume undue import at 
the time of elections. Some day these differences will no doubt vanish, Then the 
Hindu community will be great enough to embrace otheis as comrades and coun- 
trymen. There is at present not much danger of the majority overriding the rights 
of minorities. 


Cheistian Idealism 

After all it is character that counts with the individual as well as with the 
nation. _ It is the man or the woman that matters I Unless our spiritual aspirations 
and ethical idealism lift us above the level of ordinary human nature our religious 
labels will not be of much use. 

‘Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
the Phaiisees ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of God/ says the Master. 

Our religious beliefs should be rational, and should not permit us to slip 
into fanaticism. At this present junctuie when religious animosities aie apt to 
explode on the slightest pretext, intolerant proselytising zeal will not help matters. 
It is not conversions, but the deepening of the spirituality all over the country 
that will enable the people to stick to the kernel and cast off the shell. Mass 
conversions, apart from ^ deep convictions of the individual, should be tabooed as 
it would tend to increase in ter -communal jealousies and rivalries. 

Of course the Christian community should grow. But the growth should be 
in spiritual height and depth but not in mere numbers. India would see Jesus 
in those who call themselves Christians, and their lives would be more convincing 
than their words and professions. The pure, gentle, non-violent, suffering, forgiving 
and loving Christ must have worthy repiesentatives all over the country, in every 
town and village, serving, inspiring and redeeming the dumb, suffering and patient 
millions of India. The more they are like him the more shall the motherland 
need them and love them. The disciples of Jesus Christ shall have no problems 
in the land of their birth. If they give freely they shall also receive freely. 

H The Welcome Address 

In the course Df his speech welcoming the president and delegates, Kunwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., M.A., O.IE., chairman of the reception committee, said : 

With many I feel that the defeat of Great Britain and her allies will be 
highly detrimental to this country and to much that she holds dear. As Dr. H. C. 
Mukerji indicated in his presidential address last year, whatever our grievances 
against the British Government may be, we have no sympathy with Nazism, 
with its remorseless aggression and its contempt for the ideals of democracy. And 
when we read of the havoc and distress caused by bombing in Great Britain, from 
which we have been so far immune, while deploring the tragedy of war we 
cannot but admire the courage and spirit of sacrifice of the British people. How 
much suffering has also been been caused in Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France, all helpless victims prostrate under the conqueror’s heel I Are they 
to receive only the sympathy of our lips ? I am of opinron that we must give 
our support to the allies and this assistance should be of a practrcal and effective 
nature. In times of war it is the present more than the future that matters. 
Help at least to the Red Cross must appeal even to the most ardent pacifist. 

At the same time, along with Indians of different creeds and political views 
we disapprove the policy of distrust pursued by the Biitish Government, which 
has in the past neglected to Indianise the army or prepare us adequately against 
attacks by land, sea and air. Further, in disregard of the repeated demands of 
representative Indians for the industrialisation of our economic structure we have 
been left in a position which makes us dependent even in time of war on Great 
Britain and foreign countries for many of our vital necessities. While referring 
to the war I invite your attention to the fact that not all branches of the Indian 
Army are open to Indian Christians. For example, they are not permitted to 
enlist as ordinary soldiers in the way open to our Hindu and Muslim fellow 
countrymen. This invidious distinction is inexcusable and calls urgently for 
removal, . - 

The present political situation is also a matter of deep concern to us. As a 
member of the Liberal Party, I cannot reconcile myself to civil disobedience which 
to my mind is a dangerous and double-edged weapon. The experience of this city 
alone has demonstrated the truth of my contention, for, following the prpedent 
set by others, Shias and Sunnis rather than submit to the orders passed by the 
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then Congress Ministry in these provinces went to jail in their thousands leaving 
alas, their differences unsolved. At the same time we must respect the convic- 
tions of the many high-minded and patriotic men and women who do not share 
this standpoint, while in any case there is not one of us who does not view with 
anxiety and regret the imprisonment of some of the best citizens of our country 
and the inordinately severe sentences which have been passed from time 
to time. 

Unfortunately the British Government blundered by not declaring at the 
outset of the war that India would attain to Dominion Status within a very 
early and definite period after its close. A pronouncement of this kind would 
not only have obviated the present position but would have also led to a 
feeling of responsibility among our leaders and would have emphasised the 
necessity for unity among the various important interests in India. As I have 
publicly stated on moie than one occasion, I consider that the main obstacle to 
political peace in India is the absence of a settlement between Hindus and 
Muslims represented for the most part, though not entiiely, by the Congress and 
the Muslim^ League. Not long ago Mahatma Gandhi wrote as follows 

‘‘This is not the time to ask for our independence. It is beyond the power of 
the British Government to confer it upon us. India can be independent only if 
she can hold her own when the British go out.” These words aie as wise as they 
are true. So long, however, as the communal problem remains unsolved it is 
difficult to see how our independence can be effectively retained even after it has 
been secured. Mere criticism of one or other political party cannot solve it. Both 
sides must adopt a spirit of compromise. For this reason I have felt and still feel 
that a conference in India composed of the vaiious important interests and mclii- 
ding Indian Christians, who form the third largest religious body in this country, 
should be convened and the Government, who must not remain passive or 
indifferent, should also use their influence to arrive at a solution. If unhappily no 
solution is reached, it will be for the British Government as the ruling power to 
give their decision. Further, as an earnest of their goodwill, they should part 
immediately with some of their power and at the same time with the piecedent 
before them of the United States and the Philipine islands fix Ik short and definite 
time* limit for the attainment by this country of full Dominion Status. 

T j' Christians, believing in the ideal of a strong united and indivisible 

India, have shown that we are ready to place our country above communal consi- 
derations, We are willing to part with separate electorates and to ask for no special 
pnvileges. We bxq prepared to live at peace with both our Hindu and Muslim 
fellow citizens. Speaking for myself I would not object to all the additional mem- 
bers in an enlarged Executive Council of the Governor-General being taken from 
one community only. Let them be all Hindus or Muslims or Indian Christians 
or ^ Sikhs, for I am confident that views would be identical. Last but not least 
It is our duty and privilege to serve as a bridge community particularly in times 
of conflict and thus to lesson the gap between the two largest and most influential 
communities or India, 


4 . 1 , matter to which I invite your attention. In a short time 

there will be a census. Complaints are general that Indian Christians specially in 
rural areas are not always recorded as such. Immediate steps are, therefore, neces- 
sary to ensure a correct classification of the members of our community by 
previous house-to-house visits and by the preparation of preliminary lists. ^ ^ 





The All India Sikh League 

Resolutions — Lahore— 30th. September 1940 

An appeal to the Sikhs to intensify their war efforts particularly in regard 
to the recruitment of Sikhs in the army, was made in a resolution adopted by the 
All-India Sikh League at its meeting held under the presidentship of Sardar 
Amar Stngh at Lahoie on the 30th. September 1940. 

The League appealed to every Sikh to play his part in the defence of the 
country in keeping with the dignity and glorious traditions of the Sikh community, 
and believed that “Sikh soldieis would make their past record of heroic deeds even 
more resplendent in fighting bravely and loyally for the defence of the country at the 
present critical juncture.” 

The League viewed with satisfaction that the entire Sikh community was 
united in regard to the position of the Sikhs in the aimy and its demand for 
a share in the Central Executive,^ and hoped that His Excellency the Viceroy 
would recognise the legitimate claims of the community by giving them adequate 
representation on his Executive Conncil and the war Advisory Council. 

The League characterised the Muslim League’s demand of 50 per cent share 
in the Central Executive as preposterous and out of all proportion to the importance 
and stake of the Muslim community in the country, and hoped that the Viceroy 
would not yield to this “unreasonable” demand. 

Describing the Pakistan scheme as “anti-national, dangerous and disastrous 
to the best interests of the country”, the League declared its resolve to oppose it 
by all possible means and urged the Government and the Congress not to lend 
their support to such a scheme of partition. 

Finally, the League urged the All-India Congress Committee to dissociate 
itself from the “sporting offer” of Mr* Rajagopalachariar which the League 
described as anti-national and anti-democratic. 


The Akali Political Conference 

Presidential Address — Murrer — 7th. October 1940 


“The only way open to the Congress to win the hearts of the Sikhs is to 
make a clear and unequivocal declaration accepting their demands”, declared Master 
Ajtt Singh, General Secretary of the Shiromani Akali Dal, in the course of his 
presidential address at the Akali Political Conference held at Murrer in 
Sheikhupura District on the 7th. October 1940. 

Keferring to the grievances of the Sikhs against the Congress, Mr* Ajit Singh 
described how Sikh interests had suffered during the past two decades owing to 
the alignment of the Sikhs with the Congress which, he alleged, had been 
indifferent towaids them. He regretted that a great organisation like the Congress 
should have bioken the pledge given to the Sikhs at its Lahore session in 1929. 
In the circumstances the only way to win the heaits of the Sikhs was to^ make a 
clear and unequivocal declaration accepting their demands and pledging to get 
them fulfilled in the future. 

Mr* Aj%t Singh said that there had been all-round weakening of the Sikh 
position during the past twenty years and urged that the Sikhs like any other 
minority badly needed protection of their interests. The statements issued by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr* Jawaharlal Nehru regarding the^ minority problem 
after the lecent declaration of the Viceroy could not satisfy the Sikhs, He, 
therefore, called upon his coreligionists to unite under the banner of the Akali 
Dal to seive the cause of the country. 

Defining the Sikh attitude towaids non-violence, Master Ajit Singh ^ said 
that the Sikhs could not discard the ‘Kirpan’ which was a symbol of their religion. 

In conclusion. Master Ajit Singh condemned the Pakistan scheme ana Mr* 
Rajagopalachariar^ 8 “sporting offer” to the Muslims. 



The A. I. Aryan Political Conference 

Second Session — Lucknow — 6th. October 1940 

The Presidential Address 


A call to the Hindu Mahasabha, the Arya Bamaj and the Sikh community 
to organise a united front to counteract the l\\ki9lan idea was sounded by Lala 
Khushal Chand Khursaiid, in his piesidcntial address at the second All-India 
Aryan Political Congress which began its session in the Amin-ud-Daula Park, 
Lucknow on the 6th. October 1940. 

The imparting of military training in order to regenerate the decaying 
Kshatriya (warrior) class and the appointment of a committee of Yedic research 
scholars to formulate the ideals of good government as adumbrated in the Vedic 
literature weie also stressed by 3fr. Khuosand as imi)erative needs ot the hour. 
He fiuther advocated an intensification of the movement in favour of Hindi as the 
lingua franca of India and the adoption of Devanagari sciipt for the whole country, 
Eeferring to the world situation, the President characterised Hitler and Musso- 
lini as the twin destructive forces dragging humanity to rack^ and ruin. Their 
emergence to power had meant a reveision to the law of the jungle, the ethics 
of the caveman and the religion of vandals. 

Denouncing this unmitigated violence and at the same time disparaging the 
ideal of non-violence, the speaker suggested a via media by which physical prowess 
should be harnessed in the cause of righteousness and justice, in other words 
a holy alliance between the Brahmin and Kshatriya ideal propounded in the 
Vedas. 

The Arya Samaj, the speaker continued, disagreed with the Congress on two 
essential points, namely, the principle of non-violence and the communal policy. 
The message of non-violence, if acted upon, would lead to the extinction of the 
military clan and thereby to the extinction of the State itself. The policy followed by 
the Congress in regard to the rights of minorities had already resulted in putting 
the Muslim League in Ihe position of India’s political dictator. 

Lala Khushal Chavd maintained that the Pakistan scheme was hardly distin- 
guishable from the Khaksar movement. It was clear that the Hindus and Sikhs 
would be consigned to a position no better than quadiupeds in the proposed 
Pakistan teriitory. It was a pity that some Hindu Congressmen should still accept 
the Pakistan scheme in older to conciliate the Muslims. 

The truth was that the Muslim attack was diiected against the Aryan civilisa- 
tion, the Aryan ideals and Aryan language ami ciillure, and faced with this 
challenge, the Arya Samajists— nay every tine Jlimlu— should deem it a paramount 
duty to lay down their lives, if need be, to shatter this pernicious scheme. 


The Non-Congress Political Leaders’ Conference 

First Session— Nagpur — 15th October 1940 

The Welcome Addeess 


“It was wrong to say that the present war was an imperialist war and it was 
the duty of every Indian to render all possible help in the prosecution of the anti- 
fascist war”, declared Dr. JV. J5. Khare^ former Premier of the Central Provinces, 
welcoming the leaders to the non-Congress Political Leaders’ Conference held 
at Nagpur on the 15th. October 1940. 

Dr. Khare felt sure that geneiosity would begot generosity. The Congress, 
he said, was fast losing the sympathy and siippoit ot the people and had practically 
ceased to be a political organisation. He believed that half-hearted non -cooperation 
was not going to solve the Indian problem and would end in miserable failure. 

The reason why India’s efforts towaids the prosecution of the war were not 
what they should be, said Dr. Khare^ was that theie were no popular elements 
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associated with these efforts and since the resignation of the Congress ministries, 
the administration was being carried on entirely by civil servants. The Government 
should therefore try to associate representative Indians with the administration 
either by the formation of non-Congress ministries or by the appointment of non- 
ofiicial advisers. 


The Presidential Address 

“I would be emphasizing only the obvious when I say that it is the first and 
foremost duty of every Indian who claims to understand the peculiar position of 
India at present to concentrate all efforts on the successful prosecution of the war 
and lead Britain to victory,’ said the Eaja Bahadur of KhalUkote in the course 
of his presidential speech. ^ 

The Raja Bahadur said that the war had now not only come to the Mediterra- 
nean but it also extended to the Pacific Ocean and the rumblings of the war 
could already be heard in the Far East. If India had not already fallen a victim 
to the fascist powers of Europe or Asia, it was not because the dictator countries 
had no desire to conquer and occupy India. Britain was fighting India’s battle 
in the west as well as in the east and the Mediterranean for the moment had 
become our first line of defence 

The Raja Bahadur gave a survey of the events of the past 12 months and 
said that the Congress was trying to block the progress of India like Kipling’s 
elephant standing in a narrow pass and holding up a whole division. It was sad to 
reflect that Mahatma Gandhi should at this critical time have thought fit to launch 
propaganda for carrying on an anti-war campaign. 

Resolutions 

Unconditional support to his Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the 
war was extended by a resolution which, while realising that there was acute 
differences between India and the British Government on the constitutional question, 
appealed to the people to give unstinted and wholehearted cooperation. The resolution 
prayed for the success of Britain in this war which was for the preservation of 
democracy and freedom and asked that these principles should be applied to India 
as soon as possible within a defined period after the war. 

The conference disapproved of the resolution of the Congress declaring non- 
cooperation and deciding to start civil disobedience at this juncture. The Congress, 
in the opinion of the conference, was not the sole representative of the Indian 
nation and the conference therefore urged the formation of a nationalist democratic 
bloc. 

Another resolution adopted by the conference urged the formation of ministr- 
ies in provinces and if this was not possible, the appointment of non-official advis- 
eis to the Governors. The conference also urged the military authoiities to elimi- 
nate the distinction between martial or listed classes and non-martial classes in the 
matter of recruitment to the army. 


The Anti-Pakistan Conference 

Lahore — Ist December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


Tt may be said with a fair degree of accuracy that the Axis Powers are 
knocking at the eastern and western gates of India. The problem of India s 
defence has to be faced and solved jointly by the people of India and the Govern- 
ment of India,’ observed Mr. M, S, Aney, in the course of his presidential address 
at the Anti-Pakistan Conference held at Lahore on the 1st. December 1940. ^ 

Mr, Anoy devoted a considerable portion of his addi’ess to an examinanon 
of the recent pronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. 
He said ; His Excellency the Viceroy struck a right note by asking the people of 
India to look upon this war as one that is being fought not merely for the cause 
of the Empire but for the cause of India also. But thei^ are people who have 
doubts as to how this war is going to serve the cause of India. Frankly speaking, 
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the Indian National Congress has, by asking his Majesty^s Government to enunciate 
and clarify their war aims, raised this categorical issue. The reply given and the 
gesture made so far on behalf of his Majesty’s Government have not satisfied them. 

Mistake in Eejecting Offer of Expanded Executive Council 

T am sure,’ added Mr. Aney, ‘that his Excellency did not want to repeat a 
mere platitude when he referred in the same sentence and breath to the cause of 
India and the Empire. In order to understand the import of his Excellency’s refer- 
ence to the cause of India in his appeal to the Indian people it is necessary to look 
back to the objects with which he has been strenuously trying to reconcile public 
opinion in India since the outbreak of war.’ Mr. Aney recalled the Viceroy’s an- 
nouncement that the attainment by India of fiee and equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth was the proclaimed and accepted goal of the imperial 
Crown and the British Parliament and said that according to him this consum- 
mation could be reached by India by the forging of ‘new bonds of union and 
understanding’ between the majority communities and the various important elements 
in the national life of India by the combined attempt on their part to defeat the 
totalitarian forces during the time of war as well as by taking counsels together to 
prepare the groundwork for the framing of the constitution for a free India. 

Mr. Aney expressed the opinion that the Congress and the Muslim League 
committed a great mistake in rejecting the offer of the expanded Executive Council 
and the establishment of an Advisory War Council but pointed out that he was not 
without misgivings about the evolution of an abiding and genuine political unity as 
the result of the joint labours of a few leaders of the two difierent communities as 
members of Jifee expanded council and the War Council for the prosecution of the 
war which had a common danger. 

Question of Friendly Eelations Amono Communities 

Mr. Aney said : ‘When the misunderstanding exists between the two great 
communities in a nation, the task of restoring cordial relations between them has 
to be performed by those who hold the reins of administration and wield sovereign 
power in their hands. Private attempts at reconciliation can succeed only if there 
18 a bonafide desire in those who happens to be at the helm of the political affairs, 
to achieve that unity. Private peace-makers can act only as nonofiicial agents of 
the Government which is ultimately responsible not merely for the maintenance of 
peace and order but also for the preservation and cieation of friendly relations 
between one community and another. In fact it is the Government that alone can 
supply the cement to join the two. His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State in every one of their speeches express their deep regret at the fact that 
the differences between the two communities, Hindus and Mohammadans, are not 
bridged. I am sure that these great statesmen know too well that communal unity 
is not an achievement that can be had by any people like a gift from the easy to 
please heavenly gods for the mere asking of it or wishing it.’ 

Mr. Aney then asked what steps had been taken by the Government of India 
to stop the wrong-doer from carrying on a wholly unjustifiable propaganda of 
calumny against the Congress Ministries and by the provincial Govcrnois to expose 
the hollowness of the baseless charges that were made by the Mahomedan leaders 
individually and in the Pirpur report collectively. 

Mr. Aney referred to the state of affairs in the North-west Frontier province 
and Sind and said that the Muslim Ministiies in these two provinces had com- 
pletely failed in the discharge of their elementary duties and as the custodians of 
the rights of the Hindu minorities of the province under the Government of India 
Act. Mr. Aney added that there was no will and wish among the leaders of the 
Muslim League to make any compromise with the Hindus and the Government 
had not done anything to create in the Mahomedans a will to unite with the 
Hindus to form themselves into one nation. 

^ _ Mr, Aney then criticised Communal Award and said : The anti-nationalist 
spirit of the Mahomedans has now found a fiee expression in what is known as 
the demand for Pakistan. Various schemes have been formulated by leading 
Mahomedans to translate their vision of Pakistan into a reality. There are differen- 
ces among them about the details, but on main principles there seems to be a 
general agreement among the protagonists of these schemes. 

Pakistan— Studied Spence of British Goyt. 

Mr. Aney characterized the Pakistan scheme as a conquest of India by the 
Mahamedans without a fight and with the help and blessings of the British Govern- 
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ment, Mr. Aney said : Hindus and almost the whole of non-Muslim India simply 
wondered at the audacity of the Muslim League when it openly declared itself as 
standing for the establishment of Pakistan in India. But the most surpiising 
part of the situation was the studied silence of the Biitish Government and the 
Government of India on the attitude of the Mahomedans as betrayed in 
the putting forth of the demand of partition. Mr. Jinnah had declared times out 
of number that the Muslim League would fight for Pakistan and that they did 
not want even central Indian democracy to rule and govern India. This demand, 
added Mr, Aney, went counter to the very goal to which the British Government 
stood pledged. It was a negation of the very scheme of the Dominion form of 
government of the Westminster type which they desired the Indian people to 
accept as their goal and work for. Mr, Aney wanted Biitish statesmen to declare 
whether this pioclaimed goal was compatible with the vivisection of India on 
communal consideration. If not, then it was their duty to condemn the idea 
publicly and stop this propaganda which was being cariied on daily in the press 
and on the platform by the Mahomedans. 

Mr, Aney said : ‘The British Government must immediately declare that they 
are not going to entertain any scheme which strikes at the intregrity of India 
as one indivisible nation. They must re-state the war aims about which consider- 
able doubts had been raised owing to the unreasonable emphasis on the interests 
and rights of minorities. In every civilized democracy the nation means the power 
of the majority tempered with safe-guaids in the interests of minorities. This 
general rule must be followed and a guarantee given that British statesmen will 
not introduce in the case of India an innovation. This will appeal to youth and 
that will elicit a response from them to join fully in the cooperation for the war. 
Because in that case they will have no diificulty in seeing that they are fighting 
for the cause of India. With that cooperation they can build a national force 
fully equipped and well sufficient for the defence of India. 

Eesolutions 

The conference adopted a resolution recording its unequivocal condemnation 
of the Muslim League plan for the dissection of India known as the Pakistan 
scheme and characterising it as fantastic, impracticable, unpatriotic, vicious and 
fraught with grave consequences to the political, social and economic advancement 
of the country as a whole. The conference believed that despite diversities of 
religion and language, India was a complete, indivisible nation, political and 
economic interests ot the mass of her people were common and that any kind 
of partition was bound to create, accentuate and perpetuate constant fiiction among 
various communities leading to internecine civil war and thereby exposing the 
country to foreign aggiession. 

In any future constitution, stated the resolution, differential treatment of 
minorities should bo avoided and the Communal Award be reversed and joint elec- 
torate introduced for all representative bodies, local, provincial and federal, with 
reservation of seats for minorities if necessary on one uniform principle for repre- 
sentation in federal as well as provincial legislatures. 

The conference suggested that in any future constitution the following prin- 
ciples should be borne in mind ; 

(1) Safeguarding of the interests of minorities by giving them unfettered 
freedom for the maintenance of religion, culture and language. 

(2) Absolute equality of treatment in the acquisition of civic rights without 
allowing preferential treatment to any one on the basis of caste or creed. 

The conference drew attention of the Government to the fact that there were 
provincial minorities too and that redistribution of existing provincial territories 
or compulsory exchange of population was no solution of the minority problem 

^ Finally, the conference empowered the president to appoint a standing 
committee with its branches in the various provinces in order to carry on 
persistent agitation and organise public opinion against the Pakistan scheme. 



Radical Democratic People’s Parly Conference 

First Session — Bombay — 2l8t. December 1940 
The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address at the inaugural conference of the 
Eadical Democratic People’s party held on the 21st. December 1940 at the 
Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, Bombay, Mr. M. N. Roy said : — 

The present attitude of the Congress is determined neither by an enlightened 
consideration of national interests, nor by any regard for the principles of democracy 
and freedom cheiished by the advocates of human welfare. Nor is it determined 
even by a short-sighted, narrow-minded nationalism based only on the animosity 
towards the British. Because it is evident to the simplest common sense that the 
destruction of the Biitish power in India by an invading army will deliver India 
to the mercy of that newcomer. It is equally easy to choose between the continua- 
tion of the status quo in India and the establishment of a Fascist regime, which 
will certainly follow upon the overthrow of the British rule by a Fascist invasion. 
The reactionary social and cultural outlook, which is the outstanding feature of 
nationalism as represented by the Congress leadership, is the real cause of the 
present attitude of the Oongiess. 

We have all along criticised this reactionary outlook with the object of freeing 
the Congress from its influence. We always maintained that, so long as the 
Congress lemained dominated by a reactionary social and cultural outlook it could 
not possibly become an instrument for the establishment of popular freedom. 
Nevertheless, the reactionary doctrines of Gandhism, often expiesscd through 
apparently harmless fads and high-sounding moral dictums, gained such a decisive 
uppeihand in the Congress that it ultimately replaced nationalism as the creed 
of the Congress. In order to make the reactionary doctrines of Gandhism prevail 
upon the progressive urges of nationalism, democracy inside the Congress was 
completely destroyed. The leader-cult is a characteristic feature of Fascism. That 
anti-democratic practice runs rampant in the Congress. There is very little 
difference between the Fascist subservience to the superman and the unconditional 
obedience to the Mahatma which every Congressman must swear. An organization 
which completely disregards democracy in its internal administration cannot possibly 
be an instrument for establishing democratic freedom. As a matter of fact, there 
is a striking similarity between the mode of operation of the dictatorial leadership 
of the Congress and the well known practices of Fascism. Demagogy and the 
exploitation of the prejudices and the primitive emotion of the backward masses 
are the outstanding features in both the cases. On the pretext of discipline, 
enforced ruthlessly, not for maintaining the integrity of the organization, but for 
re-inforcing the position of the authoritarian leadership, a veritable dictatorship 
has been^ established inside the Congress. It makes no difference whether the 
dictatorship operates through moral coercion or through other methods of torrorisa- 
tiqn. The result is the same. The Gandhist leadership of the Congress stands 
neither for democracy nor for progress. Therefore, it has taken up the present 
attitude as regards the war against Fascism. 

Beeeding Ground op Fascism 

The reactionary social and cultural tendencies, represented by the Congress 
leadership and imposed the entiie organization through the dictatotlal methods of 
moral coercion, are the breeding ground of Fascism. With those tendencies, a 
nationalist movement is bound to degenerate into Fascism. Exactly that has 
happened to Indian nationalism in so far as it is represented by the Congress. 
The natural antipathy for the British Government is being exploited for fomenting 
the admiration for Fascist ideas and Fascist methods. The danger of Fascism, 
which is the foremost enemy of the forces of freedom and progress throughout the 
world, therefore, is raising its head in'^our very midst. In this critical situation, 
frank speaking and courageous action are urgently needed. Having failed to check 
the degeneration of the Congress into a breeding ground of native Fascism and an 
ally of the same enemy abroad, we must now shoulder the grave responsibility of 
combating that organization which can still deceive a large section of our popula- 
tion by false pretences and fraudulent doctrines, 
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THE PEESIDENTIAL ADDEESS 

Peesent Policy oe Congress 

What is the justification of the present policy of the Congress ? There are 
two— one political and the other moral. The political justification is that the fight 
for democracy cannot have any appeal for India, so long as she remains deprived 
of the blessings of freedom and democracy. ^ Theoretically, it sounds very plausible. 
But theie are practical considerations which cannot be disregarded by people 
whose vision is not clouded by prejudices. The practical application of this argu- 
ment is the refusal to help the defence of India even in the case of an attack by 
Fascist powers. In a lecent statement the Congress president said that the Congress 
would not defend India against Fascist invasion for keeping imperialist interests 
intact. As if there was nothing but imperialist interests in India 1 But the refusal 
is not absolute. Time and again, the Congiess leaders have espiessed their readiness 
to paiticipate in the war on certain conditions. It is deplorable that the Government 
could not find its way to fulfil those conditions. The attitude of Government may 
or may not be justifiable. But should we allow India to become a victim of Fascist 
aggression just to spite the Government ? That is obviously shortsightedness which 
is equally, it not more, deplorable. The Government may have its illusions ; but 
the fact is that India cannot be defended against an invasion either fiom the east 
or from the west, except with enthusiastic and determined action on the part of the 
Indian people. Anything done for paralysing that action will amount to helping 
the following invasion of India. Will that contribute to the liberation of India ? 
The present Government may disappear ; but the chances of the Indian people 
attaining freedom will also disappear. In view of these very simple considerations, 
the political justification of the Congiess policy cannot be regarded as at all valid. 

The moral justification is even less valid. Whatever may be the personal 
opinion of Gaudhiji, practically all other leaders of Congress declared time and 
again their readiness to help prosecution of war. That being the case, it cannot be 
claimed that the Congress policy is motivated by any conscientious objection. 
But assuming that Congress policy is the application of the principle of 
non-violence, it does not cease to be any less harmful for India as well as for the 
rest of the woild. In that case, the possibility of the Congress participating in the? 
war against Fascism, even for the defence of India, under any condition, should be 
ruled out. Should India follow the lead of the Congress, and her attitude would 
infiuence world events, the result could be easily imagined. Practising the cult of 
non-violence, India would deliver herself as well as the whole of the world to the 
mercies of the Fascist powers, who are blatant votaries of brute force, A doctrine 
which is bound to have such a result cannot be regarded as very noble and there- 
fore, is not at all valid as a iustification for the present policy of the Congress. 

Helping Fascist Victory 

In either case, whatever may be the justification of the Congress policy, the 
result would be the same, namely, helping fascist victory. This implication of the 
Congress policy must be clearly understood by all who want the freedom of India. 
They should realize that not one single country can remain free, or aspire to be free, 
in the midst of a world dominated by the enemies of all the ideas of democracy, 
freedom and progress cherished by the modern humanity. Having realized that, 
they must act accordingly. They must act so as to prevent that catastrophe over- 
taking India. In the prevailing atmosphere of emotional effervescence, whipped up 
by demagogic propaganda and deceptive actions, fundamental issues are confused. 
They must be clearly formulated. Today, India must fight not so much for attain- 
ing freedom, but for preventing the destruction of the very chances of her being 
even free. The chances will be destroyed if the fascist powers come victorious 
out of this conflict. Therefore, for her own interests, if not for larger considerations* 
India must contribute to the defeat of Fascism. 

A Slave Mentality 

The argument 'what can we do, if the Government does not give us any 
opportunity V betrays a slave mentality. Shortsightedness on the ^ part of the 
Government should not compel us to take up an attitude which will ultimately 
be more harmful for ourselves. Moreover, if we realize the gravity of the danger 
of Fascism, and are determined to fight it, the Government cannot prevent us from 
doing so. As far as India is concerned, the fight must begin at home. The 
alarming growth of Fascist tendencies and the widespread Fascist sympathy 
under the cover of nationalism and anti-imperialism, should be cornbated by all 
means. The realization of that responsibility must compel all, who sincerely stand 
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for freedom, democracy and progress, to join hands with ns iti building up the 
Radical Democratic People’s party, which lises to lead the Indian people to the 
cherished goal of freedom through active, voluntary and purposeful participation in 
the world struggle against Fascism* 

Anti-fascist Elements Must Get Together 

As against the Fascist conviction in a certain section of the nationalist 
movement and the widespread Fascist sympathy, fortunately, there are other Indian 
patiiots and public men who strongly disapprove of the policy of the Congress, and 
are prepared to shoulder the responsibility of combating the menace of Fascism 
and mobilise popular support for the purpose. With their help and cooperation, 
the constitutional deadlock in the provinces can be terminated, and popular opinion 
can be associated with the administration of the country,^ so as to counterbalance 
all resistance from the direct and indirect allies of Fascism as tar as we are 
concerned. We anticipated the danger of Fascism even before the war broke out. 
Therefore, we shall carry on the struggle against this danger, wherever it is found, 
irrespective of the attitude of the Government. But in the face of the common 
danger, all genuine anti-Fascist elements must get together to act accoiding to 
such a plan as can be executed under the given situation. Let there be no illusion 
or wishful thinking. 

The majoiity party having refused to play the game, others must shoulder 
the responsibility or protecting popular interests by occupying the vacant oflice in 
this ciitical moment. It is immateiial whether Oongiess members of the provincial 
Legislative Assemblies are outside or inside the jails. The fact that they have 
declared their refusal to participate in the defence of the country is decisive. 
Moieover, they laid down the office voluntarily and, having stayed out of office for 
more than a year, have at last sought refuge in jail. Given their ambiguous and 
doubtful attitude towards Fascism, it will be highly dangerous to welcome them 
back to power. We do not know how the Government feels about it. But we 
Indian anti-Fascists can no longer trust the Oongiess leaders. If their profession 
of non-violence is sincere, they should act accoiding to the advice of their patron-saint 
offered to the European victims of Fascist aggression. The more sincere they are, 
the more dangerous they will be. If they are not sincere, no reliance can be 
placed on their other professions. Therefore, no Indian concerned with the futuie 
of our country can any longer hope that any good will come out of the 
Congress policy. 

Emergency Ministers 

There need be no nervousness about the outcome of the general election. 
With all the prejudices and the whispering campaign of the Fascist sympathizers, 
war resistance has no appeal for the gieat bulk of the population. They may not 
understand the larger issues involved in this war. But they can easily see how 
they do not stand to lose anything owing to this war. As a matter of fact, they 
are all^ deriving some benefit directly from this war. Perhaps even that they do 
not realize, and many of them do not actually derive the benefit which they 
should, under the given situation. Once they are made to see that the war is not 
injurious to them in any way, they will be completely immune fiom all anti-war 
propaganda, no matter by whom it is carried on. Further guarantee will be added 
by checking war profiteering by the middle men, who deprive the picsent masses, 
for example, of the benefit of higher agricultural prices. The emergency ministries 
will see to that. 

As regards the composition of those ministries, also there need be no misgiv- 
ing.^ Knowing that, before long, they will have to face the electorate, the 
ministers will certainly do everything to guarantee victory at the polls. In such 
situation, any ministry will seek popularity, no matter whatever be its personal 
composition. Moreover, there is absolutely no ground for the fantastic claim 
^at there are no patriots^ or well-wishers of the people outside the ranks of the 
Congress. In every province, there is any number of men and women who can 
be entrusted with the popular welfare. As a matter of fact, record of the Congress 
ministries is such as can be easily broken. No extraordinaty talent or patriotism 
IS necessary for that purpose. 

, The election campaign will provide a splendid opportunity for "a systematic 
an ti-Fascist propaganda. The masses of the people must be told what will happen 
to them under a Fascist regime. Once they are fully informed in that connection, 
timy 'mil be immune from the effects of pro-Fascist propaganda. Having known 
what Fascism is, and what will happen to them if it comes, they will develop the 
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will to fight it. The psychological atmosphere necessary for a successful defence 

of India will be created. Theie can be no doubt about the result of a general 

election held in the midst of that atmosphere. 

Muslim League Attitude 

Having condemned the Congress policy as it deserves, it is necessary to make 
a few observations also about the attitude of the Muslim League, which has been 
causing misgivings. Although leading members of the Muslim League favour 
India’s participation in the war, and are actually cooperating with the war efforts, 
the official policy of the organization still remains rather ambiguous. Most piobably, 
that is a reaction to the Congress attitude. But in view of the fact that the 
Muslim countries of the Near East are menaced directly by Fascism even today, 
Indian Muslims cannot remain indifierent to the danger. The solution of 
the present political impasse veiy laigely depends upon initiative on the part 
of the Muslim League. In the absence of the initiative on the pait of 
the Muslim League, the effort for the formation of emergency ministries 

in the provinces does not arouse sufficient enthusiasm. The other opposition 

groups are doubtful about the attitude the Muslim League will take up at 
the last moment. In this situation, the responsibility to lead the entire 
country out of the crisis devolves upon the Muslim League. All fighters 
for Indian freedom, who are not influenced by any communal considerations 
therefore, must appeal to the Muslim League to rise up to the occasion. They are, 
however, discouraged by the latest announcement that members of the Muslim 
League will not cooperate with other political parties for ending the present 
constitutional deadlock unless the latter accept the idea of Pakistan. This highly 
controversial issue need not be raised on the occasion of the inauguration of a party 
which is committed to all the general principles of minority rights. But I venture 
to suggest that no useful purpose will be served by creating difficulties for ending 
the present constitutional deadlock by raising issues which cannot possibly be settled 
immediately. 

Pakistan 

As far as the Eadical Democratic People’s party is concerned, the Pakistan 
scheme was adumbrated, its political and constitutional substance was incorporated 
in the programme of national reconstruction elaborated by the pioneeis of our 
party for adoption by the Congiess. The ethnic and linguistic structure of India 

E recludes the establishment of a centralized democratic state. India is bound to 
e a fedeiation of autonomous units to be built as far as possible on the basis 
of ethnic and linguistic homogeneity. This conclusion, deduced from the realities 
of the situation, cannot be avoided while flaming the constitution for the demo- 
cratic state of India. Therefore, the Pakistan scheme should not terrorize 
anybody who wants democratic freedom. Nevertheless, for the moment, it only 
serves as a scare-ciow. What is the use of obstructing the solution of immediate 
issues by raising a distant issue which cannot be settled today, even if all the 
goodwill in the world was there. 


The All India Congress Socialist Party 

Poona — 25th. July to 27th. July 1940 

Executive Committee’s Statement 

The Executive Committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Paity, after three 
days’ deliberations at Poona from the 25th to 27th July foimulated its final views 
on the Delhi Eesolution in the form of a statement. This statement expressed the 
party’s opposition to the Delhi Eesolution and its determination to prevent the 
Congress from actively participating in the war. The following is the text of 
the statement : 

“Ube Executive Committee has noted with alarm the decision of the Congress 
Working Committee, at its last meeting at Delhi, to offer support to the British 
Government in the prosecution of the war on certain conditions. It appeals to 
Congressmen to raise their voices against this decision and to strive to secure its 
reversal. 
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‘Tor five years now, the Congress has, at each successive session, declared its 
uncompromising opposition to the war, and its decision to resist actively any attempt 
to involve India in any imperialist war. When the present war broke out in 
September 1939 and the British Government declared India to be a belligerent, the 
A. I. 0. 0. meeting at Wardha recorded its protest against India being dragged 
into the war against its will. Still the Congress did not take any precipitate step at 
that time, and invited the Biitish Government to declare their war aims. In the 
meanwhile, the Congress stood firmly by its policy of non-co-operation with the 
war efforts. At the Wardha meeting of the A. I. C. C. in October 1939, the Con- 
gress Socialist Party moved an amendment to the resolution defining its attitude 
towards the war, in which it was definitely iudreated that only a tree India could 
finally determine India's attitude towards the present war. 

“The British Government, true to its imperialist character, declined to respond 
to this invitation and the Working Committee felt compelled to call for the 
resignation of all Congress Ministries in the provinces as a first step in non-co- 
operation with the war. The resignation of the Congress Ministries created a wave 
of popular enthasiasm and it was by the mass of Congressmen that Ramgarh 
would set the stage for the coming struggle. That session reaffirmed Indians 
opposition to participation in the imperialist war and gave the call to the Congress 
organisations to prepare for a mass movement. The assumption of leadership by 
Mahatma Gandhi at Ramgarh was a clear indication that the Congress offer would 
not involve India actively into the war. 

“Now, however, the basic policy of the Congress, of resistance to imperialist 
war, is sought to be abandoned by a majority of the Working Committee. 

“The Congress Socialist Party has since its formation in 1934, made war 
resistance one of its main planks. When the war broke out, it advocated immediate 
and unconditional resistance to it, the Congress, and exposed its imperialist 
character. It hoped that the resignation ot the Congress Ministries, which it 
welcomed, would be followed by active resistance to the war. 

“Government repression has taken a heavy toll of Congressmen throughout 
the country, and, day by day, repression is getting intense. Among others the 
General Secretary of the Party, Comrade Jai Prakash Narayan and several of its 
members are behind bars. 

“At the Ramgarh session, a statement was made on behalf of the party lend-^ 
ing sui^port to the Working Committee in the belief and hope that the call for 
prepartions for mass civil disobedience would soon turn into direct action itself. 
The Working Committee’s present stand shatters any hope of resistance to the war, 
and opens up the prospect of actual support for the war, which the Congress stands 
pledged to oppose. 

“Mahatma Gandhi and Khan Abdul Gaffat Khan have dissociated themselves 
from this decision. In so far as such dissociation implies their opposition to any 
participation in this war, we are in agreement with them. 

“Despite any declaration that Britain would make regarding India, Britain 
would remain an imperialist power and the war an imperialist war. The latest 
illustration to prove that Britain is not fighting for democracy or for the freedom 
of nations against aggression, is the closing of the Burma Road to China, thus 
assisting an aggressor against a fellow member of the League of Nations which is 
being attacked. In such a context the so-called National Government would, far 
from helping the masses, have as its main function more intense exploitation of 
the country, its resources and its manpower, and the giving of a democratic trim- 
ming to the British apparatus of repression.^ In short, a National Goveriiment 
under the Union Jack would be an anti-National Government. As Gandhiji has 
pointed out in the Harijan of 7th July, 1940 : “The Congress has to make its 
choice. The temptation is irresistible. Congressmen can again become Cabinet 
Ministers. They may also be Ministers or Members at the Centre. They will have 
an insight into the war machine. They will watch from inside (again to the extent 
allowed) the Englishman at work when engaged in a life and death struggle. 
They will have to raise crores of rupees and dispose of them in the war effort. 
If I have my way, I would have the Congress to resist the irresistible temptation 
anfi jot grudge those who believe in the accepted method filling all these posts. 

We cannot contemplate without grave concern the prospect of Congressmen 
taking their places in such a Government* The various attempts of the Congress 
in seeking clarification and finally a declaration on the part of the British Govern- 
ment duiing the last few months have resulted in our not being able to devote all 
our energies to the task of preparing the country for the struggle for independence^ 
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We feel that it is time, we cried halt to the policy of seeking satisfaction^ of our 
demands from the British Government and devotea all our energy to preparing the 
country to wrest power from Britain. 

“Events are moving so fast on the international stage that India might be 
called upon to face a grave crisis at any moment. If India is to take full advan- 
tage of such a crisis, it can only be done if the realisation of the existence of such 
a situation is brought home to the Indian people and the means for facing the 
situation are created without delay. 

“With this end in view, we suggest, that immediate steps should be taken to 
create an effective organisation of National Guards thioughout the country ; to 
reorganise the Congress Committees in such a way that they become effective in any 
emergency ; to prepare the people for the not too distant contingency when they 
will be called upon to summon a Constituent Assembly to frame the constitution of 
a free India.” 


The National Executive of the Socialist Party 

Bombay — 18th. September 1940 

The national executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party dispersed 
at Bombay on the 18th. September after a five-hour session. 

The situation that had arisen in the light of the new A.l.C.O. resolution was 
considered in all its bearings. 

Mr. A, P. Sinha^ the peasant secretary of the Congress Socialist Party, made 
a comprehensive report on the Kisan movement, with special reference to Bihar 
and U. P. and the condition of sugar cultivators in the provinces. 

Mr. M. Razi, secretary of the Bihar C. S. P., was elected a member of the 
national executive. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally^ general secretary of the part^r, reported on the condition 
of a number of political prisoners on hunger-stiike in the Montgomery jail as a 
protest against, among other reasons, unsatisfactoiy prison conditions. 

A resolution was adopted by the executive uiging upon Sir Stkandar Hyat 
Khan, Piime Minister of the Punjab, to inteicede in the matter immediately, 
meet the reasonable demands of the hunger-strikers and bring about a just and 
swift solution of the impasse. 

The Bihar Socialists’ Conference 
Dehri-on-Sone — 7th. July 1940 

Presidential Address 

“We, Socialists, should work ceaselessly to win over a larger and larger section 
of Congressmen to our programme and policies. The Ramgarh resolution should 
continue to guide our steps and we, who owe loyalty to the great institution, the 
Congress, and to its whole ODjective of attaining independence, should grudge no 
sacrifice in helping our country to march on the road to independence,” observed 
Mr, Yusuf Meherally, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Paity, 
in the course of his presidential speech at the Bihar Provincial Socialists’ Conference 
held at Dehri-on-Sone on the 7th, July 1940. 

Referring to the political impasse in India, Mr. Meherally said, “So long as all 
power is not transferred to the Indian people, all talk of national government at 
the Centre is of no good* The only remedy is to transfer power to a popular 
government that has the necessary prestige and goodwill in the country to inspire 
confidence and loyalty and keep the peace. The remedy, therefore, is not to ask 
for a hotch-potch national government composed of all sorts of interests. It is 
only a government elected by the people that can effectively function. Our duty 
to-day is to prepare the people to achieve such a government and not get mixed up 
in the masses of an unstable compromise. The specific duty to-day before a party 
of action like the Congrese Socialist Party is to keep this idea dynamically alive 
before the people and to woik for the adoption of the programme of the party in 
addition to the constructive programme of the Congiess. This will consist mainly 
in activisation of all Congress Committees, laying special stress on the position of 
the Congress, clarification of our attitude towards Constituent Assembly and enrolr 
ment and training of volunteers.” 
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Concluding, Mr* Meherally exhorted the people to make sincere efforts to 
achieve unity among themselves for the larger and greater cause which was so dear 
to their heart* 

Sesolutions 

The Conference considered the situation as it has developed since the B-amgarh 
Congiess, both in India and in Europe and resolved that the policy embodied in 
the lesolution of the Eamgaih Congress should still continue to guide our steps 
in this country, ^ ^ 

The Conference welcomed the resolution of the Congiess Working Committee 
regarding the war effort but expressed disapproval of certain leceiit statements 
of well-known Congress leaders seeking to tone down and modify the Eamgaih 
Congress resolution. 

The Conference expressed its appreciation of Gandbiji’s recent statement 
against Imperialist repression in India, but did not agieo with him that civil 
disobedience should not be launched while the fury ot the war ^ lasted. It felt 
that the time had now airived to put an end to the stalemate in the country 
and declare civil disobedience on a nation-wide scale. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

15th. Session — Bangalore — 27th, to 30th, December 1940 

Presidential Address 


The fifteenth session of the All India Women's Conference commenced at 
Bangalore on the 27th, December 1940 and continued for the next three days 
under the presidency of Shnmati Bameshwari Neh7'u who in the course of her 
address said 

In the social sphere, we have made an humble contribution towards the 
removal of evil customs and the obliteration of unjust laws. Amongst the many 
reforms that we have urged are the removal of purdah and of early marriage, 
widow remariiage, abolition of the dowry system, equal moral standard for men 
and women and economic independence of women. Our methods of work have 
been propaganda by means of meetings and conferences, but some of us have 
urged the necessity of legal enactments for the removal of these practices. I 
personally feel that conversion is a surer and better method of reform than 
compulsion* Compulsion even with the best of motives leads to bad results. In 
the matter of reforms, the law can be used only as an aid, helping the reformers 
to press in their points where unnecessary obstinacy is displayed. Had the Child 
Marriage Eestiaint Act been backed by intensive and widespread propaganda, its 
success, in spite of all other draw-backs, would have been ensured. 

Bights of Women 

We have advocated radical changes in the personal laws particularly of the 
Hindus, and have demanded that the law with regard to inheritance, mairiage, 
guardianship of the children and other matters should deal equitably with the 
lights of women. We want that polygamy should be intiadicted by law and 
divorce on specific conditions should be introduced amongst the Hindus. Bills 
embodying these refoims have become a normal feature of our legislatures but 
few have been destined to bear the test of the anvil and become the law of the 
land, A more drastic method of dealing with these unjust laws is indicated, I 
agree with the suggestion made by some of our membeis that an equitable com- 
prehensive law based on the equality of the sexes should be enacted even though 
its adoption by individuals in place of the present divergent laws of the community 
may be voluntary. 

Acts for ^ the suppression of ^ immoral traffic, for the protection of children, 
for the abolition of the Devadasi system and for various other purposes of a 
similar nature have been demanded by us and aie now on our statute books. We 
have tiied to do some investigation and organization woik .amongst working 
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women and have embodied their demands of better housing, ante-natal and pre- 
natal maternity benefits creches, nursery schools, etc., in our resolutions* 

Removal of Uuto-oohability 

Removal of untouchability is my own subject and I can say from experience 
that work in that sphere is most purifying. It brings us nearer to the realization 
of Ahtmsa^^ii helps us to see ourselves in the true perspective as perpetrators of 
terrible injustices on a vast community for which each one of us is individually 
and collectively responsible. Harijan service, like the worship of God, lifts one 
moially to a higher plane* It is like the redemption of a crushing debt which 
relieves the soul of its heavy burden. A little contribution made towards the 
removal of untouchability,^ a little effort made to bring light and cheer into the 
dismal life of these victims of our oppression will lift us as individuals and as 
a nation to a high level. I invite all sister delegates present here and through 
them the women of the whole country to make the experiment and test the truth 
of my assertion. This is not the place for me to give practical suggestions for 
work. I have been making suggestions throughout the last many years. Not much 
direction is needed when the heait is given. It knows how to make its own way. 

I, therefore, make a general appeal for women to take up this work as their very 

own. Some ot our branches are doing a little in that connection, and I am grateful 
to them. But much greater effort is needed and I am sorry to observe that 
women’s contribution to the work is not anything to be proud of. We 

may not forget that the achievement of our freedom is impossible 

till I have rectified this great wrong. The awakening amongst the Harijans is 
growing veiy fast with the education they are receiving, but the piejudices of the 
caste Hindus are not dying out with the same rapidity. This breeds a resentful 
attitude amongst the Hmijans which weakens the growth of the whole nation* 
Even from the point of view of national freedom, untouchability must go. 

Communal Unity 

Communal unity is another allied chosen subject of the year. Its achievement 
for our national advance is as fundamental as the removal of untouchability. The 
nature of this problem bears affinity to the problem of untouchability. If anything 
it is perhaps more acute and requires more delicate handing. It is a mixture of 
political, economic and religious elements made complex and difficult of solution 
by the piesence of a thiid and interested party. But we may not put the 
blame on the third party and seek absolution of responsibility of ourselves. The 
very fact that the thiid party succeeds in creating or augmenting schism 
amongst us shows our weakness. For the removal of that weakness, 
ways and means must be found. The ‘Women’s Conference has done a considerale 
amount to bring the women of all communities on a common platform, I can 
vouch for the fact that amongst us there are no distinctions of caste or creed. We 
do not even remember which religion or community we belong to. On the platform 
of the Conference we are just women serving the cause of women and the mother- 
land. But we have not yet been able to take this amity and good-will further than 
the boundaries of our Conference, We ought to make an effort to do this. One 
point which I would like to bring to the notice of the delegates is that the number 
of our Muslim members and delegates is very small. Great attention should be 
paid to increase their number and I request my Muslim sister delegates to make it 
their special concern for the next year. Without their earnest cooperation this 
work cannot be accomplished. The end of the year must show a large increase of 
Muslim members on our registers. That in itself will bring the two sister commu- 
nities a step nearer. 

Cottage Industbies 

From the economic group one of the subjects that I have chosen for comment 
is ‘Cottage Industries.’ We may not lose ourselves in academical discussions on 
the comparative merits and demerits versus large-scale industries. We may only 
remember that under the present conditions, cottage industries in India are 
a necessity. It is through them alone that the starving millions can get their 
daily bread, Our time should, therefore, be spent in devising means for their pro- 
motion. The starting of training centres, of sales depots, propaganda and several 
other ways are open to us ; but the most effective way is personal patronage. Khadi 
of course is the centre of all village industries. There are not many khadi wearers 
amongst our members. I appeal for a respectable place for khadi in the wardrobes 
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of our members* Khadi is an acquired taste and its beauties can be perceived by 
cultivation* Even its roughness has a charm* It is lifegiving to the poor and 
peacegiving to the rich. An assembly of women, dressed in pure white khadi is a 
feast to the eye. Khadi is a symbol of our love for suppressed humanity, it is an 
expression of our will to be free. Members of a nationalist organisation like ours 
should consider themselves morally bound to wear khadi. And closely connected 
with khadi is spinning. Sacrificial spinning is as ennobling as Harijan seva. Every 
turn of the wheel and every thread that is spun brings one nearer to the masses. 
It breeds a mentality which smarts under the injustices of the cm rent social and 
economic systems and strengthens the determination to change it by non-violent 
means. I, theiefore, appeal to our members to take to daily sacrificial spinning 
which will automatically make them supporters of khadi and of village 
industries. 

Housing 

The paucity of houses in India is astounding. In a country of nearly four- 
hundred million inhabitants, the poor have haidly any houses to live in. Only 
those who have travelled widely in the inteiior of the country and have closely 
studied the question can have an adequate idea of the suficrings caused to men and 
women on account of lack of houses. Oveicrowdmg in cities is particulaily deplo- 
lable. Hundieds of thousands of people spend their lives cramped 
Up in hovels called houses by courtesy* It is not within our 
scope or within our power to make up for this deficiency. But 
we can do something in arousing social conscience against this evil* We can 
remind the governments and local authoiities, the rich and the educated classes 
that it is their lesponsiblity to take the dumb toiling millions out of this veiitable 
hell. Lack of money should make no excuse. The need is so imminent that if 
no other means are available, money should be borrowed for building purposes 
by governments and local boards. Co-operative housing societies should be 
promoted by the people themselves and moneyed people should be pursuaded to 
invest their money in housing schemes House rents should be regulated by law 
to prevent the worst type of exploitation. I have seen landlords taking enormous 
rents ranging from Rs. 4 to 8 for tiny little dingy one-room tenements without 
any amenities. This sort of exploitation must be stopped foithwith. Owners of 
agricultural lands should be compelled by law to give decent houses to their 
tenants. The duty of our Conference is to bring these facts before the public and 
to persuade them to rectify this great wrong. 

I must now say a few words about non-violence in which we have repeatedly 
declared our unflinching faith. An Indian women’s organisation could do nothing 
less. Non-violence is inbred in an Indian woman. She carries its impress on her 
Boul. The traditions in which she is brought up, the depiivations she has to go 
through in life, the sanskars with which she is born or her inherited genius— all 
make her a suitable medium for the expression of non-violence. But that which 
has been so far latent, has to be made patent. At present an Indian woman’s 
non-violence savours of the non-violence of the weak and the helpless. As such it 
is worthless. It requires a conscious training to turn it into the non-violence of 
the strong, without which it cannot acquire the power to resist vice and violence. 
In the practice of non-violence in life Mahatma Gandhi expects more from women 
than from men. Let us by constant effort at self-purification make ourselves 
worthy of this trust. The best training centres for non-violence are our own 
homes. But a searchlight has to be turned ever inwarrds and a constant watch 
kept on ourselves to make sure that from day to day the boundaries of our family 
are extending and the mother’s heart is constantly getting bigger to bring within 
its compass the whole of humanity. 

Our responsibility is great. We should never forget that lip-service to a cause 
is worse than no service at all. It weakens us as well as the cause. Truth and 
honesty demand that we should practise what we preach. I, therefore, commend 
it to our members to give serious thought to the ways and means of realizing 
non-violence in their individual lives. I would suggest a serious study of 
Gandhian literature. The extension of non-violence from the individual to 
the group, its application to national and international matters is a new 
experiment with a technique evolved by Gandhiji in the laboratory of his life in 
which all through he has experimented with truth. It is a glory and a privilege 
to be born in his time and be his contemporary. We must do all in our power 
to deeerve that privilege. 
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Resolutions — 2nd. Day-Bangalore — 28tli. December 1940 
Faith in Non-Violence Affirmed 

•Die Conference to-day adopted a resolution on war, aflSrming its faith in 
non-violence and appealing to the women of the world to throw in their full weight 
of their moral force on the side of peimanent world peace. Snmathi Bameswari 
Nehru presided. The resolution, which was passed by a laige majority, after two 
hours’ discussion, ran as follows : — 

‘^This Conference views with the utmost distress the continuance of war in 
various parts of the world. It expresses its horror at the cruel suffering inflicted 
on innocent people, at the loss of human life, at the destruction of great centres 
of learning and priceless treasures of art, at the colossal waste of wealth and above 
all, at the hatred engendered in the hearts of men. It once more affirms its faith 
in non-violence as the best solution of the world’s ills and appeals to the Govern- 
ments of all nations to put aside their weapons of destruction and seek peace in 
ways other than war. It appeals to the women of the world in particular to 
throw in the full weight of their moral force on the side of permanent world peace. 
Such peace is impossible without a new order based on social justice and equality 
of all nations. It, therefore, recognises that there can be no world peace till India 
and all other subject nations attain their liberty as the first and logical step 
towaicls the attainment of the ideals for which Britain has declaied she is at 
war. This Conference cannot but deplore the suffering of all peoples whose freedom 
has been taken away fiom them and it reiterates that war can never solve any 
problem.” 

Discussion on the Eesolution 

The original resolution was moved by Mrs, Ammu Swaminathan (Madras) and 
was split into three parts for the purpose of discussion and voting. The 
resolution ran : 

‘This Conference views with the utmost distress the continuance of war in 
various parts of the world. It expresses its hoiror at the cruel suffering inflicted 
on innocent people, at the loss of human life, at the destruction of great centres of 
learning and priceless treasures of art, at the colossal waste of wealth, and, above 
all, at the hatred engendered in the hearts of men. 

'Tt once more affirms its faith in non-violence as the best solution of the 
world’s ills and appeals to the heads of all nations to put aside their weapons of 
destruction and seek peace in humane ways. It appeals to the women of the world 
in particular to throw in the full weight of therr moral force on the side of 
permanent world peace. 

“It expresses its keen disappointment at Britain’s failure to recognise India’s 
free status which would be the first and logical step towards the attainment of 
freedom of all nations and world democracy, for which Britain has declared she 
is at war.” 

Mrs, Ammu Stvaminathan said that the resolution was merely a reiteration 
of the resolution passed at Allahabad and at their half-yearly meeting thrs year. 
She felt strongly that the women not only of India but of all countries should 
unite and try to bring peace rn this world. 

Mrs, Vidya Pun (Punjab), seconded the resolution. 

The Arts part of the resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs, Billimoria (Bombay), movrng an amendment that the second part of the 
resolution be dropped, said that as a creed, non-violence might be an ideal. But in the 
the present state of world affairs, non-violence would not avail against the aggres- 
sors. People of all shades of opinion in India had agreed that aggression should 
be put down. Having done that, they should render all help, moral and otherwise 
to the cause of putting down aggression. 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay), seconded the amendment. 

Non-violence— A World Issue 

Srimati K, D, Bukmaniamma (^Mysore), Miss Thakuri Lakhani (Sind) Miss Sha- 
radarama and Mrs. Amir Hassan (Hyderabad) supported the amendment, while Miss 
Vilasini Shenoy (Madras) and Mrs. Kameswaramma (Mysore) opposed it. 

Rajkuman Amrit Kaur, opposing the amendment, said that the Conference had 
«iccepted non-violence on more than one occasion. It had been said that non-violence 
was a party or political issue and was, as such, not within the bounds of the Con- 
ference. On the other hand, she would say that it was a woild issue. The world had 
come to-day to a sorry state because of the violence which permeated every country. 
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She would ask them, in the name of religion, not to encourage violence. She denied 
that any religion stood for anything but non-violence. Non-violence was not a new 
thing. It was as old as God himself, because God is love. Indian women, born in 
the tradition of non-violence, had to show a way to the world which was destroying 
itself because of the cult of violence. Could war ever end war or solve any problem ? 
History gave a decided ‘no' to that question. Was not Hitler to-day a result 
of the last war ? The honour of India and the honour of womanhood was at stake. 
She would not like the Conference to stultify itself in the eyes not only of this 
country but of the entire world by accepting the amendment 

Raj human Amnt Kaur said, in conclusion, that in the name of religion, in 
the name of humanity, in the name of Indian womanhood and the womanhood 
of the whole woild, they should try to bring about a state of affairs in which every 
exploitation, every cruelty, and every war would cease and they would live at peace 
with each other. They could not do this if they stood for war. They must stand 
for non-violence, if they were to live at all. 

Mrs* Bilhmoria^s amendment was then put to vote and lost. 

Mrs* Shiva Rao brought an amendment making two verbal changes in the 
second part of the resolution. The amendment was accepted. 

Mis. Billimoria next moved another amendment that the third part of the 
original resolution be also dropped and Mrs. Doctor seconded it, 

Mrs. George (Cochin), Mrs. Nazir Hussain (Madras), Miss Bannerji (Bengal) 
and Mrs. Hussain Ali Khan (Hydeiabad) spoke supporting Mrs. Billimoria's 
amendment. Mrs. Billimoria’s amendment was then put to vote and declared lost. 

Mrs. Shiva Rao moved another amendment which was carried in the end 
(amendment is contained in the resolution f^iven above). 

Mis. Shiva Rao said that this war was bound to bring in a new social order 
in which the equality of all nations should be recognised. There could never be 
woild peace as long as there weie differences, and ‘haves' and ‘have-nots'. 

Bliss Renuka Devi seconded the amendment and Mis. Cousins, Mrs. Urmila 
Blehta and Mrs Veiikataraman (Andhra) spoke supporting the amendment. 

Mrs, Qoushis said that the Conference had expressed its desire for freedom 
for India both at its last open session and at Allahabad and on those occasions the 
subject was not viewed as a political or party question. She had always wished 
that India should he a free country just as her country (England) was. It was 
far from just on the part of England not to have given India the substance of 
freedom at this time. 

Lady Rama Rao opposed Mrs Shiva Eao^s amendment and preferred the 
original clause. The amendment was then put to vote and canied. The resolution, 
as amended, was then declared carried by a big majority. 

Condolence Resolutions 

In the beginning, a resolution of condolence was moved from the chair on the 
demise of His Highness Sri Ktishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, 
and His Highness Shi Narasimharaja Wadiyar Bahadur, Yuvaraja of Mysore and 
it was passed unanimously, all standing. 

Another condolence resolution was passed on the demise of Dowager Lady 
Cowasji Jehaugir. 

Reports were read on “Adult Education ”, “Child Labour". Indigenous In- 
dustries", Traffic in Women and Children”, Harijan Work", “Constitution of the 
Conference" and “Indians Oveiseas” Reports wore also read of the All-India 
Women's Education Fund Association and the Lady Irwin College for 1940 and 
of the liaison officers in England. South Africa and India. The Conference then 
adjourned for the day. 

Resolutions— 3rd. Day— Bangalore— 29th. December 1940 
Promoting of Communal Harmony 

The need for the removal of illiteracy by the introduction of free compulsory 
primary education for all boys and girls and for the promotion of communal unity 
was strewed by the All -India Women's Conference at its plenary session to-day. 
Siimali Rameshwari Nehru presided, 

, - The Conference discussed the reports of various sub-committees, and on the 
basis of their recommendations adopted suitable resolutions. 

The Conference adopted the report on communal unity submitted by the Group 
Lonterenee which met yesterday for the purpose. The leport viewed, with utmost 
distress, the lack of communal harmony which was eating into the vitals of na- 
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tional life and urged on all women to make a contribution which was theirs by 
nature and bring concord where discord now prevailed. The report urged that no 
government of municipal aid in future should be given to communal institutions 
and appealed to the newspapers to do their best not to indulge in communal 
propaganda. 

The Conference viewed with the utmost distress the forces of communal discord 
which “are disintegrating the national life*’ and called upon the women of India 
“to make a special contiibution to the rebuilding of society upon permanent 
foundations of co-operation and goodwill and peace.” 

By another resolution, the Conference called upon all the A. I, W. G. branches 
to establish ‘Literacy Leagues’ of members and non-members of the conference, 
who will start and finance Literacy centres as well as train teachers for the work. 
The Conference urged that the Government and Municipal bodies should co-operate 
and give every financial aid to the Literacy Leagues. 

The Conference carried a resolution moved by Mrs. Cousins favouring Mon- 
tessori system to be introduced on a wide scale. 

Mrs. Urmila Mehta and Mrs Bilimoria were declared elected as General Secre- 
tary and Treasurer respectively of the Conference for the coming year. 

Resolutions— 4tli. Day— Bangalore— -3 Oth. December 1940 
Development of Cottage Industeies 

The four-day session of the Conference concluded this evening, Srimathi 
Rameshwari Nehru presiding, after the reports of the several sub-committees 
were discussed and the Conference expressed its views on several important 
subjects like removal of untouchability, laws affecting marriage and divorce in 
India and the development of cottage industries. After discussion, the report of 
each committee was put to vote and then adopted. 

The Committee which went into the question of the development of cottage 
industries was of the opinion that if cottage industries were encouraged the 
question of the economic independence of women would be solved to a large 
extent. The committee also appealed to the members to use hand-made articles 
and cloth for their personal and home needs. The Committee also suggested that 
there should be set up improvement committees in every town and District and 
money allotted every year for elimination of slum areas in towns and for 
building model cottages for villagers until such time as every person had a 
proper roof over his head. The Committee also recommended that schemes for 
the provision of pure water-supply, proper drains and sanitation be taken up as 
well as instruction to the people in the matter of personal and general hygiene. 

In the matter of increased opportunities of economic independence the 
following is necessary : compulsory primary education, vocational training, 
improved legal rights, Health Insurance Act, facilities for woik for part 
time workers, equal* pay for equal work and improved legal economic status 
of the wife for her woik as a home maker, i.e., legal claim to a certain 
proportion of her husband’s earnings. Without much discussion, this report 
was unanimously adopted. Mrs. Kamalamma Desappa (Bangalore) was the 
Chairwoman of this committee and Mrs. Rahmatullah and Mrs. Sudha Mazumdar, 

the Secretaries. 

Removal of Untouchability 

Under the presidency of Srimathi Rameshwari Nehru^ the sub-committee of 
the Conference produced a report on ‘Untouchability’ to the Conference. The 
committee pointed out that it was the the duty of all Conference members and 
branches to redouble their efforts for the removal of untouchability. 

The committee recommended among other things, that each member should 
keep at least one Harijan as a domestic servant for work other than sanitation, 
that they should invite Harijans for social and religious functions and, if possible, 
adopt one family and serve as its god-mother, that separate quarters for Harijans 
should be discouraged in order to remove from this unfortunate section of humanity 
the brand of inferiority complex, that educational facilities should be given to 
Harijans and in particular to the women and that all schools, hospitals, hotels, 
wells, temples and other such public places should be opened for the untouchables. 

The Blunicipalities and Government and other local bodies were asked not 
to give grants to educational institutions which did not admit Harijans. 

Mrs. Aiyasha Bihi (Travancore)# Miss Malthe (U. P.) Lady Rama Rao, MrSt 
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B. E. Singh (Punjab), Dr. Ratnanima Isaac (Mysore), Sri, Nanjamma (Mysore) 
Mrs. Mennon (Cochin), Miss Bhagat, Sri Saradamrna (Travancore) and Mrs. Parekh 
spoke in support of the lecommendations of the committee. 

Lady Rama Rao, while congratulating the Mysoie Government and the people 
on their efforts to better the lot of the Hanjans^ observed that she had heard that 
most of the temples were not accessible to the Hanjans. “Let Mysore wake up”, 
Lady Rama Rao observed, and remedy this defect.” She also asked the Mysore 
delegates to say whether they were prepared to keep in their houses as domestic 
servants Barijans. Several delegates raised their hands in ajiproval of this. 

Mrs. Menon of Cochin observed that the Government and the public were 
doing a lot of good work for the uplift of the Ilartjans in that State. There was 
a misapprehension that because there was temple entry in Cochin, the Harijans 
laboured under great social disabilities. Temple-entry would come in a way which 
would do more honour to the Hanjans* It should not come as a sort of concession. 
There was a special officer to protect the rights of the Hanjans, 

Miss Bhagat suggested that the All-India Radio should include programmes 
of special inteiest to the Hanjans* The report was then adopted. 

Marriage and Divorce Law 

The special commitee of the Conference which considered the laws affecting 
marriage and divorce in India and submitted a report to the Conference, concerned 
itself with Dr* DeshmuWs two Bills on Separation and Divorce and the necessity 
of a comprehensive enquiry into the Hindu Law with a view to making it just 
and equitable to women. The committee felt that the Bills of Dr. Deshmukh were 
defective and would give rise to a lot of confusion. The committc felt it desirable 
that the question of legal separation and that of divorce should be dealt with in 
two separate Bills. 

In regard to Dr* Deshmukh^s Bills, the committee suggested some alternations, 
viz., the custody of children should be left to the discretion of the court—the 
mother being given the preference ordinarily ; and (2) maintenance should be given 
by the husband to the wife and for each child separately. The group felt that 
the Divorce Bill that was drafted at the half-yearly meeting held at Baroda 
in 1933 covered all the demands and therefore it should be given full consideration. 

The committee also suggested that the Government of India should be 
informed by a resolution urging that no piecemeal legislation be undertaken and 
that the Enquiry Committee to be appointed by them should be asked not merely 
to look into the Bills before the Assembly, bu t to make a comprehensive enquiry 
into questions of mairiage, divorce and property rights of Hindu women as a 
whole and to take evidence from the All-India W^omen’s Conference and other 
representative women’s organisations. 

The committee further suggested that Mr* V. V* Joshi of Baroda and at least 
two women nominated by the A. I. W. 0. should be on the personal of that 
committee to be set up by the Government of India. The members suggested from 
the A. I, W. C. were Rani Lakshmibai Rajwade, Mrs. Asaf Ali, Mrs. Lakshmi N. 
Menon and Mrs. Sharadaben Mehta. 

It was also suggested that a sub-committee should be appointed by the 
Conference to draw up a Memorandum to be submitted to the committee, with the 
co-operation of all the Branches. The report of the sub-committee was then thrown 
open for discussion. 

Mr* Vilasim Devi Shenoy (Madras) supporting the recommendations said that 
in ancient days, the law of Divorce did exist in Hindu society, Mr* B* Shiva Rao 
(New Delhi) further supporting the report appealed to the members to endeavour 
and secure the support of these members of the Central Legislative Assembly who 
happened to reside in their respective areas, so as to ensure the passing into of 
the Bills referring to the rights of women. Begum Hamid Ali referred to some 
short-comings in the Bill drafted by Dr* Deshmukh* Mrs* Ammu Swaminathan 
(Madras) said that all suggestions would be made in the memorandum which 
would be very comprehensive. 

The report of the sub-committee was then put to the vote of the House and 
passed, 51 voting for and 7 against it. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

Mrs. Lakshmi Menon then announced that Lady Mirza M. Ismail, Lady Rama 
Rao, Mrs. Vijayalaksmi Pandit, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, Mrs, S. C, Mukherji and 

Sharadaben Mehta had been elected as Vice-Presidents of the Conference for 
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the year 1941. This announcement was received with loud cheers. Mrs. Urmilla 
Mehta and Mrs. Billimoria were elected Secretary and Treasurer respectively of 
the Conference for the new year. 

When the Conference reassembled in the afternoon, Mrs. Billimoria read the 
report of the Group on Civic Training. The report stressed the need for teaching 
civics in schools and even in colleges and requested women to help in enforcing 
the bye-laws, wherever they existed for abolishing beggary. In recommending 
adult franchise for women for civic and other institutions, the report mentioned 
that men and women should be taught to take an intelligent interest in the 
exercise of the vote. Speaking on the report. Mrs. Rajen Nehru and Mrs. Doctor 
referred to the great part that womenfolk could play in creating civic consciousness 
in the citizens. The report was put to vote and adopted unanimously. 

The Conference passed a resolution requesting the Government of India to 
grant permission to Madame and Monsiur Montessoiie to hold their training 
courses in provinces other than Madras also under conditions obtaining in Madras. 

Mrs. Billimoria read out the statement of accounts for the year, which was 
adopted by the Conference. 

Peesident’s Concluding Eemaeks 

Srimathi Rameshwari Nehru, in winding up the proceedings, made a strong 
appeal to the delegates to make the Conference a success by carrying out the 
constructive work proposed by it throughout the year in their respective places 
and thus do a real service to the people of our country. Much was not done 
by speeches. Everybody could do some real service to the people in their respective 
stations in life. The women employed in educational institutions could serve 
the country by teaching the pupils as to how best they could serve the country ; 
some could help through money if they could spare it ; some could help by taking 
to spinning in their leisure time and so on. 


The All India Medical Conference 

Seventeenth Session — ^Vizagapatam — 27th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


The importance of original research to be undertaken by the members of the 
medical profession in India was emphasised by Dr. AT, 8, Ray^ presiding over 
the seventeenth session of the All-India Medical Conference which commenced 
at Vizagapatam on the 27th. December 1940. 

Dr. Ray prefaced his observations with a brief history of the Indian Medical 
Association. He pointed out ho^ in a comparatively short time from the initial 
250 members the organisation had to-day nearly 150 branches with an ever- 
increasing membership throughout the length and breadth of the country. The 
growth from small beginnings into an influential organisation was a message of 
hope and encouragement for members of the medical profession in this country and 
should strengthen their confidence in its future. The resolutions passed at its 
annual conferences were not mere mechanical repetitions but were so many 
milestones, in the history of the province, of the Association. Detailing the activities 
of the Association Dr, Ray narrated its work in relation to the Medical Council 
Bill, the Simon Commission report and evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, the Drug Enquiry Committee and the Income Tax Amendment Bill 
of 1938, the Drugs Bill of 1940, and the Schemes of Medical Aid. 

In the reorientation of things which was bound to take place after the War, 
Dr. Roy hoped, the Indian Medical Association would be given its rightful 
place in shaping public health policies and _ measuies ^ of the various Provincial 
Governments as well as the Government of India. In this connection he would 
very strongly urge that in all future cabinets of the Provincial Governments 
the portfolio of the Minister of Health should be given to a member of the 
medical profession. 

Eelating to the question of retention of the Indian Medical Service in civil 
employment Dr* Bay said that the present war had fully confirmed that the 
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retention of the I.M.S. in civil employment as war reserve was only a myth and 
if it not had been for the fact that Indian medical men had volunteered in large 
numbers to serve in the present war the number of I.M.S* officers which were 
kept in civil employment as war reserves would never ha^e been sufficient to cope 
with the situation. 

Adverting to the question of amalgamation of the Indian Medical Association 
and the All-India Medical Licentiates Association Dr. Ray held that it was a 
consummation devoutly to be desired. The accession of strength to the amalgama- 
ted body would render its influence almost irresistible, no medical man could 
afford to remain outside it and no authoiity could fail to give its ear. The 
introduction of the All-India Begister would pave the way for all class distinctions 
in future. Of happy augury, however, is that the fusion of these two Associations 
would turn meanwhile into a strong and united body working for the common 
welfaie and highest good of the country. It was for the leaders of both these 
Associations to consider seriously whether the time for further hesitation had 
not passed. 

Medical Council of India 

The Medical Council of India was constituted now more than six years 
back with a view to further the cause of ‘higher’ medical education in India. 
Its twofold objects were firstly to secure a uniformity of the standard of medical 
education in the country and secondly the establishment of a system of reciprocity 
with foreign countries for recognition of medical degrees. In the words of the 
late Sir FazU Hussain, these objects were to secure “efficiency at home and honour 
abroad.” So far as efficiency is concerned although the Council claims that the 
object is now on the way to fulfilment as most of the Indian universities are 
following the curriculum laid down by it, in my opinion efficiency cannot be 
complete unless the training of 80 per cent, of the medical practitioners in India, 
viz., the licentiates who do not come under the fold of the Council, also raised to 
the uniform minimum standard laid down by it. So long as this is not done, the 
claim of efficiency will be a mere eye-wash. Before I finish this portion of the matter, I 
think a word of caution on my part will not be taken amiss. In our craze for imitation 
models, we are sometimes apt to forget the peculiar deeds of our country in the 
light of the social and economic conditions prevalent here. All ideal educational 
systems must be broadbased upon tbe character of the soil and must not be mere 
transplantation from other countiies. These considerations are sometimes apt to 
be lost sight of. If, therefore, there are some deficiency still left in our medical 
education, it is because we have not been able to co-ordinate our knowledge of 
what is best in others with the true requirements of our country. 

Post-Geaduate Teaining 

Personally, I am against over-crowding of the syllabus of study during the 
collegiate period because it is more productive of evil than good. Specialised study 
should always be left over till after graduation the students can make their choice 
in the light of liking for special subjects. All that should be done at the outset is 
to give them a good, all-round, general knowledge of medicine, surgery and midwifery 
with special emphasis on hospital practice. It is often complained that the student 
has hardly any time to properly assimilate the training imparted to him as he has 
to attend classes from morning till night and the authorities of tbe colleges some- 
times find it extremely difficult to fix a time-table in order to accommodate all the 
different subjects that are crowded in the syllabus. While I am not in favour of 
such overcrowding of the syllabus, I feel that there should be more facilities for 
Post-Graduate and special courses by the universities so that the graduates may 
avail themselves for training in Post-Graduate and Scientific subjects. This is a 
matter which has been very much neglected by our universities with the result 
that our graduates are compelled to go to foreign countries for such training. In 
the matter of distribution of services also, preference is given to those possessing 
foreign degrees. The fault does not lie with the foreign degree-holders but with 
our universities for not providing scope for necessary training. This is a very 
serious fault and I hope our universities will soon mend it by setting up post- 
graduate and special courses in the different centres of education. 

Eboipecit'2 with Foeign Countries 

With regard to “honour abroad”, the Council soon after its inauguration 
tried to enter into a scheme of direct reciprocity with 27 countries. Many of them 
dtd not reply, four of them, New Zealand, Malta, Burma and New Sough Wales 
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agreed in the first instance to reciprocate directly with us, though two of them 
subsequently withdrew ; and fourteen countries intimated that they would recognise 
our degrees only so long as they continue to be recognised by the G.M.O. This scheme 
is what hp been aptly termed by Dr. B. 0. Bay as “Indirect reciprocity” as it kept our 
Council tied to the apron strings of the G.M.O. I am glad to say that the Council has 
now seen the futility of ^ continuing this form of lecipiocity and recommended 
its withdrawal and establishment in its place of a General Eeciprocity Board for 
the purpose of facilitating reciprocity on “honourable” terms between India and 
the various countries constituting the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Honour Abroad 

While it was asserted that the Medical Council would bring honour abroad, 
we hpe seen how ^ in the matter of reciprocity most of the countries refused to 
enter into direct relation with the Council. A country can never have honour 
abroad^ unless it has sovereign political status. The only other way by which the 
leputation of medical profession of a countiy may be enhanced in the outside 
world, is the measure of contiibution which it makes to the stock of human 
knowledge and to its advancement by oiiginal research. We shall never be able 
to secure this recognition unless members belonging to our profession engage in 
woiks of such original nature that the value of our contributions in these 
directions will secure for us not only honour abroad but also world-wide 
recognition. Unfortunately the original contribution which the Indian medical 
profession has so far been able to make in the domain of medicine is very meagre 
and, in consequence, the estimation in which our profession is held outside India 
is not very high. The causes for this among others seem to be firstly, neglect of 
the Indian Univei sides to stimulate medical research ; secondly, failure of the only 
other organisation, viz., the Indian Besearch Fund Association to command public 
confidence and stimulate the spirit of research and original work in the minds of 
the membeis of the profession. While the Universities here spend decent sums to 
encourage original work in sciences like Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, etc., 
they have done very little to endow research scholarships or research fellowships 
in the different branches of medicine or stimulating research under their Paculties 
of Medicine. It is a pity that while India can claim with piide sons like the 
late Sir J. 0 Eose, Sir 0. V. Eaman, Sir P. 0. Bay, Dr. Bhatnagar, Dr. Saha 
and late Mr. Eamanujam who have made their mark in the world’s estimation in 
the domain of pure science, she has none except Brahmachary, Chopra and a very 
few others who have been able to attain distinction in the realm of medicine. 
This is a state of affairs of which any country ought to be ashamed, and 
particularly India, where genius and scientific talents are by no means wanting. 

Paucity in the Field of Medical Besearch 

If any one goes through the records of investigations^ carried out by the 
workers under the Indian Besearch Fund Association, one will be surprised to 
find that although huge sums of money are spent annually, there is hardly any 
work of outstanding merit which can hold out before the world as epoch-making 
or as creating a land-mark in the science of medicine. Besearch can only grow 
in an atmosphere of freedom and, if genuine research workers are to be attracted 
to this Fund, the stuffy official-controlled air of the place must make room for a 
freer atmosphere. Unless the workers are given more latitude and freedom not 
only in the choice of their work but also in the manner and method of their 
investigations, I am afraid this state of affairs is bound to continue. Here I would 
appeal to the rich and well-to-do people to do their duty to the country by 
encouraging research by their private charities. There never was any dearth of 
philanthropic people in India and, if their charities have hitherto flowed in othar 
directions, let them now flow in the direction of medical research— a direction which 
has unfortunately been very much neglected in the past. 

The War and Drug Industry 

The War has brought many a new complication in its train both in matters 
of national and international importance. Bet we are not concerned here so much 
with their political and economic effects as with their direct and immediate bearing 
on our own problems. The difficulty of getting medicines from countries on which 
India used to depend so long is being experienced by all of us here. The old 
stock of such medicines as are still feft are either rigorously controlled by the 
Government or sold at prohibitive prices. At one stage, there was a wild attempt 
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at profiteering which, thanks to the prompt action taken by the Government at 
the instance of the public and our profession, has now gone. But the hardship 
still experienced by the people as a result of storage of supply and inflation of 
prices is by no means inconsiderable. It would ordinarily be expected that war 
conditions would give a fillip to the manufactiuiiig industries of the country 
including the chemical and pharmaceutical industry but the restiictions and 
inhibitions of imports apply as much to manufactured products as to essential 
raw materials, plants and machineries. As soon as the war broke out, our 

Association set up a sub-committee to deal with the problem and it did some 
valuable work in this connection by publishing a list of Indian substitutes for 
drugs and medicines manufactured by the belligerent countries. But I should 
like to suggest here that a permanent committee consisting of industrialists, 

economists and experts should be immediately set up to go more fully into the 
question of drug manufacture in India. We have yet a long way to tiaverse in 
order to make India self-sufficient in the matter. 

Need of an Indian Pharmacopoeia 

Where a drug has been scientifically prepared and tested, no matter whether 

it be of Ayurvedic or Unani system, there is no reason why it should not find 

a place in the pharmacopoeia. It is high time that India had a pharmacopoeia of 
her own which should not only include drugs of western systems but also those 
drugs of Ayurvedic and Unani preparation whose therapeutic and pharmacological 
values have been proved, I draw the attention of our Universities and pharmaco- 
logists to this matter. 

National Health Insdeancb 

Pressing hard on the attention of our legislators is the question of public 
Health Insurance with which is necessarily bound up that of rural medical 
aid, improvement and extension of hospitals or dispensaries generally. It augured 
well that as soon as provincial autonomy began to function in the provinces, 
the attention of those governments were turned to Labour, Tenancy and various 
otW legislations meant for improving the economic condition of the people. 
While therefore there was much to congratulate these Governments on the success 
of those measures, I cannot but emphasise that there was one aspect of the ques- 
tion that did not unfortunately receive the same attention that its importance 
warranted. I am referring to the introduction of a system of compulsory National 
Health Insurance. In a country like India where Malaiia, Tuberculosis and other 
endemic and epidemic diseases are so rampant and account so largely for the 
devitalisation of our people, the question of public health must be given precedence 
in all efforts to improve the material condition of the people. We have unfor- 
tunately no official statistics to show the extent of annual economic loss that the 
country suflTers as result of these diseases, but if the figures were available, one 
could assume they would be simply staggering. 

A Case for India 

But what is nearer to the point is the institution of some scheme in India 
that at little cost will bring medical aid to all who desire it. I have in mind some 
such scheme as that of the panel system of England or its French counterpart- 
some scheme that gives doctor a living and at the same time is within the means 
of at least the lower middle class people. It appears to me that a suitable scheme 
of this nature is not impossible of acceptance in India. If, for instance, m regard 
to mill-hands and such people, the cost is shared between the Government, em- 
ployers and employees, the share of each will not be found to be prohibitive or 
burdensome ; nor even if the scheme is extended to the rural population. Wo 
have discussed various aspects of this question in committees and in our journal, 
and Provincial Governments are not unaware of the views expressed. It is not 
a proposition that a private body can tackle and we can only press the matter again 
on the attention of the various Governments concerned. We had also communicated 
our views on the matter to the Congress Economic Planning Committee. 

Tuberculosis 

So also when we turn to tuberculosis, it is so much to be deplored though 
here the gloom is relieved by the valiant effort made by Her Excellency the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow to raise a crore of rupees for the King Emperor's 
Anti-tuberculosis Fund. Her Excellency's effort has served to focus public 
attention but it will be readily understood that the sum actully raised is hardly 
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adequate when applied on an India wide basis. It is still being discussed bow best 
this ^ money should be laid out. I personally feel that mere multiplication of T.B. 
Clinics and propaganda are not the only effectual means of tackling a colossal 
problem like this. While dispensaiies and clinics are important, mere multiplication 
of them will not serve the purpose. Certain beds should be available for incurable 
cases in the hospitals of the districts from which the patients come so as 
to prevent them from over-crowding the cities in the hope of getting accommodation 
in the hospitals and thereby infecting citizens. It should be remembered 
that segiegation of one patient saves nearly 20 others from infection. 

The incidence of tuberculosis in India is fearfully on the increase and the 
figures of mortality which must exceed 3 lakhs on the lowest computation, are 
daily ascending by leaps and bounds. And yet strange as it is, national cons- 
ciousness does not seem to have been roused to appreciate the magnitude of the 
danger that threatens us. How vast the problem is and how pitifully inadequate 
has been our effoit to meet it, will be evident from even a superficial comparison 
with what the Soviet Russia has alieady done in the matter. There are in Russia 
to-day 500 special tuberculosis hospitals ; neaily 5,000 dispensaries and clinics 
dealing with eaily diagnosis and treatment ; 16,000 sanatoria ; 11,000 convalescent 
homes and one labour piophylactoiium on the Papworth model in each industry. 
If this is what has been done by Russia with a population of 183 millions 
only, how much more needs to be done by India with a population of nearly 
400 millions ? It seems therefore that we have not yet touched even a fringe of 
the whole problem. 

The State and its Punctions 

If the word ‘Government’ has found frequent expression in the course of this 
short address, it is because the experience of the world teaches us that is is only 
by the State that these larger issues can be successfully dealt with. Indeed, 
many of our pioblems in India, even our medical and public health problems, 
have to wait on the solution of larger political and constitutional issues. And 
when these are in ferment, it is hardly a time for constructive work. The imper- 
fectly constituted piovincial Governments are too much racked with communalism 
at piesent. All this offers a serious stumbling block to the solution of many Indian 
questions, medical and otherwise. These apparently must await a freer political 
atmosphere and I have no doubt also, a thziving economic situation in which the 
necessaiy finance will be forthcoming. 

War and the Medicaxj Profession 

The medical profession all over the world stands on ^ a somewhat different 
footing from the lest of the combatants in the war because it has to render aid 
to the sick and injured iirespective of whether he is a friend or foe. That is 
why apait fiom all contioversial politics about India’s participation in the 
war efforts, the I. M. A. as soon as the war broke out, not only issued pamph- 
lets on treatment and prevention of au-raid injuiies but also urged medical 
men all over India to render every assistance to the Goyeinment in this 
direction. It must be sufficiently realised that to-day war is not meiely a 
matter of first line trenches and large battalions of soldiers but the organiza- 
tion of the entire resources of the country, bringing civilians, women and children, 
into the combatant area. The aerial bomb and torpedo drop with the impartiality 
of rain on soldier and civilian alike. In a world gone mad with the lust of killing, 
how far can we see, to what extent can we plan ? We cannot see too far- 
ahead in the circumstances of to-day. We must simply carry on holding steadfastly 
to the hope that human nature will soon be seen to better purpose. Por our part 
we plead no special virtues. We are doctors but we are Indians at the same time. 
We see around us an infinitude of waste and human suffering. We cannot forget 
that out of every 1,0U0 infants brought in the world, 488 die before the age of 10 ; 
that 160,000 mothers die of childbirth of which 80 per cent are preventible deaths ; 
that the average expectation of life in India is only 26 years ; that death rate 
reaches the figure of million, that 369,000 succumb to malaria each year and an 
equal number if not more to tuberculosis ; above all, that one third of our popu- 
latiod do not get a square meal in the day. hat the 1941 census will reveal 
we cannot say but these figures are startling enough. Bo much, so very much, 
of the waste and suffering is preventible. 
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The Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

New Delhi — 10th. November 1940 

The Presidential Address 


The withdrawal of the recent order under the DeEcnce Regulation prohibiting 
publication of matter calculated directly or indirectly to foment opposition to the 
succesful prosecution of the war was mentioned by Mr. /C. Si imvasam, Managing 
Editor of the 'Hindu’ in his opening addiess, at New Delhi on the ll’th. November 
1940 as President of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference. In the course of his 
speech, the Piesidcnt said 

“Until a few days back, our relations with the Government in India were 
characterised by a spirit of unstinted co-opcration _ fiom almost every responsible 
newspaper belonging to every shade of political opinion. We Inivo, all of us, without 
a word of dissent, helped the Government in their propaganda for tlieir war eifort 
in all possible ways and have allowed our columns to be devoted to the publica- 
tion of reports of speeches and to long statements by oflicials and non-officials 
aimed at a vigoious prosecution of the war. We have gone fiuthcr, in permitting 
a generous use of space in our advertisement columns, often without payment and 
in some cases at concession rates. Those services, rcndeicd, I need not remind 
you, under difficult ciicumstances owing to the rapidly rising prices of ncwspiint 
and the serious curtailment of the size of our papers, ought to have served as 
sufficient indications of oui good faith even under the present trying conditions. 

Effeot on Editors 

*Tt was with amazement therefore, that all of us were greeted with the order 
issued under the Defence of India Regulations which, if conformed to would re- 
duce the position of an editor to that of an inanimate automaton. The conditions 
that were sought to be imposed by that order were such that no self-icspccting 
editor could submit to them. We have, therefore, met hero to-day to take counsel 
together and agree upon common action in order to preserve our rights, which are 
fundamental to the maintenance of a free and independent Press. This conference 
has become urgent now because of the political deadlock in India and the utter 
inability of the Government so tar to solve it to the satisfaction of the people. 
The Government have without qualification, acknowledged the help they have so 
far received from the Press throughout the period of the war. 

But the continued drift in the policy of the Government and the consequent 
worsening of the political situation have upset the equilibrium of those in charge 
of the administration, and as a result we have been seived with an order which, 
it is said, IS aimed at preventing exploitation of newspapers by the sponsois of 
the Satyagraha movement. A little introspection on the part of the aiitliorities 
would have shown them that it is they themselves, who are attempting to exploit 
the political movement in the name of efforts to win the war. The charge that 
the Satyagraha movement is pro-Hitler and therefore, all publicity relating to it is 
fomenting anti-war activity is manifestly unjust and cannot be accepted. We must 
make it plain that we cannot and will not be parties to the suppression of all nor- 
mal political activity in the name of the war. 

Liberty op The Press 

“It may be said in reply that for the duration of the war we must allow our- 
selves to be governed by methods associated with dictatorship and all talk of 
liberties of the citizen or the Piess in a crisis is nonsense. May I remind those 
who may be templed to adopt this line that in the summer of this year, when an 
invasion of Britain seemed imminent after the French collapse. Major Attlee declared 
in the House of Commons that under all circumstances, the Press would be fiee to 
express its views without official interference ? But we have not, in tins country, 
a National Government, based on the will of the people, which according to another 
Cabinet Minister, Sir John Anderson, is the surest safeguard for the liberties of the 
Press as of the individual, 

“The absence of a National Government at the Centre and administration under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act in 7 provinces, are the greatest handi- 
caps to a successful war effort. In the conditions, which are prevaleuli to-day in 
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this country, restrictions on the Press, devised by an irresponsible executive, are 
bound to be destructive of free expression of opinion based on the publication of 
impaitial and true reports appearing in the Press. It is a hopeful sign that the 
authorities in Delhi have recognized the necessity for seeming the co-operation of 
the Piess and are now prepared to meet us in overcoming our difficulties. "We 
may at the outset leiteiate that it is far from our intention to create difficulties 
for the Government: or impede their war effort. 

“Our sole concern is to conduct a newspaper free to express opinions frankly 
and to that end factual representation of events in the widest sense must be 
allowed. 

‘‘We must have a body analogous to the Ministry of Information in England 
which will take counsel and act in co-operation with a body of responsible journali- 
sts in Delhi as well as at the provincial centres. The Government must have 
full confidence in and trust us to conduct ouiselves properly as responsible mem- 
bers of the public. 

“We in India are painfully aware of the many differences in the political 
sphere. But I am glad to feel that in regaid to the liberties of the Press diffeien- 
ces of outlook or opinion are not likely to divide us. A free Press with a full sense 
of responsibility must be allowed to function, and it is our business to suggest to 
the Government the right and only method of approaching us to help them in win- 
ning the war. 

“Since preparing this speech I am glad to say that the Chief Press Censor 
in Delhi got into touch with me and communicated to me that the recent order 
issued under the Defence Eegulations is to be withdrawn. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed among others the following resolutions : — 

“This conference welcomes the change thus indicated in the attitude of the 
Government of India towards the Press and desired to point out that even from 
the point of view of the Government the results they seek are best achieved by a 
policy of trust and co-operation instead of minatoiy directions. 

“This conference therefore urges on the Government of India that they with- 
draw such regulations or restrictions as bearing heavily in the Press in the discharge 
of their legitimate duties to the public in order to revive and restore the atmos- 
phere of confidence that prevailed between the Government and the Press until 
recently. 

“This conference desires to stress that it is the duty of the Press Adviser also 
to advise the Government of the best way of ensuring cordial relations with the 
Press and to this end it is his duty to see that orders to journalists in the mofussil 
are communicated with due courtesy and consideiation. 

“This All-India Newspaper Editois’ Conference appoints this subject committee 
as a standing committee to represent their interests in relation to the Government 
for the duration of the war and authorizes them to appoint sub* committees at the 
Centre and in the provinces as and when required for the above purpose including 
recommendations to the personnel of the advisory committee. The Piesident is 
authorized to co-opt members to the Standing Committee at his disertion,” 

The following will constitute the Committee The President (Mr, K. Sriniva- 
san). Mr, T. 0. Ghosh, Mr. Arthur Moore, Mr. Mabadev Desai, Mr. C. E. Srini- 
vasan, Mr, Devadas Gandhi, Mr. C. S. Eangaswami, Mr. B. Shiva Eao, Mr. Eama 
Eao, Mr. Desh Bandhu Gupta, Mr. Samaldas Gandhi, Mr. P. D. Sharma, Mr. A. 
S. Iyengar, Mr. S. Natarajan, Mr. Ppthan Joseph, and Mr. Jagan Nath Eawath. 

The following members were co-opted Mr. Francis Low, Mr. S. W. Bustin, 
Mr. Kali Nath Eay, Mr. Krishna Earn Mehta and Mr. S, N, Mazumdar. 

The meeting further urged that various punitive measures taken against 
certain newspapers such as the Satnik and the National Horald^ be reviewed by 
Government in consultation with the Standing Committee, 
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The Eastern Group Conference 

New Delhi — 25th. October 1940 

Viceroy’s Speech 


The Eastern Group Conference was opened at New Delhi on the 25tli. October 
1940 by the Viceroy in an austere and businesslike setting; bereft of colourful 
ceremonial. The followinp; is the full text of his Excellency’s speech at the 
opening of the Conference ; — 

Gentlemen, the need for a conference such as this has long been apparent 
to those who have studied the organization of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for a protracted war ; and fiom the ready response Ip the invitations which I was 
recently authorized by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
send out, I judge that other empire Governments in this part of the world are 
as eager as the Government of India to make the conference a living part of our 
war effort. India may congratulate herself on her fortunate geographical position ; 
for her the occasion is historic, and on behalf of my Government and the people 
of India I extend a very cordial welcome to the visiting delegations. I also 
welcome the Ministry of Supply mission whose opportunate arrival in India will 
enable the conference to benefit by the advice of Sir Alexander Boqer and his 
colleagues. I am glad, too, to think that we shall have available to us the advice 
of the strong and representative body of non-ofilcial advisers from India who are 
present here today. 

Determination to Pool Cur Resources 

I would not have it thought here or elsewhere that the holding of the 
conference implies any failure of the members of the ‘eastern group’ of empire 
countries to help one another in the war effort. Indeed, we in India have been 
much impressed by the eagerness of other empire Governments to help us, and we 
hope that we for our part have done our best to meet such demands as they have 
made upon us. What the conference does imply is something very difierent— -a 
determination not merely to help one another, but to pool our resources so that 
we may as a group of Governments and countries put forth tho greatest material 
war effort that we can. 

Urgency of the Conference 

The idea underlying the conference is by no means new ; it arises from the 
Imperial Conference of 1937. But its urgency has been borne in upon us more 
particularly during the past six months. Many of the countries represented here 
played a great part in the war of 1914-18, contributing without stint men, money 
and mateiial. In that war, however, material lesources, though of great importance, 
were considerably less important than they aie today, and it is probably true that 
the outlying empire countries concentrated very largely upon man-power and the 
simpler forms of equipment, relying upon the highly organized industries of the 
United Kingdom and her allies to do the rest. When the present war began we 
knew that conditions would be very different, but we could not foresee the fall of 
Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium : and the destruction of France as a 
military power and ally in Europe. The British empire is now fighting alone, and 
must not only find the men and material to defend the United Kingdom against 
invasion, but provide for the defence of her outlying members, and for the equip- 
ment of the remnants of the forces of her conquered, allies. 

Almost Unique in Political Experience 

This conference, therefore, while having a precedent in the Imperial Conference 
of 1937, nevertheless falls into a category almost unique in the political experience 
of the British Commonwealth. It represents the active collaboration of a part of 
the Commonwealth in the interests of the whole : it implies that those 
parts of the empire which lie east and south of Suez are about to investigate 
the assumption of new^ responsibilities, which will lighten the burdens on the 
mother country at a time when she is preoccupied with difficult problems 
peculiar to the present phase of the war ; and it reflects those qualities 
pf resiliency and adaptability which, are a characteristic feature of our 
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political institutions, for it means that those units of the Commonwealth which are 
situated in the eastern hemispheie are leady and willing to associate themselves 
with policies in which self-interest and self-assertion are relegated to second place 
in face of the menanco that is confionting the Commonwealth as a whole. The 
spiead of the war in the diiection of the Middle East cannot disrupt the political 
integiity of the Commonwealth, because that integiity is rooted in freedom and 
justice which are the component elements of that political philosophy which im- 
bues all sections of the Commonwealth. 

Our First Plain Duty 

A threat to any part of the Commonwealth is a threat to the whole and the 
immediate danger is being faced at present in the mother country. In this situation 
our fiist plain duty is to lelieve the United Kingdom of such of her burdens as we 
can bear ourselves, and I suggest that we can best do this by pieparing a joint 
scheme showing cleaily how far, viewed not as individual governments and countries* 
but as a group, we aie capable of meeting our own war needs and of supplying in 
incieasing measure the war needs of the United Kingdom. 

Task of the Conference 

The task of the conference is, in brief, the prepaiation of such a scheme, and 
my Government and I are under no illusions as to the complexity of our delibe- 
lations. All or almost all the countries represented here are produceis of raw mate- 
rials ; some aie fortunate in possessing more or less wholly organized industries ; 
and some aie able to manufacture munitions of wai on a fairly large scale, It will 
be for the delegations to declare the strength and weakness of their respective 
countries, and for the conference as a whole to say how far the deficiencies of one 
country can be made good by the actual or potential surplus of another. It is 

E ossible that in respect of certain items of supply no planning may be needed ; 

ut there will, I believe, be room for planning and ‘rationalization, over a very 
wide field. The confeience clearly cannot stop short at recommending a compara- 
tively easy exchange of raw mateiials and manufactured articles ; it will have to 
consider the position of the participating countries as a group and the best methods 
of making the group self-supporting. You may find when you come to consider 
the establishment of new manufactures, that it is convenient that one or more 
countries within the group should concentrate upon particular items, and that 
some general allocation of industrial responsibility will be inevitable. Again, you 
may find that all the countries in the group are short of certain essentials, and the 
means of securing these will have to be planned. 

Expert Assistance Available 

The procedure by which the conference will approach and solve these impor- 
tant problems is, of course, for the confeience to decide. Many of the problems to 
be discussed are, in their detailed aspects, a matter for experts, and I should like 
to make it clear that my Government intends to make available to individual dele- 
gations and to the conference as a whole all the expert assistance at its command, 
whether of an official or non-official character. India is frequently described as a 
buieaucratic countiy,' but we rely greatly both in peace and in war on the coopera- 
tion of organized industiy, and I acknowledge now with gratitude the readiness and 
generosity with which Indian industry has responded to our wartime needs. The 
services of experts engaged in industry have been at our disposal from the first, 
and I am glad to think that so many of the gentlemen who have devoted so much 
time and thought to production problems since the war began have come to Kew 
Delhi to advise the conference and its various committees. Our own official experts 
are also available, particulaily on the more specialized side of munitions production 
und I am sure that I am speaking for Sir Alexander Eager when I say that his 
very capable team will give all the help they can, 

A Clear Enunciation of Policy and Principles 
It would be idle to expect that the scheme to be drawn up by this conference 
will be 80 complete and detailed that it will leave nothing to be settled by the 
participating countries. It will, we all hope, be a clear enunciation of policy and 
principles, but there will inevitably be a great mass of detail to settle after the 
confeience disperses. One of the objects of the conference is therefore to consider 
the establishment of a standing committee to see that the conference policy is acted 
upon with promptitude and energy. Whether this committee can be of real use; 
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SIS my Government believes, what countries should be represented upon it, and 
when it should be established are matters for the conference to consider. 

Discussion on Wider Economic Issues 

What 1 have said so far relates entirely to war supply and the conference 
will doubtless deal with war supply and nothing else. We know, however, that 
some visiting delegations desire to make use of the facilities available here tor the 
discussion of wider economic issues, and my Commerce dcpaitment will be most 
ready to undertake such discussions with them. 

Knowledge of Indians Capabilities 

Before I leave you to your deliberations, let me add that if the members of 
any delegation desire while they aie here to see something of this great country, 
with its gieat lesources of raw materials and its growing industiies, ray Govein- 
ment will be only too glad to provide the necessary facilities. 'Jliis is not an 
occasion for salesmanship or advertisement, and theie is seiious woik ahead of us 
all. But some of those present may, as the deliberations of the war conference 
proceed, find it necessary to acquire at first hand some knowledge of India’s 
capabilities ; and others who can spaie the time may wish to carry away with them 
impressions not limited to the lestricted chcle of New Delhi. 

Sympathy and Admiration for u. k. 

I have said that there is seiious work ahead of us all. The brunt of the war 
has so far fallen upon the United Kingdom, and our hearts go out in sympathy and 
admhation for the steadfast courage of its people, and of those who have been called 
upon to defend its shores. If this conference enables us to do moio than we have 
yet done to protect the life of the Commonwealth, if within the next few months we 
are able to feel that our united eiSforts are enabling us to exert our undoubted strength 
to the full, then we shall not have labouied in vain. I am satisfied that we have 
it in our power, working together, to make towards the common cause a contiibiition 
which IS destined to be of the greatest value and iwhich may indeed prove to be 
decisive. Bnt if results of the highest value are to flow from our joint endeavours, 
it is evident that our contribution must be timely as well as sufficient for, in war, 
speed is near to victory. 

New Conception of Commonwealth Ideals 

As I have already indicated it is a new conception of our Commonwealth 
ideals which will be reflected in your deliberations here. There is something signi- 
ficant, even dramatic, in the thought of Great Britain bravely bearing the brunt 
of the enemy’s attacks while her kinsmen and associated peoples in the east are 
maishalling their forces for that ultimate victory which will bring an end to aggres- 
sion and to that depravity of the soul which accompanies totalitarianism. Those 
empires of the past which have fallen have generally fallen from some inherent 
defect from within. 

^ That is not likely to be the fate of the comity of peoples represented by the 
British Commonwealth. The British elements within that comity have a common 
heritage to defend, and the sister peoples associated with it also derive their aspira- 
tions from the traditions we seek to uphold. Together, we represent varying degrees 
of that political philosophy which permeates the whole, but the common denomina- 
tor of all is faith in freedom and a belief in those things of the spirit which make 
peoples truly great. Thus what we seek to do here is not something that will 
redound only to credit as individual units of a world wide empire ; rather should 
it reflect the firm expression of our living faith in the splendid heritage which wo 
enjoy as members of an association of liberty-loving peoples. 


Delegation Leaders’ Statement 

New Dellii-“25tli. November 1940 

The following statement was issued by the leaders of delegations to the 
Eastern Group Conference from New Delhi on the 25 tb. November 1940 : — 

‘With the meeting of the 25th November 1940, the deliberations in Delhi of 
the Eastern Group Confeience come to an end, but the work which those delibera- 
tions have been designed to forward may be said only now to have been begun. 
The discussion that have taken place and the contacts that have been established 
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have been of the greatest value Our report, we trust, will prove to be the 
starting point on an intensive industrial war effort of very great importance. It is 
difficult to overestimate the value of the countries represented of the opportunity 
we have had of examining the supply problems affecting the countries of the 
Eastern Group Conference and of considering how best war effort can be forwarded 
over an area of such profound importance. Between them, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Southern Ehodesia, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern 
Ehodesia, Nayasaland, Zanzibar, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Hong Kong and Palestine, 
have a population of 416 millions, and their combined imports and exports amount 
to £1HOO,000,000, Australia is already all out ou an immense programme. India 
and South Africa are both on the same way and the various other participants 
are ready and willing to take orders for munitions of all kinds and use such 
machine tools and facilities as they have in their countries. 

Interchange of Information 

Already the interchange of information between the several delegations has 
brought to light important facts and promising opportunities of which most of 
us at the opening of our proceedings were entirely unaware, while during the 
weeks that we have been together it has already been possible, by correlating 
surpluses in equipment with the existing requirements, to supply important 
deficiencies without waste of time of undue call on the shipping space. 

Appointment of Eepresentative Standing Body 

The report which we have prepared embodies our conclusions. But the work 
which the conference has begun cannot end with the submission of our report ; for a 
report can do no more than make recommendations and indicate the possible hues of 
enquiry. It is for that reason that we have recommended the appointment in India of 
a representative standing body, which would continue the work of the conference and, 
within a defined field, coordinate supply, plan production and assist in arranging new 
sources of production. Such a body can not be established by the conference itself. 
For our recommendation, like all other recommend itions included in our report, is a 
matter for the consideration and decision of the participating Governments, though 
it is our hope as a conference that our proposals will meet with their support 
and acceptance. 

We feel strongly, however, that it will not be in the public interest, or in the 
interest of furtheiing war effort that while our recommendations are under con- 
sidoiation the secretatiat organisation placed by the Indian Government at the 
disposal of the conference and already in being should be wholly dispersed. 
Pending a decision by the Governments concerned as to the establishment of the 
representative standing body which we have pioposed, it remains impoitant that 
there should be some temporary machinery to collect and to transmit information, 
to deal with the records of the conference, to handle enquiries relating to the 
conference and to its recommendations promptly and adequately, and above all to 
preserve continuity between our work and <any representative standing body that 
may be established, which will, of course, set up its own secretanat and organisation 
apart from the IndiaM Government. We have carefully considered how best to 
ensure this. Few of the delegations are in a position to leave any of their members 
behind them in India. In the first place, no delegation is in a position to 
commit its Government to the acceptance of any particular recommendation of 
the conference. 

Apart from that, many of the members of the conference have urgent and 
important work to do in their own countries where each, as his first duty, will 
report to his Government upon the particular subjects with which he has been 
specially concerned during the work of the various committees of the conference. 
In these circumstances, we have requested the Government of India to retain for 
the present such portion of the conference secretariat as may be needed for the 
purposes we have mentioned above pending a decision on the establishment on the 
representative standing body proposed. We are glad to say that this recommenda- 
tion had been accepted by the Government of India. 

More Effective Mutual Integration of Eesources 

The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, in the inspiring message which 
he addressed to us on the opening day of our session, bade us look forward to 
the day when the forces created by our efforts, both East and West, advance 
together for the final overthrow of the powers of evil. Gur object has been, again 
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in the Prime Minister’s words, to plan the more eflfective mutual integration of the 
resources of all our Governments in the Eastern hemisphere. We realize to the 
full that in the short time available to us we may have fallen short in many respects 
of the ideal which we set ouiselves, But we feel no doubt that this Assembly of 
representatives of so many widely scattered Governments can hope to make a con- 
tribution of real value to the furthering of war effort. The problems we have had 
to deal with have been of great importance and great complexity. We have done 
our best to make full advantage of the opportunity we have had. We are well 
aware that there may be many respects in which the proposals we have put forward 
will call on further scrutiny, for modification. But we are confident, for all that, 
that the work of this conference, the contacts established during it, and the greater 
understanding which emerge fiom it of the dilHcultics and the potentialities of all 
the participating countries, will be of deep and real significance and value in the 
prosecution of the war and the attainment of the ideals which are common to us 
all. And throughout our deliberations we have been profoundly conscious that, 
having regard to the general war position, speed in execution is a spirit essential in 
all that we have sought by our labours to forward. 

(Sd.) Walter Massey Greene, Paw Tun, IL J. Huxham, G. C. S. Corea, 
Phillip Mitchell, D. J. Sloss, Muhammad /jafrulla Khan, Northunt, Alexander 
Roger, J. Duigaii, Major General G. Walsh, F, R. G. Hoaro, Major General 
F» E. Harris. 


British India and Indian States 

All India Stales’ Peoples’ Conference 

Standing Committee Resolution— -Bombay— Ist, July 1940 


A resolution calling on the Rulers of the various Indian States to confer 
complete responsible government on their subjects was adopted by the Standing 
Committee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference, which concluded its sittings 
at Bombay on the 1st. July 1940 under the presidency of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
The resolution runs as follows 

“The Standing Committee desires to draw the attention of the people and the 
Rulers of the States to the fast and revolutionary developments that arc taking 
place in the world, which must inevitably lead to fundamental changes in the 
political and economic order. The old order is rapidly passing and empires are 
fading away giving place to changed conditions. In the new order that will emerge 
out of the bloodshed and horror of war, it is inconceivable that out-of-date feudal, 
political and economic conditions can continue in India or elsewhere. The time 
for petty changes and slow reforms in the States has passed and attempts to check 
the inevitable and far-reaching changes that arc long overdue must lead to disaster. 

“The present policy being pursued in most of the States is one of 
repression increasing in intensity under the pretext of \Yar conditions and the 
Defence of India Act. Such policy displays a complete ignorance of the significant 
happenings in India and the world and must hasten this disaster. It (the Com- 
mittee), therefore, advises the Rulers to accept without reservation the modern form 
of State, that is, a State, which is conducted by popular and responsible icprcsenta- 
tives giving effect to the popular wull. Even the ideal of responsible government 
in the States may soon fall short of the goal in the ever-developing world 
situation. 

“So far as the people of the States are concerned they must hold fast to full 
freedom and complete lesponsible government and not accept anything less than 
this. During these critical times the States’ peoples must strengthen and or‘>'anise 
themselves to face all the trials they may have to endure before they reach ^ their 
cherished goal, freedom within the large freedom of an independent India.” 

By another resolution the Standing Committee requested the Baroda Durbar to 
hold a Judicial enquiry with regard to complaints about interference on the part of 
State officials in the recent elections to the State Legislature. 
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The AH India States’ Workers’ Convention 
Annual Session— Poona— 30th. July 1940 

The Presidential Address 

About two bundled delegates from about forty States attended the AIl-Tndia 
States’ Workers’ Convention, which commenced on the 30th, July in the Congiess 
House, Poona, Mr. Jawakarlal Nehru presiding. 

Inauguiating the Convention, Mr. Nehru said that Indians, whether they be 
subjects of Indian States or of Biitish Indian provinces, could not be satisfied 
with anything less than complete independence. He emphasised that the States’ 
people must strengthen their organisations and achieve responsible government. 
They had passed the stage of meie agitation. The problem of Indian States was 
interrelated to the question of Indian fieedom. 

Mr. Nehru pointed out that dining negotiations with the British Government, 
the Indian National Congress did not refer to Indian States separately for the 
icason that they did not want the British Government to act as aibitrator in this 
niattcr. The States’ people, he urged, must woik for the ideal of complete 
indopeiulcnce for the whole of India including the Indian States. 

Resolutions — ^Democratisation of States 

Mr. Kashinatharao Vaidya of Hyderabad moved a resolution suggesting that 
peace and stability could only be established, when all nations ere free and 
CO operated together in creating a world order, and that even in the immediate 
future Indian freedom could only be maintained on the basis of Indian unity 
and close co-operation of free democratic units in this national freedom. There 
could be no such co-operation between democratic and feudal units, which would 
inevitably come to confiict with each other. The same measure of democracy and 
freedom must thus prevail in all parts of India, whether Provinces or States, and 
each unit must join a free Indian Federation on equal terms. Any delay in the 
demociatisalion of the States was not only injurious to the people of the States, 
but also to the fieedom of India as a whole. The resolution hoped that the Hulers 
of States would declare their faith in Indian unity and freedom and would take 
steps to establish icsponsible government in their States and thus prepare and 
qualify them for taking part in a Constituent Assembly which would draw up free 
India’s constitution. The resolution wanted to impress upon the States’ people that 
real pi ogress ultimately depended ou their own organised strength and that they 
must prepare and organise themselves to share the buiden and struggles during 
the days of tiial through which India was passing. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr, K* T, Bhashyam of Mysore, who observed 
that the Rules of States must read the signs of the time and realise that only by 
granting responsible government could States fit themselves into a scheme of 
future federation of a free India. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

PnOGRAMME OF WORK 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj then moved the following resolution :~ 

“The Convention, while feeling it difficult and even impractical to prescribe 
a common detailed progarmme of work^ and agitation for the various States in 
various stages of social, educational and political development, is clearly of the 
opinion that the struggles in diffeient States have shown that the immediate 
need is to stiengthen the people’s organisations and to establish closer contact 
with the people of their respective States through a carefully planned constructiye 
programme, which will emphasise Khadi in textiles, Swadeshi in other articles, 
and mass literacy and political education of the masses through peaceful propaganda 
of the issues involved. 

“While this Convention does not want to hold back the people of any State 
who feel confident of their strength to take more^ advanced steps, it desires to 
impress upon the peoples of the States that a sustained struggle for their freedom, 
inevitably demands fuller and greater preparation than has generally been evident 

The resolution was seconded by Mr, G. Ramachandran of Travancore, who 
explained to them his own experience in Travancore when they first started 
the movement in Travancore and the difficulties they had to undergo in the 
connection. The resolution was carried unanimously. . , , i.. r 

Many workers then spoke on the state of affairs in their respective States. 
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Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya, in a short speech, impressed on the States’ workers 
that the only way of getting independence was by determined organisation* 

Achanja Narendra Deo also addressed the convention, which terminated after 
nearly four hours’ discussion. 


The Eastern States^ Rulers' Conference 

Second Session — Calcutta — 2nd. July 1940 

Support to Britain in War 

“As the destiny of India is indissolubly linked up with that of Groat Britain 
it is the solemn duty of every one to render all possible assistance to the British 
Empire at the present critical juncture by organising the man-power of the country 
and by financially contributing to the success of the war”. This opinion was 
expressed by the Oouncil of Rulers of the Eastern Stales Agency, at their 

second session held at Tripura House, Calcutta on the 2nd July 1040. 

His Highness the Maharaja oj Tripura presided. Fourteen Rulers and twenty 
five Dewans were present. 

The resolution on war which was moved by the Maharaja of Tripura, Presi- 
dent of the Oouncil, and seconded and supported by the Rulers of Mayurbhanj, 
Kalahandi, Patna, Seraikela, Korea and the Regent Rani of Gangpur, while 
viewing with grave concern the fast moving developments in the international 

situation and the threat of totalitarian domination over a largo part of the 
world, expressed unalterable faith in the ultimate triumph of the cause of righte- 
ousness and placed on record that as the destiny of India was indissolubly 

linked up with that of Great Britain, it was the solemn duty of everyone to render 
all possible assistance to the British Empire at the present critical juncture by 
organising the man-power of the country and by financially contributing to the 
success of the war. 

The Oouncil urged His Excellency the Crown Representative to secure for the 
States all necessary facilities in the matter of airangcments for training and the 
supply of arms and ammunition so as to enable them to effectively carry out their 
obligations in maintaining the security of their States. 

The Oouncil decided to subscribe to the Defence of India three per cent bonds 
to the extent of one lakh of rupees. 

A joint committee, consisting of members of the Standing Committee of Rulers 
and the Committee of Ministers, was appointed to devise methods for rendering 
effective help in the successful prosecution of the war. 


The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

18th. Session — Bombay — 28th. September 1940 


• , All-India Trade Union Congress should heartily co-operate 

with the Congress in *the coming struggle’ for freedom was urged by Dr* Suresh 
Chamha Banerjee, President of the All-India Trade Union Congicss, in his presi- 
dential address at tho eighteenth session of the Congress held at Bombay on the 
28th. September 1940. Delegates fxom all parts of India were present. 

. 1 according to labour circles, loft an important landmark 

m the histoiy of labour movement in India, for the National Trades Union 
Federation group with a total membership of 150,047 and 61 unions merged 
itself m the All-India Irade Union Congress which had 195 trade, unions affiliated 
to It and a total membership of 3,74,256. 


Welcome Address 

o /V unity in labour ranks was the keynote of the address of Mr, 

5. (7. Josht, M.L.O., Chairman of the Reception Committee. The aims of the trade 
union ipoYcpient, Mr, Joshi said, was tho establishment of a Socialist State in the 
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country, to work for socialisation and nationalisation of tbe means of prodnctioa 
and distribution and bringing the people of the country in an indissoluble union. 
*‘A11 our energies”, he added, “must, therefore, be directed to the vaiious measiiies 
of political, economic and social emancipation of the masses and to securing for 
them freedom of the press, assembly and association and freedom from the 
enormous indebtedness and political subjugation”, The basic test was to organise 
the workers for advancing and defending their rights and interests and to 
accomplish their object by collective bargaining and negotiations and by demociatic 
methods as might be found expedient from time to time. 

Mr. Joshi deploicd the prohibition by the Government of unions of their 
employees fiom joining the Central Trade Union organisations. Mr. Joshi also dep- 
lored the apathy of the Congress towards labour. 

President’s Address 

The President in the course of his address said 

“Practically, immediately after the outbreak of the war, the Government 
promulgated the Defence of India Ordinance. The object of that Ordinance was 
undoubtedly the prevention of anti-war activities. It was never meant to interfere 
with the normal day to day activities of the people. But the Bengal Government 
got this as a handy weapon wherewith to stifle practically all kinds of labour, 
peasant and Congress activities in the province. In accordance with the Defence 
of India Act and the Eules framed thereunder notices of externments began to be 
served on Trade Union workers. Of those thus served with externment notices, a 
few disobeyed them and courted arrest. The majority had to leave their fields of 
activity. Protests against indiscriminate arrests and externments were of course 
repeatedly made both on public platforms and in Assembly meetings. More than 
forty workers of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation were not onlv externed 
but also deprived of their services for no other oiTence than that of demanding 
a 25 per cent dearness allowance and removal of their other legitimate grievances. 
They had nothing to do with war or politics— still they became victims of the Act. 
The Bengal Labour Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, often advises us to take the path 
of constitutional Trade Unionism. If the employers refuse even to talk with us 
on labour problems, then two courses remain— one, of constant class struggle and 
recourse to strikes, and the other, the forcing of employ cis to such talks and other 
processes of conciliation by legislation. 

Settlement of Disputes 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1929 no doubt contemplates a Board of Conciliation 
to be appointed by the Government, but the appointment of such a Board is only 
obligatory for tbe Government if both parties (employers and employed) apply for 
reference of the dispute to such a Board and the Government is satisfied that the 
persons applying represent the majority of such party, flhe Bengal Government is 
taking full advantage of these loopholes. 

“But, according to the Bombay Trade Disputes Act, 1937, there arc to bo some 
standing orders regarding dismissal of any employee, intioduction of rationalisation, 
wages, hours of work, etc. If no agreement is possible then the party wanting 
change should forward to the Conciliator a full statement of the case within 
twenty -one days from the date of service of such notice. The distinctive feature of 
the Act is the introduction of compulsion in the matter of reference of disputes 
to conciliation for both employers and employees. The labourers, conscious of tbe 
justness of their cause, almost always want to have their disputes settled by 
conciliation. 

The War and Indian Labour 

“I have narrated in fair detail how the war has affected the condition of 
the workers in India, The most vital point to consider is what we should do 
about the war. England from the very beginning of the war has been declaring 
that she has been fighting for democracy. We in India bitterly know how false 
this declaration is. To us there is not much diffeience between Nazism and 
Imperialism. We consider them to be the two sides of the same shield. But 
the repeated requests of the Indian National Congress to England to establish 
democracy in India in the first instance as a proof of her sincerity, have all gone 
in vain. England has ignoied the opinion of India and involved her in the war. 
What will tne Trade Union Congress do in this fight ? Will it stand aloof, as it 
has done on many past occasions, or will it take a very active part, taking up the 
cause as its own. The aim of the Trade Union Congress is the establishment of a 
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Socialistic State in India, But how is the establishment of such a State possible 
without attainment of independence ? Again, how are the labourers in India, alone, 
few in number, scattered all over the country and ill orj^anised to attain independ- 
ence without the help of the teeming millions of other classes of their fellow- 
countrymen ? It is an open fact that the heart of the majoiity of the teeming 
millions is with the Congress* So, if the working class population of India is to 
secure the heart of these teeming millions, there is no other way but whole- 
heartedly to co-operate with the Congress in this its coming fight, 

Other Problems 

*Tn India the workers employed in a majority of the small unregulated fac- 
tories are outside the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The provisions 
relating to the amounts of compensation should bo amended to increase 
the rates,” 

The President next referred to the questions such as ‘dearness allowance’, 
Provident Fund, maternity benefit, health and unemployment insurance and said ; 

‘^The Trade Union Congiess is now a vast organisation, with its bianchca 
distributed all over India. My last all-India tour as President has taught me 
how its inlluence is rapidly increasing even in far oiT corners of India. If the 
ultimate object of the Trade Union Congress is to bo realised, its diflerent branches 
must feel and act as members of one body, I know that feeling is gradually 
growing. But the world situation and historical necessity demand that it must 
develop much more quickly.” 


Proceedings & Resolutions 
Protest Against Leaders’ Arrest 

After the Presidential Address Mr. Mnnal Kanti Bose moved a resolution 
protesting against the policy pursued by the Government in arresting peisons 
connected with Trade Union movement, particularly under the Defence of India 
Regulation and calling upon the workeis to oppose such measures. Mr. Ralihanta 
Sarkar of Calcutta and Mr. Bhagat of Amalner urged the woikers to defend 
their civil liberties. Mrs. Mamben Kara appealed to the workers to rally under the 
Trade Union Congress for the protection and preservation of their lights. Mr. 
Kashi Frasad of Cawnpore supported the resolution which was passed. 

Rebeal op Wages Act ordinance 

Mr. R. A. Khedgikar moved the resolution demanding the repeal of the 
Ordinance amending the Payment of Wages Act. Mr. Zainaii, m.l.a., Bengal, 
supported the motion. The Speakers declared that the Ordinance militated against 
the spirit of the Payment of Wages Act and that undue influence was likely to 
creep in the collection of war funds. The resolution was passed. 

The next resolution which was also passed by the Congress related to the 
Ordinance regarding conscription of labour. 

.Dearness Allowance 

Mr. E, 8. Ruiker moved the resolution on ‘dearness allowance.’ He criticised 
the attitude of employers as well as the Government towards this legitimate de- 
mand of labour. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Labour Legislation 

Before adjourning for the day, the Trade Union Congress passed three more 
resolutions touching on labour legislation, amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and on the settlement of trade disputes in Bihar. 

The resolution on labour legislation under the Government to undertake a 
programme of legislation for a scheme of social insurance, reduction of hours of 
work to forty-eight houis per week and a minimum living wage. 


Resolutions— 2nd, Day— Bombay— 29th. September 1940 
Non-Particibation in War 

The Congress concluded this evening after passing a resolution on the attitude 
of the Trade Union Congress with regard to the war. Mr. V. F. Gin, ex-l.abour 
Minister in Madras, moved the war resolution which, inter alia, declared that 
♦‘participation in a war which will not result in the establishment of freedom 
and democracy in India, will not benefit India, and much less the working classes 
India.” 
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Commending the war resolution to the Congress, Mr. Oiri said that the objeo- 
tive of the Trade Uoion Congress was the establishment of a Socialist State which 
could not be achieved without political and economic emancipation. The war issue 
was a veiy vital political question on which, under the constitution of the Trade 
TJnion Congress, a decision could be taken only if three-fourths of the delegates 
voted for it. Mr. Giri repudiated the contention of British statesmen that the war 
was being waged for freedom and democracy. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Qhose seconded the resolution. He asserted that the war 
was for neither freedom nor democracy and urged that the working class in India 
should work for their own destiny. 

Mr. Aftah Ah (Seamen’s Union, Bengal^, moved an amendment which 
stated inter alia that in view of the tact that the Trade Union Congress consisted 
of representatives of various shades of political opinion, and the attitude to war 
was a vital question, the differing groups within the organisation should be allowed 
to advocate their own special view-point. Mr. Aftah Ah said that such freedom 
should be given in order to maintain the solidaiity of the Trade Union Congress. 
He revealed that, in the com so of discussions on the war resolution in the General 
Council, a note was circulated to the members which was in effect his amendment. 
The Council had approved of the note and he wondered why it had not been 
incorporated in the resolution. He pointed out that his amendment was nothing but 
what had already been decided upon by the Executive of the Trade Union Congress, 
Plea, for Labour Solidarity 

Mr. N. M, Joshi, M.L.A, (Central), General Secretary of the T. U. C., in 
opposing the amendment, referred to the difficulties in the path of the T. U. 0. 
The resolution, he said, was a compromise. The General Council was dominated 
by one idea only, namely, the solidarity of the Congress. The T. U. 0. was com- 
posed of dilFciiug elements, Congress Socialists, Rightist Congressmen, Communists, 
Liberals, Forward Bloc members and those who were opposed to the National 
Congress. It was therefore very difficult to arrive at a compromise on such an 
important political question as the war* 

Appealing to all the Trade Unions in the country to stand loyally by the 
resolution, Mr. Joshi assured Mr. Aftab Ali that the spirit of his amendment 
would be observed. He however appealed to him to withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. Aftah Ali withdrew his amendment 

Mr. V* B. Karmk addressed the Congress on behalf of iho Tioyist group and 
urged that India should unconditionally participate in the war against Fascism. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally urged the workers to strengthen the Trade Union 
movement. He supported the resolution. 

Mr. E* S* Emker on behalf of the Forward Bloc wished that the T. U. C. had 
adopted “a firmer course.” 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried ncm con. 

The Congress ratified to-day the resolution passed by the National Trades’ 
Union Fedaration yestciday regaiding the merger of the Federation in the T. U. C. 

Winding up the session, Dr. Sutesh Chantha Bcnicrjce, the Piesident, appeal- 
ed to the delegates to organise Trade Unions throughout the country and strengthen 
the Trade Union movements. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session — Calcutta — 16th. December 1940 

H* E. the Viceroy’s Address 

A comprehensive survey of the Indian political field and of India’s contribution 
to the Empire’s war effort in terms of labour and supply was made by Bis 
Excellency the Viceroy when he addressed the annual meeting of the Accociated 
Chambers of Commerce of India in Calcutta on Iho IClh. December 1940, His 
Excellency said 

‘T am very glad to meet you again to-day. This is the fifth occasion on 
which I have had the honour of opening the annual meeting jof the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and I deeply appreciate your kindness in again inviting 
me to be present. I well know the importance of the body of opinion which you 
represent— an importance greater than ever when the business community is 
making bo magnificent a contribution to the prosecution of the war. 
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“I would like, Sir, before going further, to thank yon for yonr reference to 
the providential escape of 1’heir Majesties from haim. We know the nns])anng 
and self-sacrificing woik of the King and Queen, and the deep aflcction and real 
gratitude that they have earned for their inspnuig leadership. That they should 
have escaped these deliberate and repeated attacks by the German Air Force is a 
Bourcc of the deepest relief to us all. 

‘I would like, too, to associate myself, if I may, with the tribute you have 
just paid to His Excellency Sir John Herbert, whom we arc so glad to see hero 
to-day and to The Lady Mary Herbert. I know how much the great war effort 
of Bengal owes to their unfarling and active help and interest, and how much 
the Governor's extensive touring in his first year of oHicc has been appreciated. 

“Gentlemen, your Ohainnan in his speech this morning concentrated on 
matters affecting the war, and in my reply I propose to do the same. At a 
time when everything we do must be tested in its relation to the war and to its 
effective prosecution, we can well be piond of the help that India has given 
since the war began, whether in men (and I would pay a warm tribute to the 
lesponse of the European community) ; in materials ; in money ; or in gifts such 
as the magnificent gifts for the purchase of aircraft which have come from so 
many Provinces and States. 

“Much as wc have done there remains still more that we can do, and the 
obligation upon everyone of us is to see in what way we can still further contribute 
to the successful termination of the war and the attainment of the ideals for which 
it is being fought. The great organizations which you, Gentlemen, icprcscnt here 
to-day have spared no pains in their power over the last fifteen months to 
organize war effort. I most deeply appreciate their help. I ask you, so far 
as it is in your power to do so, to increase it. I know that in making that 
appeal I shall get from you, and from those you represent, the answer that 
I want. 


Wanton Aggressions 

“You, Sir, in the speech you have just made have reminded us of the great 
events that have taken place since we met here a year ago. The last twelve 

months have been a period of profound and significant changes. Hone of us a 
year ago would have anticipated the collapse of France. Borne of us may have 
anticipated the unprovoked German attack on the Scandinavian Countries, on the 
Low Countries, and the equally unprovoked and wanton attack made by Italy, 
with such little success we are glad to think to-day, on hex friendly neighbour. 
Greece. But there has been a cynical opportunism about the policy of the Axis 
Powers in these wanton aggressions, in these renewed and aggravated breaches of 
international law, and of the sanctity of treaties, for which few of us would 
have been prepared. Equally, while a year ago we had much reason to 

anticipate the violence of the German attack on the United Kingdom, 
the intensification of submarine warfare and of the air offensive, we can 

to-day be proud and happy that that attack pressed home in disregard of 
every accepted convention of international law, backed by all the military might 
of a country that for years had been preparing in secret to take advantage of the 
trust of others in treaties and agreements, should have produced so little effect. 
Great material damage has been done, though little of it, very litte indeed of any 
real military significance or importance. Immense hardship and suffering has been 
caused. Before us as I speak there lies the probability, indeed the certainty, of 
many months more of warfare of the sternest character before the looked-for 
decision can be reached. At home our people are bearing to-day not meiely the 
brunt of the German attack, but the strain of the inclement season of the year. 
For all that, they are as everyone of us knows, carrying their burden with a 

serenity, a confidence, a will to resist and to conquer, a readiness to respond to 
any call that may be made, that has never been surpassed in the whole history of 
our race. The toughness of spirit, the unity of purpose, of the Mother Country 
has commanded universal admiration, and the inspiring and courageous telegram 
that you, Sir, have just read to us from the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire, and the contents of which we all so deeply appreciate, is 
eloquent testimony of the resolution with which she looks to the future. 

India’s Eeadiness to help 

‘‘How can we best help those who are carrying so heavy a weight, and who 
carry it to so large an extent on behalf of India t That is »Qy constant thought. 
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Ever since the war began, I have lost no opportunity of making plain to the 
Secretary of State and to His Majesty^s Government the anxiety of India to make 
the fullest contribution that she can, in whatever way His Majesty’s Government 
consider most helpful to themselves. Our wish to do so they well know, and I can 
assure you, deeply appreciate. They are well aware of our readiness to raise men, 
as many men as His Majesty's Government desire and as we can equip — and I 
am glad to be able to tell you to-day that in those brilliantly conceived and 
executed operations which are taking place in North Africa, Indian troops have 
shown themselves worthy of their highest traditions, and have borne themselves 
with the utmost distinction. His Majesty’s Government are aware of the immensity 
of our natural resources, the extent of the assistance that we can give both imme- 
diately and in the future by the provision of raw materials and in manufactured 
materials. They know, too, how ready we are in this country to relieve them if 
they so desire, of some of the burden of the manufacture of warlike goods and 
stores, of aeroplanes and of organized supply to the whole of the Eastern area in 
such a way as to secure the results most conducive to victory. But clearly it must 
be for His Majesty’s Government, who alone can see the whole picture in its true 
perspective, to set the pace, to decide for themselves how we can best help them, 
to let us know at any time whether they want particular stores, whether we can 
assist them by establishing factories and the like in this country, whether and if 
so they can help us to set them up by the provision of the technicians, the machine 
tools, in certain cases the materials and machinery requisite for their operation. 
If there are ways in which greater use can be made by His Majesty’s Government 
of the immense manufacturing potentialities of India, of her great resources in men 
and in material, India is ready and anxious to help, and His Majesty’s Government 
well know it. 

Mr. Bevin’s Scheme 

‘How best to assist industry in India engaged on war production has been 
under constant scrutiny. The National Service Ordinance recently enacted aims 
at securing that the skilled labour at present available in this country shall be 
put to the most efficient use, and the technical training scheme that we have devised 
{and which is estimated to cost very nearly a crore of rupees) is designed to increase 
in a year our supply of such labour by no fewer than 15,000 men. Those measures 
are designed not only to assist the war ejQTort. They have in view also the avoidance 
so far as possible of dislocation in those industries which in the main subserve civilian 
needs. Speaking to you, Gentlemen, with your great experience of iadusfciial 
undertakings, 1 need not emphasize the difficulty of the problem of finding suitable 
instructors for so large a number, I hope that by far the greater proportion of 
the instructors we need will be found in India. But this country cannot meet the 
whole demand, and I appealed therefore to His Majesty’s Government to help us 
by lending us a small number of men trained in the latest methods now in use 
in the United Kingdom, who could work with and assist instructors locally 
recruited. Though their own need is so very gieat, they readily agreed to comply 
with our request. They have indeed gone further. Thanks to the imagination and 
the generous help of Bevin, the picscnt Minister of Labour, His Majesty's 
Government have given facilities for the training of a number of Indian artisans in 
factories in the United Kingdom. I have every hope that that experiment will 
prove a great success. 1 need not add how great will be the importance of the 
added experience which those men will bring back from their training in the 
United Kingdom both in the furtherance of our own technical training schemes to 
which the Bevin scheme is complcmentaty, and to industry generally, 

“In your remarks, vSir, you touched on tho contraction of the export markets 
due to the war. The policy of economic warfare followed by the Government of 
India in the closest association with His Majesty’s Government and tho Dominions 
Governments entails unquestionably hardships, and leal hardships, on the commer- 
cial community and the only justification for it can be, as I know that you will 
all agree with me, that that policy is calculated, and is designed, to expedite the 
termination of the war. But while pursuing that policy in collaboration and in 
the closest liaison with His Majesty’s Government, my Government are concerned 
to mitigate as far as possible the injurious efibets which it inevitably involves. 
It is with that object that the Export Advisory Council has been established. I am 
glad to hear that you should lend your approval to the constitution of that body, 
and that you should feel that it can play a useful part in the solution of the 
difficult problems that in present circumstances must constantly arise. 
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“My Government have had iindor the closest invesUjiiaUon tho possibility oE 
alternative markets for prodncls the cximrfc of which has bcou curtailed and for 
increasing India’s exports to countries with which normal trade iclations eontimie. 
A Trade Commissioner has been appointed for Australia and New Zealand, and 
that appointment will, I am suie, assist tho growing trade between India and 
those two Dominions both now and in tho post-war period, Consideration is being 
given to appointing Trade Commissioners elsewhere and to deputing Tiado Missions 
to some of tho countries in which there is a prospect of increased trade either in 
raw products or in finished gooils. Tho impetus given by tho necessities of the 
war has, I am glad to say, resulted also in the establishment of certain now 
industiies, and I trust that \Vo may look as time goes on for still further 
development in that direction. Tho researches of tho Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, with which leading scientists and iiulustriaUstB 
are associated have, I imdcrstand, already borne good fruit and the 
problem of utilizing their result so as to enable industries to be started is 
under active examination. I do not propose to go into the details of this industrial 
development. But I might touch on one industry which, being a key indnslry, 
is expected to be in full production very soon, t refer to tho aluminium industry. 
The raw material is available iii largo quantity in this country. Tho facilities that 
are now being afforded by my Goveinmont are calculated to result in oaily produc- 
tion of a commodity which is most necessary and important for purposes of the 
war, and which will bo of equal value after tho loturn of peace. And the aluminium 
industry is only one of many of which I trust that it will bo possible to say the 
same. 


Supply Departmknt 

*T listened, Sir, with the closest attention to the references you have made 
to the work of tho Department of Supply ; and I realize, anil appreciate the spirit in 
which they arc ollerecl. Dissatisfaction with the performance of the Department is 
to a very groat extent based, I think, I am right in saying, on tho feeling that it 
has failed to plan forward and to put industry into con tm nous production. I would 
suggest, however, that that dissatisfaction arises to some extent from tho fact that 
the functions and powers of a Supply organization, in India, as in any other coun- 
try, are limited in certain obvious ways. No Supply organization decides or can 
decide for itself what articles are required for tho Defence Forces. Its function is 
to meet the demands placed upon it. That, I am glad to say, wo can claim that the 
Supply Department has at no stage or time failed to do. But many of the demands 
placed upon it come from abroad, many of them a stream of small orders, some 
of them demands very substantial indeed : and as you, I know, appreciate, it is 
not open to the Government of India to dictate terms to overseas authorities who 
desire to procure supplies (which we are only too glad to let them have to the 
maximum of our capacity) from this country. All that we can do is to urge as 
vigorously as we can on those authorities the need for a forward programme of 
production, and I am very glad indeed to let you know to-day that within the last 
tew weeks our representations have borne fruit, and that the Department of Supply 
will now be able to go ahead on a firm and substantial forward programme for 
General Stores : while on the Munitions side, in the same way— munitions, inciden- 
tally, required iu great part not for ourselves but for overseas— the indications are 
that we shall shortly bo making a very heavy demand indeed on industry. 

“Could we have reached that position at an earlier stage in the war, nobody 
would have been more happy than I myself. But that is an issue closely linked up 
with the relations between the overseas authorities who require our goods and 
ourselves. Large orders, on the chance of their being taken up later, but for whicli 
no authority was prepard at the moment to pay would not, I am certain, have 
been welcome to any business man* and it goes without saying that progress on 
a massive scale can be made only when there is a purchaser who is prepared to 
pay, and to pay for forward production. 

Concrete Help 

“For all that and despite the admitted limitations upon many of the activities 
of the Department of Supply its lecord since I addressed you a year ago stands 
scrutiny. As you Sir have just reminded ns the business done by the two purchas- 
ing organizations under the Department amounted in the first year of the war to 
no less a figure than 56 J crores. By the end of 1940 we shall have supplied for 
war purpose 280,000 tons of Indian timber, at a cost of just over Es. 273 lakhs, 
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cotton canvas and cotton jute union canvas valued at Rs* 270 lakhs ; 12 million 
garments costing something like Rs. 700 lakhs, and tents costing over Rs. 500 
lakhs. The labour force employed on the making of Army clothing (to take one 
item alone) has risen from 750 before the war to about 18,000 to-day* Those are a 
few typical figures on the General Stores side. On the Munitions production side, 
wo have supplied to His Majesty’s Government 120 million rounds of small arms 
ammunition, nearly 400,000 filled shells of various calibres, large quantities of 
explosives, and very large quantities of engineeing stores. We are also procuring 
naval craft at an estimated coat of Rs. 74 lakhs, 

“I have tried to deal. Gentlemen, (and I know the importance that you 
attach to this matter and that is ray apology for devoting so much time to it) 
with the basic criticism that there has been a failure to plan and to make full use 
of industry. But there are, as I know from conversations with many of you many 
complaints too about the working of the Supply organization in matters of detail, 
J\Imy of those complaints are justified and the Government of India will do their 
best to remove their causes. We will welcome, too at any time any suggestions 
for improvement and any specific complaints and you may be certain that I 
sliall SCO myself that any such suggestions and any such complaints are most 
fully and speedily investigated. 

“War Supply administration, whether in India or in the United Kingdom, is 
not easy administration. Those responsible for it, like those responsible for war 
industnal effort, have to deal with conditions which change very rapidly, and with 
problems which present themselves without warning and which demand immediate 
solution. I make no attempt to justify any failure there may have been to keep 
pace witli the requirements of the situation. But I know how disturbing in many 
ways war inevitably proves to commerce and industry, and I can assure you that 
dillicultics are not confined to your side of that partnership on which all War 
Supply depends. I hope and believe that as both the Department and Industry 
settle down to the programme of forward production which we have throughout been 
so anxious to secure, the complaints I mention, the importance of which I fully 
accept, will disappear and you may take it from me that no effort is being spared, 
as I speak to-day to remove their causes. 

Roger Mission 

“Before I leave this vital question of War Supply, I should like with 
your permission to touch on one or two matters in the field ^ of higher 
policy. Since I last addressed you, there have been two events of great importance, 
for both of which, I am glad to say, India can claim to have been very largely 
rcsnonsiblo. The first was the ariival in India of the Ministry of Supply Mission 
under Sir Alexander Roger, which will, I am confident, enable us to make much 
more rapid progress in the supply of munitions. The idea that such a mission 
should be sent to India originated in India many months ago, and, although I 
should have been only too happy had it come to fruition earlier than it did, and 
in the spring of this year, 1 am most grateful to the Ministry of Supply for their 
acceptance of it at a moment of critical importance* 

“The arrival of the Mission preceded by a few weeks the opening of the 
JEastern Group Conference. This Conference, as you know, was called to consider 
the war supply problems of the Empire countries east of Suez. The suggestion 
that it should be held was sent from India, again many months ago, and 1 feel 
that it was not held too soon. Some of you gentlemen hero to day took part in 
the Conference as Advisers, and I should like to pay a public tribute to-day to 
the great service done by the Advisers both in placing their experience at its 
disposal, and in collecting and arranging the available facts for final consideration 
hy it. For reasons that you will appreciate I cannot to-day enter into the 
conclusions and the recommendations of the Conference* But it was generally 
agreed by the visiting Delegations, the Ministry of Supply Mission, and the 
Delegation, that the Conference accomplished what it set out to do, and lard 
the foundations of a sound co-ordinated War Supply policy. The Government of 
India had no hesitation in accepting its recommendations, and I hope that His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the other participating Govern- 
ments will find it possible to do the same ; and that we shall be able to settle 
down without delay to give effect to its proposals. 

“So much for India’s contribution to the war in terms of labour ana . supply. 

I would add only that, while my Government is fully alive to the necessity of 
paiotaining and developing industry inmiis country as part of the wax efiort, as 

’ 46 
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a corollaiy, it is most desirable that the off-take of man-power for the fighting 
services should not deprive industry o£ personnel vital to its existence. While we 
are pressing forward with our schemes of expansion of the Armed Forces of the 
Crown, and development of supply, the requirements of Indian industry in man- 
power are never absent from the mind of my Government. 

The Political Field 

“Let me turn now to the political field. As I speak to you to-day wo are 
faced in this country, to my deep regret, with a movement, supported by the 
Congress Party, which is open to grave misunderstanding outside. J^caders ot the 
Congress Party have publicly started that they do not dcBiic to embarrass His 
Majesty’s Government in the conduct of the war. But they have claimed, at the 
same time, in the interest of the creed of non-violence, the right to urge the 
country not to help Britain’s war effort with men or with money. You will have 
seen. Gentlemen, the correspondence that passed between Mr. Gandhi and myself 
last September in that connection. I made it clear that we in this country had 
no desire to suppress legitimate criticism within legitimate limits and I referred 
to the limits set by His Majesty’s Government in the case of conscientious 
objectors at home* Broadly, the effect is that while a conscientious objector is 
absolved from the duty of lighting and is allowed even to profess his faith in 
public he is not permitted to carry his opposition to tlic length of trying to 
persuade others, whether soldiers or munition woikers, to abandon their allegiance 
or to discontinue their effort. But Mr. Gandhi was unable to accept this as 
adequate in the conditions of India, and when I asked him if ho desired to bo in 
a position to dissuade labour from woikiiig on war equii)ment he told mo, as you 
will remember, that while he would not preach to workers at the actual works, 
in the endeavour there to dissuade them from woildng on war equipment ho 
thought it essential that Congressmen and non-Congressmen should be free to 
deliver addresses and otherwise to call on people throughout the country to refrain 
from assisting India’s war effort in any way that would involve India’s participation 
in bloodshed. 

“That is clearly not a position that wc can acquiesce in. I have every respect 
for genuine conscientious objection and none of us in the world to-day can wish 
to see violence supreme, or wantonly resort to arms. But to arms taken up armed 
defence is the only answer deep and sincere as is the haired of all of us for war. 
And we have a duty to this country to see that India’s war effort, which, I am 
certain, has India behind it, is not in any way impeded, that not a single sepoy 
is deprived of the arras and ammunition that ho needs, whether by speeches or 
by more active forms of opposition. I regret all the more that wc should have 
to deal with a movement of this character at this moment, since I do not believe 
that it corresponds in the very least degree to the true feelings of this country, 
India, I am convinced, remains as united in its detestation of Hitlerism and of 
all that it stands for as it has been from the very beginning of the war, a 
detestation to which the utterances of political leaders of every party have borne 
eloquent witness* 


COlSrSTITUTIONAL POSITION 

“Let me say a word now about the constitutional position. When I spoke 
to you a year ago I was fresh from my discussions with the principal political 
leaders. To my great satisfaction I had been able to bring Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Gandhi together for the first time for many years. I knew, too, the minds of the 
leaders of political India on the constitutional position. But I had to admit 
that the efforts which His Majesty’s Government and I on their behalf had made 
were so far abortive ; and that the problem which confronted us and confronted 
India remained unsolved. 

“I was for all that full of hope. I knew the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Government to help to solve that problem, I trusted that the stress of war, the 
growing appreciation of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, and of their 
sincerity, would produce its efiect. Again I have to confess to failure and 
to disappointment. I will not weary you with the history of the last twelve 
months in the constitutional field. You know it only too well. It has been a 
history of continual initiative on our side. Everything possible has been done to 
remove misunderstandings, to set out.jn detail the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government, to bring home to Indian political leaders, and parties, and communities, 
his Majesty’s Government were only too anxious for their collaboration in the 
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Central Government in the prosecution of the war, only too anxious to transfer 

real power and real authority to them. I will say nothing of the numerous dis- 
cussions I had throughout the year, time after time, with one prominent leader 
after another. But I will claim that the final proposals of PI is Majesty’s Govern- 
ment embodied in the statement I made on their behalf on 8th August, represented 
a genuine, a sincere and a most generous offer, and it seems to me a sad thing 

that at a time such as this no advantage should have been taken of it by those for 

whom it was designed. 

“Suggestions have been made that we may have not made our intentions clear. 
For that suggestion, Gentlemen, I can see no sufficient basis. Our intentions — 
our proposals —are crystal clear. No form of words could have made them clearer. 
They have been set out in my statement of 8th August. They have been debated 
in Parliament. The Secretary of State, on various occasions, in speeches of the 
utmost lucidity, has analysed and described them. I cannot believe that they 
have not been accepted because those to whom they were made did not understand 
their meaning. 

Terms of Offer 

“Let me, at the risk of weighing unduly on you, again remind you of their 
terms. They leaffiimcd first as the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial 
Cl own and of the British Parliament the attainment by India of free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth. 

“To remove all doubts as to the intentions of His Majesty's Government as 
to the method and time of progress towards that goal, they declared the sympathy 
of His Majesty's Gqvernment with the desire that the responsibility for framing 
the future constitutional scheme of Indian self-government should, subject to the 
due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Britain's long connection with India 
has imposed on her, be primarily that of Indians themselves ; and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life. 

“They repeated (and I can assure you from the conversations I have had with 
political leaders that this is a point of great importance) concern of His Majesty’s 
Government that full weight should be given to the views of the minorities in fram- 
ing that scheme. 

“They made it clear, too, that His Majesty’s Government could not contem- 
plate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of government whose authority was directly denied by large 
and powerful elements in India's national life. (You, Gentlemen, need no emphasis 
from me as to the importance and the necessity of that guarantee. It would be 
foolish to imagine for a moment that any solution of the problems of India can be 
found by ignoring or burking the problem of the minorrlies. They are one of the 
most important things in this country to-day.) 

*‘To devise the framework of the new constitution immediately after the war. 
His Majesty's Government were ready to see a body set up, representative of all the 
principal elements in India's national life. (Wc cannot clearly in the midst of a 
struggle for existence get down to the niceties of constitutional discussion ; nor can 
wo, with the pressing claims of the war on our attention, hope to do justice to the 
intricate and complicated problems that the framing of a constitution involves). 

“Pending the conclusion of the war, His Majesty's Government repeated that 
they were only too anxious to welcome and promote every sincere and practical step 
taken by Indians themselves to prepare the way for agreement about the form and 
procedure of this post-war body ; and about the principles and the outlines of the 
constitution. 

“And, in the meantime, they proposed to expand at once the Government of 
of India by the inclusion in it of Indian political leaders ; and to set up a War 
Advisory Council which should contain representatives of the Indian States as well 
as of British India. 

“Those weie the proposals of His Majesty’s Government. Those proposals, I 
venture to repeat, were as generous in character as they were sinceie in conception. 
It has been a profound disappointment to me that they should have bad no better 
reception. As, Gentlemen, you arc all aware, there was no sufficient degree of 
general support from the major political parties in the country for those proposals 
to justify His Majesty’s Government in going ahead with them at this stage. One 
important political party indeed rejccicd them out of hand, and with no indication 
of close consideration. Familiar as you are with the intricate pioblems of India 
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with the difficulties we nil of us have to face, you will, I am certain, share my 
view that if there is to be any prospect of harmonious working:; in this country, 
Uiorc must be a sufficient decree of p,cneral ap,rcemcnt behind any constitutional 
chan{:'es that may be made, and a sufficient decree of j^cneral support for those 
changes. The reasons for which the great political parties lojoctcd at this stage the 
proi>osals I have just mentioned were, as T told the (kmtial Legislature recently, 
conflicting, and indeed in some ways mutually (Icstructivc. But the fact remains ; 
and it is that we cannot at this stage find that degren of agreement in this country, 
that degroo of suppoit for the scheme of constitutional advance, which would justify 
His Majesty’s Government in pioceeding immediately on the lines I have just 
indicated. 


Offer Still Oi^en 

“Let mo, however, again make it clear first, that Jlis Majesty’s Government 
and T remain as anxious as ever to sec a solution. Throughout thn whole of this 
constitutional discussion the initiative has come from Tlis Majesty’s Government 
and from myself. At no stage have any conslructivc proposals capable of realiza- 
tion in the conditions of India and in the conditions of tho modern world been 
put forward to us. We have had to do our best, and wo have done our best to find 
the largest possible measure of common agreement, and to endeavour to pcisuaclc 
the parties concerned to accept that largest measure of common agreement even if 
it meant some abatement of their own particular claims as against other parties 
in the interests of India. We have not been successful. But His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and I are satisfied that the proposals put forward by mo on their behalf on 
the 8th August last remain tho best solution of the problems of this country that 
can be found at this time. We are satisfied that, given those internal fatdors of 
which no wise 'statesmen can fail to take full account, they icpieacnt the most 
extensive measure that can bo contemplated, and in those circumstance Ilis Majesty’s 
Government keep those proposals open. They hope that as time passes, as there is 
more opportunity for reflection on the real power and the real authority that their 
acceptance would transfer to Indian hands, there will be a greater readiness on the 
part of the principal political parties in this country to take advantage of them. 

“Circumstances here, the background, the factors in the situation, are not the 
same as they are in the tJnited Kingdom. It would be foolish to refuse to recog- 
nize that fact, to refuse to recognize that some adjustments of a particular character 
may be called for in dealing with the constitutional problems of India, in order to 
reconcile the conflict of view, the difference of culture, of tradition and of tempera- 
ment, of the great communities and tho great political parties. And I would add 
this. It is but natural in times such as these when in the different circumstances 
of English Democracy, the affairs of the State are being guided at this critical 
moment by a national government that the idea of a national government for 
India should have received the prominence which it has in this country. With 
that idea we all of us sympathize. But, Gentlemen, and I speak with a full know- 
ledge of the background and of the difficulties, I am satisfied that the proi^osals 
of 8th August, the opportunity they gave for the participation in the Ccntial 
Government of India and in the conduct of the war of the representatives of tho 
loading political parties represent moie closely than any other schemo that can at 
this time be devised a national government for India — a government, associated 
through the War Advisoiy Council with the Indian States, that will contain itself 
the representatives of those great parties and communities that will exercise full 
and real influence on the conduct of the war, leaving to the post-war discussions 
which I hare already mentioned the final settlement of those intiicate questions, 
whether between the communities here or between British Indian States, or between 
India and His Majesty’s Government, which have got to be solved before the prob* 
lem of India’s future can be finally settled. 

Initiative From Britain 

“Gentlemen, speaking to you to-day I ask for your continued support, and for 
that help that you, with your innumerable contacts in this country, arc in so 
good a position to lend, to assist India in the solution of these problem^ T repeat 
that the initiative has throughout come from His Majesty’s Government and from 
myself on their behalf. The fact that we have so far failed to reconcile those con- 
flicting aims and objectives of the piincipal parlies and interests in this country 
which have got to be reconciled before progress is possible does not deter us. Our 
.objective remains to lead India to the proclaimed goal of Dominion Status and 
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that as early as may be. There is nothing more that we^ can do than we have 
done. We are entitled to claim, we do claim, and I claim to-day, that it is for 
the Indian parties themselves, for those communities, interests and political ^ leaders 
concerned to get together and to see what they can do by way of reaching ^ an 
accommodation with one another against the background which I have just 
mentioned. It has not been the fault of His Majesty’s Government that matters 
are not further forward to-day. They have done everything in their power. For 
the suggestions that are being made from various quarters that Indian political 
leaders and Indian political parties should at this point come together and seek to 
reach agreement among themselves, His Majesty’s Government have nothing^but 
the fullest goodwill and the fullest sympathy. 

Gentlemen, j will not keep you longer. These are indeed stirring and anxious 
limes. Your Chairman referred in most friendly and flattering terms to the exten- 
sion of my Viceroyalty. A further period in this great office, the burdens of which 
I can tell you from experience over a period so eventful as that for which I have 
held it, arc crushing in their weight, is no light thing for any man to contemplate. 
But if, in that further period by which His Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
extend my term, I can continire to assist in however small a degree in the effec- 
tive and active prosecution of the war, in India’s contribution to war effort, if I 
can give India a direction, which will enable her more fully to express the anxiety 
of her peoples and herself to give that help which it is so abundantly clear that 
they are passionately anxious to give to the achievement of our ideals, then indeed 
I shall be a happy and a fortunate man. 

‘‘Gentlemen, I thank you again for your fiiendly welcome to-day, for those 
words of encouragement which your Chairman has spoken, and above oil for the 
assurance which he has given me of your continued support and understanding. 
There is nothing, I can assure yon, that I moie deeply value, and nothing that 
could be of greater assistance to a Viceroy so shortly about to enter on the sixth 
and the final year of this great office. 


The Indian Economic Conference 

Twenty -fourth Session — Mysore — 28th. December 1940 

Maharaja Mysore’s opening Address 


“The Sovereign Nation State, exalted by metaphysical theories of the State, 
often exploiting lacial prejudice, resting on economic self-sufficiency, organised 
for strategical purposes, using powerful weapons of modern science for destructive 
rather than constructive ends, based on mass ignorance and inertia, and supported 
by the intellectuals— that is the primary cause of the Kuropean tragedy”, observed 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore^ opening the joint session of the All-India 
Economic and Political Science Conference at the Jagan Mohan Palace Mysore, 
on the 28tli. December 1940. 

Therefore, continued His Highness, a new world order in which peace and 
security should prevail would not follow automatically the defeat of the Axis 
Powers. The enemy within the gates should be defeated, and the source of the 
present difficulties of Europe, a political structure which had outlived its utility, 
should be removed. The sovereignty of the Nation State should go. The masses 
like the dwarf in the story, who accompanied the giant on his adventures and paid 
in limb after limb for each success of his partner, were suffering and paying 
heavily for the crime and folly of their rulers. It was certain they would not 
tolerate after the war a regime that would again expose them to the evils of 
political conflict and economic insecurity. Unless they were assured that a new 
order would be established in harmony with their hopes and needs by peaceful 
and constitutional means, the millions who were bearing in patient hope the 
uncertainties and the horrors of the present war, would turn to those who made 
insidious jiromises of a short cut to Utopia through revolution. 

Concluding, His Highness opined that the task of those who would build a 
new world from which wai and poverty should be banished was two-fold. They 
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had to prepare plans for the new order of things, political and economic, which 
could be demonstrated to be possible as well as urgent and desirable. The other 
part of the task was to enlist the feelings of men and women on their side, to 
make them willing and eager to adopt their proposals. Not only should the minds 
be instructed, the hearts should also be cjilargcd. 'I’he first was tlie task of eco- 
nomists and political philosophers. For the pciformance of the second, mankind 
should turn to the psychologists and the educationists, pcihaps to the piophct and 
the seer, who alone could make the blind see and the deaf hear, students of econo- 
mics and political science, who had to bear a large share in the task of world 
reconstruction, would supply instruction and enlightenment, hoping that god in 
His wisdom would send inspired leaders who would lead mankind from the valley 
of tribulation to the kingdom of peace and happiness. 

Mr. D. R. Gadgirs Address 

In the course of his Presidential address Mr, L, li, Oadgtl of the Gokhale 
Institute made the following observations : 

“It has been a common practice of my predecessors in ofiico to pass under 
review during the course of the annual presidential address a large number of 
questions of current interest, I intend, however, to depart from this practice and 
to take up a single, though somewhat wide, theme as the subject of my discourse. 
The theme I have chosen is the considciation of the mannei in which the economic 
policy of the State in India should bo moulded.” 

“Laissez Fairb” Policy 

After discussing the coiitrovcisy between the “pure” economics and applied 
economics, Mr, Qadgil proceeded : “I do not desire to detain you long with a 
discussion of the familiar theme of the operation of laissez faire in India during 
the last 100 years. The fruits of what may bo called the obviously ‘interested’ 
version of this doctrine represented of old, by the cotton excise duty and in recent 
times by the ‘economic safeguards’ lie outside the scope of my subject. I shall 
further not talk about policy in relation to trade and industry where also ‘interest’ 
may be said to have entered to a greater or less degree, but shall deliberately 
choose for illustration one or two extensive field where laisscz faire may be 
supposed to have been worked without any bias ot prejudices. The development 
and the working of the rural credit system in India offers a specially instructive 
example. We can here witness the results of a rapid transition from conditions of 
restraint imposed by laws and by social conventions to a state where there was 
complete liberty for the borrower to ruin himself and for the creditor to exploit 
him mercilessly. The classic description of the debtor-creditor relations created 
by the joint operation of laissez faire and the British judicial and administrative 
system is that conta ned in the report of the Deccan Riots Oommissiou. This is the 
first vivid official account ; later studies in various parts of the country have added 
to it much in detail and the elaborateness of analysis but the essentials of the 
problem remain as then disclosed. The fundamental factor in these relations is 
the great disparity in knowledge and economic power between the two parties ; 
so that, where the disparity is the greatest the results are the worst. It is in the 
more precarious and poverty-stricken tracts that the money-lender is decisively 
dominant ; and vjhere, as in the case of the aboriginals, these conditions arc 
accentuated by habits born out of a traditional primitive life the borrower is 
often no better than a serf. The failure of a policy of laissez faire to generate 
corrective forces, even in the very long term, is only too obvious over the whole 
field of Indian rural credit. 

Period of Transition 

After pointing out how the technological revolution was influencing the course 
of Indian economic development, Qadgil proceeded to lay down suggestion for 
easing the difficulties of the transition. He suggested poor relief and unemployment 
insurance over the entire gamut of the Indian economy. 

Proceeding, he said, I do not think that it is necessary to argue the case for 
the urgent ^ need for the introduction of some geneial system of poor or unemploy- 
ment relief in India. The question, however, is rarely mentioned except sometimes 
in connection with industrial labour ; and the method or the cost of such a 
measure are subjects which have not yet been adequately discussed. I am personally 
led to think that the best way of meeting the pioblem is to follow the same methods 
as those devised by the famine relief administration. Instead of flaming program- 
mes of relief works whice are lestoied to only occasionally there should be conti- 
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nuoiis schemes of annual public works which would afford the necessary employment 
and relief. The provision would be necessary chiefly in the off-season of agriculture. 
There should be no dearth of suitable items for such a public works programme. 
The extent of the construction of roads, embankments, wells, tanks, or work of 
afforestation, etc., that could be usefully undertaken in rural India is very consider- 
able and this is work that will enlarge in a productive manner our capital equip- 
ment. Obviously, the scale on which these annual works are provided would be very 
much smaller than is usual in a year of famine ; they would also not be large 
concentrated works but local works scattered over the districts. 1 do not also 
think that their cost would prove them uneconomic. In other countries where the 
policy of relief through public works has been found costly that has been largely 
because of the need of adapting labour, which was mainly industrial, to work to 
which it was unaccustomed and in some respects urisuited. With us, however, 
labour seeking work on relief works would be accustomed to the work it 
would have to do. The provision of work along these lines would obviate 
many of the difficulties in the way of the administration of relief or insurance 
schemes on the western model ; and this seems to me the best way in which to 
begin to tackle this problem. 


Pdblio Relief Works 

“I am aware that the cost of such a continuous public relief-works would be 
considerable ; but I am convinced that whatever the cost it must be borne. For, 
this is a primary responsibrlity which the society must recognise and the state 
should take upon its shoulders. It will be realised that what I propose bears 
110 relation to the concept of a national minimum. It falls short even of a general 
system of poor relief. It is merely the belated generalised acceptance of a respon- 
sibility for providing work to those seeking it which even the laissez faire Indian 
government of the last century accepted as falling on itself during times like that 
of a famine. The effects of the changes of the last century have not been uniform ; 
some classes have prospered greatly owing to them while others have suffered. 
The least that can be expected in a social group is that those who suffer are saved 
at least from complete starvation. It will of course, be no use undertaking this 
responsibility if it means a further increase in the burden on chiefly the agricul- 
tural classes and I take it as axiomatic that in any future reconstruction of our 
economy a correction of the regreesivr nature of our tax system will be the first 
to be attempted. There are many other incidental advantages, which I consider will 
follow the adoption of such a public works felief policy. I, however, advocate it 
here mainly on the ground that it represents the beginning of an essential step in 
the formation of the economic policy for a changing India. 

‘‘The second point to which 1 would draw attention is the regulation of the 
pace of the transition. It is obvious that the future direction of technological change 
is unpredictable and the area that it may at any time cover cannot be foreseen. 
It is, therefore, not possible to keep society in a slate of preparedness for the 
impact of the next set of changes. Further, given the distribution over area 
of the population, the training for particular vocations imparted to men and the 
investment in durable capital goods the extent of change to which economic society 
can adapt itself during a given period of time is limited. The costs of a rapidi 
transition are both material and psychological. 

Control of Investment 

“If the State itself controls investments likely to be affected by new inventions 
it is usually prompt in controlling them. The best instance of this is, of course, 
the attitude adopted by all governments which own railway systems towards the 
extension of mechanical road transport. The Indian Government, faced with the 
new means of transport, talks readily of the dangers to public investment ; but it 
does not yet recognise the corresponding responsibility where the traditional mode 
of living of millions of people is similarly endangered. The extent of the suffering 
involved in the process of transition is yet very inadequately realised. The artisans 
and the agriculturists have undoubtedly suffered the most. The^ history of the 
fortunes of the handloom industry is a continuous record of partial stabilisations 
followed by ever fresh periods of disaster. I can vouch from the findings of detailed 
studies of conditions in centres like Bholapur and Poona for the precariousness of 
the equilibrium in the industry and the appalling conditions of work and living 
obtaining within it. And yet governments have attempted little to remedy or to 
alleviate the situation. Whether it was on account of a general belief in the 
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wrongtiess of governmental help or latterly because of a belief ia the nn worthiness 
of an industry using machine yarn, the handloora wcavcis as a body have been 
left much unto themselves. Theirs, however, is merely the outstanding specific 
example of a large genus.” 

“Lastly, I should like to refer to another aspect of national economic 
policy, that relating to the location of industry. Ours is a vast countiy and the 
problem of location is of particular importance in it. In recent years wo have had 
a controversy regarding the location of sugar factories and the permissible extent of 
the development of the sugar industry in the country. The report of the Tariff 
Board on the heavy chemicals industry pointed to the great advantages of a concen- 
tration of that industry. But its purely negative policy would not allow our 
government to do anything in this regard. [ may also draw attention in this 
connection to the claim made by the Iron and Steel industry in India in respect of 
“freight disadvantages.” This claim was allowed by the Taiiff Board but it raises 
an important question of principle which needs careful consideration. The claim of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Oo,, in effect means that even a single monopolist concern, 
wherever situated, ought to commandeer the whole of the Indian market. At the 
same time, under our present policy, such a monopolist concern would be under 
no obligation not to indulge in rate-cutting to prevent the emergence of a competitor 
even in a distant part of the market. I have, of course, no intention of implying 
a judgment on the merits of the claim and mention it here merely to indicate the 
type of problems that have necessarily to bo considered. 

Problems of Location 

“I would also draw attention to problems of location of a somewhat different 
character. One of the main icasons adduced for a conscious direction of economic 
development has ever been the danger of a lopsided growth in any region. Tlio 
need for diversity in forms of economic life has been emphasised during the last 
decade in particular. Even in a comparatively small country like England the 
obdurate problem of the “distressed areas” showed tho vital need for a balanced 
regional economy and tho report of the recent Commission on tho location of 
industries has accepted the principle of “regionalism” in these matters. Goasidora- 
tions of this character have even greater force in a vast and a comparatively much 
less homogeneous country like India. In addition to other things we have suffered 
during the last 100 years from too great centralisation and an almost entire neglect 
of local needs and circumstances. 1 am aware that there is a feeling in some 
quarters that emphasising the claims of tho region or tho locality is tantamount to 
encouraging particnlaiism and is, therefore, anti-national. I am afraid, however, 
that a lot of this talk is interested and arises form the desire of powerful groups 
to be allowed to exploit without obstruction or regulation tho entire resources o£ 
this continent. While vested interests in India arc too ready to sock support of 
arguments that would obtain for them a field free from external competition they 
often show themselves extremely impatient of the logical extension of these argu- 
ments, viz., internal regulation. An undue concentration of industries in one region 
is bound to accentuate the difiiculties in other regions and a pure laissez fairo 
attitude towards internal financial and industrial exploitation is likely to give rise 
to forces making for economic and social disintegration over largo areas. While it 
is true that the claims of the regions can be carried to absurd limits we are yet. 
far from any extremes in this country.” 



The Political Science Conference 

Mysore — 28th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

_ Professor Prasad of the Allahabad University, in the course of his 

presidential address at the Political Science Confeience held at Mysore on the 
28th. December 1940 stressed the need for a Fedeiation of Social Sciences to 
facilitate the search “for the root causes of the present distempers and their 
remedies,” He stressed the importance of a rational approach to the problems 
of society. Continuing, he said : “Indeed, never was the need for a rational and 
dispassionate comprehensions of affairs so urgent as at present. At the root of the 
many ills which afflict the woild to-day lies a deficiency in the development of 
reason, a deficiency in appreciating its proper role and a deficiency in its 
application in a systematic manner to the activities of social life.” 

Discussing the genesis of war as a “psychological maladjustment”, Mr* Prasad 
said : “It is now a truism that the modern methods of pioduclion, with less than 
a forty horns’ week, can piovide enough food, clothing, shelter and entertainment 
for every man, woman and child in the world. It is no longer necessary that a 
people should hold down others in order to keep up a high standard of life for 
itself. As an economic device, war is t6<“day an anachronism. It persists because 
of the strength of tiadition and the systems of hatred, animosity and exploitation 
which aie, in final analysis, a legacy fiom the erstwhile pain economy. Civilisation 
is still overbiu*dcned^ with an inheritance fiom feudalism — the conception of property 
in leriitorics, and with an inheritance from the still older institution of slavery — 
the conception of property in populations. They appeal as colonialism, subjection 
and impciialiam. These survivals from older conditions aie a denial of the dignity 
of man ns man and stimulate livaliy and tuin the power of the state in a diiection 
which leads logically to war. 

Genesis of War 

“War is not an isolnble phenomenon ; immediate motives apart, it is integral 
to an order of things which rests on an impeifect conception of juslicc. It is a 
method of pressing claims, a way of resolving disputes, an instrument of policy, 
natural to a scheme of things which admits the validity of violence and is 
grounded, in part, in the exertion of force by gioup upon gioup. War is often 
the projection of an intexnal injustice into an external affairs in an intensified 
form. It will disappear only when men have reasoned themselves out of the 
concept of property in men and in their habits. War will not die of reaction to 
its own horrors ; these will only evoke new precautions and new feats of orga- 
nisation, endurance and heroism. War will peisist and the most carefully con- 
structed peace will turn out to be a short armistice so long as any group of man- 
kind, in Asia, Africa, Oceania or elsewhere, aio looked upon as fit only to minister 
to the needs of the so-called advanced tacos. Thcie is something inhuman in the 
very idea of the Haves and Havenots of Lcbcnsiaum, a place in the sun — it 
pertains to territories which can rightfully belong neither to the satiated nor to 
the unsatiated power but only to their own indigenous^ inhabitants. To exploit 
and perpetuate a peoples’ weakness, instead of making it fit for higher life, is^ to 
prolong the era of grab and rivalry with the added honors of modern mechanisa- 
tion* A great effort of reason is needed to bring homo to all that the present 
world order is freighted with war and that durable peace depends on its revision 
into conformity with the now economic possibilities and moral ideals. War has 
permeated social and political organisation, literature and outlook bo deeply, force 
and fraud arc still writ so large over associated life, that they can be eliminated 
only through a great intellectual and moial awakening. ... * -, 

*Tf disputes have been settled on the piano of force, it is because social life 
has been moving on tlie corresponding planes of hatred, frustration and exploitation. 
Force implies intense co-operation in a narrow area and antagonism beyond it. It 
is exerted by a number of wills in unison. It is inevitable consequence of the 
change of scale that the narrow aiea has been steadily widening until the exertion 
of force is now a function of big states, empires and coalitions. 

Fdturb of Nation State 

Mr. Prasad then proceeded to estimate the future of the Nation Btate. Js 
now patent that the small or the mediumsized state can no longer defend itself ; 
it is a logical corollary that the big state will stand helpless befoie bigger cnee, 
y^hey can survive only as component units in a vast federation, That much is 

47 
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implied in the recent revolutions in the technique of war ; it is really tlio culmina- 
tion of a long train of development, specially in the economic Held, which had 
been set in motion by the Industrial Bevolution. How and when the final step 
will be taken, whether the big states or empires will think themselves into a world 
federation or be bombed into it, depends on the amount of iiitclligcnco and goodwill 
that we can mobilise*” 

Mr. Prasad also visualised the formation of a largo confederation after the 
experience of this war. ‘‘Experience suggests that international organisation, in- 
evitable after the war, be based not on the sovereign nation state, like the first 
League of Nations, but on the idea of confederation, a common government for 
specified purposes. It is symptomatic of the trend towards laigc-sealo organisation 
inherent in modern developments that modern political doctrines— {Socialism, 
Communism and Fascism for instance— have an international setting, rolitical 
science, as a discipline, has been prevented so far by traditionalism from moving 
decisively to the international plane but it is taking ever increasing account of 
international affairs.” 

Stressing the importance of education Mr. Prasad said : 

'‘The problem is how to convert the formless, dispersed, inc.hoaio popular 
power— the raw material so to say— into an cfllcient and enlightened democracy. 
If the problem is not solved in a rational way, popular power may turn out to 
bo a aolf'cancelling business and destroy itself. The solution lies in the diffusion 
of education and the permeation of social, specially economic and political organisa- 
tion, with the educational principle. Secondly, opinion tends to follow social 
cleavages and if these turn on accidents of birth, race or religion, opinion remains 
sectional and nevci attains to the rank of rnblic Opinion, The approximation of 
opinion to the ideal of Rousseau’s General Will depends largely on the approxima- 
tion of society to the standards of social justice.” 

Representative Government 

Mr. Prasad finally proceeded to discuss the problems of Government. He 
said, “As a process, the state is too plastic and too dynamic for rigid formulas and 
admits of infinite vaiiety in modes of organisation. The purposes which it re- 
presents embody value and justice at varying degrees. Given the icquisite conditions 
for its operation, representative government has the merit of making revolution 
unnecessary, or rather of fanning and regularising revolution. The change from 
negative to positive govorument readers it very necessary to arrive at as large an 
agreement on ends as possible. Representative government is a contrivance for 
facilitating that agreement through creative discussion and compromise, more or 
less, in teims of social justice. 

“Dictatorship has been the most striking phase of the political response to 
large-scale transition and dislocation during the last twenty-three years. It is 
by no means improbable that it may encompass other states in tho immediate 
future. But even if it were to become universal, it is not likely to bo more 

dm able than the Greek tyrannies of the sixth or the fourth century B. 0. or the 

modern despotism of Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon Bonaparte. Its militancy 
and regimentation do not accord with the principle of growth which must sooner 
or later assert itself. It is likely to fade away with the bridging of the acutor 

phases of the transition, the appearance of a fresh adjustment on the hoiizon, the 

abeyance of war through weariness or reasoning and the improvisation of a 
parliamentarism grounded in a better understanding of psychological lealities and 
administrative requirements. Attention to the last factor, indeed may yet save many 
a state from and atavistic relapse into dictatorship. It raises the whole problem of 
social accommodation.” 

Essentials of Democracy 

After stressing the need for organisation for the effective working of repre- 
sentative democracy, Mr, Prasad also prescribed certain other prccautious measures. 
He said : “The auto-limitation of public opinion must be accompaniod by a 
self-denying ordinance on the part of the modern legislature. During tho long 
transition from autocracy, monarchic and oligarchic, to constitutional and popular 
rule, the legislature attempted a detailed formulation of policy, a vast amount 
of purely executive business and a minute supervision over various departments 
of administration. Perhaps the nature of the executive and tho state of public opinion 
left it no alternative but the recent breakdown of parliamentary government 
suggests that the legislature attempted too much and attempted it in too dilatory 
a manner. It misjudged its powers and failed to grasp the imperative peed of 
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associating science with government and of committing administration to trained 
expertise. Eeforni of parliamentary procedure, so as to make for greater thinking 
and greater despatch, is one of the most urgent tasks that confront statesmanship 
in countries that have not yet swung to dictatorial regime. It must be tackled by 
every state in the light of its own conditions and large allowance may still be 
necessary for transitional stages. But two geneialisations suggest themselves : 
firstly, government is an organic whole and has to function etTectively and expedi- 
tiously and cannot afford the network of checks and balances that seemed to accord 
with the intellectual atmosphere dominated by Newtonian physics. Secondly, tho 
legislature has to be not merely a will-organisation but also a thought-organisation, 
to take affairs in the large-scale perspective of human purposes, and to restrict 
itself to ends and policies. 

"A Eeoeptacle op Ideas” 

It must be a receptacle of ideas and be surrounded by organisations which 
would work out projects for its consideration and which would play an advisory 
role without detracting froin its responsibility and celerity of action. Already the 
creative element in legistation, as in admrnistration, comes largely from beyond 
the regular mechanism of government. It is desirable to regularise and replenish 
the supply. Thus the second chamber can represent functional association s and 
ventilate their ideas. It may be the open of an hierarchy of functional organisa- 
tions— central, provincial and local — which, besides sustaining pride in the craft 
and looking after the interests of their members, can assist the formulation and 
adaptation of plans of economic welfare. An advisory economic council can bring 
ministers and leaders of functional unions into touch with experts. Something 
like a chamber of sociologists ^ can project social engineering in the long-range 
perspective. States which are subject to racial or religious bickerings may set up 
Boards of Eeferees at the centre as well as in the provinces, partly or entirely 
elected by the various denominational organisations, authorised to declare whether 
any legislative or executive projects violate any legitimate interests of any group 
and what is more important, to offer constructive alternatives. The apparent 
complexity of these arrangements is hardly an argument against them ; oiir 
complex civilisation requires a complex political constitution ; an over-simplified 
machinery is a crime against it. Besides, advisory bodies, while letting in a flow of 
ideas, do not deprive the legislature or the executive of any part of its responsibility. 
Principle of Eationalisation 

“Similarly, the modern executive calls for reorganisation in accordance with the 
principle of lationalisation that is permeation with boards of experts, not of mcio 
civil servants, but of tiained, scientific experts. Here we touch one of tho cardinal 
errors of democratic government and one of tho most potent caiisos of its 
eclipse during the last twenty yeais. It acquiesced in a system of administration 
adapted to negative, aiistociaiic govcinment of the pie-indusfciial era. It was 
content to be mainly a corrective to despotism and oligaichy. We are now rea- 
lising that the determination of ends should be followed by the selection and 
execution of means by experts and that the Cabinet should normally confine itself 
to geneial co-oxdination. The modern executive has to compiise autonomoiis 
boards— Planning Commissions, Investment Boards, Eailway Tiansport, Electricity, 
Marketing, Agricultural, Education Boaids, and others. It may be pointed out 
that experts are to be entrusted with departments of administration not with tho 
determination of ends and higher policy. The requisite technique is already in 
evidence in medical and transit dcpaitmonis in several states and awaits general 
application. It is also feasible to extend the system to associating Advisory Councils 
with various departments and their branches to ensure day to day criticism and 
fresh suggestion and to educate public opinion. 

*'Such an executive should represent the principle of reason. It is, in fact, 
the entire range of social regulation that has to be infoimcd by the scienliflc spiiit. 

“It is obvious that highly technical administration docs not lend itself 
to popular control. But this docs not imply a wooden, red-tape burcauciaey. 
Administration would presuppose a dispassionate survey pt social conditions and 
formulation of economic policies by boards of social scientists and their execu- 
tion by scientifically trained oflicers. Already, progressive administiation has 
demonstrated that the genuine role of the civil service is that of a learned 
profession. 



British Policy in India 

Viceroy’s offer of Enlarged Executive 
New Delhi — 7th August 1940 

In the course of a statement issued from New Delhi on the 7tli, August 
1940, his Excellency the Viceroy stated that his Majesty's Gov?erinncnt had 
authorized him to invite a certain number of reprosentuUvo Indians to join the 
Executive CounciL The following is the text of the Viceroy's statement 

India’s anxiety at this moment of critical importance in the world struggle 
against tyranny and aggression to contribute to the full to the common cause and 
to the triumph of our common ideals is manifest. She has already made a mighty 
contribution. She is anxious to make a greater contribution still, IIis Majesty’s 
Government are deeply concerned that that unity of national purpose in India 
which would enable her to do so should bo achieved at as early a moment as possi- 
ble. They feel that some further statement on their intentions may help to piomoto 
that unity. In that hope they have authorized me to make the present statement. 

Goveunor-Genbral’s Executive Council 

Last October his Majesty’s Government again made it clear that Dominion 
Status was their objective for India. They added that they were ready to authorize 
the expansion of the Governor-General’s Council to include a certain number of 
representatives of political parties, and they proposed the establishment of a con- 
sultative committee. In order to facilitate harmonious cooperation it was obvious 
that some measure of agreement in the provinces between the major parties was a 
desirable prerequisite to their collaboration at the centre. Such agreement was 
unfortunately not reached and in the circumstances no piogress was then 
possible. 

During the earlier part of this year I continued my efforts to bring political 
parties together. In these last few weeks I again entered into conversations with 
prominent political personages in British India and the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, the results of which have been reported to his Majesty’s Government. 
Plis Majesty’s Government have seen also the resolutions passed by the Congress 
Working Committee, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Expansion Should no Longer be Postponed 

It is clear that the earlier differences which had prevented the achievement 
of national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as his Majesty’s Government regret 
this they do not feel that they should any longer because of these differences post- 
pone the expansion of the Governor-General’s Council, and the establishment of a 
body which will more closely associate Indian public opinion with the conduct of 
the war by the central Government. They have authorized me accordingly to invite 
a certain number of representative Indians to join my Executive Council. They 
Jiave authorized me further to establish a war advisory council which would meet 
" at regular intervals and which would contain representatives of the Indian Btates 
and of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. 

Doubts About Govt. Intention 

The conversations which have taken place and the resolutions of the bodies 
which I have just mentioned make it clear, however, that there is still in certain 
quarters doubt as to the intentions of his Majesty’s Government for the consti- 
tutional future of India and that there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of 
minorities, whether political or religious, is sufficiently safeguarded in relation to 
any constitutional change by the assurance already given. There are two main 
points which have emerged. On these two points his Majesty’s Government now 
desire me to make their position clear. 

Position op Minorities 

The first is as to the position of minorities in relation to any future 
constitutional Bchemc, It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
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October does not exclude nn examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or 
of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

His Majesty’s Government’s concern that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision has also been brought out. That remains 
the position of his Majesty’s Government. It goes out with saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and 
welfare of India to any system of government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and poweiful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be parties 
to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a government. 

Machinery for new Constitutional Scheme 

The second point of general interest is the machinery for building, within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should be primaiily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Indian life. 

His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desiie and wish to see 
it given the fullest practical expression subject to the due fulfilment of the 
obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed upon 
her and for which his Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of 
responsibility. 

It is clear that the moment when the Commonwealth is engaged in a struggle 
for existence is not one in which fundamental constitutional issues can be decisively 
resolved. But his Majesty’s Government authoiize me to declare that they will 
most readily assent to the setting up after the conclusion of the war, with the least 
possible delay, of a body representative of the principal elements in India’s national 
life in order to devise the framework of the new constitution and they will lend 
every aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters to the utmost 
degree. 

Meanwhile, they will welcome and promote in any way possible every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken by lepresentative Indians themselves to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement ; firstly, on the form which the post-war representative 
body should take and the methods by which it should arrive at its conclusions 
and, secondly, upon the piiuciples and outlines of the constitution itself. 

They trust however, that for the peiiod of the war, with the central Govern- 
ment reconstituted and strengthened in the manner I have described and with 
the help of the War Advisory Council, all parties, communities and interests 
will combine and cooperate in making a notable Indian contribution to 
the victory of the world cause which is at stake. Moreover, they hope that in 
this process new bonds of union and understanding will emerge and thus pave 
the way towards the attainment by India of that free and equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament. 


Mr. Amery explains Viceroy’s offer 

House of Commons— 14th August 1940 

In the House of Commons, initiating the India Debate, on the 14th, Angnst 
1940, Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for _ India said, “I hope I 
may claim the indulgence of the house this evening not only because this 
is the first time after a long interval of years that I have spoken at this boxt 
but also because of the importance and difficulty of the subject with which I 
have to deal. To keep one's balance steadily along a knife edge^ on ice in the 
high Alps is a much easier task than threading one’s way without stumbling 
or ofience through the intiicate pitfall-strewn maze of the present Indian 
situation.” 

Mr, Amery continued : “So I trust that the members, before they enter upon 
a discussion of the important statement issued by the Viceroy last week, will bear 
patiently with me while I endeavour to say something about the back-ground af 
the political controversy and the deadlock which has led up to that statement. 
For, I think, it is only in that way. that the full significance and purport of Xor^ 
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Linlithgow's inil-iativc and of the decision of His Majesty’s Government in this 
matter can be rightly understood. 

The Deadlock in India 

“Five years have passed since the passage of the Government of India Act. 
That measure, the fruit of a long scries of commissions and conferences, as well 
as of many stirring debates, represented remarkable elforts of constructive states- 
manship on the part of this House. So far as the provincial pait of the Act is 
concerned it presently came into operation and is still being worked successfully 
in four out of the eleven provinces. If it is tcmporaiily suspended in the other 
seven, that has not been due to any failure on the pait of Provincial Ministries 
to carry out the responsibilities entrusted to them, or to any conflict between 
them and the Provincial Goveinois or the Central Government, but to purely 
extraneous causes, of which I shall have something to say in a moment. 
Whether the Central provisions of the Act might have worked equally well if 
they could have been put into operation inomptly may bo an open question. What 
is certain is that the delays involved, inevitable as they may have been, have 
afforded occasion for the development of a volume of adverse criticism and opposi- 
tion in the face of winch their enforcement could no longer serve the purpose for 
which they wore originally devised. What is, however, essential to keep in 
mind is that this opposition comes from different quarters and indeed is based on 
opposite reasons. 

‘‘The constitutional deadlock in India is not so much between Bis Majesty’s 
Government and a consentient Indian opposition as between the main elements in 
India’s own national life. It can, therefore, only be resolved not by the relatively 
easy method of a bilateral agreement between lIis Majesty’s Government and repic- 
sentatives of India but by the much more difiicult method of a multilateral agree- 
ment in which His Majesty’s Government is only one of the parties concerned. 
There is, first of all, the Indian National Congress. Its leaders have repudiated 
the Act of 1935 in its Fedeial aspect as a denial both of India’s right to immediate 
complete Independence and of the principles of democracy. It is in pursuance of 
that repudiation, because India’s consent was not formally invited before she was 
committed to the war, that they called out the Congress Ministries in the Provinces. 
Their demand has been that India’s Independence should be recognised forthwith 
and that Indians should devise their own constitution in a Constituent Assembly 
elected by universal adult suffrage over all India, including the territories of 
Indian Princes. 

“In the last few week they have declared their willingness, in the meantime, to 
join in the war effort through a National Government commanding the confidence 
of the elected Assembly. The Congress leaders are men inspired by an ardent 
national patriotism. They have built up a remarkable organisation, by far the most 
efficient political machine in India, of which they are justly proud. They have 
striven to make the organisation national and all-embracing. If only they had 
succeeded, if the Congrss could, in fact, speak, as it professes to speak, for all the 
main elements in India’s national life, then, however advanced their demands, our 
problem would have been in many respects far easier than it is to-day. 

Muslim Claims 

“It is true that they are numerically the largest single party in Biitish India. 
But their claim in virtue of that fact to speak for India is utterly denied by 
very important elements in India’s complex national life. These other elcmenis 
assert their right to be regarded not as mere numerical minorities but as separate 
constituent factors in any future Indian policy entitled to bo treated as such 
in any discussions for the shaping of India’s future constitution. The foremost 
among these elements stands the great Muslim community of ninety millions 
strong and constituting a majority both in north-western and north-eastern India 
but scattered as a minority over the whole sub-continent. In religious and social 
outlook, in historic tradition and culture, the difference between them and their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen goes as deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 
Europe. That need not, and does not, prevent pleasant social intercourse or fruit- 
ful political co-operation. It has not, in fact, prevented individual Muslim taking 
an active part in the work of the Congress Party. But, as a body, the Muslims 
have stood aloof. Iheir quarrel with the scheme of the existing Act is not that 
it fails to give that clear majority rule which the Congress asks for but that it 
tvQuld give too great powers to a- Hindu majority at the Centre. They will have 
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nothing to do with a Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly elected by a 
majoiity^ vote in geographical constituencies. They claim the right, in any 
constitutional discussions, to bo regarded as an entity and are determined only to 
accept a constitution whose actual structure will secure their position as an entity 
against the operations of a mere numerical majority. 

Demands of the Scheduled castes 

“The same, though in a lesser degree, perhaps, applies to the great body o£ 
what are known as the Scheduled Castes, who feel, in spite o£ Mr. Gandhi^^ earnest 
endeavours on their behalf, that, as a community, they stand outside the main 
body of the Hindu community which is represented by the Congress. 

“Indian india” 

“The Indian Princes, again, with territories covering a third of all India and 
including nearly a quarter of its population, constitute another entity, or group of 
entities, which refuses to be assimilated to the simple democratic formula propound- 
ed by the Congress. They object to the existing scheme as inteifeiing too greatly 
with their existing powers, They naturally object even more stiongly to the pro- 
posed Constituent Assembly or to any constitution which might emerge from it. 
Yet they are an essential element in any Indian Federation. What is more, they 
can make a valuable contribution to it. In many ways their teiritoiies are the 
most characteristically Indian part of India. They have equally much to gain 
from a closer contact with the rest of India in the constitutional as well as 
economic development, but it is idle to suppose that such a development can take 
place overnight or must be forced upon them before they can bo allowed to play 
their part in a Federal scheme. 

“It is essential to keep these differences in mind when we talk of finding a 
solution for India’s constitutional problems; they are at the moment still un-b ridged. 
I refuse to regard them as un-bridgeablc. Undeilying them there is, after all, the 
fact that India is a self-contained and distinctive legion of the world. There is 
the fact that India can boast of an ancient civilisation and of a long history 
common to all its people, of which all Indians are equally proud. Is there any 
Indian who is not proud to be called an Indian, or any Indian or any community 
who has not felt a thiill of piide to be a fellow-countryman of a man like 
jRabindranath Tagore, whom Oxfoid has just honoured in so unique a manner ? 
Underlying them, too, is the unity not raciely of administration but of political 
thought and aspiration which wo here can justly claim to have contributed to 
India’s national life. India cannot bo unitary in the sense that we are in this 
island, but she can still be a unity. India’s future house of ficedom has room for 
many mansions. 

United in opposing Nazi Aggression 

“In no respect has the essential unity of India’s outlook been shown more 
clearly than in the attitude which all parties and communities have, fiom the 
outset of the War, taken up in detestation of Nazi aggression aid in the endorse- 
ment of our common cause. The greater our difticiilties, the graver the disasters 
that befell the allied arms, the clearer has been the realisation, in the minds of 
the Indian public that our cause is India’s cause, the stronger the wave of sym- 
pathetic emotion for this country in its single-handed fight, the more widespread 
the feeling that a purely political deadlock affecting the issues of to-day and to- 
morrow should not be allowed to stand in the way of India’s contributing a united 
and wholehearted effort to the cause upon whose victory depends the preservation 
of all her ideals and the fulfilment of all her aspirations. 

“It is in this atmosphere that the Viceroy felt that the moment had come for 
an initiative which should, at the same time enlist all the elements of political 
leadership in India behind her war effort, and also make at any rate a beginning 
in breaking down the existing political deadlock and so pave the way towards 
an early achievement of that goal of free and equal partnership in the Biitish 
Commonwealth which, to quote the concluding words of his statement, is ‘the 
proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British Parliaments 

ViCERoy’s Offer and Congress Demand 

“The immediate offer contained in the Viceroy’s statement is that of an expan- 
sion of his Executive Council as Governor-General, so as to include in it leading 
members of all political parties as well as the establishment of a wider War 
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Advisory Council on an all-India basis, associating with tho conduct of the war 
representatives ot the Indian States and of other interests in the national life of 
India as a whole. The enlarged Executive Council will, of course, under the 
existing Constitution, still be responsible to the Governor-General and cannot be 
responsible in the strict constitutional sense to tho Legislature. The Congress have 
asked that a provincial National Government should be constituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command 
the confidence of all elected elements in tho Central Legislature. In inviting a 
certain number of representative Indians to join his Council, the Viceroy will 
naturally take appropriate steps to ensure that the now members do, iu fact, 
reflect the opinion of tho parties from which they are chosen. If, however, tho 
Congress clam is that members of the Viceroy^s Council should bo dci)ondent ou 
the support of elected members of tho Logislatuie, it is, in fact, a demand 
for changing tho whole basis of the Indian Government in tho middle of 
the war. 


“The Viceroy will go Aiiead’^ 

“More than that, if the House has followed the analysis I have attempted to 
give of the attitude of the different elements in India to tho constitutional problem, 
it will realise that it is a demand which really raises the whole unresolved consti- 
tutional issue and prejudges it in the sense favoured by tho Congress and rejected 
by the minorities. There can bo no agreement on a Government responsible to the 
Legislature until there is agiccmcnt upon the nature of the Legislature and upon 
the whole structure of the Constitution. The Viceroy’s offer, on tho other hand, 
presents to the Indian leaders an oppoitunity of taking an effective and important 
part in the Government of India and biinging their influence to bear on the 
conduct of the war without prejudice to their several positions. They will have 
committed themselves to nothing except working together in tho present emergency 
for the safety and good of India and for the common cause in which they all 
believed. In spite of tho discouraging attitude shown in Congress quarters, 1 still 
hope that they will all bo willing to take their part. If that should unfortunately 
not prove to be the case, Lord Lmlithgow will, of course, still go ahead preparcu 
to work with those who will work with him and with each other. 

What ‘Dominion States’ Stands for 

“Tho Viceroy’s immediate offer does not, however, stand by itself. His initiative 
has been concerned, as I said just now, not only with India’s fuller participation 
in the actual present war effort but also with paving the way towards a speedier 
attainment of the goal at which we are aiming. May I say a word about that goal ? 
Dominion Status, as it has commonly been described, ox as I prefer to describe 
it, is a free and equal partnership iu the British Commonwealth. It is not, as is 
so often implied when Dominion Status is contrasted with full Independence, an 
inferior or dependent status. The status in the Commonwealth of tho Dominions— 
or of this country for that matter, for our status is the same, though not, perhaps, 
our stature — ^is indeed superior to that of nations that perforce stand alone. How 
many sO'Called independent nations are really free to live their own lives as 
they will, even when they are not directly overrun or dismembered by more 
powerful neighbours ? We of the Biitish Commonwealth enjoy something 
more. We enjoy the security, the prosperity, the friendship and, I would add, 
the enhanced dignity in the eyes of the world which come to each of us as a result 
of our free and equal association. 

“There is no higher status in the world than that and tliat is tho status 
which we have declared to be the goal of our policy in India. Our declarations 
however, have apparently still left in certain quarters doubts as to the sincerity 
of our purpose and have raised, not unnaturally, the question both of tho time 
when, and the methods by which, we mean to fulfil them. 

“Status” and “Function” 

It is to that question that the Viceroy, with tho full approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, has now given an answer, which marks, I think, a notable 
step forward on the path to the accepted goal. May I quote here the most signi- 
ficant passage in the Viceroy’s statement : ‘There has been very strong insistSice 
that the framing of that scheme’ (that is, the new constitutional scheme for India) 
‘should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Indian 
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life. His Majesty^s Government are in sympathy with that desire and wish 
to see it given the fullest practical^ expression, subject to the due fullilment 
of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed 
on her and for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of 
responsibility.’ 

“The recognition of the obligations is not an impairment of the status but only 
a recognition of facts, historic or geographical, which differentiate the present posi- 
tion of India from that of other Dominions. As the late Loid Balfour pointed out, 
in his remarkable exposition of the nature of British Commonwealth relations in 
the Constitutional Report of the Imperial Conference of 1926, ‘the principles of 
equality and similarly appropriate to status do not universally extend to function’, 
and instanced in particular the functions of Defence and Foreign Policy. It is in 
respect of these, for example, that the position of India, both in virtue of her 
historic military organisation and of her geographical position diffeis from that 
of the Dominions. But the difference that arises from these and similar obliga- 
tions is one of degree and not of kind. For, in the case of every Dominion, there 
has always been some measure of adjustment, formal or informal, to British 
obligations. 

“Subject to those matters the desire of His Majesty’s Government is that the 
new constitution of India should be devised by Indians for themselves and should 
— may I quote the words again —‘originate from Indian conceptions of the social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life.” 

Anotpier Bumsn Responsibility 

‘‘That task is to be undei taken with the least possible delay after the war by 
‘a body representative of the principal elements in India’s national life’. That 
means a body constituted in agreement between the representatives of the elements. 
It does not moan a body set up on the lines which may commend themselves to 
one particular element, however influential, but may be legarded as wholly unaccep- 
table to the minority elements. ‘His Majesty’s Government have made it clear that 
they could not contemplate the tiansfer of their present lesponsibilitics for the 
peace and welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority is 
directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life.’ In this 
matter, too, there is no dcpartuie from the piinciplcs which have governed the 
coming into existence of every Dominion construction. la every case in the 
Dominions there has been antecedent agreement not only between the geographical 
units but also between the main racial elements— English and French in Canada, 
Biitish and Boer in South Afiica— both as to the method of framing the consti- 
tution and as to the constitution itself, 

“Agiccmcnt, or consent, is indeed the foundation of all free government, of 
all true democracy. A decision by majority is not so much of the essence of 
democracy as a practical convenience which pre-supposcs, for its proper working, an 
antecedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in most federal 
constitutions been limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
iutexests of the federating elements. To describe the need for such agreement as a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to the patriotism 
and sense of responsibility of those concerned. Agreement means not a veto by 
any element but compromise and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, 
is an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which a free government 
must be based. On the other hand, within the limitations imposed by the necessity 
of securing agreement the whole constitutional field is open to re-examination. It 
may indeed prove to be the case that it is by entirely novel departures from the 
existing scheme, whether in the relation of the Centre to the Provinces or to the 
Btates or in the methods of election and representation, that an agreement can be 
reached which is unattainable within the framewoik of the existing Act, based as 
it is on the traditions of India’s administrative past and on our customaiy British 
constitutional conceptions. 

Question of Date Depends on Indians 

“So much for the question of method. There is the question, no less insistently 
asked, as to the date. Here the answer given by the statement is also clear. The 
decisive resolution of these great constitutional issues, the actual setting up of a 
new system of government, cannot come at the moment when we are all engaged 
in a desperate struggle for existence. How soon it can come after the war is 
essentially in India’s own hands. The experience of every Dominion has shown 
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that these fiviiclamcntal issues are not lij»htly or speedily settled. What I have 
told the House of the complexity and dilliculty of India’s peculiar problems docs 
not suggest that her experience in this respect will bo essentially dilForcnt from 
that of others. There is always an immense amount of preliminary discussion, 
inquiry and negotiation which has to bo got through lief ore the real decisive 
meetings take place. There is absolutely no reason why any of this indispensable 
preliminary work should wait for the end of the war. The more completely and 
thoroughly it is done now, the wider the agreement readied now as to the form of 
the post-war representative body, as to the methods and procedure by which we 
should arrive at its conclusions and as to the principles and outlines of the 
constitution itself, the more speedily can everything bo settled after the war is over. 

“?!0 far as tlis Majesty’s Government are concerned, they have ofTored to 
welcome and promote in any way possible such preliminary friendly discussion 
and investigation and have equally promised to lend every aid in their power 
to hasten decisions on all relevant mattcis when it comos to the subsequent task 
of finally settling the Constitution, ’ilioy can do no more. The responsibility for 
securing a speedy as well as a satisfactory result rests upon Indians themselves. 
I submit that the Viccroy^s initiative rcpicscnta a sincere effort on our ])art to 
make such contribution as wo can towards the smooth and speedy attainment of 
the desired goal. Others must also make their contribution. No one element or 
party can hope to get all that it wants or at least to get all at once. If wo agree 
upon the end lot us all work for it with sympathy, understanding, patience and 
goodwill towards each other. That, at any rate, is the spirit in which Jlis Majesty’s 
Government arc resolved to pcrBCVcro in the carrying out of the policy which they 
have now defined. 


Bhitatn PaotJD of Her Conteibution 

*'So far as wo, in this country, are concerned, we have every reason to bo 
proud of what wo have contributed in the past to the history and to the life of 
India. Bub 1, at any ralo, believe with Lord Macaulay that the proudest day of our 
history will bo the day when we see India joining, a freo and willing partner, in 
the brotherhood of the British peoples. As for India she will give, I know, her 
effective answer to tyranny and aggression in the field of war. But she can give 
an even more conclusive answer in the field of coiistriietive statesmanship. In a 
world threatened by all the evil forces of hatred and destruction, of partisan and 
racial intolerance, there could be no more hopeful portent, partisan and racial into- 
lerance, there could be no more hopeful portent, no more assured omen of the 
ultimate victory of our cause, than that the leaders of India’s millions should, in 
peaceful agreement, resolve not only their own perplexing discords but also afford 
yet one further example, within our Biitish Common wealth, of the power of good- 
will to reconcile freedom and unity and, through our Commonwealth, to bridge 
the age-long gulf between Europe and Asia, Then, indeed, could we say with 
justice that the dawn of a better day for world was heralded in the East.” 

Mr, Ammon (Labour) said that the Viceroy’s statement went a good way in 
the direction of establishment of a stable government in India, acceptable to the 
Indian people. If the door was partly open, it was for India to push it still farther 
and to show her capacities of leadership. She had the right to ask that the number 
of Indians appointed should be sufficiently numerous to ensure proper representation 
of Indian opinion and to give confidence to the Indian people. They must bo 
welcomed, not as poor relatives but as honoured members of the family circle, 
especially representatives of the Congress Party. I^et them seize the opportunity 
presented to them—an opportunity which might not present itself again— and go 
forward in the spirit of Mr, Ameri/s speech to larger and wider experience of co- 
operation and comradeship (cheers). Our fiiends in India would do well to bear in 
mind that, should Great Britain not emerge fully successful from this struggle, then 
all hope of India’s freedom would go. The Congress and all other parties in India 
would disappear from any active participation in the life of India. 

Was it unfair to point out, Mr, Ammon continued, that the struggle in which 
this country was engaged almost alone was India’s struggle as much as ours ? We» 
therefore, had a perfect right to ask that India should accept her share of the res- 
ponsibility, fully and whole-heartedly, in order that when the time came, they 
might enter into full and equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 

‘ Mr, Graham White (Liberal) said that there rang through the speech of the 
Secretary of State the best answer that could possibly be given tg those elements 
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of suspicion still lurking in some quarters in India. A great opportunity lay 
before the communities of India if they could find a basis of agreement. 

Sir Hugh (Conservative) said : The fact that His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment had accepted the principle that fiaming of a future scheme should be the 
responsibility of Indians themselves was a tremendously impoitanb advance. 

S^r Frederick Sykes congiatulated the Government on the Viceroy’s statement. 
In India, the response had not been whole-hearted but ciiticism had been more 
concerned with its terms than with its spirit. Sir Frederick added there 
had been wide iccognition of the deep sincerity and value of the Viceroy’s 
appeal for unity in India as an essential condition to India’s welfare 
and development and the urgent need for her to share in the struggle for 
the preseivation of those ideals upon which her future, like our own, depended. 
By adopting the statement of policy wholc-hcaitedly and supporting its 
spirit and piactical proposals consistently, we should best bo serving India’s 
interests. The war had spread to the Middle East, but the battle of Egypt had 
not yet begun. It was a truism to say that the frontiers of India weie now on 
the Suez Canal. The time and the need were now. We should send a clear message 
to India that we needed her help as she needed ours. The safety of India and the 
British Commonwealth were inseparable. 

Mr, Sorensen (Labour) said that the time had anived for bolder and more 
courageous advance. 

Sir Alfred Knox (Conservative) said that he sincerely hoped that the Congress 
Party would accept Government’s proposals. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Independent) said that, whereas Great Britain must be 
the centre from which we fought the war west of Gibraltar, India would be the 
centre from which we fought the war, east of Suez. We could not afford a break- 
down in India. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) asked the Secretary of State to consider 
whether ho could not state now that tho essential principles of the new constitution 
of India which would be fiamed by the representative body, forecast in his state- 
ment, would be implemented by Parliament. 

Eeplying to the debate, Mr. Amery said : “With regard to the numbers, 
composition and powers of the Executive Oonncil I have been asked a 
number of questions. As regards the numbers, that of course must depend to 
some extent upon the nature of the response which is made to the Viceroy’s 
offer, but, in any case, it does involve an appreciable enlargement of the 
present numbers of the Executive. The new members of tho Executive will bo on a 
footing of entire equality with the existing members of the Executive Council. They 
will hold definite portfolios. (Cheers) They will exercise the responsibilities 
both of their important department work and of the influence which they will 
naturally exert in the collective discussions of the Viceioy’s Council. They are not, 
of couise, the nominees of the parties, but, on the other hand, it [is obviously 
implicit in the whole purpose of the Viceroy’s policy that they should be represen- 
tative of tho parties form which they are selected and they will, no doubt, be selected 
after discussion and consideration of the names informally submitted, (Cheers.) 

“They will not, in the strict constitutional sense, be responsible to the 
Assembly, but clearly, if there is that response which the Viceroy hopes for 
and if all the leading pnitics are repiesented in the Executive, then clearly that 
Executive will naturally enjoy a wide measure of confidence and support in the 
Assembly. On the other hand, X cannot accept the suggestion that the enlarged 
Executive can be converted, at a time like ibis, into a Pailiamentary Ministry 
responsible to the majority in Parliament. That involves a complete inversion of 
the present Indian situation and, what is more, prejudices all the constitutional 
problems which are still entirely unresolved as between the parties. Therefore that 
is not, in the present circumstances, a practical suggestion. 

“As to what is to follow in the case of the Provincial Councils, that naturally, 
must depend again very largely upon the nature of the response at the Centre 
and the way the new development works out. That would clearly have its 
effect upon the Provinces and must be judged in the light of the result at the 
Centre. 

War Advisory Council 

‘‘The War Advisory Council would be a considerably larger body of some 
twenty or more. Its function will be to biing together a wide range of experience 
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and special knowledge from all over India in order, on the one hand, to inform 
and advise the Government of India as regards the conduct of India’s war effort 
and the development of India’s resources and, on the other hand, to go aw^ay from 
these con s 111 tal ions in order severally to slimnlate that war effort in the various 
fields, geogiaphical or indiistiial, from which the members of the Advisory Council 
will be diawn.” 

Sir Hugh interjecting, said. “Will they be purely Indian members ?” 

Mr, Amery \ “Obviously the Euiopean industiial and commercial community 
in India is of considerable importance and would naturally bo consulercd for 
representation on this wider body. The great thing is that this wider body should 
assemble for the Government of India their knowledge in every im]>ortant field 
of India’s national life and m turn exercise inliucncc upon the war effort in 
every field. 


Fra^mino tub Constitution 

“Many questions have been asked on the nature and oonst.itntion of the 
future body which is to consider and frame the Constitution oL India after 
the War. The matter is described in the White Paper and I pointed out in my 
speech that it is most important that the body should be ariivod at by agreement. 

“It is not for mo here to prescribe the nature of that body. I would 
certainly say that there is no type of body which is ruled out, provided it is 
agreed upon by these principal elements and is, in that sense, icprcscntativc of 
those elements.’’ 

Mr, Awery then read from the White Paper a statement regarding the body 
and added : “That would not mean that this body would be merely a Eoiind 
Table Conference or Commissions whoso views may or may not be taken into 
serious consideration. The whole intention is that the work of this body should 
be taken seriously and that it should provide the main fiamcwork of the future 
Constitution of India.” 

Sir Alfred Knox interposed ; “The recommendations will finally come before 
this House 

Mr, Amery : “Exactly as in the case of the various Dominions. Our 
endeavour is to bring India on practical lines on the same method as has been 
followed in the ease of the Dominions. In every case their constitutions have after 
a certain amount of discussion and consideration, come before this House and 
given the constitutional ratification this House has undoubtedly to give. 

“Regarding the future position of the Princes, these obli{;ations, in bo far as 
the Princes have not fully entered into the new Constitution scheme, will, of 
course, remain in effect. These are standing obligations just as in the Dominion 
of South Africa there were obligations which continued after the creation of the 

new Dominion. 

“As to the preparations for the meeting of that body, I have been asked 

whether the members of the large Executive were to be the body to begin that 

preliminary work. They certainly have not been selected for that purpose. But for 
the very definite and important duties they are to perform. W^hat is hoped is tlint, 
in the atmosphere of co-operation in war effort by a large Executive and by the 
War Advisory Council, the differences which have been intensified by what I 
might call the long-range political canonading of the parties at each other, may 
get another perspective and may seem less or their surmounting seem more 
desirable in the Ikht of the greater consciousness of India’s unity and India’s 
place in the world. If that test of investigation, of study and discussion is begun 
now, the further it is carried, the more thoroughly it is worked out, obviously the 
more speedily can the actual reconstruction of government of India take place 

after the war. This is a matter which must rise out of agreement among iho 
Indians themselves. 

Mu. Amery’s Appeal 

“That does not moan that I entirely agree that we should sit aside. We shall 
certainly make every effort to encourage the horses to go to the water but it may 
not always be in our power to make them drink. That brings me to one note that 
ran largely through the speech of Mr. Sorensen. I entirely agree with him that 
it is our business to try and undeistand India’s outlook and point of view and 
deal with it, not from the point of view of a superior dealing with an inferior, but 
as equals. On the other hand, I think that he greatly oversimplified the problem 
when he suggested that this was a qucBtion of imposing the will of this 
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country on the will of India. It is far more, believe me, a question of recon- 
ciling the conflicting wills of India. At present that conflict of wills is still un- 
resolved and still very seiioiis. We must not under-estimate the seriousness of 
those difficulties or believe that they can be brushed aside by treating them as if 
India were a homogeneous countiy like this and as if its great elements, the 
elements of tens of millions, could be regarded merely as those continually fluctua- 
ting minoiities with which we are accustomed to dealing in this countiy. They 
are separate factors, entities which have got to be fitted somehow into the composite 
mosaic of Indians future constitution.” 

Mr. Arnery concluded : “At the same time I do believe sincerely that there is 
enough of wider patriotism and of statesmanship in India to resolve those difficulties 
and diflerences. It is to that statesmanship in India that we have got to look 
in these matteis ; we can contiibute, I hope, our share of statesmanship, of goodwill 
and of understanding, I am well disposed t© believe that India will also contribute 
her share and that out of our joint efforts theie may emerge something of which the 
Briton and Indian alike can be proud for generations to come and it may make this 
contribution not only to the permanent strength and prosperity of our own British 
Commonwealth but also, by its example, to the regeneration of a distressed world.” 

Mr. Amery on Indian Constitutional Deadlock 

London — 25th. September 1940 

Eegrciing that the leaders of the Indian National Congress had rejected the 
Viceroy^s offer was expressed by Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in 
a speech at the Overseas League London, on the 25th September 1940. 

Mr, Amery after references to India’s magnificent war effort asked : 

What of the moral and spiritual side ? Where does India stand in the 
struggle against the forces of tyranny and oppression ? Where are her 

sympathies enlisted, with which side are her interests identified ? On this 

point there certainly is no divergence among the leaders of Indian opinion whatever 
other differences there may be between them. They know that the defeat of the 
British Empire and the victory of the dictatorships would leave India defenceless 
against inevitable aggression from every quarter by land, sea or by air. They 
know more. They know that it would mean the end of all their cherished 
hopes of constitutional progress within India and in India’s relation to the outside 
world. 

India’s Ideals of Fkeedom 

‘Whatever the domestic political difficulties that confront us in this period 
of transition in India, it is a bond of union between Indians and ourselves, and 
for us a source of legitimate pride, that the ideals of freedom which animate them 
have had their fountainhead here. Their political traditions and aspirations like 

those of the Dominions or, for that matter, like those of the Dnitcd States go back 
to the Magna Carta and to the whole age-long growth of social justice and consti- 
tutional liberty in this little Island, For them, as for us, a Nazi victory would 
be a deathblow to all they care for in world politics. But India’s choice in this 
matter goes even deeper than the domain of political ideals. It goes to the very 
heart of all that she values in the spriiitual field. 

Indians Ebalise Nazi Menace 

‘It has become commonplace to point out that the Nazi creed with its denial 
of any rights to the individual against the State or the party or gang in control of 
the State, with its denial of any rights to any nation or race outside the chosen 
German people, with its contempt for justice and for intellectual truth is a bar- 
barian revolt against all influences ancient and modern which have created our 
western Christian Civilization. But it is more than that. It is a direct attack upon 
the spiritual basis of all religions. It is as profoundly opposed to Islam with its 
insistence on equality of all men before God and on the supreme virtues of justice 
and mercy or to Hinduism with its deepseated hatred of violence and cruelty as 
it is to Christianity. The Nazi onslaught threatens the soul of Indians, it threatens 
ours and there is no Indian who does not realize that menace. 

Sympathy with Britain 

‘Linked with the consciousness of this underlying identity of material and moral 
interest there is more directly personal sympathy for this country in its hour of dangmr 
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and admiration for our singlchandcd stand which has found expression even in quarters 
where political criticism of the present Government of India is most vocal. What- 
ever else the Indian press may say about public airairs, it has never failed to pay its 
tribute to our fighting forces or those who in civil life here arc bearing the brunt 
of the war. The greater our difficulties and anxieties here the more keenly have the 
peoples of India given expression to their sympathy. One form in which that 
sympathy has been expressed has been in coiitiibiitions which have poured in 
spontaneously from Indians in every walk of life fiom the ruling princes to the 
working men, some giving lakhs of rupees, some only a few annas, both to the 
Viceioy^s general war purposes fund raised in this country for purposes connected 
with the war. ISIot far off a million and a quarter has been subscribed in 
this way. 

Political Deadlock 

*Of the sums given for specific purposes over .C 285,000 has been given for 
purchase of aircraft but large amounts have also been contnbnicd to King George’s 
Fund for sailors, St, Dunstau’s Institute for those blinded in war, to the Hed 
Cross for ambulances, for the evacuation of children and in these last few days 
to the Loid Mayor’s Fund for victims of air attack. Many lettcis accompanying 
small sums involving real sacrifices for their donors give simple but poignant ex- 
pression to the sender’s devotion to the common cause. How comes it then, you may 
well ask, that we hear so much of political crisis and political deadlock in India? 
Why is it that the leaders of Indian political parties have not been able to sink their 
differences with each other or with the Indian Government in older to hclji whole- 
heartedly in their country’s war, or why has Government for its part failed to meet 
India’s aspiration by concessions which might secure the mited cooperation of all 
parlies and elements in India’s national life ? 

No Common Platform 

“The answer to these questions could bo easier if there were any common 
platform upon which these elements could agree either with regard to the imme- 
diate present or the future. It would be easier if India were a homogeneous country 
in which the majority could fairly be entitled to speak for the whole nation and 
carry with it the assent, even if reluctant, of the minority. It would, in 
fact, be easy enough if nature and history had not made the Indian national life 
and the Indian Government conplex structures which they actually are. 

One attempt to deal with the complex problem of Indian self-government 
was made in the Government of India Act passed five years ago. The fruit of 
years of enquiry and discussion to which the best brains in India had made no small 
contribuion, it represented a genuine constiuctive efibrt on the part of Parliament 
to balance the claims of different elements within India itself as well as to find 
during the period of transition a workable compromise between the responsibilities 
which the British Government had inheiiied from the past and the responsibilities 
which India was destined to shoulder in the future. 

Objection to Federation 

“In its provincial aspects it has worked successfully and is still working suc- 
eessfully in four out of eleven provinces which have not been affected by the 
calling of the Congress party ministries. 

If it bad been found impossible to apply it in its Federal aspect to India as 
a whole, it is not because there is geneal agiecment among Indians that its piovi- 
Bions letain too much British contiol but because there is a vehement disagree- 
ment between Indians themselves as to the geneial contiol which it gives to Inaians 
over each other. The Congress party objects, on grounds of egalitarian democray 
to the influence which the Act concedes to autocratically governed states. Tlie 
states on their side have shrunk from the extent of interference in their affairs 
conceded to the elected majority in the Central Legislature. The great Moslem 
community refuses to entrust its fate to the control of peimanent Hindu majority. 

‘These aie none of them trivial or factitious objections. They are all sincere- 
ly held and deeply felt. Each of these major elements in India’s national life— 
the Congress, the Moslems, the princes, not to speak of the representatives of ele- 
ments and parties within the Hindu community but opposed to the Congress —has 
a case of righteousness of which it is convinced. Nothing is more remote from 
truth than the suggestion that the British Government has deliberately magnified 
or even encouraged these differences as an excuse for delaying constitutional progress, 
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On the con tray it is precisly the prospect of constitutional progress that has 
intensified these differences by raising a question which lay dormant under 
autocratic control. 

On the other hand it would be equally wrong if the British Government 
ignored them and forgetting the responsibilities which the course of history has 
imposed upon it in India, light-heartedly accepted some constitutional solution 
which would inevitably be rejected by large and important elements in Indians 
national life and only lead to confusion and chaos. 

Differences Reae But Not Unbridgable 

‘The fact is that India’s internal structure is complex and difficult and no 
plausible formula but only patience and genuine willingness to compromise can 
find a solution. The diDTorences are real but I refuse to regard them as unbridgable. 
Fortunately there is a real underlying agreement as to the goal at which we are 
all aiming. We all wish to see India fiecly conducting her own affairs at peace 
within herself and with the world outside. I believe the agreed goal can best be 
achieved within the free and equal partnership of the Biitish Common wealth. There 
are some in India who would wish to see that partnership dissolved, at least in 
theory, for none of them would be willing to dispense with it in practice in our 
day or are prepared to suggest a better alternative. In any case the ground for 
agreed advance is there. 

India’s Future Constitution 

‘It is in the light of that situation that his Majesty’s Government has made 
it clear in the statement issued by the Viceroy on Aug. 8 that subject to fulfilment 
of the obligations which Great Biitain’s long connection with India has imposed 
on her, it is our wish to see the framework of India's future constitution devised 
by Indians for themselves in accoi dance with Indian conceptions of social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life and through the instrumentality 
of a body representative of the principal elements in India’s national life. 

Open to Ee-Examination 

‘The Act of 1935 was still in essentials the work of the British Government 
and Parliament and was based on the existing structure of Indian Government and 
inspired by Biitish ideas. The main permanent framewoik of the future constitution 
of India as a Dominion is now, “a matter for the Indians to settle for themselves. 
The whole constitutional field, the relations of the various i^arts and elements in 
India to the whole, the methods of election and representation, all these matters 
arc open to rc-cxaminatioii. Only, as in the case of every Dominion or for that 
matter of any federation in the past, there must be that measure of agreement. Of 
consent— and necessarily, therefore, of compromise— between the main constituent 
elements that have in the future to live and work together, which is a preliminary 
condition of free self-government.” 

Preliminary Investigation 

‘In this matter the British Government have now made clear one essential 
of the implications of India’s future status while imposing upon Indians one of 
the first responsibilities of that status. It is obvious that a change so far-reaching 
both in structure and in the very basis of authority of India’s Government, cannot 
take place at a moment when the whole of the Commonwealth is in the throes 
of a struggle for its existence. But that need not of itself involve any delay. If 
the actual body which is decisively to resolve these issues cannot meet until 
immediately after the war, there is bound to be immense amount of preliminary 
investigation, discussion and negotiation which must precede any ^agreed conclusion 
and which is bound to take time. There is no reason why this work should wait 
for the end of the war. 

Expansion of Viceroy’s Council 

‘The more completely and thoroughly it is done now ^ on informal lines, the 
more speedily can everything be settled after the war is over and the earlier the 
date at which India’s new constitution can enter into effect. Meanwhile, the 
Viceroy has offered to expand his own Exeeutiye Council in order to take into it 
leading men of all parties and elements in British India as well as to set up an 
all-India War Advisory Council on which the Indian States as well as other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole will be represented. The new 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive will be heads of great departments of state. 
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Their individual responsibility and collective influence will bo somcthiii^^ very real 
and fai-reachiiiK and no {greater nuatake can be made ))y anyone here or in 
India than underestimating the present importaiico or fiituro significance of 
this offer. 


Executive Responsible to Govebnor-Geneual 

‘It is true that under the existing constitution the enlarged Exocnlivo will 
still be responsible to the Governor-General and cannot in the strict constitutional 
sense bo responsible to the Legislature, Any other course would not only mean 
complete change of the whole basis of Government during the war, but change 
to a new basis as to which the fundamental prerequisite of agreemont is still 
wholly lacking. The Congress recently Biiggcstcd in an offer which it has since 
withdrawn that it would join in a ‘national Government’ at the centre which 
should command the confidence of the elected memheis of the present Legislature, 
But that at once raised all those issues upon which an agrcoiuenl has yet to 
bo sought, 

‘For there can bo no agreement on a Government responsible to and subject 
to the moods of a Logislatiiro until there is an agreement, which there is not 
today upon the composition and nature of that Logisliturc, Lord LinliUigow’s 
offer avoids these cliflicuUics. It is no bar to a harmonious cooperation between the 
Executive and the LegiBlatiirc. It is no bar to fruilfnl cooperation between members 
of the Executive among themselves. But it commits nobody to an irrevocable 
position. It enables all to work together for the immediate issue of winning the 
war without prejudice to their iiosiiion and claims when the fundamental issue of 
the future constitution have to bo raised. 

Regret at Rejection of Viceroy’s Offer 

‘I regret, sincerely, that leaders of the Congress have rejected the Viceroy’s 
offer and arc not prepared to take before India and the world the groat practi<‘al 
opportunity of exorcising real responsibility and contributing diicvtly both to 
India’s immediate effort in the war and to her constitutional ailvanccment. ’riicy 
have chosen instead to follow Mr, Gandhi^s advice to concentrate on a policy of 
uon-cooperation based on the principle of non-violence, in other words of refusal 
to take part in the war or in any form of foioo as such, I fully rot!Ogni/,o tho 
sincerity of Mr. Gandhi's pacifist convictions. T’ho practical (luestion is how lie 
is to reconcile his demand on his own behalf and on behalf of the Congrims for 
freedom to voice those convictions with his own statement, which I sincerely 
welcome, that he docs not wish to embarrass the Government in its conduct 
of the war. 


Forthcoming Viceroy -Gandhi Interview 

‘That is an issue which he is to discuss with Lord Linlithgow in the next 
few days and it is naturally one which I do not wish to prejudge. One can only 
hope that the outcome of the discussions may be an agreement consistent both 
with Mr, Gandhi's conscientious objections to war in general and with tho 
Viceroy’s no less conscientious convictions and duty to allow nothing to staml in 
the way of India’s whole-hearted effort to play her part in the struggle which 
concerns her present welfare and secuiity and all ideals which her peoples 
hold dear. 


WnAT OF the Future 

“So much for the present situation. As for the future, it is for tho Indians 
themselves to consider how and by what new exepedient or by what compromises 
they can anive at a solution of their own problems. They can count, at every 
stage, upon the willing cooperation of the Government to help in expediting pro- 
gress, 

‘Meanwhile, I do not belive that Indian differences in the political field will 
be allowed to obscure the genuine desire of India as a whole to make her w'orthy 
contribution to the victory of a cause which is India’s cause as much as it is our 
own. And I sincerely hope, to quote the closing words of Lord Linlithgow’s recent 
statement, “that in this process new bonds of union and understanding will emerge 
and thus pave the way towards the attainment by India of that free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and accep- 
t^ jgqal of the imperial Oro.^n and the British Parliament”. 



India’s Part in War Effort 

Secretary of State’s Statement 
House of Commons — London — 20th, November 1 940 


Speaking in the House of Commons on the 20th* November 1940, Mr. L, S. 
Amen/ said : — 

For months now our attention has inevitably been absorbed in the contest 
around and above us and in the immediate problems which it has created. Here 
and nowhere else the first decisive issue of the war has been fought and won, But 
if this battle of Biitain has closed a chapter it has certainly not closed the story. 
The actual menace of invasion is still there in the background. We certainly 
cannot afford to disregard it. At the same time, it is becomrng increasingly clear 
that our enemies, foiled in their hope of destroying us by an early fatal blow at the 
heart, mean to strike directly at every vital artery which they can reach. The 
battle of Britain is leading up to a battle of the Empire. It is leading up to it in 
more than one sense. 

For, it is not only on and over fields and seas remote from here that the 
fate of the world will yet be decided, but it is only by resources and resolution of 
a united empire that the ultimate victory can be assured. That is why my Et. hon. 
friend, Lord Winter ton, has done well to ask that we should now devote a day to 
a discussion of that part, at any rate, of the Empire’s effort for which this House 
is in the last resort responsible, and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
telling the House something of the contribution which India and Burma have made 
and are preparing to make to our common cause. 

A War OF Machines 

Before doing so 1 hope I may be pardoned if I draw the attention of the 
House to one feature of the situation which has governed and conditioned our 
effort, here and even more in the countries of the Empire. The war of to-day is 
essentially a war of machines. The increasingly complex equipment of a modern 
army cannot be improvised in haste. 

Even in the most highly industrialized countries months and even years are 
required to set up plants with which that equipment can be made. We know what 
we are suffering here for our well-intentioned unwillingness to realize the greatness 
of the danger which threatened our freedom and that of the world. If we here 
are still struggling to make good our deficiencies, our other partners in the Empire 
have even more lee-way to make up, because their preparation began even later 
and because the equipment of their forces has of necessity been postponed to more 
urgent demands here where we have had to meet the enemy’s fiist onset* 

India’s Part in Last War 

India played a great part in the last war. Her first divisions brought an 
invaluable reinforcement to our thin and war-spent fiont line in France in the 
winter months of 1914. (Cheers.) Indian troops bore the whole brunt of the Mesopo- 
tamian campaign. Her cavalry played a conspicuous pait in Lord Allenby’s gieat 
cavalry sweep and her infantry exploited it by their amazing march from Jaffa to 

Alexandreatta, In all she put over a million and a half trained men into the 

field. She can do so again, if so many are needed, if once the equipment is there. 
There is no scarcity of willing recruits. Some 25,000, indeed, of those who have 
offered themselves have had to bo temporarily relegated. The other day an 

announcement of 300 vacancies in the Indian Air Force Reserve brought 

in 18,000 applications. Let me in passing emphasize the pointy that India’s 
fighting forces are all composed of volunteers. There is in force 
a limited measure of compulsion for Europeans in India and for Indian technical 
munition workers — in each cases not for lack of volunteers, but for the sake of 
fairness and more efficient organization. But the men who are fighting for India 
are men who have joined of their own free will. There is no shortage of them 
either in numbers or in quality. But for the moment equipment governs everything 
and it is upon the equipment situation that the expansion of India’s war effort 
has depended and will continue to depend* 

49 
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I shall come back in a moment to what has been accompli shod and what we 
look forward to accomplishing in that direction. Meanwhile, 1 hIiouIcI like to draw 
the attention of the House to what India has already achieved or is in the process 
of achieving in regard to the actual expansion of her lighting forces. 

Army in India 

The army in India consists in peace time ot 160,000 men of the Indian army 
and of some 50,000 British troops. I'ho Indian army is being rapidly expanded, as 
a first step, to a force of something like 500,000 men of all aims, trained, equipped 
and mechanised on a modern scale. As a first step, over 300,000 recruit have 
already been taken on of whom a largo proportion arc by now fully trained. Not 
the least of the problems of such an expansion is the provision of odiccrs and of 
training facilities. New ofliccr cadet units both for Indian and for British cadets 
have been established. There has been a continuous multiplication of schools for 
advance training in all branches of military knowledge and in the use of new 
weapons. Mechanical transport of the Indian army has been brought up from 
5,000 to 32,000 vehicles, a figure which will be doubted next year. Every credit 
is due to Str Robert C assets, the Commander in -Chief, and to bis stafT, as well 
as to Viceroy and members of his Council, more directly concerned, Sir 
Ramaswamy Mudahar and Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, for laying down 
and getting under way the ditlicuU initial stages of an expansion whose full results 
will only be seen as the war continue. 

Of this force, India’s first army, some GO, 000 are already serving overseas. 
From the very beginning India has reinforced and is continuing to reinforce our 
garrisons in Malaya and Aden and our army in the Middle East, qiic Indian 
transport contingent which showed such admirable steadiness and discipline in 
Franco is now playing an active part in the defence of this island. Indian troops 
won well-deser^'cd praise for their gallantry in Bomalilaud and have recently 
played a leading part in the operations at Gallabat. Both in the Middle and Far 
East those Indian troops are very directly contributing to India’s defence. They 
are seeming her bastions both west and east. Meanwhile, there is no neglect of 
the ever-present problem of India’s own immediate frontier (lofcnce, and as fast as 
formations are sent overseas new formations are raised to replace them* 

Indian State Forces 

No statement about the Indian army would bo complete without a reforenco 
either to the military forces of Indian States or to those of the king(lom of Nopal 
The importance to India of being able to draw freely for recruits upon the 
splendid military material of Nopal’s Gurkha fighting men needs no stress. All I 
need say is that we can rely with confidence on the help that our old and loyal 
ally can afford in that direction. As for the ruling princes of India, they have 
their own great martial tiadition and a long record of loyalty to the Imperial 
Crown. Not only their forces, but they themselves played worthy part in the last 
war. I remember so well the meeting at our corps headquarters at Mcrville in 
November, 1914, between Lord Roberts and that splendid old warrior and comrade, 
in-armsofhis, of Jodhpur. ‘Well, old friend, what havr you 

come to do here V asked the great little Field-Marshal. ‘To die, I hope for mv 
King,’ was the simple reply, and if he failed to achieve that object it was not for 
want of trying. In the present war the forces of Indian fcStates are being steadily 
enlarged and brought to a higher state of efficiency. Some 36 units are servinL^ 
with his Majesty’s forces in British India and that fine body, the Bikaner Gamiq 
Corps, is already in the Middle East. Euler after ruler has placed his personal 
service and xesources of his State unicservedly at the disposal of tho^ Kirnr- 
Emperor. (Cheers.) ^ 

Indian Air Force 

The Indian Air Force was started on a small scale in 1932 after the first 
batch of Indian cadets had been trained at Cranwell. Schemes for expansion 
were put into force immediately on the outbreak of the war and the existing 
training facilities greatly enlarged. There is great enthusiasm for the air service 
in India, and young Indians, with their quick minds and sensitive hands take 
naturally to flying. Not a few Indian pilots are already serving in the Eoyal Air 
Force and a batch of keen Indian pilots arrived here only the other day to com- 
plete their training. Nothing, indeed, except the imperious limitation imposed by 
the more urgent demand for machines here and in the Middle East stands in to 
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way of a far greater response to India’s eagerness to develop an air force com- 
parable to her aimy* That same inevitable limitation has hitherto prevented 
immediate realisation of India’s widespread demand for the starting of an aircraft 
industry of her own. 


Boyal Indian Navy 

Last, but not least, comes the Eoyal Indian Navy, the lineal descendant of an 
Indian naval seivice which began as the East India Company’s marine as far back 
as 1612. Reorganised on a small scale in 1934 it, with its anxiliaiy services, has 
been more than tiebled since the outbreak of the war and is being steadily increased 
by new vessels in constiuction in India, in Australia and in this country. 
Indefatigably occupied with the task of escorting convoys and keeping India’s ports 
and coasts clear of enemy mines and submaiines, the Eoyal Indian Navy is 
worthily maintaining the high tiaditions of its past. The sinking of the Tathan’ 
last June by enemy action afforded an occasion for a display of exemplaiy coolness 
and discipline on the part of all concerned under peculiaily trying conditions. 
It is some evidence of the efficiency of its woik in co-operation with the Eoyal 
Navy that since the outbreak of the war a continuous stieam of tioops and mili- 
tary supply ships have sailed without a single casualty from Indian ports to 
the Middle East (cheers) and that the Eed Sea is being kept open for pilgrim 
traffic to Moslem holy places. 

A woid, too, is due while I am on the subject of sea, to the faithful and 
efficient service of India’s merchant marines, the lascars who form so important a 
part of the crews of so many of our great shipping lines. 

Supply and Equipment 

Ma^ I now revert to what I made clear at the outset is the dominant factor 
in the whole situation, the factor of supply and equipment ? In this lespect India, 
like the Dominions, is far moie advanced than she was in 1914. She has always 
been a great producer of foodstuffs and law mateiials, and her resources in this 
respect, too, have been greatly developed. But she is also today one of the woild’s 
great industiial countiics. She has highly developed textile industries in cotton, 
in jute and in wool. She has an iion and steel industry developing rapidly both 
in Its volume, which now amounts to 2,250,000 tons a year, and in the range of 
its products. 

At the piesent moment, over and above supplying the Middle East, Iraq, 
and East Africa with steel, she is sending substantial quantities of pig iron 
to this countiy. The lailway works and many of her civil engineer- 
ing establishments are on a great scale and equipped on modern 
lines. She has considerable resouices of hydro-electric power. 
Her Government ordnance and munition woiks had also developed in many 
directions before the outbieak of the war, and have been utilised to the full and 
gieatly expanded since. India already makes her own rifles, machineguns, field 
artillery up to six-inch guns, and six inch howitzers, piopellants and ammunition 
of all sorts, as well as saddlery, boots, tents, blankets, uniforms and miscellaneous 
equipment of all sorts. Of some 40,000 items which go to the equij^ment of a 
modern army she already supplies more than one half. She is beginning the 
manufacture of armoured plate and expects to aimonr aimouied vehicles next year. 

Lord Winterton (Cons.); Can Mr. Ameiy say whether in the near or 
immediate future it will be possible for India to manufacture tanks ? 

Mr. Amerij : That is one of the matters which is being closely considered by 
the Delhi conference and will be discussed with the Ministry of Supply, 

Mr. J. C. Wedgwood (Ind .) : Is there any manufacture in India at present 
of internal combustion machines ? 

Mr, Amei'y : I think not. ^ 

In respect of something like 90 per cent of military supplies India will soon 
be self-sufficient so far as the requirements of her own forces are concerned. Over 
a very large range of suppliers, indeed, she can furnish for more than her own 
requirements. To quote only a few instances ; she has sent overseas 180000.000 
rounds of small arms ammunition and 400,000 rounds of gun ammunition, 
1,000,000,000 sandbags, 1,000,000 pair of boots, and 30000 tents. Broadly speaking, 
she is aiming, in cooperation with the Dominions and Colonies east and south of 
of Suez, at a meeting, in respect of a very wide and steadily increasing range of 
the whole field of military equipment, all the needs of our armies in the Middle 
and Far East to whatever number of divisions they may be raised. 
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Even so there is still abundant room for the further expansion of India’s 
war effort She still has j>reat leacrves of industiial capacity which could be 
harnessed to war purposes, if they could be matched up with a certain modicum of 
imported materials and with certain types of machine tools and organised on lines 
which we have woiked out here. 

Sir a. Rooer’r Mission 

In order to afford India the benefit of our latest expoiioncc in this direction 
as well as to furnish the Ministry of Supply here with a revised i^icturc of India’s 
potentialities and of the help rccpiircd to conveit them into actuahties, the then 
Minister of Supply sent out some tbiee months ago, at my suggcHiion, a strong 
technical mission under the leadership of Sir Alexander Boge7 , J believe that with 
Sir Alexander Roger’s drive and vision, and with the eager coopeiation both of the 
Government and of private indiistiy in India, the mission will bo able to initiate a 
substantial advance, both in volume and in lange of ])rodnction, the fruits of which 
will become increasingly apparent as the war continues^ 'J'lie mere reorganisation of 
plant will not produce results without trained workers. I have already referred to 
the fact that a limited measure of compulsory service has been introduced by the 
Government of India in order to enable skilled technical w^orkers to bo transierred 
to where their work will be most valuable. This is being done through the Indian 
national service labour tiibiiuals in the interests of fairness as well as elliciency 
and with appropriate guarantees for the security of the workei’s original omi^loy" 
ment after the war. In India itself airangements for training additional skilled 
workers are being taken in hand on a large scale and it is hoi)ed, by the use of 
technical colleges and institutions as well as with the help of piivale industy to 
train an additional 10,000 men in the next few months. Meanwhile, my lU. lion, 
friend, the Minister of Labour, and myself have been concerting arrangements 
both for the despatch to India of an additional supply of competent instiuctors 
and for bringing of young Indian workers over here where, working side by side 
with British woikers, they may learn not only our most up to date methoda hut 
some thing of the spirit of British industiial organisation as displayed in its coo- 
peration with war effort. 

In reply to a question as to whether in the jute industry trade union standards 
are encouraged, Mr. Amery said : Within the limits of Indian conditions, winch 
of course, are very different from hero, the Government of India is very svmnathe- 
tic to trade union organisation. ^ * 

Mr. Gordon MaeDo7iald (Loboiit) ; Do I understand here is an element of 
industrial consciiption applied in India to get these trainees ? 

Mr. ; Yes I explained when introducing a Bill some months ago 

that it was not from lack of volunteers but to secure fairness in the aiskibution 
of work and that fairness is specially safeguarded by labour tribunals 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) : Do I understand the Minister to say that a certain 
number of Indian woikers will be brought here ? 

Mr. Amery : Yes. 

employed side by side with British workers at 

trade union rates / 

• , T^at is a matter to be worked out. They will work side bv 

Bide with British colleagues, but the fact is that they are trainees; I do not think 
of*Labour'^*''^ °° details of a matter which is being worked out with the Minister 

Mr. Sorensen : Has the Trade Union Congress been fnllv 
the matter ? ^ 

Mr. Amery ; I imagine the Minister of Labour is quite capable 
that aspect of the question, (Cries of ‘hear, hear’.) * 

India’s Moeal Sympatiii 

So much for the material aspect of India’s share in the common effort atcainst 
the common enemy. What of the moral and spiritual side ? Where does India 
stand in the straggle against forces of tyranny and oppression ? Where are'^ her 
sympa^ies and on which side are her interests identified ? I shall be dealing 
later this afternoon with a statement which has just been made by the Viceroy 
Legislature and which is now ayailable as a "White Paper, as^ mil as 
with the political issues raised by the attitude of the Congress. But * on the mafn 
issue, at any rate, there is certainly no divergence amonVleaders of IiXaS 
opinion, whatever other difierences there may be between ns or between themselves. 


consulted in 
of watching 
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They know that defeat of the Biitish Empiie and victory of the dictatorships 
would leave India defenceless against inevitable aggression from every quarter by 
land, by sea or by air. They know more. They know it would mean the end 
of all their cherished hopes of constitutional progress within India, and in Indians 
relation to the outside world. For them, as for us, a Nazi victory would be a 
death blow to all they caie for in the world of politics. 

One form in which that sympathy has been expressed has been in the 
contributions which have poured in spontaneously from Indians in every walk of 
life, from ruling princes to working men, some giving lakhs of rupees, some only 
a few annas, both to the Viceroy's general war purposes fund and to every fund 
raised in this country for purposes connected with the war. 

Of the sums given for specific purposes, about £1,500,000, including £290,000 
from Hyderabad alone, have been given for the purchase of aircraft. But large 
amounts have also been contributed to King George’s fund for sailors, to St, 
Dunstan’s Institute for those blinded in war, to the Red Cross, for ambulances, 
for the evacuation of children, and, more recently, to Lord Mayor’s fund for the 
victims of the air attack here and to the cause of Greece. Many of the letters 
accompanying small sums involving real sacrifices for their donois give simple but 
poignant expression to the senders’ devotion to the common cause. 

Burma Defence Forces 

From India let me turn for a moment to the subject of Burma. When the 
war broke out Burma had been in existence as a separate entity for only about 
two and a half years. Her defence forces at that time consisted of two British 
regular infantry battalions and four battalions of the Burma rifles as well as six 
battalions of the Burma Frontier Force. Since the outbreak of war these forces 
have been very largely increased. A number of other technical units, sappers and 
miners, signals, transport, anti-aircraft, machine-gun units, etc., have been added 
since the outbreak of the war. Compulsory service has been introduced for 
Europeans, both for military purposes ana for the general war effort. 

The reserve of officers has been greatly expanded and arrangements have been 
completed for the initiation of an officer cadet training unit in which both European 
and Burman volunteers will be trained side by side. Here again, as in the case 
of India, while every effort is being made to modernise the equipment of forces 
in Burma, much depends upon the supplies which can be secured from the United 
Kingdom or from India. 

Before the war, Burma had no naval or air forces of her own. Immediately 
on the outbreak of the war, however, three local vessels were taken over for mine- 
sweeping duties and a Burma Royal naval volunteer reserve created. Several naval 
patrol craft for minesweeping are now in the process of completion, and the 
Government of Burma have arranged in consultation with the Admiralty for the 
building for the Royal navy of some minesweepers and anti-submarine vessels. So 
far as air force is concerned a Burma auxiliary air unit open to both Burmans 
and Europeans in Burma has been started, but is as yet, only at the initial 
training stage. 


Burma’s Productive Capacity 

Burma’s main productive capacity is, of course, in the direction of raw 
materials. She is a great producer of oil as well as ot valuable minerals like lead, 
zinc and wolfram, and of timber and foodstuffs. Her manufacturing capacity, 
on the other hand, is limited, but her possibilities of munitions pruduction will 
no doubt be fully considered by the Delhi conference of which I shall have a word 
to say in a moment. 

Meanwhile, Burma, like India, has shown her moral support of the common 
cause by the readiness with which contributions of every kind have poured into 
the war fund. A Burma fighter squadron of the K. A. F, has been piovided by 
these funds, which in all, up to date, have amounted to over £ 210,000. It is inter- 
esting to note that £C0,000 of this have come from the Shan states, partly from 
their federal fund and partly from individual chiefs, and that, within this capacity, 
tribal chiefs from remote hill districts and municipalities in upper and lower 
Burma have freely offered their contributions of gifts or interest free loans. 

In February and again in June, the Legislature and the Council of Ministers 
have made plain their vmolehearted support of the British Government in its stand 
against the forces of aggression and its struggle for freedom of small nations. 

So far I have spoken of India and Burma as self-contained units. But they 
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do rot stand alone. They stand geographical ly at the contro of that gioater half 
of the British Empire— greaici in area and far greater in population— which from 
the Cape to New Zealand, lies in a vast somiciiclo round the sonihern ocean. 
Strategically they form the direct first reseve not only against an immediate threat 
to our position in the Middle East but against any possible threat to our position 
in the Far East. 

Between that eastern and Bouthern half of Empire and this eonntiy, the nor- 
mal highway passes through the Mcditeirancan and the Suez Canal. At the mo- 
ment that I took office the Tlalian threat to that vital link was alieady obxious— 
the doubling of tliat menace by the defection of France followed only a few weeks 
later. It was cleai to me from the outset that in a laigc mcasnie the defence of 
the Empire east and south of Suez as \^cll as of the middle eastern front itself 
would have to lest upon its own resonrees. It was equally clear that those 
resources, in man-power, in industry, in raw matcuals, were immense if they 
could be effectively combined and matched with each other. 

Delhi Conference 

I naturally lost no lime in communicating my views to the Viceroy, who 
throughout has shown the keenest interest in all questions affecting India’s war 
effort, i need not tell the Bouse how glad 1 am in that connection that Lord 
Linlithgow has consented, at no small personal inconvenience, to carry on the 
good work he is doing for an additional year. Promptly con vet ting a general 
conception into a concrete working ])lan, Jjord Linlithgow coiU‘cived the idea of 
inviting all the Govern ments concerned to send to a conference at Delhi 
representatives of their departments of military supply and equipment. The 
Viceroy’s initiative met at once with an eager response, and for ncaily 
three weeks now representatives of the Govern ments of Australia, New Zealaiul, 
the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, East Afiican colonics, Palestine. Burma and 
Malaya have been conferring with Bir Alexander Roger’s mission. Their immediate 
object is simple, if important. It is to sec how in cooiicration they can contribute, 
for their own defence and for the common cause, the very maximum of those 
elements of supply and equipment upon whudi the expansion of the ICmpirc’s 
armies must depend. In this respect they are, if I may quote from the Prime 
Minister’s inspiring message to the eonfcienco, engaged in calling into being a 

new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old. It may well bo 

that Delhi is laying the foundation of that army of the Empire whose Ilrst contin- 
gents are defending the Middle East today, but which is dostined in its nltimaio 
plentiiude of power to march in the van of a liberated Europe. 

This aspect of the Delhi conference, important as it is, is not the only one. 
It is of the very essence of our conception of the British Commonwealth to-day 
that it is not of the nature of a solar system with a central sun and the satelliio 
planets revolving round it, but of a partnership of free and equal nations girdling 
the globe. 

Its activities, the spirit of unity which binds it together, do not reside in any 
one part or depend upon any central member of the Commonwealth where such 
action can best further the causes to which wo are all dedicated. From India’s 

point of view too this is a most significant gathering. It is a conference of the 

Empire held in India, under the presidency of an Indian member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan. That is a fact which is both a practical 
recognition of India’s growing status in the Commonwealth, as well as a contribu- 
tion between India and her British neighbouis in the southern hemisphere, l^ast, 
but not least, its outcome is destinea to be that growth in India’s ability to 
provide her own defence, and that enrichment of her pioductive power, which are 
the real sources of a true independence, and which will do more than anything 
else to strengthen her claim to that full and equal partnership for mutual security 
and mutual welfare to which we in this House wish to see her attain. 

India’s War Effort 

Earl Winterton said that nobody could have listened without emotion to the 
recital of facts and figures covering gifts for war causes, offers of service from 
400,000,000 people of India and Burma, the Colonial Empire and the Crown 
Colonies. Giving an instance, he said : Tn Bengal there are formed war purposes 
committees in every town and village. Similarly, former enemies on the north-west 
frontier are coming forward to join us. If we develop the resources of these 
viist Imperial areas in two or three years we shall not suffer by comparison of 
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man power and material with the United States and Russia. If we lose the war 
the fate of India, Burma and the colonies is certain. All except the West Indies 
which the United States would protect would come under one or the other of the 

totalitaiian Powers and become slave states. We have on our side a quarter of 

the worlds surface and a fifth of the world’s population,’ The minimum require- 
ments weie a field aimy of thiee million persons of British descent including 
a million and a half in India and Burma. The war was going to be fought out 
on land and the empire needed oveiwhelming supeiioiity of man power, 

Mr. Amery as Viceroy 

Mr. Gordon Macdonald (Lab.) appealed to Mr. Amery to drop the idea that 
the Congress was taking advantage of the piesent emergency to force on the 
British something in which they did not believe. He could not understand why 
the White Paper was issued. He wished the Viceioy had consulted Congress leaders 
before exercising his prerogative and wished also that Lord Linlithgow had not 
been asked to seive a further teim and Mr. Ameiy had gone out as Viceroy. 

He was satisfied that India would make a handsome contiibutioii if the Biitish 

showed sympathy with her aspiiations and granted Dominion Satus. 

Mr. Graham White (Lib.) said that a situation had aiisen in India which was 
an offence against sound and good government. The Government statement must 
not be legarded as the last woid. Haying made every allowance, it was a funda- 
mental mistake to declare that India was at war without preliminary discussions. 
The idea of comidete independence could not be entertained during a world 
conflagration nor could the Moslem League domand for the teriitorial partition of 
the coiintiy. But he was anxious that steps should be taken to bring these elements 
together. If Mr. Amery would go to India, it would be with the goodwill of 
eveiybody and the house. 

‘Savage Sentence’ on Mr. Nehru 

Mr. C. G. Ammon (Lab.) wished that Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues would 
accept the Viceroy’s offer in good faith and goodwill. On the Viceioy’s Council 
leaders of opinion might find a large measure of agicement. Within Dominion 
Status India would find the fullest scope for freedom. A gieat deal of harm had 
been done by the savage sentence on Mr. Nehru. A thing like that was worse 
than wicked, it was stupid. 

India, Economic Leader of the East 

Mr. Robert A. Carry (Cons.) said that with India with them it was possible 
that Britain would win the war decisively and India’s contribution may in many 
respects have to succeed their own. Economic leadership in the East belonged to 
India and not to Japan. ‘We have got to use this war to guarantee India that 
leadeiship. We have got to support India in all she does in the economic sense. 
One of the tiagedies of India is that we often hear what the politician wants to 
do but never what the businessmen of Bombay, Galcutla and Madras or agiiciiliiiial 
and forestry experts in the provinces are doing to tiy to impiove the assets of 
their country.’ 

India’s Future 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Amery leferred to the Viceroy’s speech to the 
Indian Central Legislature and said that it lepresented the very most which with a 
sincere desire to hasten forward India’s constitutional development was practicable, 
consistent with the actual circumstances, external and internal of the Indian 
situation. Let me differentiate between those two aspects, the external aspect of the 
relationship of India to British control in the past and the measure in which that 
can be released, and the internal relationships of the elements in India’s own 
national life. Take the first of those two aspects. So far as the future of India’s 
constitution is concerned we have declared our willingness that^ the framing^ of 
India’s future constitutional life should be primarily the responsibility of the Indians 
themselves, and so far as our own control is concerned, it ^ shall only be limited 
by due provision being made for those historical responsibilities which our long 
connection with India imposes. The most important of^ those responsibilities 
is the responsibility for defence and consequently for foreign policy. I ^ do not 
believe there is any Indian who docs not know perfectly that even if the indepen- 
dence of India were declared tomorrow India would still have for a consider- 
able period of years to make use of the British fiamewoik in the Indian army, 
of tke British troops now in India and the main body of the British Air Force, 
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while the Indian Air Force grows, and also of the British Navy. Is it conceivable 
that this House would be prepared to put these forces in India at Indians disposal 
without assuring itself of some guarantees as to the use to bo made of these forces 
both in India’s external relations and in her internal administration ? That at 
any rate is the limitation which does not result from our reluctance to concede 
more power but is inherent in the situation and can only be modified as India 
is, as I hope she will rapidly be, in a position to defend herself. 

Offer still open to Indians 

Let me turn to the more immediate object. Docs anyone suggest really that 
as a practical measure in the middle of a groat struggle for existence the whole 
basis of administrative and legislative power in India should bo changed over and 
that the administration of India’s war eftort should bo placed entirely and un- 
reservedly in the hands of an entirely new executive responsible to the legislaluro 
elected for a veiy different purpose and under very dilferent conditions ? On 
the other hand, what is it we have oflercd ? What is the ofTer which is still 
open to leaders of political opinion in India ? It is that they should come to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council nob as mere advisers but as ministers responsible for 
the great departments of State, and to come into that Council in such numbeis 
as to constitute a substantial majority over the European members of the Viceroy’s 
Council. 

Surely, a body of that sort, even though its primary responsibility is to the 
Viceroy and not to Parliament, is the body which must carry great weight with 
all sections of Indian opinion, the Viceroy and with this House, a body of that 
sort woiking unitedly together for carrying on of India’s war effort would be 
dealing with great issues. 

More than that, a step of that magnitude once taken remains. Once the 
principle is established that the Viceroy’s Oouncil must consist of the majority of 
Indian members that principle naturally remains. I legret deeply from the point 
of view of the relations between the British Government of India and the future 
government of India which will be established, that the Congress should have 
rejected so great an opportunity of real power and lesponsibility. There remains 
the no less important and far more difficult problem of the relationship of the 
various elements in India. The future constitution of India must emerge from 
agreement between the main elements in India’s national life. 

Congress Attitude Examined 

Mr. Amery continued : I would again point out that to attempt to sot up 
at this moment an Executive Council composed of ministers responsible to anyone 
else but the Viceioy would at once raise all those constitutional pioblcras which 
are yet unsettled. I must remind the House that the resolution passed at Delhi 
on July 7, for’ which Congiess representatives were responsible, not only asked 
for an unequivocal declaration of complete independence for India, but as an 
immediate step for a provisional national government at the centre which should 
be such as would command the confidence of all elected elements in the Central 
Legislature and in closest co-operation with the responsible Governments in the 
provinces. To be perfectly frank, that means a ministry in fact under tho control 
of the same Congress executive that called out the Ministers to go fiom the adminis- 
tration of the provinces which they would have been quite content to go on 
administering to this day. 

No Moslem leader would have been prepared to serve under such conditions. 
Therefore, the only solution at the moment, until we have got nearer to agreement 
on principles, is one in which as individuals, political leadeis would join the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council uucomraitted as regards the future constitution of 
India and without prejudice. 

Those pioposals were rejected out of hand by tho Congress. The attitude 
of the Congress in this matter is one of ‘all or nothing’. It means not merely 
unqualified recognition of India’s independence of India governed by the Congress 
on Congress lines. To accept that position or even to move towards it wouhl at 
once create infinite trouble in India and would go far towards threatening all hopes 
of bringing about a self-governing India united in some measure at any rate within 
itself. Other elements in India have acce})ted and welcomed our general proposals 
as to the future shaping of India’s constitution. Even as regards the more imme- 
diate policy of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council it was not rejected 
by any of them in principle but only broke down on detail. In the case of the 
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Moslem Leap;ue they broke down because they asked for more places on the 
Executive Council than the Viceioy was prepared to concede and because guarantees 
demanded against the Congress changing its mind and coming into the Executive 
Council later without the League’s approval also in his view went too fai. In the 
case of the Mahasablia, an oithodox Hindu organisation, they too put their 
claims too high as a rejoinder to the Moslem demand, although I believe they 
were prepared to modify them aftei wards. 

At any rate these proposals, apart from the intransigient attitude of the 
Congress, have made a real substantial difference to the general outlook in India. 
At the same time in view not only of the Congress objection but of the hesitant 
attitude of other parties the Viccioy was put into a position of no little difJiculty. 
It was, of course, always possible tor liim to fill up an enlarged executive somehow 
with individuals of high character and ability. But that would not have carried 
out our clear desire to associate political Icadeis of India more directly with the 
Ooveinment of India during the war. 

Tt would have closed the door for a considerable lime to come and the Viceroy’s 
desire is to leave the door open. Consequently, ho came vciy reluctantly to the 
decision of the Executive Council and the formation of a war advisory council for 
the time lieing. After all the Viceioy’s object can be attained as soon as sufficient 
repusentati\c demon ts show their readiness to come in. Meanwhile, our wider 
declaration as to the future still stands. Thcie is nothing today to prevent 
serious-minded and responsible leaders of the Indian nation coming together and 
beginning to think out among themselves the great problems of India’s constitution. 

Mi\ Gordon Mavdonald. -Provided they are not in jail, 

Mr. A men/ --Vhixi depends upon their aclion but even there they will have 
plenty of omHn-tunities for coircspoiulenco and study. At the end of the war 
they could bring forvvaid a constructive thought-out plan upon which Indian 
public opinion could work, which could then be converted into actuality with the 
minimum delay. 

GandiiPs Pacifism and War Effort 


Any such effort we arc only glad to welcome and promote but it is in the 
main a matter for the Indians themselves. 

Perhaps I may now return to the action of the Congress. That body under 
^fr. Gandht's leadership has decided to express its dissatisfaction by a campaign of 
defiance of law by instalment, i want to bo quite sure that this is not a campaign 
merely to preach the doctrine of pacifism. The Viceioy was willing to concede 
to Afr. Gandhi and his followers the same rights of cxi)rcssing conscientious opinion 
about the war in general as wo eoncc<le in this country. That, however, is not, 
apart from the attitude of Mr. Oamlhi himself, the attitude of his colleagues. 
What they have demanded is the right to urge Indians not to recruit, not to work 
in munitions factories or to contribute voluntary contributions to the war com- 
mittees which, as the noble Lortl opposite said, have been established in almost 
every village in India. That is a campaign which here or in any other country 
no uovernment could entertain in time of war. It was launched by an earnest 
and philanUiroTric follower of Mr. Qandht, Vinoha Bhavc, who was sentenced to 
a short term oEimpriBonment. It was to have been followed by Pandit JNehru, 
however, who outstripped Mr. Gandhi both in time, and I believe, in the character 
of the 8i>eeehcs he made. These speeches were violent and deliberately provocative, 
and were deliberately aimed at hampering the war effort and did so in effect as 
well as in intention. ^ ^ 

Xjord WinkrUm.'^Vi. Nehru challenged the Government to arrest him. 

Mr. Amerv.-\\\% speech canscil the gravest anxiety to the Government of the 
XTnited Provinces, I ask the House whether it would have been fair that Govern- 
ment should have allowed such speeches from a man of Pk Nehru’s eminent 
iHisUion to go unpunished while punishing a lesser fry. Would it have been fair to 
Indian Minlstcis in the neighbouring provinces who are still carrying under the 
act of 1035 and are loyally helping forward the war cfiTort and have dealt firmly 
with seditious activities t ^ 

Mr. Nkhru’s Sentence! 


In any case Pandit Nehru’s sentence was a matter not for the epeutive but 
for the law. If the sentence is judged by him to bo excessive he has the right of 
appeal. In any ease he has been in prison under the ‘A’’ category under which 
he is allowed books, his own quarters, company of others, frequent letters, personal 
Interviews and a great many compensations which deprive him a little except of liberty 
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to go about repeating the speeches ho has recently made, I would only say in 
conclusion that no body regrets more than the Viceroy and myself that we should 
have to deal with this matter. But we have our duty to maiutam law and order 
particularly at the present time, and ensure that notbiiig is done to prejudice the 
war effort. After all India at this moment is, as we are here, fighting for her very 
existence. For any Government to submit inertly at such a time as this to a 
deliberate attempt either by an individual or a political organization, to weaken 
the war effort, kdl recruitment or hinder production would mean in India as it 
would here an abdication of all claim to be a Government and would mean an 
abandonment of the cause which is India’s cause as well as our own. 

Book Still Left Open 

Subject to that, the Government of India have no desire in any respect to 
change their policy either towards the Congress or towards any other iiaity. Our 
proposals arc on record in two White Papers and have been widely ie(‘Ogiiizod 
as generous, and I cannot see in what direction we could have gone fuithcr and 
carried India with us. Our offer remains open. It is for Indians themselves to 
decide how far they can go in older to avail themselves of the oppoituiiity for 
power and responsibility picscntcd to them. 

Mr, Macdonald Aie we lo take it from this statement that his Majesty’s 
Government in this country are not going to make any further effort whatever to 
ease the situation ? 

Mr, A 71107 y .-—I he door is open all the time. 

Mr, Ed7imnd Harvey -—Is it not possible that the rt. lion, gentleman 
himself might make an effort for which an appeal has been made from more 
than one quarter of the House. The great dilliculty is suspicion and misunder- 
standing and this cannot bo removed by White Pa])ci3 or a goveinmcntal 
pronouncement but it might be removed by the personal inlluonce of the Secretary 
of State himself. (Interruiition). 

There are suspicions and I think so on the part of the Moslem League. 
These suspicions cannot bo removed by formal Government statements. It might 
be possible that if the Secrclary of State would make a visit to India and meet 
informally in the simplest way leaders of Indian opinion he could be the means 
of creating confidence which is at present lacking and the lack of which we 
all deplore. 

Mr, Amery I am afraid that what I have said this afternoon will have 
been in vain if I have not made it clear that the dilliculty lies and suspicion goes 
deeper, as between different elements in India, than it docs between India and the 
British Government, and while the situation is unchanged, I think it would bo 
only a fruitless and embarrassing visit for the Secretary of State to pay. 


Kindred Ideals of Britain and India 
Mr. Amery Raises Watchword of India First’ 

London — 12th, December 1940 

Mr. L, 8, Amery applied the slogan ‘India first’ when speaking at a luncheon 
in London on the 12th. December 1940. Tt is of the essence of politics’, he said, ‘in 
our democratic age that it is largely governed by slogans, by simple words or ifiirascs, 
which sum up a principle, a method or purpose which can be applied to almost every 
situation and which gain strength by constant reiteration. Is there such a slogan or 
watchword which can effectively be applied to the affairs of I.dia in this present 
difficult junctiue and applied not only by Indians of every community or section 
in their relations to each other or to the British Governmenty but also by English- 
men whether here or in India in their outlook upon the Indian pioblem and afibrd 
equally helpful guidance to all of us ? 

Watchword op ‘India First’ 

‘I believe that there is and I am going to be bold enough to submit it for 
your consideration here and not for your consideration only, but also, if my words 
and their sincere purpose carry that far, to Indians in their own country. That 
watchword is ‘India first’. Let me say to begin with what I mean by the word 
India.’ By India, I mean India as a whole, India as nature and history have 
shaped her ; India with her infinite diversity and undeilying unity ; India as she 
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is today and as wc wish her to be in the years to come. India like our own 
island was subjected to many influences from without. Wave after wave of 
invaders has swept down upon her through her north-western gateway, no doubt, 
even before the days of the fair-skinned noithern pastoialists who gave to most 
of India her Aiyan speech and her most characteristic religious philosophy. For a 
thousand years, Islam penctiated and permeated India not only as a conquering 
but as a proselytising force. 

External Influences on India 

‘None of these influences found any natural barrier to arrest them. They 
remained strongest, no doubt, in the regions they fiist entered but in varying 
degrees they spread in every direction to India’s farthest confines. Hinduism and 
Islam in vciy varying inopoitions aie coterminous over the whole sub-continent. 
What is more, in thc^ process, histoiy has created in India, in spite of infinite 
variations in detail, vaiiations cveiywhere shading insensibly into each other her 
own distinctive human type and in a large measure her own distinctive way of 
life. The last but in some respects the most potent of all these external influences 
has been that of this conntiy exercised upon India, now for neatly 300 years. Its 
clfcct upon India’s racial composition and intcinal social structure has been 
ncgligiific. But in the political domain, the efiect has far exceeded that of any 
of its prcdeccBsois. Every previous rule in India had inevitably attempted to extend 
its authority over India as a whole. 

BlilNEFlTS OF BRITISH EuLE 

‘The British rule alone succeeded in giving India that political unity which 
is the iiulispcnsablo condition of her free and peaceful development. It gave to 
India what the Norman conquest gave England a strong ordered administration. 
It gave what England won for herself in the Magna Carta, the reign of law and 
a legal system winch Indian judges and lawyers have progressively contributed 
to lulminihtcr and to enuc.h. it gave above all in the English language not only 
a common medium but a common foniulation of politicuil thinking among Indians 
of every clasH or creed. In that sense at least the British influence in India has 
become an integral part of hor national life and India and England are today in 
pohtii’ul outlook and aspiration, if not in lace, members of one political family. 
What 1 want to cmpbaKi/,c is that m these things the political unity of India and 
the devoloi>ment in imha of British conceptions of individual freedom and national 
scU-govcniment arc intimately connected. 

Nkei> op Unity 

“The in torn al unity and peace enforced by the strong hand of our early 
Norman kings and the external security afiorded by our insular position were in no 
small measure rcHponsible for the growth of freedom in this country, just as the 
abHcncc of ideally defined fronlicrB, rmual or geographical, has fostered autocrucy 
and inilitansm in i'cntnd Eun>pe. 

‘Once broken up into separate and imlopcudcnt entities, India would redapse 
as it did in the decline of the iMi>gul empire into a welter of contending powers 
in whiih free institulums would inuvUuhly be HUpprcsscul and in which no one 
dement would have the reHour<*c8 with which to defend itself against external 
attack, whether by land or by sea. 


WATOnWORD Exulainki) 

*1 have Iricil to explain what I mean by Imlia. What then do I mean by 
^India first’ I think that i can best convey my meaning in alternative ways, 
putting mysdf in the place fiist of one and then of another of those to whom I 
wish to commend this watchwnh Let me begin by placdnj< myself in the position 
of a British Indian, and member of the Hindu community, a believer in Indian 
freedom from oulmde. control arniin democracy-”- shall 1 say a follower of the 
UungrcHH or of the Hindu MuhaKabha V What should india first/ mean for one 
in that ponition f I low in that case shouhl I interpret it for mysdf ? Would it 
not be in Rome siudi sense as follows ? ‘If I put India first, then must I not win 
over my conception of imlia’s future my Moslem ndghhour who is as essential- 
ly and mH'CHsarily a part of India an I am I may prefer a dcmocitatic sysiem 
on the himple mapnity bamH that prevails in England and a closdy knife ccntralisc- 
ed coiisliluiioii. But slmuid tiioHO preferences stand in the way of some comiiro- 
mise which would enable him to fed limt his community will as surely enjoy in 
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the future India as real a freedom and as full a development of its individual, 
communal and cultural entity as my own ? I may dislike autocracy. But should 
I therefore exclude from Indian unity Indian autonomy States which are an indis- 
pensable part of that unity and which in their way of lite and traditions are the 
most characteristically Indian parts of India, rather than welcome them and trust 
to time and example to bring about the changes which I might desire V 
Watchword and Indian Moslem 

‘On the other hand, if I put myself in the shoes of an Indian Moslem, how 
should I then interpret ‘India first’ V Would it not be in some such wise ? ‘Bound 
as I am to assert the right of my own community to bo recognized as a perman- 
ent element in India’s national hte and not as mere numeiical minority, am I 
entitled to put that claim to the point of imposing a veto on all political progress 
except at the cost of a complete break-up of Indian unity, which would be equally 
disastrous to us both V 

“What again would be the meaning of ‘India first’ to the ruler of an 
Indian State ? Would it not be something to this effect : Much as I iiiize the 
privileged and secure position assured to me by my treaty with the Imperial Crown 
sinceiely as I believe that my long-established methods of government make for the 
welfare of my people, have I not a special obligation as a natural leader in India 
to make my contribution in Indian unity by the sacrifice of some of my sovereign 
powers and by such reforms in the internal constitution of my own state as will 
bring it more nearly in harmony with the political life of India as a whole V 

‘Fiom every element in India the watchword ‘India first’ demands comprehen- 
sive tolerance and compromise ; acceptance of the real India as it exists to-day, 
not the uncompromising insistence upon the immediate and complete realization of 
the theoretical India which any particular element or party has inscribed upon its 
banner . So far I have spoken of the issue as affecting the relations between the 
different elements within India itself^ 

India and Britain 

‘What of the relation between India and Britain ? what should ‘India first’ 
mean either to an Indian in relation to the British Commonwealth or to an English 
man in his relation to the affairs of India ? Should it for an Indian mean part- 
nership in that Commonwealth or severance from it ? Let me answer that question 
by first putting another. What would Britain first mean to me as an English- 
man ? 

‘My own immediate duty is to my own country to do what I can to make 
Britain prosperous, secure, honoured among the nations and exercising her influence 
for freeaom, peace and progress in the woild. At the same time, I^ know that 
nothing can contribute more to everyone of these objects than the continuance and 
development of that free cooperation with nations essentially kindred in outlook 
and ideals which is the foundation of our British Commonwealth. 

‘The maintenance of that Commonwealth means for us the enlagementj as 
severance would spell the diminution of our freedom. Is it otherwise with India ? 
Is that security which ‘India first’ implies ever possible for India except in assured 
reliance upon some wider partnership ? And where could India find a partnersliip 
more effective in its support, less exacting in its demands and above all more 
concordant in its character with India’s innate spiritual outlook as well as with 
the political outlook which the centuries of British influence have implanted in her 
leaders ? Nor is there any conflict between the claims upon my conduct or that 
of any other Englishman in his relation to Indian affairs, of ‘British first’ and of 
‘India first’. Believing as I do that the highest interest of Biitain lies in the 
strength and permanence of the British Commonwealth, I know that the strength 
of that Commonwealth and the permanence of that Commonwealth can only be 
based on the fullest freedom, the fullest developments, the fullest variety of 
individual life in each of its parts. 

T think I can claim in all sincerity that it was from that point of view that 
the Viceroy made a memorable statement three months ago. That statement 
outlined the procedure by which Indians can arrive at the agreed framework of 
India’s future constitution. It offered to Indian political leaders as an immediate 
instalment as wide an effective participation in the government of India as is 
practicable under the conditions of the present struggle for existence and with the 
basis for an agreed constitution still wholly unsettled. That offer has for the 
moment been rejected, not because it was in itself inadequate but because the spirit 
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of ‘India first’, the spirit of agreement, of compromise, of a recognition of realities, 
was not stion^^ enough to overcome the insistence on unpractical demands on one 
side or undue suspicion on the other. 1 am not prepared to believe that this will 
be India’s final reaction to the oiler which is still before her. 

‘There must be many of every party and every community in India, younger 
men with ideals and yet wide-eyed for reality, men of ability prepared to grm)ple 
with the sheer intcllccdnal dillicnltics of the problem, practical men of affairs 
accustomcil to give and take, who between them, by patient study and frank 
discussion, should bo alile to find a way out of a deacllock between contending 
Indian (daims which cannot serve cither India or that common cause in the present 
conflict which every Indian knows is as much his own as it is ours. It is to 
them above all that 1 would commend the watchword of ‘India first’ which I have 
made my theme to you hero today.’ 


Sir Tej Bahadur's appeal to British Statesmen 
and Indian Leaders 


In November 1040 Si)' Toj Bahadur Saj^ru issued a statement in which after 
discusBing the flitnation that had arisen in the country suggested that Mahaima 
Qandht ami ^fr, Jinnah should meet and have a cliscnssioa with a determination to 
come to some sort of a settlement ; that they should also invite one or two leaders 
of the Hindu i^abha, the Bikhs and the depressed classes, etc. ; that they should see 
the Viceroy and press him to recouBtruct for the period of the war his government 
so as to give it in substance the character of a national government, to appoint 
an Indian as Defem^o Member, to start heavy industries in India, particularly 
those connccteil with war, at as early a date as poasiblc, to revive ministries in 
the provinces or, if that be not possible, to associate non-oflieial advisers with the 
administration of the provinces and to estahliBh a War Board rcincscnting British 
India as well us the Indian Btates. The following is the text of Sir T. U, 
statement 

IlAPin Drtmioration 


In this sialcmcnt T propose to draw attention to the situation in India as it 
has unfortunately developed in recent months, it is not my intention to refer in 
this statement to some of the features of il/r. Arivr\t^ speech delivered at the 
lumdu’on of the English Speaking Union, ns I propose later on to deal with some 
parts of it which <’aU for very serious attention, not because he has made any 
afiirmutive remarks about the future eonstituUon of India, but because ho has 
thrown out hints and stiggcslions, some of which must cause grave anxiety in the 
Indian mind, 

1'he Indian press lins been lately drawing pointed attention to the rapid 
deterioration of the internal situation and among the newspapers in India no two 
papers have written nnrre cunphathudly and more appealingly on the necessity and 
urgenc.y of re-eHlahhshing an atmospherci of harmony and cooperation than the two 
loading Anglo-Indian dailies of Ualcntta and Bomhay. It is somewhat signifieant 
tliat Fardui Huq, llm I’remiiu* of Bengal, has made a public suggestiou to the 
Muslim League for explonng avenues bir rapproebment between imrtios which 
have unfortunately fallen out, but which should in the highest and abiding interest 
of the country do (n'm'ything that lies in their ]iower to remove the miasma, which 
has so much poisoned the body politic. 

bp ms OR THK TtMKB 


It will do no good either to India or to England to ignore the signs of the 
times. Englishmen, %v!io think that the challenge, whi<*h has been thrown at this 
juncture by <'eriaiii a<lvance<l politieiium, who are eouriing arrest and imprisonment 
“ many of whom are oeeupying the highest position in the public life of the country 
and some of whom until last year were running the machinery of the government 
In seven provinees^ is not affecting the Indian mind at large, that the masses 
at targe are indifierent to what is happening in the eountry, seem to me to bo at 
best taking a very narrow view of the situation. 'Hm sentence passed on Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nvhm has not only attracted attention in j^rliament but is the 
subteei of general comment nearly everywhere in India. Bimilarly. I maintain 
that Indians, whatever tlieir political affumtion or political creed, who believe or 
afiect to believe that the challenge which has been thrown out to the British Oovern- 
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jnent at a juncture like this, is j^oing to do any good to the country, or that it 
is going to bring us nearer the day of the fiillilmeiit of our political aims and 
objects, are, to my mind, deceiving themselves and saciificing tho pexmanent 
interest of the country at the altar of certain political shibboleths, which howsoever 
good in themselves, are full of dangerous possibilities in times like these. The, 
tragedy of the situation is that so far as Nazism and Fascism are concerned. 
Indian opinion has unequivocally condemned them and indeed it may bo said 
that not a few of the leadeis, who find themselves behind the prison bars, have 
not only condemned Hitlerism and all that it stands for but have in some of their 
speeches expressed the hope for the victory of England and tho defeat of Germany, 
It, therefore, seems to me all the more dcploiablo that the issue on which they 
should have decided to fiight the Government should be the issue of the freedom 
to preach slogans against war effort. While, tlierefoie, I maintain that no govern- 
ment in the woi Id— foreign or national— can afford to permit speeches or slogans 
calculated to interfere with their war activities, I also feel that tho situation which 
has been created by mistakes on one side or the other, or probably both, should 
be remedied and as the ‘Statesman’ said the other day, ‘sooner or later there must 
be a settlement, a new approach on bigger and more hopeful lines’. To allow the 
present state of things to continue indefinitely is to confess the failure of Indian 
leadership and British statesmanship alike. I have no hesitation in saying that 
both have failed us on this occasion. 

Bigger and more Hopeful ijnes 

From this side issue, on which relations have broken down, I think wc must 
revert to tho ‘bigger and more hopeful lines’. Bo far back as May last, I ventured 
to suggest that the time had come when the dillbicnt parties in India should 
ariive, for the period of war, at a minimum amount of agreement and the one 
issue on which they could unite was that we must do tho best that lay in our 
power to win this war and thus secure the safety of India. In my humble opinion 
this could only be done by the formation of a national government. Now a 
national government might be a government lesponsiblc to the legislature or 
responsible to the Crown, In the existing circumstances 1 did not put forward the 
idea of a national government responsible to the legislature, paiticiilarly bec'anse 
no responsible government could be formed in the true constitutional sense of tho 
word upon the existing franchise and with important elements kept out of the 
legislature. I thought that a national government, though technically responsible 
to the Crown during the period of the war, was certain to command groat infiucnco 
and weight with the legislatuie as a precursor of things to come. I was glad to 
notice later on that so far as public opinion was concerned this idea of national 
government held the field. It had the support of influential organs of public 
opinion and a few months ago I understood that weighty non-official British 
opinion also favoiued it. Of course I did not know as to how this proposal was 
viewed in important official quarters in India or in England. It was, however, 
abundantly plain that so far as the ofi[icial world was concerned, the idea of an 
expansion of the Executive Council at tho centre was being entertained ns providing 
the most hopeful way out of the present difficulties. 1 should have preferred to call 
it a reconstruction of the government. 

Expansion of Executive Council 

In August last it was understood that important nogotialions about the 
expansion of the Council were going on between the Yiccioy and some loadcis anti 
hopes were being entertained in high quarteis that the idea would matciialiHo at 
an early date. Then the news began to trickle down that not only tlic iiiggest 
political party in the country had tinned it down but that the Muslim Lt'agiui 
also was not prepared to accept it. It was a matter of common knowledge (hat 
they were anxious to know as to how many of the new portfolios would fall to 
their share, what the total strength of the Executive Council would l)c ami 
whether the Defence lortfolio would continue to be reserved or would be triuis- 
ferred lo the control of an Indian member. Similarly tho Hindu Sabha hn<l their 
own doubts as to whether they were going lo get their lu-opcr share of rcpi(‘se«la- 
tion in the government. While I realise the im])orlance oi political talks at initial 
stages being kept confidential, I cannot but regret that no opportunity was given 
to public opinion to consider the scheme as a whole, to understand its iniplicatioim 
and its potentialities and the whole thing pro<*ecdetl as if it was a matter of iiargnin 

settlement between three or four iiartics and the rest of the country 
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wfis not, intore.ilcd in it. Tossibly if out of an Executive Council of 

Dine members seven were f-oinj* to bo Indians that would be the 

iiCjircHl approach io a nalional p,ovcniment so far as the membeis went, but if 

this was to be the basis of the now scheme it was also necessary to tell the 

public as to whether this oxtciulod Kxccutivc Council was going to work on the 
basis CO Icctivo lesponsibilily even though that responsibility might for the 

tune being be to the Crown, or whether the individual mcmbois of the Govern- 
ment wcio to function in the words of Mr. Ameiy ‘not as mere advisers but as 
Ministors responsililc tor gioat de]>aitmcnts of states’. It is not in recent times 
only that oni])hahi8 has boon laid on collective responsibility. One could trace 
its history bark to the sixtios of the last century when tSir Charles Wood expressed 
the opinion that the members of Council should follow the uilo of the British 
Cabinet and c\cu a Scciclaiy of State like tSir Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord 
Wolvcrliampton) iiihislcd that the Uovcinment— whether in India or in England 
—must act as a homogeneous body. Why has this point not been made clear so 
fur ? To iciliice the lOxemitive Councillors to mere ‘licads of great dcpaitments 
of state’ iH a (iangerous principle in consUtutional piacticc and it cuts iicioss the 
entire system of the woikiug of the Kxomitivc Council which had been followed 
until very icccnlly and winch, 1 hope, will still bo followed though the times are 
ditrerent. 

An Inpian Pefkncb Member 

There is no doubt in my mind that every section of Indian politicians— 
advanced or moderate-- \\oulil expect that under any new scheme of rc(!onstniction 
of the exc(*uti\c guviu'innent, imrticulaily at this juncture when everybody is agreed 
that the defmicc of India sliuidd be strengthened and its rcsoiiiccs so developed as 

to bo hcr\ici’ivble to England at least in the Middle East, which, wc are told is 

going to be the deteimiiiing and the decisive factor in the fortunes of the war 

an Indian member should be appointed to hold the Hcfcncc portfolio. It is 

possible to say that it would be most dangcions to transfer the control of the 
Pefenee portfolio to an Indian member specially in times of war as it might 
aileet the j-ositiou of the Commamlei-in-rhief ami his undivided losponsibility. 
It would, however, be by no meaim impossible io adjimt the relations between the 
J>efenee Member ami the Connnamler-iu-Chief so as to scenre cooperation, harmony 
ami speeily work. Ihe assignment of the Dei’eneo portfolio to an Indian w'ould 
have a moral value of its own ami stiike the imagination of the people as very 
few other things earn 1 refuse to eoiieede that there arc not some luduius, who 
coubl rise Ciiuul to the responHibility ol the position. 

I put forwaul the idea at the time of the Round Table Conference in a speech 
of mine ami received a Hubstuntial moaHinc of support from unexpected quarters. In 
a joint memorandum wdiieh the Rt. hon. BIr. M. R, Jauakar and I suhmittod to the 
(hjvernment in England at the eouelnsiun of the second Round Talile Conference 
ami which i« now printed in the proemlings of the third session, wc suggested 
that during the Period of transition the Army hlcmbcr, though appointed by the 
Governor- Generali and responsible to him, Khould be seleeted fiom among the 
members of the Legislature repicstnling lU-itish India and the Indian btates and 
we ventured to the opinion that this could not be regarded as an undue 

reBtrietion of the dp-, ii lion of the Governor-Geneial. Later* on I repeated the 
same proposal in a separate memoramtum, whifh 1 mibrnitted to the Joint Parlk" 
mentary Committee, ami this w’as further emphnsiHetl by the joint memorandum of 
the other Indian members whb-h was piesentod to the <*ommiUeo after I came 
away fnnn Knglaml. 1'he Joint rmimmentnry Committee, however, say in their 
report with regard to llie Huggestioim of the British Indian delegation *that the 
Governor-flentrars eluaee ougdit not he fettered in any way and he must be free 
to seleel the man best fitted in his apinioii for the |>OBt% It must be remembered 
howiver, that the iimort was written at least five years before the war when there 
was no oeeasion to face the situation whieh has now arisen in India and in 
Knglamh it will, however, he noticed that under the scheme of the extended 
K.\ceutive (hmiieil all the Ministers would be respoiiHihle to the Orowm during the 
war and not io the Li»gislaiure and, therefore, the British Government would not 
in my opinion, be incurring any grave risk. On the contrary the moral advantages 
of such a step would lit* much creator than the Government here or at Whitehall 
mdiae. Ko one can say what further taxation may be necessary in India, but it is 
obvimm that It would strciiLdhen tlie poHilion of the Government in the matter 
of taxation If people could know that they had their trusted representatives not 
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merely in the Legislature but also in the executive Clovernment* I maintain that 
if ever there was a time when public opinion could bo roused on the necessity of 
the defence of the country and the support of the army, it was this. 

roKiTioN IN Provinces 

Today the position is that in seven provinces of India there are no Ic^^isla- 
tures, no ministers and not even members of executive council, as was the case u]) 
to 1937. Indeed, wo have been relegated in some provinces to the position such 
as it was before the Miuto-Morley Reforms. At the centre we have an Executive 
Council with three Indian members as against four English. There is a jaded 
and stale Legislature, which meets fitfully and works in a mood of suspicion, 
distrust and even open hostility to the ollleial point of view. Its ranks may bo 
ttoned still more by the time that it mccls again in January or Eohnuuy. So 
far as the Executive Council is concerned, it is obvious that the noccssity for 
its expansion has been felt or conceded by the Viceroy and his Majesty’s 
Government. 

I personally have always regretted that the governments of those seven 
provinces tendered their resignation and 1 have held, and still hold, that it was 
a first class mistake which the party in power committed and that mistake in its 
turn has unfortunately led to many moic. When, however, the question of 
national government wiie pressed in Parliament, Mr. Atnen/ said : b(3 ]icrfoctly 

frank that means a ministry in fact niulcr the control of the same Oongress 
executive that called out the mmislrics from the administration of the piovinccs 
which they would have been quite content to go on administering to this day*. 
As a debating point peihaps Mr. Amory's answer might appear to some as tolling, 
but in my opimoa it also betrays a deplorable lack of vision and constructive 
statesmanship. 


Collective Responribilitv 

In the very next sontence Mr. Amc7'y went on to say : ‘No Muslim leader 
would have been prepared to serve under such conditions, 'fhcicfore, the only 
solution at the moment until we have got nearer to agreement in piinciple is one 
in which as individuals political leaders would join the Viceroy's Executive Ooumul 
uncommitted as regards the future constitution of India and without prejudice.’ The 
emphasis laid on political leaders joining as individuals entitles, I think, one to 
conclude that the idea of collective responsibility was ruled out in the absence of 
the agreement on principles. Of course everybody knew from the press speeches 
of Mr. Amery and others in high quarters that the future constitution of India 
was not going to be drawn up now and that whenever it would be drawn up by 
Indians themselves a certain measure of agreement would bo necessary, but surely 
Mr. Amery could not mean that it was beyond his powers or those of his advisors 
to secure a working a^eement on certain principles so as to enable the newly 
expanded Executive Oouncil to work on that principle of collective responsibility 
which it has always been required to follow and which, I ho)>e, it docs follow 
even now. All that we have been told is 'that the door is still open’. 

Reobettable 

Nothing has pained me more than the remark of Mr. Arnary, which I should 
not have expected from any Secretary of State, that ‘there is nothing today to 
prevent serious-minded and responsible leaders of Indian nation coming together 
and beginning to think out among themselves the great problem of India's 
constitution’. When Mr, G, MacDonald interjected the remark, ‘p^’ovided they are 
not in jail’, Mr. Amery is reported to have said : ‘That depends upon their action, 
but even there they will have plenty of opportunities for correspondeneo and 
study’. Coming as this remark does from the Secretary of State at a juncture 
like this, it is, to my mind, wooden and indefensible. I am no believer in civil 
disobedience— mass or individual— but in fairness to those among my countrymen 
from whom I differ-— and differ very strongly— I maintain that a remark of this 
character is not calculated to pour oil over troubled waters. The question of law 
and order is one thing and the discussion of political problems is another. It is 
not on this plane that one would expect in these times or at any time even the 
Secretary of State for India to speak. It is somewhat remarkable that in his 
own speech after saying that the attitude of the Congress with regard to the 
proposals was ‘all or nothing’, Mr. Amery himself said that ‘other elements in India 
have accepted and welcomed our general proposals as to the future shaping of 
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India’s constitution* Even as regards^ the more immediate policy of the esspansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, it was not rejected by any one of them in 
.piinciplo but only broke down in details. In the case of the Muslim League they 
broke down because they asked for more places on the executive than the Viceroy 
was prcpaied to concede,’ and because guaiantees demanded against the Congress 
changing its mind and coming into the executive later without the League’s 
approval also went in lus view too far. If the ‘other elements’ were so reasonable 
and if the breakdown of the proposals took place only on questions of detail, then 
it is all tlic inoio regrettable that while blaming one political party for adopting 
the attitude of ‘all or nothing’, Mi. Amery should have allowed himself to adopt 
the attitude of ‘take it or leave it’ and that is mainly the reason why I hold that 
if Indian Icadcrslup has been a failiiie, British statesmanship has also been an 
equally gicat failure on this occasion. 

Not too Late to Mend 

Surely even now it is not too late to retrieve the lost ground. All those who 
arc anxious that the energies of this country should not be dissipated in theoretical 
discussions or inanaMiviing for positions or in trying to save the prestige of one 
1)111 ly or the other, including the (loverument, are anxious that something should 
1)0 done to repair the mi8t‘hicf winch has already been done. I am, there- 
fore, glad that the suggestion has emanated from Mr. Fazlul Huq 

that the i\IuHhm League should take the initiative in trying to bring about rappro- 
chaient. As one who bclievcfl smcerely in the necessity of a rappiochment— -and 
a genuine rappiochment— -between the Hindus and the Muslims, I welcome this 
move. I believe that when the interests, not of this party or that party, but of 
the whole (‘ouutry are involved, botli the Mahatma and Mr. Jinnah will recognise 

that they owe it to the country at large that they should meet each other at least 

at this ciilical ]an(*turo and try to remove those niisnndci standings which are in 
the main responsilile lor our present position. In termcdiaiies on an occasion of 
this character cannot ))0 so useful as direct personal contact. This is not an occa- 
sion in my opinion when either of them can refuse to meet the other and talk to 
each other in that large-hearted fashion, which the best interests of the country 
require them to do. If once they meet and come to any definite conclusions, I see 
no reason why both of them should not seek to remove the misunderstandings 
W'ith the Viceroy or why the Viceroy himself should not take the initiative. I can 
recall a Himihir situation having arisen as far back as 1921. I remember that it 
was during the piogre.ss of the non -cooperation movomoiit that a conference between 
the then Viceroy, l.ord Heading, and Mahatma Qandhi and certain other leaders 
was to lake place. It is unfortunate that it did not come about, but the point is 
that it was to have come about while non-cooperation was in full progress. 
{Similarly in 1930 conversations were again started with the full knowledge and 
consent of Lord Irwin between Mahatma Qandhi^ then in the Yorovada jail, and 
certain other disUnguishcd leaders and from stage to stage Lord Irwin was kept 
fully apprised of them. 'Fhc documents of that time are now public property. 
Again in 1931 when the Irwin-Gandhi Tact or Agreement was issued on the 5th 
of March. 1931, the first article said that ‘conscepumt on the conversations^ that 
have taken place between his Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Oandln it has 
been arranged that the civil disobedience movement be di scon tinned.’ It was only 
in 1932 fcluit J^ird W'dlinydon in reply to a letter of Mahatma Gandhi said that as 
the latter had been away from India, ho believed that ho had personally no share 
In the responHibility for. nor that he approved of the re<‘ent activities of the 
Congress in the United Provinces and in the North-West Frontier Province. ‘If 
tliis IS so’, said the letter of the private secretary to the Viceroy,^ *he is willing to 
see you but his Excellency feels bound to emphasiso that he will not be prepared 
to discuss with you that measures which the Government of India with the full 
approval of his Majesty’s Government have found it necessary to adopt m Bengal 

’ IiiHtaiuies of a similar chara<dor could bo multiplied both from Indian history 

and English history. 1 have ventured to refer to them only because I hope that 
the fact that the Mahatma has deidded— and as I frankly think most unfortunately 
decided— to start individual civil disobedience will not mliuence decisions in high 
quartets. 

SuaGESTIONS 

My suggestions, therefore, arc « 

(a) That the Mahatma, in whom all the powers and functions of the Congress 
are at present centred and Mr. Mnnah should meet and meet promptly and discuss 
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things in a free, open and large-hearted manner with the fixed determination that 
they must come to some sort of a settlement ; 

(b) That not only should they meet between themselves but they should also 
invite one or two leaders of the Hindu Sabha, the Sikhs and the depressed classes, 
etc*, and I would make an earnest appeal to them just as I would to Mr. Jinnah, 
that in the larger interests of the country the spirit which should permeate them 
in their discussions should be difierent from that which peruieatea in public discus- 
sions. It will do no good at this iunctuie and certainly not promote the objective 
of unity or settlement to ask whether it is light or wrong to make the future of 
India dependent upon the will or the vote of the minoiilics. We must take the 
situation as it is at present. 

(c) They must also see the Viceroy and press on him 

(i) to reconstruct for the period of the war his government so as to give it in 

substance the character for a ‘national governmenth From a practh^al point of 
view it is entirely immaterial by what name you call it, whether you call it a 

‘national government’ or a ‘national executive’ or merely an ‘executive council’, the 

essence of the whole thing being that the number of non-oHicial Indians, who 

command the confidence of large sections of the people, in whose honour and 

judgment the country can trust, should bo preponderantly lirgo. 

(ii) That with the advent of the new Coinmandcr-in-Ohief or even before, an 
Indian Defence Member should be appointed as the moral cflect of that on the 
imagination of the people will be immense, and in my opinion Government in 
agreeing to it will be reviving the faith of the country and removing the sense of 
frustration, which in the last analysis is affecting the entire psychology of the 
country. 

(lii) They should press on the Viceroy that heavy industries, particularly 
those connected with the war, including the manufacturo of aeroplanes, should be 
started at as early a date as possible even though Whitehall may bo unwilling for 
one reason or another, and toll him plainly that the plea that technical experts are 
not available or cannot be got from clsowhero is looked upon oven by the friends 
of Government as a plea of obstruction or delay, which can bring no conviction 
to the Indian mind. 

(iv) They must also draw attention to the present constitutional position in 
the provinces and tell him that if the old Ministries cannot bo revived or cannot 
work smoothly an attempt should bo made with the goodwill of all to establish 
mixed or coalition ministries and even if this attempt fails nonoHicial advisers 
should be associated with the administration of the provinces simultaneously with 
the reconstruction of the central Government, and lastly, that the War Board, 
which alone can at this stage bring British India and Indian States together on a 
common platform be established provided it is going to bo a live and active board. 
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The Presidential Address 


The following is the text of the Presidentuil Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Sir Shah Sulaimaii, M.A., LL.p., n.sc., diulge, Fodenil Court, and Vi<*e- 
Ohancellor, Aligarh University, at the Sixteenth All-Tndia Etliicational Confcieiu'e 
(under the auspices of the All-India Federation of Educational AsHOciations) held 
at Udaipur on the 27th. December 1940. 

Chairman of the Keception Committee, Tjadics and Gentlemen : — 

It is both a privilege and an honour to be elected to piesulo over the All- 
India Educational Conference at Udaipur, historic town of great antiquity, which is 
justly proud of its glorious past. The holding of its Session at tliis hcaiiiiful and 
picturesque city has attracted Delegates from all parts of India in largo juimberB, 
The invitation so graciously extended to the Conference is evidence of the patronage 
of His Highness the Mahaiana, who is the most revered of all the Killing jqinces 
of Rajputana. All the Delegates ate }iarticiilarly grateful to the Keceptiou Clommittoo 
for the lavish hospitality so kindly offered. Our special thanks are duo to Dewan 
Bahadur Sir T, Vtjayaraghavachaiya, m.b,b., who combines in himself tho 
qualities of a scholar, an educationist and an administrator of great ability, and no 
less to the other organizers of the Conference. 

I feel that the responsibility of presiding over such a diRtingnishod assembly 
is heavy. But I coutit on the support of so many expert educationists, who at 
great inconvenience to themselves have conae here today from all over the country, 
to discuss the numerous intricate problems vitally affecting the education of India’s 
younger generation. These important problems need a more careful examination 
here than anywhere else in the world. Expert knowledge and lc(‘hnical ability are 
required to prepare a well-planned scheme for their solution. This great burden 
must naturally fall on this representative body. An august gathering of expert 
educationists like yourselves is in the best position to tackle and solve the various 
difficult problems that have arisen. Tho resolutions passed by yon are bound to 
carry great weight with all whom they will concern. An All -India institution like 
this Conference can command a general outlook over the entire field of education, 
evolve a scientific method in education, systematize accepted printuples, and yet 
leave the minor details to be worked out diffierently by men on the spot according 
to the varying needs of the various Provinces and States. 

We are meeting today under the shadow of a great war, started by a lust for 
aggression on all weaker countries, that have tho misfortune to lie in the neigh- 
bourhood of the aggressor. To our shame, the first half of this Century, 
notorious for two major wars, will go down in history as an ago of false 
propaganda, terror and blackmail. The future historian in analysing the genesis of 
these World Wars will visualize the modern world as a helpless victim of a rule 
of brute force and aggrandizement. India is, indeed, very fortunate in being far 
away from the scenes of brutal conflict. But when world events are moving so 
fast, and circumstances changing so rapidly, our duties are by no means light, 
and it is not difficult to see what our obligations must be. 

We have known the problem of educating the young to vary from generation 
to generation, but we now find that it varies even from country to country. 
Educational policies have not only been readapted to the changed conditions of tho 
environments, but have been altogether moulded by the varying whims of 
dictatorial minds. To our horror, we notice that in some countries education has 
been made subservient to transient political doctrines, political ideas have been 
introduced as accepted tenets, and adherence to party programmes enforced in the 
education of the youth of the country. The whole aim of education there is to 
regimentize the young, and a determined effort is made to ensure that this end is 
achieved, All ideas except those which fit in with the political theories in force arc 
sedulously excluded, and only such notions as can harmonize with the promulgated 
dogmas are allowed to be instilled into the minds of tho younger folk. In this 
way the advance of a particular political cause is secured, and also fully assured 
for the future. The excuse for such totalitarian methods is the proclaimed aim 
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that education means a ])reparaiion for true citizenship, so that the period spent 
in schools must be a period of apprenticeship. Individual interests are brushed 
aside in the attainment of such a national object, and individuals sacrificed in the 
interest of the nation as a whole. In such a rabid scheme, development of 
individual talents, pjrowth of individual ideas, liberty of thought and freedom of 
expression arc completely denied and effectively suppiessed. A rigid uniformity, 
based on coercion, and if necessary actual physical force, is systematically enforced. 
Schools have been converted into centres of military training, and are run with no 
other object in view except to ensiuc fitness for ultimate military service. 

It is needless to state that education is the greatest concern of the people of 
a country, as its future destiny must largely depend on the system of education 
designed for it. Education is undoubtedly an inseparable part of the entire national 
life of a country ; it is an integral part of the whole social and political fabric. 
During the last decades the Science of Eiication has developed to a remarkable 
degree, and become a big Scinco in itself. It is now comprehensive enough to 
embrace most of the arts and sciences in a general way. with special attention being 
focussed on the main question how those subjects can best be taught. 

India is a sub-continent, inhabited by neaily four hundred million people, 
and though rich in icsources, it has the misforlnne of being considerably hampered 
by an appalling degree of illiteracy prevailing among its people. Our increasing 
population, with its expanding needs, multiplies the educational problems facing 
this country, and even lumianity at large. It is an ambitious idea to think of 
laying down one common form of education for all the classes of people and for 
the whole country. The time-honouied system which sufficed for the past 
generation may not necessarily satisfy the needs of the present generation. Perhaps 
a new and specific piograninie for the education of our children and our youths, 
is now callcu for, which wonld equip them better with knowledge and training 
to fa<‘e the hard struggle of life that lies ahead of them. The problems confronting 
us today arc varied, and in some respects diflcrent fiom those which were solved 
years ago. In the light of the new complexities in which we are now involved, a 
new angle of vision is icquired from which they must bo examined, so that their 
solutions may be thought out anew, The method of evolving a new system must 
necessarily bo difibuilt ; and so long as the experiment has not been tried, 
honest differences of opinion can prevail, and views can bo even widely divergent. 

Life today is fuller and more vaiied than it was when the old policy of 
education was formulated. The old Bystem ^ designed for a different purpose has 
now become absolutely out of date, and is incapable of meeting the requirements 
of modern Indian condiUons. It has therefore to be replaced by a national system 
of education more suited to the genius of the people of this country. But while 
a drastic change in the educational policy of India may be urgently required, it 
does not nec'essarily follow that there should be a complete change in the system 
all at once, h'uddcn and abrupt break with the past lias its own peculiar disad- 
vantages. The old system was the result of an evolution and long experience. 
Undoubtedly, it has failed in many respects ; but it has, ncvcrthclcsH, produced 
men of learning and ability, who have become leaders of renown in many walks 
of life. In launcliing a now 8<‘lieme %vo should not bo overcnthusiastic, but must 
proceed with caution and restraint. No forward step should bo taken without the 
realization of its full implications. 

As a non -professional, 1 feci that it wonld be presumptuous on my part to 
express dogmatic opinions on the great questions which are exercising the minds 
of the educationists of the country, on whiidi there may not be unanimity. I 
therefore need offer no apology for departing from the usual practice, and for 
attempting to refrain from expressing categorical opinions, and only for- 
mulating a few problems to provoke discussion and invite considered thought. 

Pre-School Education. Considerable attention is naturally being focussed on that 
part of education which is in the hands of teachers, whether in schools, colleges or 
universities. But the foundation of education is really and truly laid in the 
homes, long before children grow up to be admitted to schools. The importance 
of pre-school education is not fully realized, as it is considered to be solely the task 
of parents, whose primary duty it Is to bring up their children in healthy 
surroundings, with a background of good habits and noble traditions. ^ Even after 
joining school, children unlearn a great deal of what they ate taught, if they are 
not well looked after in their homes. The chief reason for the low standard 
of our primary education is the poverty and illiteracy of the average parent, which 
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accounts for the insanitary housing conditions and unhygienic modes of living. 
If we are anxious to reach the ignorant parents, a big programme of vSocial Borvice, 
sponsored and woiked by enthusmstic bands of selllcss devotees, prepared to go 
from home, even on the countryside, is wanted. If that is to bo the aim, then the 
enormous magnitude of the task will call for an All-India ctlbrt, embracing a 
countrywide activity. The Indian States, which comprise^ one- third of this great 
countiy and which have such close geographical, economic and cultural relations 
with the Indian Provinces, will not like to bo left alone. Wo have to pull together 
all available resources in men and money, direct a uniform progressivo policy, 
under the control of a central organization, with branches all over the country. 
Experts who have devoted considerable thought to such social service and gained 
experience of the actual working would bo m the best position to settle the details 
of a scheme to bo launched. 

Primary Education. Vocational bias has undoubtedly to bo given to piimary 
education in the new system ; but literary and vocational training have to go hand 
in hand, as vocational training can be no substitute for literary training. Of late 
years, a distinct impetus has been given to vocational training in the new primary 
schools. But has not vocational bias in the scheme, that was recently introdiu^ed, 
been over-empbasized at the expense of literary instruction ? Is not the whole 
conception of making primary schools either self-supporting, or able to cover the 
major portion of their expenditure, entirely impracticable ? Will not an excessive 
stress on the economic value of the articles pioduccd by the young children lead 
to the exploitation of theii labour ? Would not that impel teachers to show a good 
output by over-working young students ? We must guard against allowing the 
school atmosphere to become over-saturated with the economic asiiect to the prejudice 
of the cultural and the educational, Bchools are not to be converted into lit.tle 
manufactories employing child labour. I an conscious that chief criticism on }>urcly 
theoretical grounds is easy. Bo let there be a fair trial before the final decision 
is reached. 

Adult Education. The problem of primary education cannot bo satisfactorily 
solved without tackling at the same time the equally important problem of Adult 
Education. If we want to get rid of illiteracy, even by a scheme of universal 
compulsory primary education enforced at once, it will take several decades before 
we can succeed. Illiterates forming ninetythrcc per cent, of this vast population 
cannot be educated by a simple extension of primary education, unless we approach 
the adults as well. Should not Adult Education be worked in co-ordination with 
and as a necessary part of the piimary education scheme. 

In spite of the great efforts that have been made during the last few years, 
the Adult Education movement has not been such a great success as was expci'tcd. 

May it not be that to achieve real success the scheme should ba run on 
vocational lines ? It is essential to create an interest in the adult so that their 
enthusiasm may not fade away. Would not their interest be kept up if the books 
written for them relate to special occupations in which individual students are 
prrticulaiiy engaged ? Should not books therefore bo specially prepared for adults, 
very much different from those for young boys and girls, as the mental attitude 
and capability of the two types markedly differ ? Our everyday experience shows 
a clear distinction in rural and urban outlook. Should not different kiiuls of books 
be prepared for adults who are to be taught in urban and rural areas ? The All- 
India Adult Education Conference, over the first Session of which 1 had the honour 
to preside, stressed the need of a strong vocational bend being given to the scheme of 
adult education. If organizers of this great movement work with energy and enthusiasm 
needed for the task, there need be no doubt that the scheme will soon make head- 
way and prove a landmark in the educational uplift of this country, But the work 
to be done is so great and the ambit of activity so vast, and above all the difficul- 
ties and obstacles so enormous, that we should not expect an easy or early return, 
nor should we be discouraged by failures and disappointments. Our immediate 
need is the careful preparation of a comprehensive plan suited to modern reciuire- 
ments. That is the first essential, as our future success will depend on the merits 
of our programme no less than on the sincerity and enthusiasm of our works, 

Secondary Education. A reorientation is equally needed when we pass beyond 
the primary stage. Vocational instruction in the secondary schools is undoubtedly 
appropriate. Multiplication of industrial schools is therefore badly needed, q'he 
schools have been catering for those wishing to prosecute their studies up 
University standard, but the majority cannot afford to do so. Government 
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offices can no lon< 2 ;er absorb all Uio Matriculates that are turned out. Attention 
must a(*cordini*ly bo directed inoro to industrial, ap:ricultural and commercial 
activities. AH this means eilucatiou of a new type altogether. But this cannot 
be brought about by a wholesale conveision of the existing High Schools into 
Folytechnit‘H. By giving vocational education wo would certainly be qualifying 
boys and girls for vaiiotis ot'cupations after leaving school. But would that not 
disqualify them for prosecuting their studies further ? As it is, the standard of 
general knowledge possessed by Matriculates is very low for training at a Univer- 
sity. AVoidd it. not make things woise if a good deal of time now spent on literary 
and scientific education were cut out and devoted to technical instruction ? Is not 
the only practical course to have a set of parallel institutions, one giving literary 
and scientific ednc*ation on the existing lines, and the other purely vocational edu- 
cation I Undoubtedly, this will mean a bifurcation in the secondary stage. But 
is there really any other option, when the aim of education (liTers according as 
the object is to enter life for earning a living or to pursno knowledge further ? 

latcrmiHlfate Colleges. The position of the Intermediate Colleges raises another 
controversial question. When the older ITmversities were fust established they had 
charge of Intermetliato cIuhsch as well. So long as the number of students remain- 
ed limited, there was a partnudar advantage in such a system, as a better class 
of teachers were entrusted with the temdung work. When the number became large 
parti(‘ulary so in Bengal, the Intermediate classes became unmanageable. The 
Calcutta University C5omnuHsion made elaborate recommendations for reforming 
the system of Hecondary and University etlucation in Bengal. The Calcutta 
University itself, for which the recommendations wore meant, did not accept them 
at ail , nor has it a<h>pled them in great haste, and in some cases perhaps 
with later regret, The recommendations were taken over ^ cn bloc without 
thoroughly e?i.amining their suitability to the dificient Provinces. The modern 
tendency certainly is to take away the Intermediate classes from the Universities, 
aiul form them into separate Intermcdiato Colleges. But has not the removal of the 
Intermediate classes from the Univorhity atmosplune inevitably lowered the standard 
of University edui'ution itself ? <5an the separate stalls required for the Intermediate 
Colleges be ns <dlieu»nt ns the Univermiy statls, who are of course better qualified 
and more highly paid ? Will not the salutary inlluencc of association with advan- 
ced students disappear, ami Intermediate Colleges tend to become glorified High 
Hchools 7 Is not the period of two years left for an ordinary Univeisity Degree 
too short for a student to benefit from the University training and culture, and to 
imbibe a true University spirit 7 . 

A middle course is to split up the Intermediate classes, transferring one to 
the schools and adding the other to the University, dust as in the past a large 
increase In the numher of students necessitated the establishment of Intermediate 
Colleges at various centres, away from the Universities, a similar increase may in 
course of time necessitate the luhling of the eleventh class to the Schools. This 
will not only raise the standard of school ediU'ation, making Matriculates better 
eciuipiHui for employment, but also allow at the same time a period of iuU three 
years for slay at a University. 

Uiifversitlea. University education furnishes varied problems on which there 
are marked difH*rence« of opinion. On the one hand, there is an insistent demand 
that education up to the highest stages must be thrown open free to all persons 
wishing to prosecute their studies. On the other hand, we are warned that in view of the 
huge population to bo dealt with, such a course would be impracticable. Even if one 
percent, were to be given higher education, we would have to find accommodation 
in’ our Universities for some thirty iaes of students I How are they to be employed 
afterwards ? Wo are fatni to face with the bitter truth that for a big country like 
India fiec University edueatkm for all, the^ rich and the poor alike, imparted at 
the mmm of the Htate. is a sheer Impossibility. A lint has to be drawn at some 
stage up to which the Htatemust hear the whole cost, and at another stage up to 
mWh three fourths of the cost must be paid, and a stage where about half the cost 
should be met. With the growing number, the burden of bearing half the esrpenses 
of University education must fall on the parents and guardians of the studen^ 
themselves. At the same time, when private benefaction on any large scale is 
lacking* no University In India can maintain itself without generous Government or 

State there appears to be no definite policy of fixing a proportion of the 

total revenue for expenditure on education ; nor is there any allocation of proper- 
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tionate grants for the three grades. For a country like India, with its meagre 
resources the scale of expenses is much too high. The cost of education is going 
UP year after year and is bound to increaso steadily. All the same the fees i)aid 
by students are still low as compared to the fees in Europe ; and yet salaries of 
the hit^'her teaching staff are comparable. The cxpcnHcs per student which the 
Universities have to incur are disproportionately high when the total number of 
students that are taught is considered. The figures when woiked out tor some 
departments would show that a very much larger number of students can be 
educated if scholarships wcio awarded for study elsewhere, whore there are special 
facilities, instead of maintaining those departments. 

There is an incessant chum of a largo section of sl.iulcutB for a reduction in 
fees, but the scale of fees that are to be charged has to hoar some r('lation to the 
scale of salaries of the teaching staff. Fees cannot ho reduced uutil (*;ovcrnmeut 
oraiits are increased, or rich philanthropists make largo cudowmemts, or tlieie is a 
drastic rccliictioii in the expenses. It may take a long time before we have in this 
country private benefactois offering generous help in a largo measure to compare 
with any such trust as the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Hincncc. 
What is then the solution ? Is the present system of offering the Bame facility to 
all classes of students really sound ? Should every student, no matter wliethcr 
he has pioved his worth or not, receive the same om^ouragnnent Y Chin there he 
three scales of fees— frccshii^s for fust class stiulonls, hull fioeships (erpinl to the 
existing scales) for those of the second class, and even higher fees for those of 

the re-organization of university education and the ostahlishmcut of so 

many residential Universities, the system of tutorial instruction lias been iutrodm'cd 
universally in all the depaitmcnts. In theory there can never bo any doubt as to 
its great utility ; its execUcJice cannot be denied. But in practice its hucccsh depends 
only on the smallness of the groups taught at a iimo and the reasonable fieqmmey 
of their being taken. It become a farce if the turn of a group csouies once in 
several mouths. The whole benelU is then lost, and the time spent on the itiiorial 
classes almost wasted. In India wo have to deal with a largo stadonts population 
and yet owing to financial diflicultics wo cannot afford to provhlo a very huge 
teaching 8tafi:‘. While one Professor can lecture to a class of 50 studentH in one 
period, five l^rofessors are required to take tutorial classes in gi'oups of ton. Does 
not the economic aspect of the new system need a re-examination ? 

The multiplication of Univeisities in India is sometimes unhesitatingly 
condemned ; but can that bo avoided when the number of students is so large, anil 
long distances make Univorsily centies inacccBsible to the poorer students ? 'fo cut 
down expenditure the remedy of reducing the number of departments is suggested. 
But is there really so much duplication ? In most Indian Universities the number 
of subjects actually taught are strictly limited, and eonstituto the essential branches 
of knowledge diflicult to dispense with. When compared with the very large 
variety of subjects taught at big Universities like Oxford and Cambridge, they are 
very few indeed. Can any of the important subjects be omitted from the B. A. 
Syllabus ? As regarts post-graduate research work, there may perhaps bo some 
scope for specialization at separate University centres. For such higher work, 
cannot the Universities by mutual arrangement decide how much should be common 
to all and how much special to some ? 

The profession of law is already over-crowded and there is no prospect of a 
demand by the profession for the production of a large number of law graduate 
year after year. Most students flock to the law classes as a last resort, simply 
because there are no other openings for them. As the law departments are a good 
source of income, no restrictions are placed on the admission of students to these 
classes. In contrast with this, the demand is bound to increase for trained 
teachers. With the expansion of primary and secondary education, many private 
institutions will spring up ready to absorb trained men and women. And yet 
strict restrictions are imposed on admission to the training classes. Even the 
Benares and the Aligarh Universities, although enjoying an AlMndia status, and 
drawing men and women from all over the country, restrict the number, and do 
not increase the staff. The figures for any year would show that hardly 1/Bth ot 
the total numer of applicants are admitted. The rest are refused training on the 
excuse that there is no room for them in the profession of teaching. The candidates 
are the best judges of their own interests, and they offer to pay full fees in advance, 
a necessary, just to be allowed training for one year. And yet professedly for the 

of efficiency we deny to them the opportunity of improving their qualifications. 
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KfTicicncy is p;oo(I, bat should it be coupled with a denial to our young graduates 
of the chanec of goUing themselves trained ? 

The tost of oiru-ieuey is a})plied in a cuiious way. If there are COO candidates 
applying for admission to the R.T. edasscs, they arc first subjected to a ficsh 
examination and also an interview ; and then after a stiiet selection about GO 
candidates are finally chosen. They aic made to undcigo a vci*y intensive training 
for a whole year, both in theory and piactice. And yet the results are surprising. 
Most of the Training GoUogcs pride themselves on the idea that just two or Ihiee 
students manage to get a tirst class, and they look down upon institutions where 
a larger number scemo 0)0 per cent of the marks. Is it a matter of pride or legret 
that, in spite of the strict selection and in spite of haid woik, the teaching staffs 
fail to make even half a dozen students secure GO per cent of the maiks ? Should 
we feel elated, or rather make a fiank (‘onfcssion of failure ? 

One frequently hears the remarks that the standaid of Univeisity education 
has gone down, but this is true in one respect only. There has been a deterioration 
in the knowledge of the English litciatuic and the command over the English 
language ; but the reason is obvious. The picsent system had its oiigin in the old 
days when at first the main obje(‘t was to produce English knowing graduates, 
and only later the model of the big Universities in England was followed. English 
literature 1ms continued to be a compulsory subject up to the B. A. standard. The 
Government services can no longer absorb all the graduates. Specialization in 
other subjects also has therefore become necessary. With the introduction of 
vernaculars as the media of instruction in the schools, the teaching of English 
has sulfercd *, as vernaculars displace it in the higher classes, it will suffer still 
more. For proficiency in English, the modern student, who is devoting more time 
to other suhjn-ts, vannot compare with those of the older generation who prided 
themselves on their knowledge of English. 

English language is certainly necessary for the acquisition of Western 
knowledge ; but a study of the English literature stands on a slightly different 
footing. {Should English literature be a compulsory subject for all imdcr-grad nates ? 
No doubt, the making of English litcratiuo optional would seriously affect their 
knowledge of English. But would that not give them a little more time to acquire 
other knowledge ? Which course is bettci ? Conditions in India have been 
different, and Kngligh literature has had to be a compulsory subject. But there is 
hardly a precedent to bo found for this anywhere else, (tcuend English must of 
course be compulsory. But should text books continue to be piescribcd for the 
ILA. examination, which students cram up with the htdp of glossaries ? Should not 
a much larger number of books bo recommended for general reading and papers set 
on their general knowledge of English V English may remain compulsory up to 
the Intermediate standani, but is there any good reason why a student should be 
eompdled to take up lOnglish literature as one of the thxee subjects at the B.A. ? 
If a change were made, would not the time taken np in the study of English 
literature be utilized in acquiring more general knowledge? Will not Everyday 
Knowlctlgc widen a student's outlook, enlighten his mind, and make him better 
equipped for the hard struggle of life? Will it not, even if made compulsory, bo 
more popular with the BtiuIentB? , , ,, , 

It seems strange that our graduates' knowlctlgc should bo so deficient m 
Everyday Knowledge and Everyday {Science. Gan a graduate be considered an 
accomplished gentleman, who has not even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
elements of History, Geography, Politics, Economics etc., on the Arts Bide, and of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Botany, Agriculture etc., on the Science side ? The 
modern student is not inferior to the students of the older generation as regards 
the subjects (other than English) which ho takes up 5 but he lacks m general 
information, likely to be far more useful to him in his future career. The present 
day students show little inclination to read daily newspapers for news, and weeklies 
for views. Is there any better way of encouraging them to do so setting 

questions on everyday events as a part of the paper on General Knowleoge c 

The contribution made by India to the stock of modern knowledge has not 
been as much as could have been desired. Does there exist any real impetus^ for 
research work which is the root cause of the progress of the Western countries r 
Could a greater stimulus be not given by providing special increments in salaries 
on production of work of recognized merit, instead of letting them remain 

automatic ? . . * . x- « - 

There is much condemnation of the existing system of examinations. Examina- 
tions are feared as being the cause of ill-digested cramming* But no better Bub8ti»* 
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tiito has yet been found* If rcauUs were loft entirely at the diHcroiion of the cIurs 
teachers, it would fail to inspire confidence. But the proHont Hystein can bo inodUiod 
to some extent and incmori/anjj; reduced to the miniminn, if for UmvcrsUy 
examinations partial acecris to standard books wore pennitted. For instance, in the 
Law examinations access to the bare Acts would bo useful, and questions can then 
be put to test the intcllii»enco of the examinees rather than thou* memory. Access 
allowed to books in the examination hall will reduce ciamminn; considerably. 

Uniformity of standard is attempted to be socnied by cmployin.i; foroiji;n 
examiners for University examinations, but that has not proved to bo really 
elective. Could not some woll-recoi^uizcd system of exchan p;o of professors bo 
feasible, which could bo followed in a rcKular and methodical way, as a part 
of the natural life of the Univoisitics, with arranii!,cmcnts for the accommodation 
of such teachers as are tiausferrcd ? 

When other professions are closed because of ovcrcrowdinj*;, the profession of 
education is in danf^jor of becominii; the last resort of the unemployed p:ia<luate. 
But with a rapid growth of education in this vast aiul po])ulous c.onntry, the need 
of teachers will increase immensely, furnishing more openings for employment. 
There is no ground for the moilern teacher to be in any way disatipoint.ed or feel 
humiliated in compaiison with members of some other professions. It is a human 
weakness to look with envy at the successful practitioners at the top of independent 
professions of Law, Modicino or Engineering, forgetting that those are but a few 
out of thousands of unauccossful stiugglers in life. There are hundreds and oven 
thousands among members of such professions who would prefer a Hotthnl aiul 
peaceful life as a teacher iu an esiublishcd educational institution, if such an 
opportunity were offered to them. There is no reason for teachers to bn di shear ten etl, 
as there is a great future for them. They have in their hands the moulding of the 
youth of India. 

The cvcr-incrcaBing unemployment no doubt prosonis a serious problem for 
solution, and calls upon us to devise a scheme of national economy whicli may 
mitigate some of the evils resulting from the present system of distribullon of 
wealth. But India is fairly rich in raw materials and productivity of its soil. A 
wide vista of potentialities is open for the utilization of its natural resources. Our 
country is at the threshold of a groat economic and industrial din'clopmcnt, A new 
impetus for industrial ontorpriso has been givim to it in consecpioneo of VVar 
exigencies. ^Ve have to use all the resources at our command, and devclo)) our 
basic industries. Wo should endeavour to occupy a noblo position side by sido 
with other advanced countries of the world. 

The young generation is the hope of our country, and real progress can bo 
assured by educating them on the right lines. The future destiny of India can bo 
shaped only through education. T am confident that this Educational Oonferenco 
will after deliberation arrive at definite conclusions of far-reaching im])ottance, and 
its resolution, broad-based on sound theories, will guide the shaping of a right 
policy of educational reform for the future. 


The A. I. Muslim Educational Conference 

51 si. Session — Poona^ — 28th. December 1940 

Governors Inaugural Address 


A tribute to the cultural background of the Muslims, stretching back for 
many centuri^iS, was paid by //. E. the Q-overnor of Bombay in his inaugural 
speech at the 51st session of the All-India Muslim Educational Conference held 
at Poona on the 28th. December 1940. 

The Conference was held at the spacious pandal erected in the compound of 
the Anglo-Urdu High School, the hon. Mr. A* Fazlul Jflug presiding. Over 
seven hundred delegates from all over India, besides prominent provincial ofTidals 
jmd non-ofhoials attended the session. His Excellency Sir Moget* Luviley, Governor of 
Btmibay, inaugurated the Conference. 
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His Excellency said “No proper understanding of tlie intellectnal progress 
of the west can be attained except after paying the homage which is duo to the 
many scholars, philosoihers, theologians, historians, scientists and poets who were 
the glory of the Ummayid and the Abbasid ages. The genius of men like Avicenna, 
Avenhocs, Ibn Batuta and Al-Ghazali can never be forgotten. Foi several centuries, 
Aiabic was the main language of learning and ctiltiirc. Later, to the achievements 
of that language weio added the gifts to mankind bcqiiealhed by the great Peisian 
writeis. I'hese Aiabic and Persian anthoiities who employed the beautiful and 
supple languages of the Muslim cultuie form a great axray. In logic and in 
scientific arrangement of ideas as well as in lyrical and imaginative power, their 
works have few livals. It was indeed fortunate that the seed of Gieek and Roman 
scholarship took root in Damascus, Oaiio, Alcpo, Coidoba, Baghdad and Bokhara 
and i)orc a rich and luxuriant crop the fiuits of which the world is still enjoying. 
The inspiration for all this was founded on the certain conviction that knowledge, 
learning and education wcic pait of the duty of good Muslims. This ideal is still 
bcfoie you all. It is a fortunate heiitago. In your own traditions there is one 
which says ‘a father can confer upon his child no more valuable gift that a good 

cdiu,atio^ I^xeellency continued : “We cannot be blind to the almost universal urge 
towards sccnlansation. How you can best meet this tendency of the present day 
and still uphold your ancient ideals is a problem which 1 feel sure your most 
thoughtful men have considered deeply and it still demands their attention, I 
migiit say hero that as regards icligious instruction in educational institutions 
maintained or supported by the State my Government in common with most 
Govern ments not only in India but m all conntnes has laid down the limits 
within which it can comformably with the general wish of the population ot the 
Province, be suitably allowed. I think there is nothing in the regulations in 
force on this matter which need cause you anxiety or fear. With the great ex- 
ransion of universal education wbich the present generation in India is witnessing, 
It is inevitable that some measures of agiecment must be devised.’^ 

After giving a icsume of the facilities exist ng in this province and its capital 
for Muslim education, the Governor said ; *1 agree with the Ohairman^s view that 
backwardness of education among Muslim girls is the most damaging blot on 
the prestige of the community and again, 1 wholeheartedly accept your opinion 
that *a community whoso womcn-folk are illiterate can never prosper and will 
always lag beliind. Women constitute in numbcis half the human family. It is 
entirely inoiui‘al that a section of the human race which is pnmaiily lesponeible 
for the upbringing and early training of the young should remain in ignorance of 
the full complexities of modern life. ''J'o allow this is rather like seeking to win a 
Imxing match with one hand tied firmly behind the back. As you rightly say, 
Mr Chairman, iniluenecs like Purdah and public opinion against female education 
ami co-education arc amongst the potent factors peipctuating this unhappy state of 
idlairs. To remedy tins is clearly a great task which lies hefoie all enlightened 
MuslimH, and 1 am sine that your discussions will deal with this problem 
efrecUvdy.’' 

The Prosidontlal Address 

After Mr. Aimed E. IL daf}er, Chairman of the Reception Cowimittec, had 
welcomed the Premdent, delegates and the distinguished guests the Hon, Mr. FazJul 
Em delivered his Presidential mldress. _ .tv,,- i 

The necessity for an '‘educational vivisection of India” m order to train the 
Muslim child for his education on later stages and for the establishment of Muslim 
universitice in some of the important l^rovinces of India was emphasised by the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr* 4. K. Fazlul Euq, in the course of his presidential 

^^^’^^Heferring to the problem of Primary education for Muslim children, Mr. Exiq 
Raid that the question resolved itself into the establishment of primary schools in 
all centres of Muslim population where Muslim children eould^ get the ineUmetion 
which was acceptable to the eommnnity as a whole. It imght mean a consider- 
able expense and in some cases the expense must reach an almost staggering 
Wrnm Ut primary education was the birthright of every^ child and 

it was absurd to plead want of funds in imparting education to children. In t us 
connection, Mr. Fnq characterised the Vidya Mandir Bchcme as utterly unacceptable 

to the Muslim community. ...... .t, « it i t-i. 

Biieakiug of hia own i'rovince, Mr. Ihtq said be felt proud of the work which 
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his Govornmeiit had been able to achieve in the course of the throe and half years 
they had been in olHco in laying; foundations for primary educat.ion in more than 
half the districts of the ProYincc. The system of primary education itself, he 
added, was in full swing in more than onc-third of the province at the present 
time. 

Education under Early British Ruie 

Speaking from peisonal expmience, ifr. ffucr said, ho had every reason to 
believe that secondary education in India had been developing in a haphazard 
fashion and there did not exist in any province anything like a planned programme 
for the development of secondary education. Ho regretted that early Biitish 
administrators of India had spent the initial and formative peniods of British rule 
solely in consolidating their military position rather than in facing the problems of 
education either cultural, vocational, technical or otherwise. The moat culpable 
neglect of which they has been guilty had been in the lields of ])rimary and 
secondary education. Till the establishment of the three Universities at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, the Government of the country had done practically nothing 
in controlling primary or secondary education. They left the problem entirely to 
the efforts of missionaries and mostly to private enterprise. The result had been 
most unsatisfactory and it was not a surpiise that there was in every Province an 
incessant cry for the overhauling of the systems of education in all their stages. 

Government did very little towards controlling even collegiate education, and 
the supei vision which the Government exercised over UnivcrBitics was of an entirely 
nominal character. “Even now,” he said, when the introduction of provincial 
autonomy has thrown the burden of administration on the Indians themselves in 
the Provinces, the interest which the Central Government is found to evince in 
educational matters is anything but creditable to Government. The result has 
been that Ministers in charge of education in the various Provinces have been 
faced with problems for whose proper solution there is neither means nor methods 
available,” 

Added to this, continued Mr,. Huq, the funds at the disposal of provincial 
Ministers were hopelessly inadequate for the due performance of their duties. The 
Government of India Act in many cases had given the Ministers a large amount 
of responsibility without any real power and inadequacy of financial provisions 
made the task of Ministers an extremely di0iciilt one and almost beyond human 
achievements. The Government of India Act, he added, must be thoroughly 
overhauled and the Provincial Ministers must bo vested with more exhaustive and 
definite powers to secure funds for the purpose of carrying on their legitimate duties. 

Dwelling on the sub 3 ect of vocational and technical education. Mr. Huq 
charged the Government with an attitude of indifference and said that if to-day 
India was poor in spite of her vast resources, if at the present moment Indians 
had not been able to industrialise India in order to be able to put her side by 
side with advancing countries of tho world, it was because the Indians had so long 
not received any education which would fit them for practical and technical 
education. 

Suggestion to Utxiise waki? Properties 

The President emphasised that the time had come when they must take up 
the problem of education themselves and try to find their own remedies for their 
own wants and defects. Ho urged the establishment of Muslim Universities in the 
Punjab and Bengal and as to the means for meeting the colossal funds required 
in this respect he suggested that Muslims should combine to get hold of Wakf 
properties throughout India. In spite of what the founders of the Wakfs might have 
laid down in their endowments there should be something like a general attack on 
the citadels occupied by Mutawallis in order that they might commandeer the 
resources of Wakf properties for the purpose of the education of tho children of 
their community. He hoped that the Contcrenco would consider tho question of 
wakfs and give a general direction to tho Government of the various Provinces to 
Introduce legislation in order to nationalise these Wakf properties for tho bencjfit 
of Muslim education. 

Reviewing the activities of tho All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
covering a period of more than half a century, Mr. Hnq refuted the clmrge that 
it was a separatist movement and an organisation whiidi was oaleulaied to introduce 
^mmunahsm in the educational systems of India. He said that tliose who indulged 
these criticisms forgot the essential fact that although the basic principles ol 
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education must remain the same for all communities and all peoples, the details 
must differ in the case of the different communities just as Indians themselves 
differed among themselves in physical features and mental development, 

Mr. R. P. MasanPs Address 

The epidemic of brutality is but a passing phase ; with it would vanish 
Hitlerism” declared Mr, E, F, Masani, ITice-Ghancellor of the Bombay University, 
in an address to the Conference, on “Some aspect of Moslem’s education.” 

Mr. Masani outlined the contiibution of Islam to human civilisation, culture 
and education and said that “forward” was the motto which illumined the banner 
of Islam in the past. But to-day “backward” was the word wiit large upon the 
educational history of the Muslims in India. On the basis of the ratio of pupils 
under instruction to the total population, the Muslims weie far behind the advanced 
Hindus but much better off than all the sections of the Hindus put together, the 
percentage being 12*8 against 8* 

Mr. Masani urged the establishment of social service organisations with volun- 
tary workers to take schools to the door of the people. Concluding, Mr Masani 
hoped that the spirit of Islam would enable the Muslim, as in the past, to live in 
intellectual co-operation and comity with the other communities in India, enhancing 
thereby the peace, happiness and glory of this laud. 

Second Day — Poona— 29th, December 1940 

Sectional Meetings 

Two sectional meetings of the Conference, one on Islamic Culture and History 
and the other on Urdu were held to-day. 

Nawab Bahadur Yarjung Bahadur of Hyderabad (Deccan) presided over the 
Islamic Culture meeting. Papers on the subject were read at the meeting, and 
resolutions were adopted which were placed before the open session of the Conference 
for ratification. 

A resolution disapproved of “the latest innovations in various girls’ institutions 
of holding theatricals and dramatic parties that often go beyond the limits of 
morahty”. It requested the authorities to ‘immediately cease holding any func- 
tions of a demoralising character.” 

Prof. Halcvm^ who spoke at the Education section meeting, suggested that 
the mosque should be revived as a social and cultural institution, and used as 
a means for the spreading of primary and adult education. The All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference should, he urged, keep in touch with the Provincial 
Governments and Advisory Boards as well as Muslim politicians, |and assume the 
responsibility for the successful carrying out of the programme of the Conference. 

The Education ISection meeting of the Conference adopted over twenty 
resolutions which inter aim urged the authorities of the Allahabad University 
to amend the constitution of the University so as to have at least one third of 
the number of seats of the elected members of the Senate reserved for Muslims. 
The meeting also requested the University of Aligarh to institute a diploma for 
oriental studies as in the Lucknow University. 

Most of the resolutions related to the problem of Muslim education in the 
province of Bombay. A request was made to the Government of Bombay to 
apjioint a responsible Muslim odicer to examine each text book and withhold any 
book containing anything repugnant to Mnslira culture and religion. The Govern- 
ment was also requested to appoint Muslims as Educational Inspectors* 

Education Committee's Eetoet 

An account of the work done hitherto by the Kamal Yar Jung Committee 
was submitted to the All-India Muslim Educational Conference to-day. It was in 
the nature of an interim report and the pemission of the Conference was sought 
for a year’s extension of the Committee to conclude its labours. 

The report is prefaced with a brief survey of world conditions as obtaining 
to-day and the menace of the now doctrine of National Socialism and race supe- 
riority. Turning to the Wardha >Scheme, the Report says that the Muslims felt 
sincerely that it was the spiritual element which must once more be restored to 
humanity, lliey were against the “over intelleetualism of modern education and 
the over-emphasising of materialism to the neglect of the spiiitual.” They were 
against the Wardha Hcheme because it neglected religion generally and yet brought 
into bold relief “Ahimsa which was the religion of Oandhiju” 
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Oharacierisinp; the introclncl.ion of the Wardha Sclicmo by the Congress 
Minisferies as a “crusade against Islamic ciiltuvo” the report says that the Muslims 
had another grievance against the scheme. It harked back to a primitive period of 
human life. 

After the above general observations, the report refers to the work done by the 
Committee so far. A qucfltionnaire was issued and a touring sub-committeo was 
appointed to make an e\tcnsivc tour of the country to study lo(*al conditions of 
Mnalim education and their cHect on the social order and cultural life of the 
Muslims. During their tour, numerous grievances against the present educational 
institutions and organisations wcie presented before them. Tn many places, they 
found that theio were no adequate facilities for the teaching of Uidu, IVrsian or 
Arabic. In other places Muslims liad little facilities in getting admission to 
industrial, technical and professional institutions. 

■Regarding the Urdu language, the icpoit says : “There is absolutely no doubt 
about the fact tliat in some places dclibcrato cilortB arc being made to icpiaec the 
Uidu language from its present position and status in India. Tlic future of Mus- 
lim education in India has also been a matter of the deepest anxiety to all 
thinking Muslims throughout India, especially in view of the new political attitude 
and the new constitution in India. It has been forcibly brought to their notice 
that in a number of places, this has visibly aflectcd the interests of Muslim 
education. There is no doubt about the fact visible on the surface everywhere 
that Urdu is being forcibly supplanted or reconditioned and unless the Muslim 
community now lakes up the question its ultimate cifect will mean a great disaster 
to the best interests of Muslim education in India. Tlio question of the cnrriculam 
to bo followed in religious instruction in gcncial in schools and colleges has 
specially engaged our attention and here also it seems the present stale of things 
is most unsatisfactory. They hope to consitlci* this problem in all its aspec^ls and 
present their report to the Ocneral Committee for their uUimato consideration and 
decision/^ 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Sixth. Session — Nagpur — 25th, December 1940 

Rupture among Delegates 

The sixth session of the All-India Btudenis’ Federation which commenced 
at Nagpur on the 25th. December 1940 witnessed a rupture in the organisation, the 
delegates from Bihar, Bengal and United Provinces seceding almost in a body. 

Trouble arose in regard to the Federation’s elections in Bengal Communists, 
whose opposition to Ganahian leadership is well known, tried to put up a number 
of delegates with a view to capture the organisation. This was strongly resented 
to by a large number of delegates who viewed with approbation the individual 
satyagraha movement and Gandhiji’s leadership. 

Thus two lival conferences were held in the evening, one at the paiulal under 
the presidentship of Professor Hiren Mookerjee of Calcutta and the other at the 
Convocation Hall under the presidentship of Mr, Madan Mohan ih^amd of 
Allahabad. 

Doctor K, M, Ashraf inaugurated and Professor Ilire^i Moolcherjce presided at 
the Conference held in the original pandal erected for the Conference. i)r. Ashraf 
described Mr, Gandhi^s satyagraha movement as “a very poor inotcst against the 
imposition of bclligciency on India.” 

Mr, Mookher,')ee dwelt on the achievements of the Soviet Union. 

The other section led by Mr, M, L, Shah, General Secretary of the Fi'deration 
and Mr. Arabind Bose^ held a meeting at the XJnivcisity Convocation Hall under 
the presidentship of Mr. Madan Mohan Prasad, President of the Bihar Youth 
League and former President of the Allahabad University Union. Mr. Prasad 
in his speech, described tlie satyagraha movement as ‘‘a very dignified protest.” 

Meanwhile Mr. T, J, Kedar, Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur UniverBity, was 
meeting both groups informally in an endeavour to bring them togetheiv 
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Second Bay— Poona— 26th. December 1940 
Compromise Efforts fail 

All efToits at a compromise having failed, delegates again met in two 
confci cnees to-ni^ht and passed two sets of resolutions, relating inter aha to 
students’ attituto tovvaids the war and the vaiioiis demands oE students. 

The Oonlorcnee held at the Gotta Jayanti grounds under the presidentship 
of Prof. Hiren Mukherjee chaiaetciized the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League 
aful the “ilindustan” slogans of the Hindu Mahasabha as reactionary and 
disruptive. Tha Conference also declared that the piesent leadership of the 
Indian National Congicss had failed to achieve unity and amity among the 
comm unities. 

The Conference expressed the opinion that the influence of the “reactionary 
leadership” of the Muslim r.caguc and the Iliiidu Mahasabha should be curtailed 
and appealed for a “voliintaiy fedoration of regional states based on mutual 
conlidoaco”. 


The U. P. Muslim Students’ Conference 

First Session— Allahabad — 17th. November 1940 

Mr. Hiiq’s Inaugural Address 


“To us, Islam is greater than anything else. Unless communal difFerenees 
arc composed to the satisfaci-ion of us all, tlic time has come when we have reached 
the parting of the ways,” said Mr. A. K, FazliU Buq, Cliicf Minister, Bengal, 
inaugurating the fust U. P. Muslim Students’ Confeicuce at Allahabad on the 17th, 
November 1940. 

“The times arc sueh,” ho added, “that the Muslims of India, especially in the 
minority provinces, are to take note of realities and to see the danger with which 
the country and Muslims in particular are faced. Unless Muslims arc safe and 
Bccuro and unless the IMuslims are enabled to render the service which they can, 
we cannot properly conduct the fight for India’s salvation. Those who delude 
themselves that they can build the destinies of India without the Bliielims in the 
picture live in a fool’s paradise.” 

Mr. Fazhd Haq continued : “Coramunaliam is essential to some extent. It 
is a kind of sacred feeling, and one must Icain to love oneself and then others. 
It is human nature. ComnmaaliBm is not necessarily for a fight, bub for defence, 
for suU-dcfcnce* 

Promiding, Mr. Fazliil Huq said : “Wc will nob give up the essentials of our 
cnlinro, simply for the exigoncicH of the hour, MuBlims have not done anything to 
introduce Bcparatist tendencies. Wc are in a minority, and it would not be in our 
intorcBts to do so. But separatism autl quarrels are being forced on us. Wo offer 
co-operation, wo offer patriotism in the highest sense of the term. We are prepared 
to shod our blood in the cause of the country. All this, so long as the majority 
community does not quarrel with the position taken by us and so long as they 
do nob force us to a position repugnant to Islam, We will not tolerate that. 

“Wo are not goi^g to un-]\Iu 8 limi 80 ourselves. We have our own culture. 
The Hindus are not to domhmto over us. Ninety million Muslims will stand 
together for dcfemling their rights. They will rally round the Muslim banner if 
there is any danger to their rights. We do not love fighting, but we love defend- 
ing our rights. Gur motto is ‘Nothing for ourselves ; all for Islam,” 

Blr. Fazhd Buq maintaineil that Muslims and Hindus were two separate 
nations and that they should bo allowed to progress separately maintaining their 
Boparato entities. It was po8Hil)Io, he said, for the two cultures to live side by side 
aud to contribute separately to a common beneficial blend. 

Mr. Fazhd Huq maintained that in politics and other matters, including, for 
instance* the questba of language and script, it was the Hindus who were intro- 
ducing separatist tendencies and forcing quarrels on the Muslims, who had to 
defend their rights aud culture. 
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THE BIHAE MUSLIM STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE [ patna— 
Mr. M« N- Roy’s Plea 

“The present constitutional deadlock can only be ended by Coalition Ministries 
in the Pio\inces,” said Mr. M. N, Boy addressing the Conference by special 

invitation. , ^ u 

Coalition ministries, continued Mr. Boy, would be a means to an end, namely, 
the effective paiticipation of India in the present woild crisis. From the very out- 
set of the war, the Oongiess policy had been wrong. 

“Two and a half years of office, during which people came to identify it with 
the Sarkar, gave the Congress,” he added, “immense apparent popularity and it 
held the key to freedom. But it has chosen to commit political suicide. The 
resignation of the Ministiies was a mistake. This false step has blocked a very 
elective biidge to India’s co-operation in the war, which is essential not only for 
India but for the whole world.” 

Mr. Boy said that he knew from personal knowledge that many Congress 
M. L. A’s were dissatisfied with the Congress policy, but they were keeping quiet 
because they were haunted by the nightmare of the Congress coming back to 
power. He thought that the effort to form Coalition Ministries would succeed. 
In any case, it was worthwhile making an eflhrt, because that would create a 
different atmosphere. 

The Presidential Address 

“ ‘Back to the days of Mahomed’ should be the watchword of every Muslim,” 
said Khau Bahadur /S. i/, Ismail, of Patna, in his presidential address to the 
Confeience. He added, “education must rest on a foundation of religion.” 

Deploring the fact that even in educational institutions the atmosphere was 
charged with a feeling of hatred between students of different sects, the Khan 
Bahadur said that he did not wish to lay the blame on any class or community, 
but there must be a limit to everything. He accused the Congress Governments 
of having made changes in the system of education which were antagonistic to 
Muslim interests. 

A resolution endorsing the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League was passed. 
Another protested against the engraving of Sanskrit religious words on the Con- 
vocation degrees of the Agra University “which hurt the feelings and suscepti- 
bilities of the Muslim students.” 

It was also resolved that the U. P. Muslim Students* Federation should 
appoint a sub-committee of students and members of the Court of the Allahabad 
University to take necessary steps for the redress of Muslim students’ grievances 
against the Univeisity, 


The Bihar Muslim Students’ Conference 

Second Session — ^Patna — 22nd. December 1940 
The Presidential Address 


The second annual conference of the Bihar Muslim Students’ Federation was 
held at Patna on the 22nd. December 1940 under the presidentship of Mr. Ghulam 
Imam, President of the City Muslim League, Lucknow. 

Mr. Imam, in the course of his presidential address, advised the students to 
regulate their lives on the lines of the Islamic injunctions. Referring to the 
Pakistan scheme, he pointed out that the Muslims did not want to set up a state 
owned by them but only wanted to get a parcel of land where the Islamic laws 
could have sway. 

Haji Sharufuddin, M.L.A., Chairman of the Reception Committe, while welcom- 
ing the delegates to the Conference, asked them to foster unity amongst themselves 
and appealed to the students to make the cause of the masses their own. 


t 



Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

The following is the Speech by T>i\ JR. C. Majumdar^ Vice-Chancellor, at the 
Annual Convocation of the Univeisity of Dacca on the 18th, July 1910 ; — 

Your Excellency and Chancellor, 

It is my proud privilege to offer you a most cordial welcome on behalf of 
the University of Dacca on the occasion of your fiist visit to the University of 
which you have been the Chancellor for more than eight months. We are sure 
that Your Excellency will take an active and sympathetic interest in the affairs 
of the University and that your personal contact will enable it to profit more 
and more by your wise counsel, advice and guidance during the years to come. 

I would next offer a hearty and cordial welcome to the distinguished visitor 
who has kindly consented to deliver the Convocation Address. Dr. A. F. Rahma^i 
is no stranger to the University. He has been associated with it both on the 
teaching and the administrative sides from its very inception, and ultimately held 
the high office of Vice-Chancellor for ovei two yeais and a half. He is now in a 
position to take a detached view of University education in general, and of this 
University in particular. His varied experience and wide knowledge of men and 
things make him eminently fife to give us a lead in educational policy jin these 
iinceitain and tioublcsome times, and we are. therefore, grateful to him for having 
kindly accepted our invitation to deliver the Convocation Address. 

I would also welcome the other distinguished guests present here and offer 
them my mosfe cordial thanks for the active interest they have shown in the 
affairs of the University. 

Before I proceed further, it is my melancholy duty to offer a tribute of 
respect to the memory of Professor N. N. Ghosh who served this University in 
various capacities, viz., Professor of Law. Dean of the Faculty of Law and Provost, 
Jagannath Hall. He retired after the full term of his service in the year 1934 
and rendered valuable services to the University. It is also my painful duty to 
refer to the tiagic death of Mr. Nripendra Narayan Boy Chaudhury. the son of 
the Zemindar of Baldah and a member of the Court of this University. He was 
a very popular figure in Dacca and took great interests in games and sports. 

I would now like to review in brief outline the work of the University during 
the last session. The most important event during the year is the institution of 
the Faculty of Agriculture. The question of establishing a Faculty of Agriculture 
in the Dacca University was mooted even before the University actually came into 
being. More than twenty years ago, the Hon’blc Mr. A, K. Fazlul Buq,^ nw the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, moved a resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending to Government “that a fully cqriipped Agricultural College, to be 
finally incorporated with the proposed Dacca University, be established at an early 
date”. In the speech with which ho moved this resolution he showed very cogent 
reasons, with his usual eloquence, why this Agricultural College should be incorpo- 
rated in the University of Dacca. The resolution was accepted by the Grovernment 
and they assured the house that they would shortly give practical effect to the 
recommeudations contained in that resolution. It was presumably m pursuance of 
this policy that the Dacca University Act contained an express provision that it 
shall have a Faculty of Agriculture. Unfortunately, financial and other dxmculties 
intervened and practical effect could not be given to the provisions or the 
before the session 1939-40. I take this opportunity pf tendenng the most grateful 
thanks of the University to the Hon’ble Chief , Minister and bis colleagues, specially 
the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, for having enabled rrs to start the Famuty of 
Agriculture, Mr. M. Oarbery, M.O., has been elected the first of the v 

of Agriculture. We have added two new Departments viz., Biology ano foii 
Science, and have appointed a number of new teachers^ in Botany, "OoIo^y, 
Micro-Biology and Agricultural Chemistry. Dr. P, Maheswan has 
Boader in Botany and Head of the Department of Biology, 

0i Soil Science has been placed for the present under the Professor of Chemistry. 

53 
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Among other changes in the administrative and teaching staff, mention may 
be made of the appointment of Prof. B. N. Bose, Head of the Department of 
Physics, as Provost of Dacca Hall, of Dr. Md. Shahidulla, as Provost of Fazlul 
Hiiq Muslim Hall and the Maiilana Zafar Ahmad Usraani as Lecturer in the 
Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies. The Maulana Saheb is a learned divine 
of all-India reputation and his appointment will, I am sure serve to stiengthen 
and popularise the Department. Dr. B. K. Eoy, Lecturer in English, has just retired 
from IJniversity service, after serving his full term of appointment. By his scholar- 
ship and teaching ability of a high order he rendered valuable services to the 
IJniversity for a peiiod of 19 years. 

I am glad to be able to state that the increase in the number of students was 
maintained during the last session, the total number of students being 1,569 as 
against 1,527 in the previous session. The number of women students has also 
increased, being 96 daring the last session as against 72 in the year preceding. 
While referring to the increase in the number of students I would like to point 
out that the time has come when the Univeisity should have to think seiiously 
about restricting admission only to those students who are likely to 
profit really by pursuing a course in the University. It is obvious that many 
students who have just managed to pass the Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations are more likely to waste their time than do any good to themselves 
or to the University by continuing their career in the University. At the same 
time there are practical difficulties in the way of laying down restrictions to admis- 
sion over and above the minimum qualifications prescribed under the University 
Act. The University, has however, made a beginning in this policy of restriction by 
defining the categories of students who alone will be admitted to the Course for 
the Bachelor of the Commerce. It is just possible that this would be followed up 
by the adoption of a similar policy in regard to the other courses. 

It is gratifying to note that the Univeisity has been able to maintain its 
academic standard. This will be proved by the record of the different academic 
societies of the Univeisity and the research work carried on by the staff and 
students, of which a detailed account is given in the Annual Eeport. The doctorate 
degree has been awarded by this University to Mr. Abdul Halim, Mr. Tejendra 
Nath Ghosbi, Mr. Saohindra Mohan Mitra, Mr. Sachindra Nath Barker, Mr, 
Promodebebari Bhattacharyya, Mr. Eajendra Chandra Hazra, Mr. Jogendra Nath 
Chakravarti and Mr, Pratul Chandra Eakshit. All of them are old students of the 
University, and in many cases the thesis has beeii very highly praised by the 
distinguised examiners. I may specially refer in this connection to a book named 
“The Viceroy and the Governor-General of India” just published by the Oxford 
University Press in London, It is written by Dr. A. B, Eudra, a distinguished 
graduate of this University and a member of its teaching staff. Professor Harold 
Laski describes it “as the best treaties known to him on this subject and one long 
likely to remain the standard treaties for the period it covers.” 

I would now like to say a few words about some of the important pending 
schemes and pressing problems of the University. In my last Convocation Addiess, 
I stressed the need of a second Muslim Hall in order to afford residential facilities 
to the growing number of Muslim students. The necessary Statute was passed by 
the University, the new Hall being named after the Hon’ble the Chief Minister of 
Bengal in recognition of his eminent services to the cause of education. We are 
grateful to Your Excellency for giving assent to the Statute by viitue of which 
the Eazlul Huq Muslim Hall has been formally instituted with effect fiom July 
1. Its resident students, more than 100 in number, are now accommodated in a 
part of the main University Building where Classes, Offices and the Library of 
the Univeisity are located. This is a very unsatisfactory state of things and we 
are anxious that Your Excellency’s Government should make adequate financial 
provision for the construction of a new building worthy of the Hall. The lack of 
accommodation for the gradually increasing number of resident Muslim students is 
a serious problem and every year that passes adds to its gravity. The University 
is therefore, anxiously looking forward to an early solution of the problem. 

Satisfactory progress is also being made in regard to the proposed Faculty of 
Medicine. The Committee held its final meeting on the 10th July and the report 
is now ready for submission to the Government. We fervently hope that the 
establishment of a Medical Faculty in this University will received the sympathetic 
consideration of the Government. No argument of mine is perhaps needed to back 
the Scheme, particularly as we justly regard the Hon’ble Minister in charge of 
Department as one of who feels keenly on this subject. He has already shown 
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active and lively sympathy for the project as befits one who so worthily represents 
the illustiioiis tamily to whom the city of Dacca is indebted for all its major 
developments and amenities of life* 

Next to the provision of a Medical College there is another direction in 
which the expansion of the University’s activities is both desirable and possible. 
An institution for imparting advanced training in certain special branches of Engin- 
eering and Technology is a great desideratum rn this province, and the University 
of Dacca with its well-equipped laboratories, and the Ahsanullah School of Engi- 
neering as a fitting nucleus, may justly hope to increase its usefulness by starting 
a Faculty of Engineering. At our request the Government have referred this 
question to the Committee appointed some time back to consider the reorganisation 
of the Ahsanullah School of Engineering. It might perhaps be felt by the Govern- 
ment that this University is insatiable in its demands. I may assure them, 
however, that, so far at least as I am concerned, this is my last demand upon 
public funds for any major development in this University. Besides, it is necessary 
perhaps to emphasise that the institution of a Faculty of Engineering in this 
University is not altogether a new proposal. At the time when the draft Bill 
for the establishment of a University at Dacca was being debated in the Central 
Assembly, there was a general consensus of opinion that it should start, among 
others, with the Faculties of Medicine, Agriculture and Engineering. The Govern- 
ment accepted the first two and incorporated them in the Act, while, as regards the 
last, they expressed the opinion that although it was highly desirable that a 
Faculty of Engineering should be established in the University of Dacca, the 
Central Government was not willing to make a definite provision for it in the Act 
thereby imposing a heavy financial burden on the Local Government, limes have 
changed since then and the need for a course of Engineering and Technology is 
much greater today than it was 20 years ago. No apology is therefore needed for 
pressing upon the Government our very natural desire to increase the usefulness of 
this University by starting a higher course in Engineering and Technology. 

The provision of higher training in Technology and Engineering will also go 
a great way towards removing what is often urged as the chief defect in the 
University education by a large section of the public. The University is mainly 
criticised on the ground that the education imparted by it is too literary and does 
not enable its graduates to earn their livelihood. It is difficult to endorse the view 
that the main function of the University is to find employment for its students or 
to adapt the teaching solely to its requirements. On the other hand, it must be 
freely admitted that the University should include in its curricula such branches of 
study as would enable its alumni to fight successfully the struggles of life and 
equip them with knowledge that may be turned to good account by way of 
furthering the industiial development and economic reorganisation of the country. 

This raises a fundamental question about the scope and function of the 
University and I should take this opportunity to say a few words about it. The 
idea is slowly gaining ground that there should be a greater correlation between 
the Universities and the national needs in various walks of life. As an abstract 
principle no exception can be taken to it, but in its practical application, the only 
needs that are emphasised, almost to the exclusion of all others, are the economic 
and the material. Nobody could possibly deny for a moment the great necessity 
for satisfying those needs at a time when India is passing through an acute sta^e 
of poverty and unemployment. But taking a broad view of our national life it 
would be equally futile to deny that there are also other paramount needs in the 
life of the nation, notably in the moral and intellectual spheres. Those who have 
eyes to see cannot but realise that the want of bread is not the only danger that 
is threatening the national welfare. There is a great void in the intellectual and 
moral life of the people which is slowly but steadily sapping its vitality day by 
day. In all departments of national life, whether political, social or religious, 
there are signs of intellectual and moral bankruptcy and he who runs may read 
them. Slogans and catchwords have taken the place of thoughts and ideals, 
narrowness characterises our outlook and desires, and broad vision and high 
thinking are at a discount. Violence of thought and language has become the 
passport to leadership and little value is placed in public life upon such virtues 
as sturdiness of character, nobility of feelings, steady devotion to work and a spirit 
of willing self-sacrifice. These eminent qualities are no longer regarded as 
essential even in a leader, and no wonder we are witnessing all around us the 
meteoric rise and fall of popular leaders in every walk of life. Discipline which 
controls our surging emotions both in private and public life, and acts as a true 
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guide in puzzling and critical times, is fast passing away* Intemperance in 
language and action and unwillingness to concede the same freedom to others as 
one desires for oneself render healthy organised activities abortive or impossible* 
The fundamental principles and moral values of life, which constitute the very 
foundations of human thought and action, are being challenged with arrogance by 
a newly awakened spirit of scepticism which ignores the progress of centuries 
and the laborious process of evolution through which human civilisation has 
emerged to its present state* 

The same state of chaos in moral and intellectual spheres is writ large in the 
history of the world as it is shaping around us today. The ruthless war that is 
slowly spreading its tentacles over the whole of bewildered Europe attacks the very 
first principles upon which organised political life is based and is sure to prove a 
great set-back to the progiess which freedom, liberalism and democracy achieved 
after a grim struggle for hundreds of years. Here again the fruits of centuries of 
progress have been trampled under foot by the primitive human instincts of 
greed and lust for power and a fatal belief that might is light* Humanity shudders 
at the massacre, devastation, outrage and depredations that are being carried 
on a colossal scale by the very people who have held aloft the torch of progress 
and civilisation in Europe and illumined the daikness of the world. Today we aie 
forcefully reminded of Lord Grey’s prophetic words in 1914 : “The lamps are 
going out all over Europe ; we shall not see them lit again in our life-time’’. 

This is not the proper occasion to examine the ultimate causes undeilying 
this moral retrogression of Europe or to pass any judgment on the principal 
actors in this grim tragedy. But those of us who are not directly and immediately 
affected by it must pause and think in a detached and dispassionate spirit, and try 
to read aiight the signs of the times and learn the obvious lessons they hold out 
before us. 

I hope this brief review of national and international situation would not be 
regarded as out of place in a Convocation Address. For nothing can so forcibly 
demonstrate the fact, which is often ignored, that great as the need is for supplying 
the material wants of life and harnessing our knowledge for that purpose, there is 
an equally imperative demand upon the highest education that the university can 
impart, not only to conserve the highest and noblest ideals that humanity conceived 
in the past, but also to emphasise the value of those sublime truths upon the 
human mind. Today when the whole world seems to be seized with a mad frenzy 
of passion, the Universities form nearly the only strongholds where the 
highest ideals of humanity may seek and find a safe refuge from the onslaughts 
of brute force inspired by violence and hate* Here fiourish the arts and 
science, and knowledge, extended to all spheres of life, quickens an active 
social sense and inspires a healthy desire to live and let others live. Here 
we still uphold a respect for the rights of the individual and his freedom 
of thought, belief and action with due regard to the similar freedom of his fellow- 
men* Here we test and teach the values of charity, liberality and fellow-feeling 
towards others ; of a disciplined mind and intellect which engenders proper respect 
for rules and regulations and checks one’s over-weening self-esteem and instincts 
of aggression. Above all, it is in the pure and healthy atmosphere of the University 
that the students should feel an inner urge for the true, the good and the beautiful 
and grow a spirit of service and sacrifice for the cause of humanity. Good 
maxims are these and theoretically accepted as true all over the world, but it is 
necessary for the Universities to repeat and emphasise them and to correlate them 
with the modern conditions of life in order to restore the lost equilibrium in our 
national and international life* 

No University will be worth its name if it fails to inspire its students with 
those ideals when the world sorely meeds them* Amid the din and dust of 
modern life, when the old repositories of faith and virue are crumbling to pieces 
one after another, the University, as the highest seat of knowledge and learning, 
must hold aloft the banner of humanity* Nations and empires rise and fall, the 
arts and crafts of peace and war flourish and decay, but the highest ideals of 
humanity and the moral value of life tower above them all like the eternal 
Himalayas. 

This is my message to you, the Graduates of the University who have assem- 
bled here today to receive their Degrees* I congratulate you on your successes and 
confidently hope that you would carry my message to heart. I would not like 
today to give you any advice on the conventional lines— for the times are too deep 
l^nd stirring for trite observations and common platitudes* We are living in air 
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era of ^ revolutionary excitement when the whole fabric of human civilization is 
being violently shaken to its very foundation* Let us rise equal to the occasion 
and think in terms of human welfares rather than individual happiness. The tvYO 
are indissolubly connected, though the link is not often visible or perceptible. You 
should not devote the knowledge and intellectual and moral discipline that this 
University has imparted to you, exclusively to the satisfaction of your personal 
needs and desiies. You should be animated by a spiiit of service and take your 
due share in the arduous task of improvement, renovation and reconstruction in 
every sphere of our life, be it as a leader or as an humble follower. You must try 
to cultivate the power of thinking and reviewing the life around you in a detached 
and dispassionate spirit. You must try to equip youiself for leadership by 
developing the viitues I have mentioned above and a keen sense of public morality 
the lack of which is the most prominent cause of degeneration in our public life 
today. You should be imbued with a feeling of robust optimism and urged by 
an impelling desire to leave things better than you found them. Never lose heart 
by the enormity , of the manifold ills which have seized our national life and 
rendeied progress and purification almost a Herculean task. But be buoyed up 
with hope which comes to youth alone. A short while ago. on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Foundation Day of the University, I unfniled the flag of the 
University carrying the great motto “Truth shall prevail”. Let that be the 
watchword of your life, and let each individual students take a solemn pledge that 
whatever walks of life it may be his lot to tread, he should keep this flag of his 
Alma mater flying, and endeavour by words and deeds so to regulate his conduct 
that truth may prevail over untruth, that justice may triumph over iniquity, 
wisdom over passion, virtue over impiety, and reason over brute-force. The safe- 
keeping of the University flag, which implies all these noble virtues and ideals, 
is in the hands of each and all of you, and I hope and pray that you should 
always hold it high and keep its honour unsullied even at the risk of everything 
else that you may hold dear and near. With this hope I take leave of you and 
wish you god-speed in your journey of life. 

H. E. the Governor’s Address 

Mr. Vice- Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Before I touch on some of the many problems which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor 
have mentioned in your address, and before I speak to you, as I intend to do this 
morning, of the grave international events which overshadow your lives and mine, 
let me say what a special pleasme it is for me to be present today on my first 
formal visit to this great University, of which T am privileged and pioud to be 
Chancellor. As a centre for the cultural life of Eastern Bengal, this University 
has a great part to play in moulding and influencing public opinion and in main- 
taining that great tradition of learning which has always characterised the people 
of this side of the province. It is no part of my duty today, nor is it my intention 
to comment on the educational standards maintained here, but I would like to take 
this opportunity of saying how impiessed I was with the woik which is being 
done during an informal visit which I was able to pay to the Univeisity a few 
days ago. 

In the course of your address, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you referred to many 
aspects of University life and to seiveral administrative problems and achievements. 
I share with you the satisfaction of knowing that a fully fledged Faculty of Agri- 
culture is now in being and I trust and believe that the achievements of this new 
Faculty will be of real help and assistance to the agricultiuists of this Province, 
and will in future serve to recall the work of the Hon’ble Chief Minister and his 
colleagues who have shared no endeavour to biing it into being. Let us not, how- 
ever, in the first flush of enthusiasm, foiget that the Faculty has still to prove its 
worth. That it will do so. I have not the slightest doubt, for Dacca has always 
possessed a wealth of practical agricultural experience which can now be drawn 
upon for the puiposes of the University. I should like to take this opportunity 
to emphasise the necessity of maintaining to the full the happy co-operation 
which has already been achieved between the Agricultural Department and 
the University. By this means, I feel confident that the Faculty will quickly make 
its weight felt for the betterment of agriculture in the Province. 

As regards the possibility of the establishment of two further Faculties of 
Medicine and Engineering to which a reference has been made, I am not, I am 
afraid, in a position to carry you much further than your Vice-Chancellor has 
done. The Committee appointed by Government to examine the question oi the 
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Medical Faculty has not yet reported and until it does so, I cannot add further 
comment. 

The question of establishing a Faculty of Engineering raises, however, many 
complex problems. The necessities of war have emphasised the need for greater 
progress in technical training and the Central Government are like a lively interest 
in the wider extension of facilities for such training. The Bengal Goveinment even 
before this new development had not oveilooked the possibilites of further develop- 
ing the already iiouiisbing Ahsanullah Scool of Engineering, In fact the Com- 
mittee which was appointed to make recommendations for the improvement of 
this school has asked to be allowed to consider also the possibility of developing 
the school into a college. This request has been granted and the further question 
of establishing a Faculty of Engineering must naturally await the result of the 
committee's deliberations. I think we should be wise to avoid undue optimism 
in this connection and to remember that for some years to come the demands 
on account of Primary and Girls Education are likely to leave very little over for 
assistance to other branches, howerver valuable. , 

As regards the second Muslim Hall I can only say that nobody was more 
pleased than I when I found myself able to give my assent to the Statue— the first 
step towards its creation. The second step— the provision of financial assistance 
towards its construction — is a responsibility of my Government ; as Governor I 
can only proceed on advice. As Chancellor I have not failed to express my views 
in the appiopriate place and steps have already been taken which I hope will 
lead to a satisfactory solution of the problem in the very near future. 

You will, I know, forgive me if I turn now from the more immediate acade- 
mic problems to the international situation and its beating on the future of those 
of you who are undergoing a TJniversity training, or those of you who are about 
to quit the comparative quiet of academic life* For this situation ^does concern you ; 
it concerns the whole future of the civilised race ; it concerns the future of India 
in which you, by virtue of the training you have been fortunate enough to enjoy in 
Poland and spread through Scandinavia and the Low Countries to France and 
Britain, may spread even further. Even if hostilities do not move further East, the 
outcome of this struggle will profoundly affect the progress of mankind for decades 
to come. In this struggle we are fighting for the principles of democracy and 
decent civilised life against a system which offers security— and a poor security at 
that — only to those who are willing to subject their lives to the will of a ruthless 
few who value human life and liberty not at all. As I said a little over a fortnight 
ago, the essential interests of Great Britain and India have never before had so 
much depended on the outcome of the joint effort to which they have set their hands. 

I urge upon you, young men and women, who have been taught to think 
for yourselves, not to dismiss fiom your minds the significance of what is happen- 
ing today in Europe and what may well be happening tomorrow in Asia, The 
outcome of these events will influence your lives. It will influence not only your 
own lives, but those of the entire community in which you live— it will decide in 
fact whether you can work in an atmosphere of oidered political development or 
whether your lives will be forced in an atmosphere of fear and regimentation. I do 
most earnestly nrge upon you the necessity of appreciating the importance of what 
is happening in Europe today and, as I said before, of what may well be happening 
in Asia tomorrow. 

I have already spoken at length and I will not keep you longer from Dr. 
Rahman who 1 know is no stranger to you and whom you are all anxious to hear. 

I have very great pleasure in requesting you, Dr. E-ahman, to address the 
Convocation, 

Dr. Rahman’s Convocation Address 

I am grateful to the University for the honour that has been conferred on 
me by asking me to deliver the address at this Convocation, When I received the 
invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, I accepted without hesitation not because I had 
anything of tremendous import to say, but because for me it is always a pleasure 
to come to an institution where I have served and to which I have given the best 
that was in me. Though at present I live rather far away I keep myself informed 
of the activities of the tlniveisity and I offer my congratulations on the vigour 
displayed and the expansion in various directions and I pray that every dream 
that the University di earns may be realised in the fulness of time. There is so 
much need for clear thinking in this bewildered world, such urgency for a correct 
to the generation that is growing that every endeavour should be made tp 
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support and develop Universities whose function it is to stand in the forefront of 
movements that aim at the amelioration of mankind. 

I suppose on an occasion like this it is usual to offer advice to youth for the 
discharg;e of their responsibilities and the conduct of their lives. I have not come 
in any spirit of carping criticism.^ I come in the spirit of disciple seeking light, 
to state the problems and tribulations of my mind and ask you for a solution ; 
at any rate to persuade you to give your immediate and closest attention to these 
questions. 

It is undoubtedly true that at the present time, we are gravely perturbed 
with what is happening in Europe. The marvels of Science have largely annihilated 
time and space ; in that sense the world has become much narrower ; everybody 
considers or should consider himself to be a citizen of the world. The 
world’s travails find an answering echo in every heart, but, during the last 
months events have happened with such bewildering swiftness, the nature 
and character of modern war have so completely shattered preconceived notions 
that imagination is somewhat paralysed. The hunger for news is so great and 
every hour news is screamed at such a rate that there is hardly time for cool 
reflection, to realise the full implications of all that we hear. The forces of 
destruction are locked in a death embrace on land, sea and in the air ; the flower 
of the youth of a country lie in nameless graves in the battlefields of Europe ; 
thousands of citizens in belligerent and (even neutral countries) go to sleep without 
knowing if they will wake on the morrow ; no one can foietell where the fire 
will rage tomorrow ; thiones have tumbled, countries have been devastated. This 
is an inadequate picture ; but no fuither elaboration is required because everyday, 
every hour you read and hear of the horrors of the deadly combat now waging ; 
all this is true of a portion of this world but it would be ciimiiial folly to be 
indifferent or to allow yourself to be deluded into thinking that life will follow 
the even tenor of its way. 

In our shattered existence, many of us are apt to think of the present war as 
a remote evil ; many again indulge in intellectual dandyism ; not many realise 
that the danger to our country is not as unreal sometimes it is thought to be. 
Even if actual hostilities do not break out, the world today is so interdependent that 
no country can escape the consequences of a conflict of this magnitude. You see 
that in soaring prices, in sudden but unjustified panics, in the numberless measures 
of precaution It is not my purpose to speak of this aspect ; I would like 
to urge that this is the time to reconsider the moral values of life. Even in war 
with its exposition of stark naked brute force, it is moral values that ultimately 
count. In moments of world crisis the spiritual nature of man develops because 
it is in the anguish of darkness that the soul grows. Lots of people believe that 
something will turn up to remove the present confusion. "With this comforting 
thought they are able to go on. This attitude of acceptance, of placid pathetic 
complacency is perhaps peculiar to man. We have learned to depend on the social 
order, upon the stability of Governments and upon the instant supply of our 
demands whatever they may be. However bad things are, we continue to believe 
that the system under which we live will continue to work. The tendency to 
fatalism takes the system for granted. But acceptance of fate is not enough ; there 
must be a sense of destiny also. Civilisation depends on our foresight, character, 
effort and determination. Weaken those qualities and civilisation decays. It has 
been said and very rightly said that we are living in the hour of destiny ; there 
is hardly any dispute that the deadly conflict now waging is the end of the world 
order to which we have been accustomed ; the mechanism of our present day world 
has broken down completely. A sense of destiny means knowing one’s end. It 
is this that changes men from being mere participators or spectatois of the forces 
of events into creators of the future. Are we aware of our destiny, are we perparing 
to reach our destination ? It is at this moment that we must examine ourselves, 
to see the truth in ourselves, to separate the dross from the gold, to root out of 
ourselves all that is unworthy of our highest ideals. 

I do not intend to speak today of the war aims of the belligerents. Whatever 
may have been the aims for which war was undertaken, the course of the war, the 
events of the last few weeks have revealed the real nature of the struggle. On the 
one hand is stark, naked determination to dominate and control ; on the other a 
fight for existence, a struggle to preserve the intangible imperishable spiritual 
property of mankind. In many of us there is a feeling of vague, general apprehen- 
sion mingled with fascination for Nazi methods, but should we not be absolutely 
clear of what we stand for ? What are the moral values for which life is worth 
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living ? No intelligent man can be a neutral and it is wise to brush the cobwebs 
off our brain. 

No words of mine are necessary to conjure up for you the picture of a world 
in tears. The apologists of ‘‘total wai’^ have enslaved countries, ravaged smiling 
lands, destroyed cities, murdered hapless fleeing refugees ; rained death on unsuspec- 
ting women and children. Not defeat, but humiliating extermination is aimed at. 
Primeval forces have been let loose ; smaller nations are ceasing to exist ; acquisi- 
tiveness or greed and jealousy seem to be the only law of this world ; unabashed 
opportunism appeals to be the guiding principle and in pursuance of this policy 
all the honors that weie conceived of Hell in scriptures have paled into insigni- 
ficance. Blasses of men are held in bondage and civilisation itself is in shackles. 
Before the iriesistable momentum of a mighty machine the moral structure of 
the world is in danger of collapse. Faith, libcity and justice, the light to live, 
personal freedom, liberty of conscience eveiy thing is in jeopardy because the desiics 
of miUtaiy supei-mcn must be satisfied. I am no propagandist ; nor is it my 
purpose to apportion blame for this sorry state of things. I would like to urge 
only that men’s minds must be supeiior to the machines that men have invented 
and It is the qualities of the mind that will have to rebuild this shattered world, 
But today the problem is difleient. It would be unwise to asBumo that the danger 
to India is unieal, that you will somehow escape the consequences of a conflict 
which threatens to engulf the world ; that while the world lies in ruins you will 
be able to preserve your pioud heritage or that yon can achieve anything without 
effort, without struggle or the will to stake all for the moral values that you che- 
rish and mankind has evolved after years of suffeiing. 

As students of the Univeisity, I would ask you to consider what you value. 
Would you allow success of methods—however brutal — to lull you into an acqui- 
escence of them or do you feel that this evil that values nothing except its own 
convenience or its own desire should be resisted ? The logic of facts is inexorable 
and the choice has to be made. As sure as anything, out of this travail a new 
world is being born. Man is measured not by his achievements but by the moral 
values be has created. What aie the moial values that Nazism has created ? It 
is possible to accept that the will of one man is the souice of all justice ? The 
triumph of Nazism would mean the disappearance of valued institutions, of social 
privileges, of cherished principles of conduct, of decency and order of social lib, 
of the rule of law. We must range ourselves on the side of those who are making 
the supreme sacrifice to resist this challenge, who are cheerfully and valiantly 
giving lives to make life worth living. It has been said that if for 
nothing else, at least in self-interest, India should be on the side of 
these 'forces. There is profound truth in that but the realisation only 
of that truth is not enough, especially when danger is at your door. It needs 
active co operation with the forces that are being marshalled. The best and surest 
guarantee against danger is preparedness. Not only now but for the future plan 
of things when you will be thrown on your own resources and therefore for added 
and greater responsibilities I have no doubt that youth all over this country with 
its warm-hearted responsiveness to ideals will volunteer in the spirit of Ciiisadeis 
ill ever increasing numbers for the fighting forces of this country; and the preser- 
vation of that heritage which is a proud and sacred possession. We should 
contribute, each one of us, our time, energy and skill so that m the ultimate 
planning we can speak with authority and decisiveness. The response is encour- 
aging ; it should be worthy of Indians traditions and history. It is the power of 
the mind that ultimately creates the ramparts of civilisation ; it is the privilege 
of a University to pursue ideas to their logical end, and mould that power to 
rebuild the woild nearer to the heart’s desire. No society can be great unless its 
numbers are prepared for sacrifices and the hour for that sacrifice is nearer than 
we imagine. You are living in the hour of destiny ; the soul of freedom is in 
danger ; promises made on the other in all solemnity should be discounted. 
Eemember the old adage “Heven helps those who help themselves.” Take a long 
view of things and be prepared for all eventualities. 

I cannot close this part without a brief reference to India. While cities 
almost next door are burning and leashed forces of destruction are straining to bo 
let loose on this world, we are evolving doctrines that have no relation either to 
the realities of the situation or to responsibilities that have to be faced. Outworn 
words and phrases still provide the armaments of our political conflict, intellectual 
antipathy to Nazi doctrines, there is in abundance, but active collaboration is not 
' „«iStcieirfc either because we do not sense the imminent danger, ox we realise our 
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depenclance and helplessness or because we nurse a grievance* While discerning 
eyes see that what India has wanted is almost at its door through force of 
events, many of us are unable to recognise it or are anxious to scrutinise its 
credentials. 

Youth is^ too often called upon to make sacrifices so that the world is safe 
for others and it seems to me that youth should have a say in the plan of things* 
Have the courage of convictions, not of others but of your own. You reflect the 
opinion of the country. Many of us have a tendency to turn our backs to public 
opinion and declare that public opinion is behind us. Such leaders should tread 
their path alone ; without you. It cannot be denied that there is a feeling of 
awareness in India, a desiie to render service. We only hope that with a little 
imaginative realisation of possibilities by all sides, steps will be taken to mobilise 
resources—moral and mateiial— for a cause with which the heart of India is 
in sympathy. 

There is only one other matter to which I would like to draw your attention 
and I should be acquitted of any unfriendly ciiticism. For some time there has 
been an unrest in the student world, a restlessness that has manifested itself in 
oiganised defiance of authority and in the use of weapons which are usually 
applied in the political or economic sphere. I still have the opportunity of meeting 
large numbers of yoiingmen, who by common consent, are distinguished products 
of our Universities. To my questions their reply invariably has been that they 
deplore the growing tendency, that while in letrospect they regret the part some 
of them played, at the moment they had neither the energy nor the courage to 
stand out against mass movements. Herein lies the incalculable danger of these 
manifestations. It may be that there are grievances which demand redress, that 
authoiities are so perverse as not to be amenable to any reason or peisuasion. I 
am not saying that there should be no ciiticism, but ciiticism should never be 
confused with opinions. The critic has to know the technical methods of creation 
and that ought to keep him humble. He must share the burden of hard work. 
But it cannot be denied that discipline once undermined injures the institution as 
well as the students, and in the formative stages of a young man^s life the 
damaj’e is permanent. Education is justified when it makes you into men, mature 
men fit for responsibilities ; education is the discipline which gives form to the 
fully expiessive life. Education is not easy and discipline is not easy. Nothing 
worth having is easy until it is mastered and the educated man should accept a 
higher discipline as he masters each lower one. Dining the period that you are 
in educational institutions, reduce your mind to oider with all that it implies. And 
that means turning out of the mind most of the images that_ encumber it and 
keeping only what should be kept there. Absence of mental discipline produces the 
confusion of images that flood the mind. The habit once lost persists through 
life and it is difficult to regain it. Discipline is not so much a matter of rules 
and regulations as of good fellowship and understanding and the tragedy of this 
tendency is the irretrievable loss of this fellowship and understanding. An 
imperceptible wall rises between teachers and the taught and all those traditions 
from which you wish to profit axe damaged beyond repair. Freedom is not a 
natural growth, it has to be cultivated, and how can we cultivate it ? First by 
humility and secondly by a sense of destiny, and by humility I do not mean 
obsequiousness but an inner attitude. You will ask, can humility be balanced 
with a sense of destiny ? That equilibrium has to be established ; that is the 
art of life. Freedom begins with willing surrender ; it is developed as the mind 
turns constantly, with all its force, to the acceptance of moral values. , ^ , 

During the period of your education nothing should be done that distnros 
this progress of your mind. 


The Madras University Convocation 


Sir Shanmukhum Chetty’s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered at the OMvocation of Ae 
University of Madras by Sir Shanmukham Ohetty, K. 0, l. E. Dewan of Cochin 
on the 9th, August 1940. 

You Exoelleney, Graduates of the year, Ladies a^d Genttemra.— 

I must first express my gratitude to His Excellency the Chancellor for the 
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honour that he has conferred npon me in inviting me to deliver the convocation 
address. I value this privilege as a unique one. For the alumnus of a Univeisity 
to be called upon by his own Alma Mater to this task is, in some measure, a 
recognition that the person has not proved unworthy of the degree that the Uni- 
versity conferred upon him. I therefore value this honour as a unique one. 

It is exactly 15 years ago— in 1915— that I sat amongst the graduates of that 
year in this very hall to receive my degree The Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, a 
member of the Governor’s Executive Council, addressing the graduates of the year, 
said: ‘‘A people who are probably the best educated in Europe have plunged the 
world into the greatest war in history, not to defend or advance any noble ideal, 
but in a spirit of egotism of the basest and most brutal type.” He then expressed 
the hope “that, when the foul mists which have blotted out truth and justice and 
humanity are blown away, all that is best in the German system will remain to 
form a solid foundation for the gradual rebuilding, with tears and shame and 
humility, of an edifice not unworthy of a civilised people.” It is said that history 
repeats itself. But no one expected that the repetition will take place with such 
rapidity within the short space of a quarter of a century. 

The last years of my own career in this Univeisity saw the end of the ora of 
peace and ordeied progress, and while we were taking our degrees, the world was 
in the throes of what we considered to be the greatest war of history. In the 
midst of that travail men fondly cherished the hope that the sacrifice of the youth 
of the world would not be in vain ; that the great war would end war all times 
and make the world safe for democracy. Statesmen and political thinkers saw in 
the League of Nations the possibilities of realisation of the poet’s vision of “The 
Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” In spite of all this optimism, 
the whole plan for international co-opeiation and collective security has collapsed. 
Far from the world being made safe for democracy, the tragic eclipse of democracy 
in the great French Republic has left Great Britain the only great demociatic 
country in Europe. In short, all the hopes held out to the youth that was called 
upon to make great sacrifices in the last war have been frustrated, and instead 
of the woild being made a better place to live in, it has become an unsafe place 
for even peaceful existence. 

Graduates of the year, it is in the midst of such gloom and darkness that I 
am expected to give yon some light to guide yon in the various paths of life that 
you may choose. My thought naturally turns first to the elementary problem of 
safety— the problem of the defence of the country against external aggression* 
There are those amongst ns who think that India has nothing to fear from any 
external enemies and that it is only as a British possession that she might possibly 
become the object of attack. The history of the world during the last few months 
has demonstrated that there is no warrant for such faith. Independent countries 
have been mercilessly overrun and occupied, notwithstanding the most scrupulous 
neutrality that they had observed. Whether India will be subject to an attack will 
depend, not on the consideration that she is an integral part of the Biitish Com- 
monwealth, but purely on what value the aggressors attach to India as a strategic 
point in their scheme of world domination. 

It is unfortunate that those who have been responsible for the administration 
of this vast country have completely ignored the importance of making the people 
of India fit to defend themselves. The days when mercenary armies undertook 
the defence of a country are gone — ^never to return. In the present-day conflicts 
between nations, the entire people of a country are mobilised for offensive and 
defensive actions. No time should now be lost in taking adequate measures to 
teach the people of India how to defend their country. Compulsory military 
service is neither necessary nor feasible at this stage. But the measures contem- 
plated by pie Government of India are totally inadequate to meet the demands 
of the situation. While reciuitment to the Indian army on a larger scale may 
meet the immediate requiiements, the problem of the defence of India in its 
fundamental aspect should be tackled in a different way. The nucleus of a citizen 
army can be created by introducing compulsory military training in all the 
Universities of India. From a report recently published I find that Canada has 
adopted such course. If every Indian youth who goes through the portals of 
ar University is given a chance to get an insight into the science and practice of 
modern warfare, you will have in the country a source from which the future 
citizen army can be raised. I hope that the University authorities in India will 
fepe no time in taking the necessary steps in this direction and that the Rulers of 
will realise -the urgency and importance of this problem. 
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It might be argued by some that, by inculcating the knowledge of force in 
the young men of the Universities, you would be contaminating the fountain-head 
of society with the doctiine of force. Prophets and thinkers in different ages have 
preached that the use of force in settling the affairs of individuals and nations is 
moially wrong and wicked. Of late a great deal has been said about this doctrine. 
The wholesale condemnation of the use of force under any circumstances is, I 
think, the result of a mistaken interpretation of the teachings of prophets and 
religious reformers. My reading of the philosophy of non-violence leads me to the 
conclusion that it is the object that lies behind the use of force that makes it right 
or wrong. If the powers of evil resort to the use of force, they can and ought 
to be resisted by counter force. While the force used by Hitler in pursuing his 
policy of aggression is totally wrong, the force that is necessary to resist Hitler 
is morally justified. If this interpretation of the doctrine is correct, we need not 
hesitate to take all necessary steps to teach the young men in our Universities to 
resist by force the powers of evil. 

The trend of events in Europe during the last two decades has demonstrated 
how the destiny of nations can be moulded by the peculiar training given to the 
youth of a country. The rule that is established in modern Germany has been 
recently described by President Roosevelt as “a new enslavement in which men 
may not speak, may not listen and may not think.” How has it been possible 
for a small band of dictators and political adventurers to impose such a system 
on a highly intellectual and enlightened people like the Germans ? It was 
assumed in many quarters that the German people were not behind Hitler and 
his associates and that the whole system would break down in a moment of crisis. 
It was this belief that was responsible for the Allies dropping leaflets on German 
towns, explaining the implications of Nazi rule, at the beginning of the war. 
Subsequent events have demonstrated that the original assumption on which this 
action was based was wrong. It would not be possible for the most loowelful 
group of political adventiuors to start on a gigantic war of aggression if they were 
not certain of the whole-hearted support of their own nation. The historian of the 
future will find that the whole German nation must bear with Hitler the 
responsibility for this war. 

The strength of Hitler in Germany is the powerful support that the youth of 
that country is giving him. The devastating perversion of the Hitler youth is the 
real stiength behind the Dictator. The youth of Germany today are ardent 
believers in all the tenets of the Nazi doctrine. The first act of Hiller and his 
associates when they captured the citadels of ijower in Germany was to get the 
youth of the country on their side and to inculcate in them a passionate faith in 
the principles of the Nazi party. The entiie educational system of Germany is 
permeated with Nazi ideals. The European conflict today is, therefore, a conflict 
of the youth of Germany with the youth of the other countries. The present day 
generation of Germany has been taught to believe in and adopt standards 
of conduct which are in sharp contradiction to the generally accepted 
standards of the world. Their ideals today are fundamentally different 
and constitute a menacing challenge to the very foundations of human liberty. 
My object in referring to this aspect of the world situation is to emphasise 
the importance of the educational system of a country in the shaping not merely 
of its own destiny but of the destiny of its neighbours as welL The moral to be 
drawn is that we should be extremely careful about those ideals and standards 
which have been accepted as correct in all ages and which have stood the test of 
time. There are those who think that our educational system should be radically 
altered to suit modern conditions. While adjustments are inevitable from time to 
time, we must take care that the fundamental moral foundation of our educational 
system is not disturbed. 

The need for caution applies not merely to educational problems but to the 
entire field of human activity. In the very nature of things the world can never 
stand still. The never-ending physical movement of the ^ Universe inu its 
own orbit is reflected in the constant movement of human life and thought. 
Progress, reform, revolution— these are but the various phases of that movement, 
which bewilders the average man. You and I are living in such a period in 
world’s histoiy. In their quest for the ideM society the youth^ are tempted to 
brush aside all established conventions in the political, social and economic 
spheres, I am not afraid of change, and I do not advocate the doctrine of “stand 
still” in human affairs. While the necessity for change and adjustment is the very 
law of life, we ought not to ignore the need for restraint without which society 
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will perish. Whatever might be the peculiarities of a particular era, we have to 
recognise that the foundations of human life are based on certain cannons of 
conduct which are of an eternal nature. Those who thoughtlessly attempt to 
disturb these foundations are often responsible for the miseries and tragedies of the 
world. Mathew Arnold’s dictum— “Moral causes govern the rise and fall of 
States”— is of universal application. This lesson is of special significance to our 
country today because the Indian youth is filled with enthusiasm for change and 
reform in all directions in our national life. With all our impatience with the 
existing order of society, let us temper our enthusiasm with a proper appreciation 
of the canons and conventions which have a permanent value. 

The rise of the authoritarian States during the last two decades offers a 
powerful illustration of the dangers which follow when all recognised ideals are 
set at naught in rebuilding a society. Ever since organised societies came into 
existence in the world, political thinkers have discussed the relation between the 
individual and the State. Even in the States of the ancient and the mediaeval 
world, whose functions were practically confined to the elementary problem of 
defence against external aggression, limits were set to the claims of the indivi- 
dual as against the State. The limitations on the liberty of the individual citizen 
were, however, based on a recognition of the value of human personality and 
individual freedom. In the modern State, the functions of Government have 
come to include almost every aspect^ of human life ; nevertheless, the countries 
which have a democratic constitution allow considerable freedom to the indivi- 
dual citizen. The builders of the totalitarian States have set at naught all those 
principles of civil and political liberty which have guided mankind for three 
thousand years. ^ Compulsions and prohibitions of various kinds have struck at 
the root of individual liberty till at last in these States their citizens cannot even 
think differently from their rules. In their mad zeal the dictators of the world 
have uprooted humanity and begun the building of a social order on a different 
plane by diametrically opposite methods and without any regard for any of tlae 
great traditions and ideals which have guided civilised society through all the 
centuries. Some of these revolutionaries feel no need of private property, of family, 
of faith, of even God in their new order. Their work has been a negation of 
everything which for thousands of years has meant what we call progress, civili- 
sation, civil liberty and popular government. 

The temporary and spectacular success which has attended the efforts of some 
these men has even created a doubt in the minds of people about the efficacy of 
democracy as an instrument of government. It has become the fashion 
to speak of dictators in all movements. Even in this land of individualism this 
tenaency to extol the totalitarian State is evident. The advocacy of totalitarian 
methods is very often sought to be justified on the plea of discipline. Whether in 
the name of dictatorship or discipline, any movement which crushes individual 
initiative in thought or action is a curse. There are no doubt occasions in the 
history of nations when the individual has almost to annihilate himself in the 
interest of the State. The most notable example of this is, probably, the Public 
Security Act which was recently passed by the Biitish Parliament. All those 
principles of liberty and freedom which the Englishman considered as his birthright 
were wiped off at one stroke, and yet in this process the essential individual 
freedom of the Englishman has remained. That law was pressed not at the will of 
a dictator but by the voluntary consent of a free people. It is said : “That man 
in free who is conscious of himself as the author of the law which he obeys.” 
Judged from this standard, the Britisher is still free today. Within the next 
few years our country, along with the rest of the world, is bound to witness 
great changes in its political structure. At such a time it is essential that you 
should retain your faith in the democratic ideal and not be lured away by false 
prophets. 

One of the causes which has created difficulties for democracy and which has 
even brought about national collapse in certain cases is class conflict. The rise of 
Soviet Enssia and the propaganda of the Third International have spread this 
conflict throughout the world. There is no doubt that the new industrial 
age has brought in its train problems which have defied the ingenuity of 
economists. Somewhere and somehow there is a gap, a want of balance 
in our social and economic system, which we have not found ways and 
mieans to fill or to supply. In the midst of plenty and progress there is 
.poverty. Men have pressed the question as to why it is that, with all the 
of progress that society has made and is making, there is still so much 
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poverty and want and apparently such permanent lines of division between the 
great mass of those who piosper and the great mass of those who do not The 
followers of the marxian doctrine believed that a new and just order could be set 
up by a wholesale process of confiscation and by denying the right of private 
property. No clear evidence is yet available whether in the countries where this 
new order has been established the apostles of this doctrine have really succeeded 
in eliminating poverty. One direct result of this new movement has, however, 
been the creation of class war. It was thought at onfi time that India with its traditional 
conservatism would not offer a fruitful soil for this doctrine. But events of the 
last few years have shown that the danger of class war is a real danger in India. 
Attempts have been made to create deadly conflicts between landlord and tenant, 
employer and workman. Already we have in our midst various disintegrating 
factors which weaken us at every turn. The spread of class conflict on any large 
scale will prove disastrous to our national solidarity. When the history of the 
present times comes to be written in its true perspective, it will be found that the 
tragic collapse of the French democracy is in no small measure due to this cancer 
of class conflict in the Fiench nation. The magnitude of the damage done by 
this disaster can be realised from the fact that a people who were the torch- 
bcarers of liberty in the world have adopted a totalitarian form of government. 
If we are to keep our bearings as a nation, we must take a lesson from this 
tragic episode. 

While the possibility of class war looms on the horizon as a potential danger, 
we have a live problem in communal conflicts. So much has been said about 
this problem in recent years that whatever one might say may be only a restate- 
ment of what has been said over and over again, flhe excuse for restating it is 
that nothing adequate has yet been done in relief or removal of the gravity gf the 
problem. Eepetition is, perhaps, the only way by which a self-centred and som- 
nolent public opinion can be stirred to look deeply into this question before it is 
too late. Too late for what ? Too let to stem the tide of disintegration and civil 
strife. Those who belittle this problem are committing a grave error. A study 
of the acuteness of this problem in its various stages would give the real clue 
to its nature and significance. It would be found that the intensity of 
the problem was in direct proportion to the measure of political reform 
that was given to the country from time to time. While the problem 
emerged at a time when the rudiments of political power were transferred to 
the Indian people, it has reached its acutest stage at a period when there is the 
possibility of India acquiring the substance of political freedom. The problem is 
one of political ambitions, and not of religious or cultural conflict. The ambition 
is both legitimate and natural. With its ever-widening ramifications, the activities 
of a modern Government afiect the everyday life of individuals and communities 
in a manner which could not be comprehended by oup ancestors. In such a state 
of society it is only natural that communities should strive to share political 
power in an eflTective manner. It might, however, be asked why we should think 
and talk in terms of the community as a unit. The answer to this question lies 
in the peculiar social structure of India which has existed fiom time immemorial. 
To ignore this tendency is to ignore Indian history. The communal problem, 
therefore, is a problem of India’s history, and not a problem created by reactionary 
politicians or self-seeking individuals. Neither appeals to patriotism nor pleas for 
tolerance will really solve it. What is wanted is sacrifice by vested interests. Those 
who by some cause or other have come to occupy the seats of political power 
must agree to share them with others. 

It might be and it has been asked very often whether the demands of com^ 
munal leaders are not opposed to the fundamental principles of democracy. It is 
taken for granted that in a perfect democratic system the individual must reach 
positions of power and responsibility by his own intrinsic merit and not by 
statutory safeguards and preferential treatment. The democratic doctrine 
cannot be stated in this absolute form without ^ reference to the 
environments in which democracy works. Adult suffrage, for instance, is only the 
means and not the end of democracy. Equal opportunities of sharing power is 
really the end of democracy. This end has been achieved in Western countries by 
means of the ballot box and adult franchise. If in the peculiar environments of a 
country like India the ballot box does not bring about an equal sharing of power 
but perpetuates vested interests, then there is no use in arguing that the introduction 
of the ballot box completes the process of democracy in India, In such circums- 
tances, * other methods are necessary to remedy the maladjustment which the ballot 
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box does not rectify. There is nothing undemocratic in making those adjustments 
suited to our conditions. Let us hope that before it is too late the solution will be 
found and the danger of disintegration will be warded off. 

Graduates of the year, my message to yon to day is to get a true perception 
of the danger that threatens India along with the rest of the woild, to withhold 
nothing that may contribute to ultimate success in the present conflict, and to bo 
prepared for the task of painful reconstruction that lies ahead. It is not given to 
every one of you to scale the heights of success and to be the arbiter of the destinies 
of nations. The lot of the vast majority among you must necessarily bo cast in the 
humdrum world in which the individual woiks in silence and in obscurity. That 
does not mean that your woik has no value to your country or to the world. We 
must remember that the real work of the world is carried on by the vast majority 
of men and women whose lot is cast in humble places, A country's progress 
depends upon the earnestness and thoroughness with which the average citizen carries 
out his allotted task. Even from the point of view of individual achievement, the 
quality of a man’s work in life is to be judged, not by the number of magnitude 
of the thing he docs, but by the efficiency and thoroughness with which he discharges 
his everyday task. With all the emphasis that is righly laid on the need for correct 
and inspiiing leadership, we cannot ignore the quality of the average citizen. In the 
words of Aristides: “Neither walls, theatres, porches nor senseless equipages make 
States ; but men who are able to lely upon themselves.” 

There is work for every one of us to do. There are destructive influences 
abroad in our country as in other parts of the world. Some of these inllucnces 
are acti're, intelligent and confident, and there are, in addition, the usual influences 
of ignorance, stupidity and selfishness. The question for every one of you who 
today goes out to face the problems of life is to ask himself : “Am I competent, 
making myself competent, to understand the problems that face my countiy and 
the world, and, if so, am I putting my influence, my power, my brain, my character 
to the service of my land ?” Do not be disheartened by the insignificance of your 
work or by the failures that attend your efforts. “The stone that the buildeis 
rejected became the key*stone of the arch.” The work of the humblest counts. 
Youth has an unlimited field for work and service. Youth is always on the saddle, 
and just now the obligations and opportunities of the youth in India, as elsewhere, 
are literally stupendous. The destiny of youth, as Disraeli pictured in his days, is 
true even today ; “We live in an age when to be young and to be indiffeient can be 
no longer synonymous. We must prepare for the coming hour, Q'he claims of the 
future axe represented by suffering millions, and the youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity,” 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Sir Akbar Hydari’s Convocation Address 


The^ following is the text of the Convocation Addiess delivered at the 
Convocation of the University of Bombay by the Kt, Hon’ble Str Akhar Bydari 
(Nawab Bydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur) p.c., d.c.l., ll.d. President, H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Executive Council and Chancellor, Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, held in August 1940 : — 

You have honoured me greatly by inviting me to deliver this year’s Convoca- 
tion Address. It would in any case have been a matter of piide to have been 
asked to do so by the Chancellor of a Univeisity of such great traditions as 
Bombay ; but your invitation, Sir, gave me keen pleasure as well, because over 
half a centiiiy ago, I was one of a similar eager band who stood to receive their 
degrees befoie^ the Chancellor of this very University; ( or rather before the Vice- 
Chancellor owing to the Chancellor’s absence at the time ). I find much satisfac- 
tion in the reflection, and I must theiefore thank you for the pleasure and the 
pride, I feel, of being with you to-day, 

2. I feel that it is not necessary, nor would it be seemly on my part, to 
treat you to a lecture. For most of you, as for me, the days of lectures are past. 
My, opportunities of gathering experience are now drawing to a close, whereas 
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yours are just opening. I am looking to tlie sunset ; your gaze is turned to its 
lise ; and it seems to me that you might perhaps be interested if, this afternoon, 
I look back with your over the half century from the time I loft your University. 

3. My youth was spent in the heyday of the Victorian Era. It is the fashion 
to smile at certain of the rigidities of principle and of conduct of the Victorian 
Age which do provide easy targets for ridicule. I do not deny these, but I must 
affirm that the period between 1880 and 1900 was on the whole an era of construc- 
tive endeavour in India. It was the time when India’s great sons—Uadabhoy 
Naoroji, Mahadev Govind Ranade, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, Pherozeshah Mehta, 
Badiuddin Tyabji, Principal Woidswoith to mention only a few hailing fiom this 
City — laid the foundations of that fuller life which you aie enjoying to-day. It 
was they, and otheis associated with them in other parts of the country, who 
started the great task of winning back for India her self-respect. You can hardly 
visualise the difficulties which beset their path and the obstacles which they had to 
overcome. Many oppoitunites of serving our Motherland were, though not in law 
yet in practice, closed to us then. You have only to read the contioversy which 
laged over the liber t Bill to realise the difference between then and now. The 
great contemporaries of my youth weie the first artificers of this transformation. 
They worked haid» they took the trouble to go, as it w'eie, to school again. It was 
then that an attempt was first made towards a more objective rendering 
of Indian hisloiy, for it was realised that a true conception of the 
countiy’s past could alone lead to a proper construction of the future. 
That time again saw the renaissance of the different languages of India, the 
beginnings oE a loving reconstruction of her whole cultural tradition, disorganised 
by the vicissiUidos of the period from the middle of the ISth century. It was 
then that the foundations were laid of modern Indian industry ; it was then that 
the question began to be asked with ever-increasing insistence, why opportunities of 
service in the wilder sense \vere not given to Indians in their own land ; it was then 
that it was realised, what now seems at times to be forgotten, that in the diversities 
of our peo})le and our cultures there is an essential unity, and that by the fostering 
of that unity alone could self-icspcct be attained and the time come when Indians 
would walk tho liighways of their own land, conscious that they were the masters of 


its destinies. 

4, I had the great privilege of living when these stout champions were still 
alive. Many of them hoiioiucd me with their friendship, for one of the most 
admiiablo, as it was the most lovable, traits of those gieat men was that they 
liked the society of the young ; they did not mciely utter platitudes that the 
young men of their time were the torch-bearers of the future ;^they helped in 
every” way they could, by association, by counsel and by friendship, to train such 
as were willing for the work that lay ahead. They did another thing. They did 
•not concentrate on politics alone. To them the attainment of political freedom 
was only one, albeit an important one, of the many objectives of India’s regenera- 
tion. They worked for social fieedom, industrial freedom, freedom of every sort 
which would go to make the richness of Indian life which we see to-day— freedom 

but not licence r i. j , . . . . 

5. I think we can gather a great measure of comfort and also of inspiration 
for the tasks which now confront us by studying the lives of these makers of 
India. Our difficulties are nothing to what these men had to face. No one now 
contests that India should have self-determination ; no one now denies that 
Indians should be trained to defend their own country ; no one disputes that 
India should industrialise herself to the extent that is necessary ; no one objects 
to India having her o^vn merchant navy* There is no dispute worth the name 
about any of these ; but why is it that we have been so disturbed in recent years 
and why has our progress in all these and other directions been constantly 

impec^d reference to those whom I have called the great . contemporaries of 

.•I . find 

you will bear with me 

^ jw. » ... . still fruitful, memory. 

In the first place, they believed in the essential kinship which community of soil 
adves to all Indians. To them diversity was not an element of weakness but of ' 
strength. Given a common kinship, differences of birth, of religion and of culture . 
merely added to the richness of the common contribution* Another thing which 
they believed in was hard work. You have only to look to the life of Jamshedji 
Tata or Syed Ahmed Khan or Gopal Krishna Gokhale to realise how much of what . 
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they did for India was due to sheer hard work* Wherever you look, you find this 
quality always predominating in the great men of our past* They believed, and I 
think we would do well to follow that belief, that it our national development is 
to be balanced and bring happiness to our people, wo should not strive to progress 
only politically* There are other directions of national development to which we 
should pay almost equal attention. We must not forget that wo have still much 
headway to make* Take for example the improvement of village life. I do not see 
why, in respect of the peasant, wc cannot start the woik now* In fact, the work 
has started, and whatever little has been so far achieved has added to the sticngth 
and sanity of the urge for political advancement itself. A happy people is the 
basis and object of good government whatever its form. If the people lack good 
roads, good diinking water, a properly worked out maiketing system, protection 
against debilitating diseases, the governments which they will return by their 
Buffiages will neeessaiily reflect their own condition. 

7. It is my firm conviction that the present in not an unhappy time in 
India. The war has not as yet brought tragedy to our homes as it has to so many 
in Europe, but it may, 1 am afraid, not be long before it does. Our men are 
already at then* stations on the sea, in the air and on land, along with the men of 
other members of the Commonwealth ; and, as the war develops, wc may siider 
even more directly than we have done so far ; and here I am sure you will join mo 
in paying a tribute not only to those of our men who have fallen serving in the 
armed foiees of the Ciown but also to those others who, although not part of these 
forces, brave no less dangers in plying our merchant ships through danger-infested 
waters— I mean, our gallant lascara. 

8. I feel that it we use the opportunities which this war is bringing us for 
self-discipline, such saciifices as we may have to make in return will not bo in 
vain, hclf -discipline involves a great many things. It does not mean merely the 
denial of certain amenities ; it also means a positive effort so to equip oneself as to 
be of more use to the community and, therefore, to oneself. We shall require such 
self-diacipline in the greatest possible measure if we are to tide over successfully 
the difficult times which will supervene at the end of the war. Wo shall feel the 
depression which will inevitably come far more if we have got used to luxuries of 
life which are not essential. If, in these days of comparatively greater amenities, 
we can learn to lead simple lives, we shall be all the better able to stand the 
economic blizzard when it begins to sweep over this land. 

9. As I have said, never before have we Indians had such numerous and 
varied opportunities of service as have now been opened up for us by the patient 
and unremitting labours of our great men and by the chance of fortune. History 
is full of lessons of the necessity of preparing, not only of fighting, for freedom, 

10. Histoiy has also a lesson to teach us in regard to the treatment of 
divergent elements. One solution is to smash them into acceptance of a common 
uniformity. But that solution, ^hile effective for a short period, if brutally pursued 
never lasts. The better plan is to conciliate. Now, in India, we have the minorities 
and we have the Princes. The question of the minorities I must leave to others* 
All that I will say is that the wise way in the treatment of minorities has always 
been the generous way. Wherever minorities have been treated generously, the 
minority question has not arisen. Wherever, as in some of the countries of Central 
Europe, the minority question has been handled unsympathetically, it has in the end 
ruined those countries. 

11. The ploblem of Indian unity is two-fold ; it is not confined to unity 
between the different peoples who inhabit this land but extends to unity between 
different political entities as well. The problem is not one of fusion which means 
dissolution of the parts in the whole ; it is rather a question of linking the different 
parts together. If we have not attained unity so far despite the association of 
centuries, the community of soil and the inspiration of the great religious teachings 
of the East, it is because there has been found lacking that binding force which we 
require of security against the warring elements in one another. Each part, whether 
a State or a Province, whether a race or a caste, must feel and in fact be secure, 
bound by this great chain which must be of their own forging. Believe me, sucli 
a chain, like the social contract of Eosseau, while it may curb licence on the ])art 
of units, will hold the country together as a whole in freedom. If the dictates of 
self-respect or considerations of the spectacle we are to-day providing to others are 
in themselves insufficient to induce an enduring settlement which may spell security 
In each howsoever small its number, the recent example of a great people perishing 
tomgh division and unpreparedness may well cause us to reflect. 
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12. As for the States, there is much loose talk about them, about their 
systems and their future. I have had the privilege, after service in British India, 
of serving in the premier State for nearly half a century, and I can tell you that 
whatever others may say, there is life and vitality in the States which British India 
cannot ignore. They have been condemned to descriptions of their so-called 
“niediaevalism” and to prophecies of “extinction” ; surely such condemnations and 
threats can only lead to the very antithesis to the co-operation necessary for the 
evolution of a Greater India. For my part, I am convinced that the foundations 
on which rests the governance of Indian States, based as it is on the experience of 
centuries of administration by Indians themselves and fortified from time to time in 
accordance with the changing conditions, will endure. It is but in the fitness of 
things that they have been accorded a place in the Advisory War Council recently 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

13. In bringing about such unity in the country, in instilling faith in the 
ultimate success of the cause of such liberation. University education fails of its 
main purpose if it does not lead us to perceive the unity underlying diversity. This 
is the Truth which religion proclaims. It is also the Truth which Science has 
come to accept. The nineteenth century belief in the permanent diversity of 
elements, has been discarded. Matter and Spirit are no longer held to be different and 
opposed to each other. The belief in the Supreme Unity behind the phenomenal 
woild is a very ancient axiom of Indian thought. From it sprang the principle of 
respect for all religions as so many different avenues to salvation. Our country 
has been the meeting place of all the great religions and the great cultures of the 
world. If, as I profoundly believe, the world order of universal peace and harmony 
can come only out of an enlightened religious outlook, our country, by the 
assembling in it from immemorial times of all the great religions, is the one place 
where such an outlook is most likely to be developed. And it must develop fiist 
in the minds and souls of men who have received the highest education. This 
University enioys a special advantage in this respect. Bombay is a great 
cosmopolitan city ; Parsis, Jains, Jews, Sikhs, Buddhists, Ohiistians, Muslims and 
Hindus of diverse sects and castes, are here closely associated with one another in 
business and in social and national activities. I earnestly trust that the young 
graduates whom I see before me will realise in their own persons and lives the 
gieat responsibility which rests on them to bring about unity and harmony among 
all the sections of our population. But we cannot bring about harmony in the 
relations between different communities and castes and nations unless first we realise 
it in oiusclves. We must discipline ourselves to think in terms of humanity. 

14. The fact is that all our political ideas need radical revision. In this 
country, we should start from the basic factors of our history and culture and 
build up indepeiideutly a science and practice which will answer primarily to our 
needs but may also prove useful to others. We should conserve all that is cieative 
in our past experience, discard what has become harmful, eliminate factors which 
make tor disunion and emphasise those— and these are many — which make for 
concord. We must keep iu view not only our particular communal, provincial or 
even national interests. All these are important, but we must never lose sight of 
the fact that, except so far as our measures are in harmony with the highest 
interests of all other nations and of humanity, they are more likely to breed discord 
than promote peace. 

15. But for India to perform this noble mission, the India of your making 
should be a strong and united India, capable of asserting its voice in the counsels 
of the Empire and of the world. It must have its army, its navy, its air force, 
and a strength proportionate to its vast population and extensive territory ; it must 
be capable of mobilising its industry, its man-power, for the defence of its frontiers, 
should they ever be threatened. We have so far lived in our valleys and plains la 
the pursuit of the arts of peace, but if the world is scoured by wolves we must 
surely be able and ready to protect ourselves. A country peopled by four hundred 
million souls can surely be a world power, and the task of creating this new Titan 
must be left to you of the younger generation. We of the older generation can 
only pray that we may live to see that task fulfilled. And, if in your enthusiasm 
or your trials you become impatient of the past which may seem to clog your 
footsteps, I hope you will be blessed with the wisdom to reject only so^ much of 
that past as was false and unenduring, preserving such of the old ideals, your 
culture and art and spirit, as may serve to distinguish your contribution to the 
world of the future as that of a people whose vision is illumined with imagination 
and whose strength is tempered by ho nour. 

m 



The Mysore University Convocation 

Pt. Amarnath Jha's Convocation Address 


The following is the Convocation Address delivered by Professor Amarnath 
Jha, Yice-Ohancellor, University of Allahabad, at the Convocation of the University 
of Mysore held on the t4th. October 1940 : — 

I feel deeply honoured at having been invited to address you to-day. For 
many of you this is a solemn moment when your Acharya bids you farewell 
and sends you forth from these academic groves into the- vast and unquiet woild 
beyond, with no arms and no equipment save what you have in a stout heart, 
a cheerful spirit, and a strong character. I am to utter to you words of vale- 
diction that will, I hope, stand you in good stead, and will cheer you, comfort 
and sustain you when you feel tempted to throw aside your burdens and choose 
the primrose paths of luxury and ease. I have still the most vivid recollections 
of my undergraduate days and all my life I have been in daily touch with 

young students. I do not speak to you from the superior heights of Olympus, nor 
I trust will my exhortation seem to you to be impractical and uifHcult of 

realisation. 

May I express at the outset a feeling which all India shares with you, the 
feeling of loss and grief, irreparable loss and profound grief, at the demise of 
your former Chancellor, His Highness Maharaj Sir Krishnaraja Wadujar Bahadur ? 
He was a great ruler and in a real sense commanded the love and allegiance of 
his subjects. He was wise and combined in himself the imagination of the seer 
and the practical commonsense of the statesman. In him were traits at once 
simple, great, and beautiful. Among his many titles to fame and gratitude, not 
the least is the foundation of this university. One is reminded of the passage 
in the Laws in which Plato lays down his scale of values, as one attempts to 

sum up the many qualities that have died with His late Highness : “The first 

and foremost is wisdom, second a reasonable habit of mind allied with insight, 
third, and resulting from the combination of these qualities with courage, is 
justice, and fourth courage.” It must be a matter of supreme gratification to all 
those associated with this University that it has as its Chancellor one of its own 
distinguished graduates — a unique circumstance of which you may be legitimately 
proud* One confidently trusts that those qualities of his predecessor live in 
abundant measure in your new Chancellor whose name will, we all hope, stand 
fixed as a star in the spacious firmament of time. 

The University of Mysore is about to complete twenty-five years of its exis- 
tence, not a long span when we recall the ancient University of Alhazar or the 
foundations of Italy, Paris, Oxford or Cambridge, but long enough to make one 
feel that its architects have builded well and truly, that its reputation as a place 
of learning is well-deserved, and that the genius of the place is benignant and 
progressive. It has during these years imparted instruction in utilitarian subjects 
like Engineering and Medicine, Teaching, Commerce ; it has also given training 
in the subjects of English Literature, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telngu, Persian, History, 
Economics, Philosophy, Physios, Chemistry, Mathematics, Geology, Botany, Zoology ; 
it has a department of Archseology ; it has undertaken the publication of an 
English-Kannada Dictionary ; it has organised an annual series of Extension 
Lectures ; it has encouraged original investigation. It has, what is new among 
Indian universities, a University Settlement, which brings students into close 
touch with the poor people of the land. In these and other respects, it has since 
1916 achieved much, enough to justify one in regarding it as a place of light, of 
liberty, and of learning. 1 have deliberately chosen these words as expressing the 
ideals for which a University should stand, the aims that it should strive to 
achieve* A true University is a centre from which should emanate light rather 
than heat, light rather than sound, light that should illuminate the dark 
corners of the mind and the obscure spaces in the universe outside, light that 
comes from reason rather than from passion, light that is dry, shooting its rays 
, m all sides and revealing the truth in so far as it can be revealed. The darkness 

ignorance, the clouds of superstition, the falsehood that masquerades as truth, 
the dim and vague shapes of prejudice^ and bigotry are all dissipated in its bright 
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light. In order that the lamp of knowledge should be kindled and should remain 
lighted, it is necessary that those who tend it should pursue knowledge disinteres- 
tedly. If they have any passion, it must be for knowledge as knowledge ; if they 
have any loyalties they must be for truth alone ; if they are dedicated to anything 
it must be to eternal search for the verities. Thus alone can they leave a track ot 
light for men to wonder at. They must have reverence for all the possibilities of 
truth ; they must acknowledge that it has many shapes and dwells in many 
mansions. A University man cannot affoid to be dogmatic. It may or may not 
be true that he who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow ; but it is doubtless 
true that the more one knows, the less sure is one of one’s knowledge. “When in 
association with the wise I picked up some learning, the fever of vanity left me 
and I knew the depths of my ignorance.’* 

There is no more sincere humility than that of the real scholar, for he knows 
how much there is to know, how little is the knowledge that he has gained. 

“0 mother of the hills, forgive our toweis, 

O mother of the clouds, forgive our dreams.” 

He knows how valuable all knowledge is and how warped, narrow, and 
one-sided a specialist’s vision ca i become. He keeps his eyes and ears open and 
acquiies knowledge fiom whatsoever source it may come. The deeper one delves 
into one subject, the wider its scope becomes, until the boundaries of all subjects 
seem to touch one another. Unfortunately there is a tendency in the present age in 
the diiection of over-specialisation. Even in one subject alone, a scholar working on 
Spectroscopy will disdain to interest himself in X-ray ; a Cytologist prides hrmself 

on his ignorance of Helminthology ; one well versed in Economics has no use for 

Philosophy ; the man of letters turns up his superior nose at the mere mention of 
the dismal science. But all those who have studred a special subject long and 
pondered over all its bearings and seen it whole know how closely it is related to 
many other subjects. Knowledge has advanced ; the bounds of ignorance are 
shrinking fast ; and it is no longer possible for even the most ambitious and 
longest-lived ot moderns to claim, as Bacon claimed in the sixteenth century, “I 
take all knowledge to be my province.” One cannot emulate such giants of the 
past and attain distinction as Bacon did in such different spheres of intellectual 
activity as science, philosophy, law, administration, and literature. But it is 
possible, indeed, it is necessary, that every scholar should know something of 
several subjects besides his own and be constantly conscious of the unbounded 

regions of light that he is not able to see with the aid of his own modest 

rush lamp, 

A University should also be a centre of liberty if it is to possess the secret of 
perpetual life and health. If it is to survive political, military and religious 
U])heavals, if it is to inspire succeeding generations of youth, it must breathe the 
spirit of freedom, freedom to think, freedom to search and investigate, fi’eedom to 
argue about it and about, freedom to expound views, freedom to doubt and to deny, 
freedom to acquiesce and to conform. This freedom must be enjoyed by the young 
spirits, who are in the morning of their lives, fresh and bright, eager for adventure, 
impatient to experiment, ambitious to re-mould the world nearer to their heart’s 
desire. They must be free to prove to themselves that in some respects the 
accumulated wisdom of the past is not to be despised even by the youngest and 
therefore the most all-knowing of them. They must be free to discard or select 
Jove or Mars, or choose ‘some figured flame which blends, transcends them all.’ 
Full freedom should be extended to them to discover what their genius is, and to 
change their path if it does not bring out ail the virtu of which they are capable. 
Subject to such restrictions as may be necessary for the preservation of the 
University as a centre of liberty, light, and learning, and for the maintenance of a 
healthy and wholesome life, the young men of the University should have every 
freedom to prove or disprove things for themselves. And not only those who are 
in statu pupillari, but also the senior members, the teachers, must have liberty to 
state fheir views, to publish their discoveries, to spread the knowledge they have 
gained and the truth they have realised. No teacher should feel that he is likely 
to suffer for his opinions. His chief aim is the communication and augmentation 
of knowledge, and knowledge becomes stunted and blighted and worse than 
ignorance if it has to exist in the poisonous atmosphere of fear, suspicion, 
and distrust. . , . ^ v 

And, finally, the University is a centre for learning, for preparation for 
service, for ceaseless searchings of the heart, for discovering what talent is lodged 
within one and how best to perfect it and make it ready for use. It should 
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provide all facilities for training the youths to take their proper place in the 
commonwealth. Goethe uttered a word of sovereign wisdom when he said that the 
primary vocation of man is a life of activity. But contemplation, deep thought, 
careful testing of one’s armoury, the attainment of the requisite skill and 
strength must precede action if it is to be effective. One must learn not to ask of 
life more than it can give. One must learn the rules of the game of life. One 
must acquire a sense of proportion. One must ascertain to what star one will hitch 
one’s waggon. All this one must do if one is to act a useful and helpful and 
noble part in life. This process of learning is unending. ^ No one must rest on his 
oars ; there are always new worlds of thought waiting to be discovered, an 
un travelled realm whose margin fades for ever and for ever. The students, whilst 
at the University, must devote themselves unspaiingly to the pursuit of knowledge 
beyond the utmost bound of human thought. After they are propeily equipped 
and know what it is that they are fit for and how far they may venture and what 
shoals and rocks are to be avoided, then they are free to go out into the world of 
action, to plunge into the fray, to be in the van of public conflict, to wisely 
administer the State, to command the applause of listening senates, to guide the 
lives of others and shape their character, to be leaders of thought. All this they 
are free to do with a sense of expansion and elevation, with zeal and ardour, even 
may be with fanaticism. Bui it must be clearly understood that the University is 
primarily and essentially a place of learning. Action implies partisanship, the 
pledging of faiths, the aflixing of labels ; and all this is abhorrent to the spirit of a 
University, which warmly welcomes back to its halls those who have been bitter 
foes in the world outside, the capitalist as well as the wage-earner, the landlord as 
well as the tenant, the royalist no less than the republican, the proud Brahmana and the 
humble Shudra, all without consideration of party or creed or faith, but all united 
in their devotion to the sacred cause of learning. For all alike it serves as a 
place of refreshment, of revival, of renewal of hope and spirit of enterprise. It 
can be this, only if it assiduously maintains its determination not to allow its 
pursuit of knowledge to be deflected into the narrow grooves of action. I^et the 
teachers and students exercise their normal rights of citizenship ; but within the 
University itself, let no breath of strife enter. Study, contemplation, discussion, 
in a free and frank atmosphere there must be ; but there must at the same time 
be a ban on active participation in the dire noise of conflict, for a student must be 
a student. 

And the teacher must remain a teacher. During recent years so much stress 
has been laid on ‘research’ and ‘originkl work’ that ’the primary function and duty 
of a teacher are in danger of being overlooked. It seems that every teacher must, 
else sinning greatly, be a researcher ; that he must have done ‘original' work ; 
that he must have published some book or papers. Public opinion demands ‘pro- 
ductive scholarship.’ A specialist has been defined as a man who knows more and 
more of less and less, Work of real originality deserves to be admired and en- 
couraged. Every facility must be given in the way of apparatus, journals, and a 
well-equipped library. Liberal grants must be made for sending out expeditions. 
But the University is not merely a place of research. Its membership consists 
for the most part of undergraduates, who have to learn the art of living, ilie 
teacher’s main concern must be the student and its growth ; he must be an inspira- 
tion to his pupils ; he must mould their character ; he must be a living influence 
for them. He must possess quickness of sympathy and breadth of outlook and 
understanding. He must shape them not merely by the training of intellect but 
by the discipline of spirit. What can give more joy than the consciousness that 
one has contributed to the maturing and shaping of a character, to the equipment 
of an intellect, to the enlargement and widening of a vision ? Constant contact 
with the pupil, sharing in his life, enjoying his fullest confidence, providing him 
with opportunities for the cultivation of his taste, these, and the imparting of 
knowledge, the arousing of genuine love and enthusiasm for the subject of his 
study are the teacher’s main duty ; these are also his privilege and a source of 
unending satisfaction and delight. In order that he should succeed, he must be 
a person of high character ; nothing that he says or does should fall below a 
certain moral standard. Spirits full of activity and full of energy that are pres- 
sing forward, eagerly, hopefully, rushing onward to fine issues must be touched 
only by what is elevating and ennobling. 

■Young graduates, it is your pride that you are young. You have to choose 
your path in life. You have acquired, I trust, that faculty which, in the words 
Mdlton, will enable you to perform joyfully, skilfully, and magnanimously all 
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the offices, both private and public, of peace and war* You have hope. You have 
winged desires that will remove all obstacles. You have generous impulses and 
the will to make the world better and happier than it is to-day. It is well that 
every succeeding generation of young men Aids it possible to hope and aspire ; it 
is well that the darkness of despair does not surround you. You do not yet 
know that 

“The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below 

Fails in the promised largensss.” 

On all sides of you learning spreads its varied treasures ; there are in front 
of you long and agreeable vistas ; you have many realms to esploie. But not all 
your ability, your eneigy, your enterprise will be worth anything, unless to them 
are allied a high character, the determination to lead a clean lite, the creed that 
a word given must be a word kept, the will not to yield lightly to temptation, to 
prefer the second best, to pause and rest and acquiesce, the firm faith in what 
is noble and good and beautiful. Of what avail are all your accomidishments, all 
your brilliant gifts if you cannot at the same time be dependable, if you cannot 
uphold the truth, if you lose both the regard of others and your self-respect ? If 
you do good and succour the weak, if you protect the innocent, if jou mitigate 
the sufferings of humanity, if you add to the sum of human happiness, if you are 
stiaight, it you never cause anyone to shed tears except at your death, your edu- 
cation and training will have been amply justified. Even at the risk of being 
considered old-fashioned^ one may still pay a tribute to the qualities connoted by 
“the grand old name of gentleman.” There are certain graces of life, urbanity, a 
standard of conduct, a polish, a sense of decorum, a bi ceding, which one associates 
with a gentleman. Gentlemanliness, said Euskin, is only another word for intense 
humanity. If you have self-respect you will naturally respect others. One who 
tramples down on the sacred individuality of others, who is willing to destroy and 
crush, who does not hesitate to blot out of existence nations and countries, must 
in reality be an object of pity, for he doubtless has the utmost contempt for him- 
self and distrust in his ultimate destiny. Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, 
tenderness of feeling, appreciation of other points of view — these are the marks of 
a gentleman. Culture and refinement are not bourgeois virtues ; the sons and 
daughters of the soil have the true graces and signs and culture. But there is a 
danger that crudeness may be considered to be identical with morality, and 
vulgarity may pass for one of the badges of progressiveness. In literature obscenity 
is enshrined by the moderns in the sanctum sanctorum. Let gentlemanliness in 
thought, word, and conduct still continue to be your ideal. 

If you are considerate and think of others besides your own selves, it will 
be clear to you that your action will be guided by a belief in fieedom and tolerance. 
I venture to think that the main distinction between the Bindu view of life and 
that of the West lies in this, that the former constantly places emphasis on Duties 
and the latter on Eights. The Sanskrit word *Dharma^ is rightly translated as 
‘Duty,’ for this is the very basis of the Hindu conception of Eeligion. I may be 
wrong, but I doubt if there is any Sanskrit term for the idea expiessed in modern 
political thought by the phrase ‘rights of man.’ We have no rights, only Aities, 
If the teacher does his duty, the pupils’ rights are secured. If the father does his 
duty, the rights of the children are safeguarded. If the landlord does his duty, the 
peasants’ rights are maintained. When everyone in the commonwealth is busy 
performing his own duty and trying not to lag behind in the observance of it, 
there is no time or occasion for any clash. The stress on the part you have to 
play rather than on the part you expect otheis to play has a remarkable 
psychological and spiritual value. “Make thy claim of wages a zero, thou hast the 
world under thy feet.” If you regard the proper performance of your own duties 
as your prime concern, you will rise superior to the pettinesses of life, and gain 
possession of your own souls. Let your ideal of your own conduct be so high 
that all your thoughts, all your endeavour, all your energies will be needed to 
attain it ; let it be said of you that save your own soul you have no star. Think 
of giving a lead to others and of improving them only after you are confident that 
you have yourselves reached a high level of self-knowledge, self-control, and self- 
development. 

I have spoken of culture — a word of many meanings, and^ not a word in 
fashion at the moment. You will remember Swift saying early in the eighteenth 
century : “Instead of dirt and poison, we have rather chosen to fill our hives 
with honey and wax ; thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, 
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which are sweetness and light/' This aspiration for sweetening one’s own life and 
the lives of others, the active desire to get light and to impart it to others 
and to enlarge the sphere of one’s sympatliics, refines one’s nature and elevates 
one in the scale of being. To touch life at many points, to take an intelligent 
interest in many things, to feel at home in any company, to extract pleasure 
and profit from many arts and many sciences, to make external things corres- 
pond to human feelings, to strengthen and elevate character, to seek an assurance 
of repose and to find central peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation — 
this is what culture moans. It means sanity, poise, and evcn«balanccd soul. It 
means that the good of everyone should be recognised as one’s own good, the 
injury of everyone as one’s own injury. Culture implies sympathy for the whole. 
It reconciles you to the part you have to play in the drama of lile, and it teaches 
that what matters is the play and how well you act your part in it. 

There are struggles and strifes in the world. In your own minds you have 
conflicts and uncertainties. Theie are clashes between communities, Life may 
well seem to be one long war. There is much that may cause concern and alarm, 
much that may shake one’s confidence in the goodness of the universe, much to 
dishearten. But the educated man takes a long view. He looks before and after. 
History has taught him that movements and tendencies that seem to threaten 
destruction have their day, make themselves felt for a while, and cease to be, 
Thilosophy has taught him that despite its littleness and its prejudices, human 
nature is always longing for what is good and noble. His faith remains unshaken 
that the world keeps on progressing, in spite of all the many upheavals and 
cataclysms. He is not so deeply absorbed in the immediate present as to lose 
his sense of absolute values. You who are educated should remember your duty 
of being cheerful and serene. Do you allow yourselves to be easily ruflled ? There 
must of course be occasions when you will be indignant and furious ; but these 
must be rare and abnormal. In your day-to-day life, in your relations with your 
family or your colleagues, make an attempt to breathe in an atmospheie of 
pleasantness, of delight and satisfaction, even of enthusiasm. Our scriptures 
uphold the ideal of Peace ; that is the ultimate ideal in every faith— Peace ; 
Shanti ; Salaam. Let it be your endeavour to attain it. Here again some of 
you may fell tempted to prise a revolutionary ideal at the expense bf an ideal of 
peace. But reform or revolution is only a means. Neither is an end. The end 
must be something worth while. Make sure that whether it is a life of action 
or of contemplation, you work for the ends of Peace. Blessed are the peacemakers. 
Both for nations and for individuals there can be no higher end, no nobler ideal, 
no more satisfying objective than peace, for is it not above all eaithly dignities ? 
Peace must be the ultimate goal .* “calm of mind, all passion spent, scattered 
with light, the peace not of the dark grave, but peace that conquers death, and 
touches with delight the mouth of the wise. 

But while that should he the goal and every endeavour should be directed 
towards its attainment, commonsense and worldly wisdom require that we 
should take heed of our circumstances and have a realistic appreciation of the 
situation in which we fi-ud ourselves. It is true that every religion enjoins the 
supreme necessity of peace and goodwill ; it is true also that in actual life it 
has been relegated to the position of merely a far-ofif adorable dream. If every 
one were actuated by the highest motives, had the most altruistic view of life, 
and had dedicated himself to the life spiritual, it would be easy to be engrossed 
in the duties of peace. But we have to recognise that the woild is very mixed 
and human natuie can still lapse into bestiality. Spirit and matter contend for 
mastery. Hatred, envy, malice, o’ervaulting ambition, injustice, corruption, brutality, 
and all the rest that figure in the catalogue of the diabolic qualities have still 
to be reckoned with, for they have not, alas I been rooted out of existence. 
Thete is evil still and it is no part of prudence to ignore it. You may have every 
will to lead a life of the highest integrity and the utmost purity ; but the world 
being what it is, you can do that only if you retire from it and live in what 
Landor called “the audience- chamber of God.” In the world, then, if you are to 
achieve anything you must, while still working for the ideal and still striking the 
stars with your sublime head, use the world as you find it, with all its many 
imperfections and weaknesses and incongruities. ‘‘Order yourselves to a wise 
conformity with that Nature who cannot for the life of her create a brain 
without making one half of it weaker than the other half, or even a fool without 
a flaw in his folly.” Now one of the undisputed facts of life is that now and 
%aia what we hold dear, what we consider to be sacred, what we have laboured 
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to build up, what enshrines our fondest wishes are exposed to danger* Our 
homes are threatened with destruction. Our relations are made to face disasters 
worse than death. Our motherland may arouse the covetous greed of an 
invader. In circumstances like these— which, alas 1 are not rare — it will be the 
negation of wisdom and the height of logical imbecility merely to sing hymns 
and psalms and remind the aggressor of the supreme value of human life, the 
folly of his ways, and the attractions of a non-violent peace. There is a well- 
authenticated anecdote of Cromwell. On a certain occesion when his troops were 
about to cross a river to attack the enemy, he concluded an address with these 
woids ; “Put your trust in God ; but mind to keep your powder dry.” The 
doctrine of non-violence is valuable ; is can be practised by one who has reached 
one’s journey’s end, who has no concern more with mundane matters, or who 
consideis the shore more sweet than labour in the deep mid-ocean. But David 
says in one of the Psalms : 

“Fight against them that fight against me. Take hold of shield and buckler, 
and stand up for mine help. Draw out also the spear and stop the way against 
them that persecute me.” 

In another Psalm he says : 

“Say unto God, How terrible art thou in thy works I through the greatness 
of thy power shall thine enemies submit themselves.” 

Jesus Christ’s advice to his disciples was : “Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves : be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 
In the Holy Quran we read : 


“Among those whom we had created are a people who guide othere with 
truth, and in accordance therewith act justly. But as for those who treat Our 
signs as lies, We gradually bring them down by means of which they know not ; 
and though I lengthen their days, verily, my strtagem is effectual.” (7, 181). 

In the Bhagavadgtta^ Krishna says that he creates himself in bodily form, among 
otlier purposes, to destroy evil ; the confiict between the Daivi and the Asuric 
forces has to be faced lest the very existence of the Soul become a matter of 
doubt, if not even denial. He exhorts Aijuna : 

“Arise I Obtain renown I destroy thy foes ! 


and again 


“Arise I Obtain renown I destroy thy foes ! 

Fight for the kingdom waiting thee when thou hast 

[vanquished those.” 

“Either— being killed— 

Thou wilt win Swarga’s safety,— or alivo 
And victor—thou wilt reign an earthly king. 
Therefore, arise, thou Son of Kunti I brace 
Thine arm for conflict.” 


The Upanishad is emphatic : “Even this soul cannot be possessed by one 
devoid of strength.” Howsoever one may be placed, one has to decide at times 
whether one shall march forward to fight or shiink back with pusillanimity. It is 
no use laying the flattering unction to one’s soul that cowardice can be noble be- 
cause it springs from the cult of non-violence. Valour is to be prized above most 
virtues when it is used in the service of noble cause. You have to be fully trained 
for the offices both of peace and of war. Your spiiitual and intellectual gifts will 
avail you little when you have to contend against the onslaughts of savage force. 
You can conquer and vanquish your foe and the foe of all that you stand for only 
if you are armed and capable not only of depending yourselves but also of defeat- 
ing your opponent. Remember the fate that has befallen the intellectuals in 
Europe. Men of the eminence of Einstein and Freud and Ludwig were exiled. 
Men who have raised the stature of humanity, bright and luminous stars in the 
history of mankind, have had to seek shelter in foreign lands. Eminent philosophers, 
artists, musicians, men of science, who had dedicated their lives to study and who 
had no part or lot in the rough world of economics and politics and who desired 
no more than that they should be permitted to continue the momentous work on 
which they were engaged, were hunted out of their homes like the woist criminal* 
In a world where, in spite of centuries of progress and all the marvels of modern 
civilisation, such incidents occur, is it not prudent, is it not wise, is it not in the 
hi^^'htest degree necessary, that individuals as well as nations should be capable of 
seff-defence ? Hinduism preaches no doctrine of cowardice or timidity. Almost 
all the divine figures in the Hindu Pantheon, even the female divinities, are armed. 
In most Hindu States, on the day of Dasahra, the arms of war are worshipped. 
Even the meek and pious Brahmana used to be proficient in the use of arms* In 
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the great epic of the Mahabarata, the princes are described as receiving lessons 
in archery from the sage Drona ; and Drona and Athvattama were the two pillars 
on whom the might of the Kauravas rested. Bhishma^s precepter in the use of aims 
was the Brahmana Parashurama. Is not a cruel irony of destiny that in a land 
with traditions such as these, and in conditions that call for the highest valour 
and strength, the doctrine of non-violence should have become so fashionable that 
many thousands render at least lip-service to it ? You, who are intellectually 
advanced and morally sound should also be physically strong. In every school 
and college, under every civic administration, there should be the amplest scope 
for the development of the body and for training in means of defence. Every 
yaung man should be able to march in step, to stand erect, to endure physical 
strain, to use a rifle and a bayonet. He should have grace of body and strength 
of thew and sinew. Both physical and military training should have an important 
place in any well-planned scheme of education. I hope that in the coming years 
young men of the Universities will be like the knights of old, willing to use arms 
for truth, honour, virtue,— for all that is comprised in good, I do not wish to 
glorify war ; but I do not agree with Einstein, when he says : “The man who 
enjoys marching in line and file to the strains of music falls below my contempt ; 
he received his great brain by mistake— the spinal cord would have been amply 
sufiicient.” Oh 1 no, 

“In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger.” 

I have detained you long, talking of things I prize : grace and culture, the 
desire for peace and preparedness for defence, the even-balanced soul, deeds of 
honour, cheerfulness, self-respect, and consideration for others. I have spoken to 
you of your duties. May I, before I end, assure you that the largest contribution 
to your education has come from your fellow-students ? A tiue University is not a 
collection of books ; nor is it a well-equipped laboratory ; it is not even mainly being 
smoked at by your tutors. It is the buildings where you dwell ; the play-grounds 
where you hear your playmates’ glad symphony ; the debating halls where intellect 
clashes with intellect and you use words so nimble and so full of subtle flame 
that you seem to put your whole wit in a jest. It is the companionship wiih your 
peers, so like you or so dissimilar to you, so full of generous impulses, so eager 
to be friends, so quick to take offence and so impatient again to seek forgiveness. 
It is the friendships you form, that will survive the shock of time and be to you 
a perpetual source of delight and comfort and solace. The petty incidents that 
seem so momentous ; the jokes that amuse you ; the foibles and eccentiicities of 
your friends ; the contact with superior intellects and high characters ; the mad 
race for prizes; the impassioned defence of a debating proposition ; the race against 
time when you have to score a run to take your team on to victory ; the tricks 
by which you dodge the Proctor and his assistants ; — these will in the yeais to 
come be your most cherished memories and make the Univeisity ‘a dream of 
music for the inw.ard ear and of delight for the contemplative eye.’ 

Crises occur. ' Large tracts of the world change and alter. The horoscopes 
of nations are cast and recast. Ideas come and go. But the stream of youth flows 
on. The generation of youthful seekers after knowledge, vidyarthi, talib-ilm, is 
not born for death. Undaunted, with sure steps and heads erect, it marches on, on to 
the unending quest of the orbs of glory until it sets 

” as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the daiken’d west, nor hides 
Obsecured amongst the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


The Allahabad University Covocation 

Ft. Iqbal Narain Gurtu’s Convocation Address 

The following is the Convocation Address delivered by Pt. Iqbal Karain Gurtu, 
M. A., LL. B. at the Convocation of the University of Allahabad held on the 
November 16, 1940. 

I ain deeply grateful to you, Sir, for the honour you have done me in asking 
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me^ to deliver the Convocation address this year. I have readily accepted the 
invitation as it gives me an opportunity of offering my cordial felicitations to the 
graduates of the year, and of meeting so many young men and women on whom 
will soon fall the responsibility of serving the India of tomorrow. As I stand here 
before you to-day, my thoughts turn irresistably to my student da^s when well- 
nigh half a ^ century ago I joined the Muir Central College. Being a humble 
product of this University, and having been closely associated with it in difierent 
capacities for more than 25 years, I have every reason to feel grateful to my Alma 
Mater. 

^ Ladies and Gentlemen, as I am expected particularly to address the younger 
section of^ my audience I shall place before my young fi lends for their considera- 
tion certain tendencies of thought and action m modern times. We are passing 
through tragic and gloomy moments in the history of the civilised world which 
seems to have lost its way. Under the heel of advancing fate, country after country 
is getting involved in a deadly struggle, and nation after nation is losing its 
independence and falling an easy prey to the covetous greed of arrogant 
Imperialism and the tyranny of an unsatiated lust for power. The world has of 
late witnessed the phenomenal rise of a number of dictators who have shown an 
amazing capacity for organisation and have developed a technique of ruthless 
efficiency. They have achieved remarkable success in transforming national society 
into a veritable war machine. By means of clever propaganda, a rigidly controlled 
Press and an authoritarian system of education they have stirred up the potent 
force of Nationalism to such a degree that it has become uncontrollable. They 
have at the same time reduced the individual citizen to an obedient, sheep-like social 
man who could be easily pulled down to the sub-human level under pressure of 
collective excitement and required to commit acts of brutal savagery in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is indeed pathetic. 

In the Nineteenth Century Europe enjoyed an era of phenomenal material 
prosperity, of rapid industrial development and of marvellous improvement in 
the means of pioduction. A sudden accretion of material wealth gave rise to 
problems of distribution and created a class stiuggle between the haves and the 
navc-nots. The situation demanded a new approach to social problems, and 
economic inequalities began to exercise the Western mind. New conceptions of an 
‘economic man’ and of a strong ‘National state’ began to appeal to the minds of 
men. People who claimed to be ‘advanced’ began explaining all history and human 
effort in economic terms. The goal aimed at was the perfection of a system 
and not the perfection of the individual. In the present century much greater 
emphasis is being laid on the efficacy of environment. It is the environment and 
not the individual which is to be attended to, as it is believed that the environment 
will take hold of the individual and automatically set him right. Impatient 
idealists with their ready cures for all human ills have been pressing for revolu- 
tionary social changes of a comprehensive character to be introduced in the shortest 
time possible. They do not believe in the gradualness of change, for according to 
them small reforms are enemies of big reforms. They have such profound faith 
ill the efficacy of the panacea they offer that they are prepared to undergo any 
amount of sufiering and even to lay down their lives for it. But they also passion- 
ately hate and are even ready to use violence against those who do not subscribe to 
their particular creed but hold equally tenaciously to some other pet scheme of social 
and political reform. The world is thus at present within the^ grip of a number 
of political and economic dogmas— euphemistically called idealogies — and known 
as Communism, Fascism and Nazism. These idealogies constitute a terrifying 
challenge to each other and have opened the floodgates of fanaticism, hatred ana 
bloodshed to which the past inglorious records of religious bigotry, crusades and 
the Inquisition bear no comparison. Priestcraft has been replaced by subtle and 
cunning methods of diplomacy, of censored press, of controlled industry and 
commerce, of tariffs aud depreciated exchange. In place of the authority of the 
priest and of the Church we have the rule of the Dictator and of the^ totalitarian 
State raised to the position of a National Person to whose supreme will ^1 must 
show unquestioning obedience. These dictators are the new Yicegerents of God on 
earth acting as the prophets of an alleged New Older. It is indeed noteworthy 
that they all attained the position of absolute authority by exploiting the ontward 
forms of democratic constitutions bereft of their real spirit. 

While the Revolutionaries in Russia had kindled the most generous but also 
the most destructive emotions, and had aimed at reconstructing society on the 
basis of complete democracy in every sphere of national activity, the net result^ 
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after so many years of hectic and ceaseless effort, has been the creation of an 
undiluted military and economic dictatorship. The collective system of agriculture 
could only be forcibly pushed through by a free use of jails and the guillotine 
and a wholesale starvation of a large mass of peasant proprietors. A centralised 
power now enforces its absolute authority through a hierarchy of tyrannial agents. 
Entry into such an hierarchy is in fact sought for. much more than the acquisition 
of wealth, because of its privileged position. History and experience bear out the 
fact that revolutionaries ultimately prove to be as proud and masterful as their 
powerful oppressors whom they overthrow. Even those who profess revolutionaiy 
aims but condemn their methods are no exception to this rule as in their zeal for 
the absolute rightness of their doctrines they are no less bitter and dogmatic than 
a fanatical theologian. 

Take again the Fascists and the Nazis. According to Mussolini it is an 
article of faith with the Fascist that ‘war alone brings up to its highest tension 
all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the 
courage to meet it.* *A handful of force is better than a sackful of Justice* says 
the official organ of the Nazi Ministry of Justice. Hitler consideis humanitarian- 
ism as a ‘mixture of stupidity, cowaidice and superciliousness.* According to him 
a virile people are justified in controlling the subject races for their own aims and 
‘only pacifist fools can look upon this as a sign of human baseness.* The ethical 
standards which have so far been honoured by civilised society are looked at with 
derision and supreme contempt by these revivalists of a primitive code of honour. 
Considerable ingenuity has been spent in claiming a much higher value for 
certain new moralities to which their crude philosophy owes allegiance. These new 
moralities, which singularly lack the noble viitues of kindliness, tolerance and 
understanding are somehow essentially common to the idealogies of Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism. Attractive slogans and catchwords have been invented to 
justify and rationalise certain cruel enormities. The extermination of the Jews is 
right and necessary because of their supposed abiding inferiority and the historical 
importance of the Aryan race and culture. In extending its empire Italy is only 
fulfilling a historical mission because it is the sole representative or Imperial Eome. 
The violent methods adopted by the Communist fin establishing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat are justified on the ground of ‘historical necessity.* History has 
been made the final arbiter between right and wrong and between the real and 
the unreal. The lapses of humanity in the past from the path of virtue and 
righteousness have been given a new dignity of sanctions. 

It is not therefore surprising that Europe has been engulfed in a conflagra- 
tion which now threatens to spread over other continents. For India these are 
truly hours of destiny that count, tor we are facing a present full of menace and 
a futuie full of uncertainty. For good or for ill the fate of India happens to be 
inextiicably bouitd up with the fate of England. No amount of casuistry or 
sophism with resounding appeals for self-dependence can help us out of the 
position. India has at present the double burden of solving its own political and 
social problems and of bearing an honourable part in the world conflict and 
keeping ^ itself safe from many younger and more progressive Imperialisms that are 
threatening it from all direction and whose ambitions are as wide as the world 
itself. Already groaning under the yoke of foreign subjection India has to face 
the domestic problems of crass poverty and disease, of inertia and mental bondage, 
of, the barriers of caste and the ever-widening gulf between different communities 
inhabiting^ this fair land which Nature has helped so well but which man has 
served so ill. Its forced contact with the West cannot truthfully be said to have 
been an unmixed evil. It has in certain respects been also a blessing in disguise. 
Notwithstanding India’s mental slavery to the West this connection has materially 
helped to bring about an [iidian Eenaissance and has created a tremendous urge 
towards freedom. India is now in reality seeking its soul, although for the 
moment the deeper questions of life which engaged its attention in the past seem 
to have been set ^ aside, and it is much more occupied with problems of outer 
efficiency and of politics and economics. The pulls in different and often contrary 
directions, and the uncertainties and struggles of the present with their unavoidable 
compromises, inconsistencies and hypocrisies, mark the travail of future India. 

While orthodoxy is desperately in love with past that is never to return, our 
so-called ‘advanced* reformers — whose impassioned writings and utterances are 
often an echo of the latest theories of Western faddists— solemnly ask us to look 
^ static ruin. The certainty of a new order dawning upon this 
irom is constaatly dinned into our ears, although no one is able to tell us what 
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that new order is going to be like. There are so many prophets of a new order about 
and around us. There is the mighty Hitler proclaiming a new order for Europe 
with the co-operation and assistance of his astute friend Mussolini. There is 
ambitious Japan eager to establish a new order in Asia. There is the self-com- 
placent Stalin who has the satisfaction of having already created a new heaven in 
at least a part of this habitable globe. In India some of our dynamic leaders 
who have seen the vision of an indescribable new order are straining every nerve to 
prepare an apathetic and lethargic people for the emergency. In this welter of 
competing orders it would be a bold person who could prophesy which particular 
brand of new order will actually fall to the lot of a ‘recipient’ people like ourselves. 

It seems to be almost taken for granted that the coming new order, being the 
latest in sequence of time, will necessarily be more advanced and more conducive 
to human happiness. During the last Great War we were constantly told that that 
war was to end war, that the security of the smaller States would be guaranteed 
and the principles of freedom and self-determination for every nation firmly 
established. With an amiable optimism it was hoped that the hearts of men 
would be changed and purified, and the sufferings experienced in the war would 
pave the way for a nobler civilisation. We weie also assured then that we were 
living in times when the progress of centuries was being achieved in a few years. 
But what has been our glorious record of progress during the last twenty five 
years ? A world torn between Democracies— either Capitalist or Imperialist— and 
dictatorships of either full-blooded or disguised Imperialists, all aimed with power- 
ful and deadly weapons ; a group of highly centralised States with their populations 
reduced to obedient automata ; the smaller States paralysed with fear and losing 
their freedom overnight ; men’s hearts hardened to cruelty and tyranny, and the 
foundations of Euiopean civilisation perilously shaken. It does not require any 
extraordinary intelligence to foresee that the present titanic upheaval is sure to 
result in some kind of rapid transfoimation, but whether the process of the old 
order yielding place to the new will leave the world less corru|)t than what it is 
to-day, is a question which each of us might well answer for himself in the light 
of past experience. 

By no means do I ask you to take a cynical view of the world events, but I 
do beg of you to distinguish facts from theories and not to get lost in wishful 
thinking. The times undoubtedly require that we should no longer remain dormant 
and sleepy but must become alert, watchful and active if we are not to disciplining 
ourselves to the aiduous task of haid and independent thinking. It is difficult to 
break away from traditional habits of thought and mind, but it is no less difficult 
to resist the pressure of current thoughts and the hypnotic effect of organised pro- 
paganda with its emotional appeals, and of slogans and crowd suggestions which 
gather strength by repetition. While we must think in teims of tomorrow and 
not of yesterday we cannot altogeth'er forget the past which has created certain 
definite conditions in the present amidst which we have to work for the future. 
We must cultivate the elasticity of mind which would keep us alive to new needs, 
but we have to be careful not to throw away into the dust heap the rich and 
accumulated expeiience of the past and treat it as mere putrid waste. Progiess does 
not necessarily consist in the rejection of eveiy thing old and in the blind accep- 
tance of the latest theory which lacks the test of the experience. Amidst the whirl 
of change and the hectic restlessness of contemporary life let us not forget that 
there are certain fundamental verities which hold good for all times, and it would 
indeed be a fatal error if we allowed any impairment of our devotion to them. 

India is now astir with the ideas of nationalism, freedom and democracy, and 
is moved by the noble aspiration of attaining Swaraj. It is therefore all the more 
necessary to understand their true significance, the proper i conditions of their 
attainment and the dangers in the path that must be avoided at all costs. 
Nationalism based on patiiotism and love of one’s country is one of the noblest 
sentiments which governs human conduct, but it has to be kept within proper 
limits. Nationalism postulates a keen sense of honour and integrity, complete 
purging of social evils which militate against decent living, and a voluntary subor- 
dination of individual interests to the larger interests of society. It calls for a 
bold and courageous stand against forces that work for internal disruption and 
divide class from class and community from community. It demands charity, 
tolerance and understanding, a capacity for adjustment and co* operation, and an 
instinctive urge to stand together in face of common danger. There are, however, 
certain ugly developments of Nationalism against which we must scrupulously 
guard overselves. By an irony of fate Nationalism to-day has divided the world 
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and has become a fruitful source of war resulting in human slaughter. Nationalism 
has been exalted to the position of a deity and its devotees have developed a blatant 
egoism and a spiiit of vulgar- aggressiveness which creates a violent reaction in 
other peoples who worship exclusively at other national shiines. Hatred and 
Jealousy are thus the ruling passions which govern international relations, and their 
blightening effect threatens to reduce our nobler human impulses to a desert of 
the soul. 

Love of Freedom is instinctive with human beings. Bacon was right in saying 
that eternal vigilance was the price of liberty. Vigilance, be it remembered, is not 
merely to be exercised against external forces which may threaten national freedom, 
but it has to be ceaselessly exercised against internal forces silently working in the 
life of every individual and of the society. Love of liberty demands a keen sensi- 
tiveness for social justice and for right relations between men. The atmosphere of 
freedom has to be all pervasive. It is the mind particularly that has to be set 
free. The vigour of a nation, its creative activity, its distinctive contribution to 
human civilisation and its progress in knowledge, science and art depends upon the 
fredom of mind from the bondage of authority and the shackles of tradition. 
Then again, liberty is not license or absence of self-restraint, Without self-control 
you have anarchy, not freedom. To quote Mrs. Besant : ‘Liberty is a great celestial 
Goddess, strong, beneficent, and austere, and she can never descend upon a nation 
by the shouting of crowds, nor by arguments of unbridled passion, nor by the 
hatred of class against class. Liberty will never descend upon earth in outer 
matters until she has first descended into the hearts of men, and until the higher 
spirit which is free has dominated the lower nature, the nature of passions and 
strong desires, aad the will to hold for oneself and to tram pel upon others...,... 
Out of men and women who are free, strong, righteous, ruling their own nature 
and training to the noblest ends, of such only can you build up political freedom, 
which is the result of the individual, and not the outcome of the warring passions 
of men.* 

In India we are all hoping to establish democracy. There is generally a pathetic 
belief held that a growth of literacy and a certain amount of training in the duties of 
citizenship is all that is required for the purpose. But it is necessary to grasp the 
fact that democracy can only successfully function under conditions whim have a 
definite moral and intellectual background. Integrity of character, a high sense of 
duty, a willingness to do public service are the essential pre-requisites of beneficent 
and progressive democracy which aims at the greatest good of the greatest number. 
It demands from every unit of society a tolerance of difference of opinion, a spirit 
of mutual give and take, a generous appreciation of ciiticism and a genuine desire 
to promote community of interests between different groups. There is no greater 
mistake than to look upon democracy as only a form of Government by the people 
at large, where votes axe the deciding factor and where the will of the majority 
prevails. Emphasis has to be laid on the true spirit of democracy which alone 
ensures ordered progress. Democracy is as different from mob rule as sunlight 
from darkness. Nor does it mean rule by a caucus or High Command or through 
regimented public opinion. 

There is no better place than the University for receiving proper training in 
the necessary qualities which can make of Nationalism and Democrary a true 
success. In the most elastic period of your life it has been your privilege to live 
in an atmosphere of a fellowship of spirits born of friendly association with fellow 
students and a living intercourse between students and teachers. The freedom of 
inquiry encouraged in the University should help you in resisting mass thinking. 
It is here that you get opportunities of developing true freedom through the way 
of^ discipline and of cultivating a tempered judgment through a constant clash of 
mind^ with mind and testing of opinions. It is the University spirit of self- 
criticism which transforms the habit of mind and gives a largeness of view so 
necessary for intelligent citizenship in a democratic society. In the academic world 
of the University you experience a community of cultural interests and learn the 
Tinity^ of basic aims and ideas. It is in the social activities and the debating 
societies of the University that an undeistanding of life is fostered and a 
sympathetic outlook towaids people’s beliefs and practices is deiived from 
interchange of opinions and a recognition of the existence of points of view other 
than your own. 

My young friends, it would be foolish on my part to expect that you will 
at your age see life as I see it now, but I trust that during your University 
have fully equipped yourself morally and intellectually to play your part 
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in life and in the society honourably and well. The true function of a University 
is to prepare the young to take their place in human society and to develop in 
them a perception of the higher values of life. A sense of real values cannot 
however be taught but has to be discovered by every one for himself, and this 
personal discovery requires a great deal of self-discipline. The training that you 
have received will, I trust, help you to find out how to live and to be altogether 
occupied with ^ merely utilitarian ends. You will, I earnestly pray, stiive not only 
to make a living but even more to make a life. The acquisitive instincts of man 
do function as a spur to wordly activity, but unless they are exalted and refined 
and directed to nobler ends they lead to moral retrogression and make a man 
self-centred, unscrupulous and mean. In selfishness lies the root cause of the 
troubles of the world. The individual problem is in truth the world problem. 
The spiritual values of life are the true sources of energy, and when the spiritual 
impulse weakens, growth and joy of life decline. Let us not therefore neglect 
the roots of life from which spring both personal happiness and the progress of 
mankind. We have to recognise that man with all his frailties possesses the 
supreme capacity for the Infinite. From a life of entirely selfish pursuits and of 
perpetual conflict based on fear we can, if we so choose, throw ourselves with joy 
in the tasks of daily life and assiduously work at bringing about an internal 
change in our nature by deliberately identifying ourselves with the larger life 
around us. It is only through intent living and an increasing impersonality that 
we can release ourselves from the death trap of selfish attachment and gain the 
freedom of a rich and abundant life which draws its sustenance from the never 
failing stream of universal life. Only thus can man become a truly beneficent 
force of nature and realise his spiritual destiny. We are pilgrims in the 
boundless realm of eternity and have to play the part of explorers of the great 
intangibles of life with faith, courage and steadfastness, and in our inarch 
forward we have to work resolutely and with humility for an approach to that 
‘divine event’ to which humanity with its blundeiings and insensate strife is 
slowly but surely moving. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

Sir Lionel Leach’s Address 

The following is the Convocation Address by the hon’ble Sir Lionel Leach, kt., 
Chief Justice, Madras High Court at the Annual Convocation of the Annamalai 
University held on Saturday, the 16th November, 1940 : — 

When His Excellency the Chancellor invited me to deliver the Convocation 
Address this year I accepted readily and for two reasons. In the first place, I 
was conscious of the honour which the invitation implied, and in the second place, 
I realized that it would provide a fitting opportunity to draw attention to the 
serious problem which has arisen as the result of the overcrowding in the legal 
profession. The problem concerns the whole Province, but it has particular concern 
for its Universities, as they supply most of the candidates for the profession, and 
no doubt some of you who have graduated today will be contemplating the law 
as a career. 

I am aware that the problem is not confined to India. It confronts many 
important parts of the Biitish Empire. For instance it has been the subject of 
great concern in Canada. Writing in “The Canadian Bar Review” in 1935 the 
Lean of the Law Faculty of the University of Saskatchewan stated that the 
information available, though very incomplete, indicated that fifty per cent of the 
lawyers of Canada could deal with all the legal work of the country and then they 
would not be overworked, but would still have sufficient leisure time for “bridge, 
golf and other gentlemanly diversions.” The problem is certainly no less _ acute 
in India, In fact, the indications are that it is more acute ^ and this Presidency 
provides no exception to the position in other parts of India. In this Presidency 
there are 8,516 legal practitioners. This figure is based on the number of the 
names of advocates on the rolls of the High Court at the end of September of this 
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year and the published figures relating to attorneys of the High Court and first 
and second grade pleaders for 1939. The figure of 8,516 is made up of 4,380 
advocates, 3,734 first grade pleaders, 334 second grade pleaders and 68 attorneys of 
the High Court. As you are no doubt awaie, no more pleaders are being admitted* 
The admission of second grade pleaders ceased in 1910 and the admission of first 
grade pleaders in 1934. In the fulness of time there will be no pleaders, but this 
will not mean a lessening of the congestion, if the position remains otherwise 
unchanged. It will only mean that pleaders will be replaced by advocates. The 
wider and better education which an advocate has received is all to the good, but 
much more than that is needed. Infoimation is not available to enable one to say 
with any degree of accuracy how many of the lawyers of this Province are earning 
a livelihood, but it may safely be taken that very many are not in this happy 
position, and never will be. 

For the well being of any civilized state capable lawyers are essential, quite 
apart from the help they afford to the Courts in the administration of justice. 
Lawyers played a great part in the building up of the constitution of Great 
Britain and are playing a great part in its maintenance. Lawyers have likewise 
taken and are taking a great part in the political life of India, and while India is 
in the process of evolving a constitution which will be suitable for this' great 
country a constant supply of capable lawyers is all the more essential. But the 
high standard which is called for cannot be achieved if the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in the legal profession is allowed to continue. Idleness is detrimental 
to a community just as it is detiimental to the individual. The traditions of the 
legal profession are of the highest, but in the very nature of things the standards 
cannot be maintained when it is a matter of scrambling for existence. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The standards set by the legal profession in Madras 
are the same standaids as are set in Great Britain, and the Bar Council and other 
legal associations are endeavouring to maintain these standaids ; but no good, only 
harm, would result in closing one’s eyes to the fact that they are far from being 
maintained throughout the profession. Touting for work and the fostering oi 
speculative and unnecessary litigation are two of the evils which are very notice- 
able today and the misappropriation of a client’s money is not an infrequent 
occurrence. These evils arise largely fiom the unhealthy state of affairs caused 
by the overcrowding of the profession. ‘‘He that is busy is tempted by one devil ; 
he that is idle by a legion.” Just as a healthy legal profession can be of immense 
service to the state, an unhealthy one can do untold harm, and untold harm will 
result if matters are allowed to drift. They must not be allowed to drift and the 
time has come to consider seriously what remedial measures are called for. 

The stopping of eniolments for a period of yeais would, at first sight, appear 
to be an easy solution. This would no doubt succeed in the course of time in 
reducing the congestion which is now so manifest, but a little reflection is sufficient 
to convince one that the remedy would be worse than the disease. In the first 
place, it would mean the closing of the Law College of the Madras University and 
incidentally the destruction of a very efficient school of law. An institution such 
as the Law College is not made in a day. If it were closed for a period of years 
it would mean that when re-opened it would be very inferior in character and it 
would take years to regain its former position. That is the first objection, and it 
is obviously a weighty one. Another seiious objection is that the closing of the 
Law College until retirements and deaths have thinned the ranks of the profession 
BuflSciently would mean that there would be a great gap between those who were 
enrolled as advocates before the closing of the Law College and those who were 
enrolled after the reopening. Heal knowledge of law and its application are only 
acquired by practice and the new comeis would be a very long way behind. The 
gulf separating the old from the new would not be biidged until the new members 
of the profession had had years of expeiience. Other objections to the closing of 
the Law College could be stated, but the two reasons which I have given are 
sufficient to indicate that it is not a practical pioposal. 

Would a restriction on enrolments, instead of stopping them altogether, meet 
the situation ? If the recruitment to the Bar were confined merely to those who 
have passed through the Law College it might be poBsible—I do not say advisable 
—to direct that only a certain number of graduates should be enrolled as advocates 
and that the right to enrolment should depend on the order of merit disclosed in 
Ihe final examination. For the years 1929 to 1939 inclusive, the number of 
paduates in law who were enrolled as advocates averaged 208 per annum. It could 
& said that for ten years not more than fifty advocates should be enrolled in any 
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one year. But here also there are real difficulties. In the first place the rules 
provide that a barrister of England or Ireland or a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland may be admitted as an advocate of the High Court, An 
advocate who has been enrolled by another Indian High Court may also apply for 
enrolment in Madias, just as an advocate enrolled by the Madras High Court may 
apply for enrolment in another Province. It would not be possible to assess the 
relative merits of such candidates without having a special examination at which 
all candidates would have to sit and the present system of recipiocity would come 
to an end. Instead of there being an Indian Bar theie would be merely Provincial 
Bars. Moreover, ability to gain maiks in an examination is not a sure indication 
of professional ability. Other attributes are essential to success at the Bar and 
therefore it certainly would not follow that in allowing the fiist fifty in the 
examination list to be enrolled to the exclusion of all others, the best men would 
be selected. For these reasons I consider that this is also not a practical solution. 
The restriction on numbers by increasing the Law College fees and the fee payable 
on enrolment would be even more objectionable, because this would mean the 
making of the legal profession into a close corpoiation of the wealthy. Merit would 
play no part and those already in the profession would, I am sure, be unanimous 
in their opposition to such a course. 

As artificial means of restricting enrolments must be ruled out, in what way 
can the position of the profession be improved ? I think that it is capable of 
solution, but the piocess is bound to be a slow one and a great deal will depend 
on the attitude of the legal piofession itself. In my opinion, the first step to a 
better state of affaiis is to impiove the system of legal education, I am not 
suggesting that any of the subjects now taught are unnecessary but more subjects 
of direct practical value should be taught. The present system merely visualizes 
the law student fulfilling the role of an advocate in Court, No thought whatever 
is given to the fact that there is need for legal practitioners in matters other than 
those which have to be brought to Court ana that the single agency system still 
requires persons who are qualified for the doing of solicitoi^s work. This Province 
has adopted the single agency system and not the double agency system which has 
found favour in Calcutta and Bombay so far as the Original Sides of those High 
Courts are concerned. I had experience of the single agency system when practising 
at the Bar in Rangoon and I am convinced that it is the better system so far as 
India is concerned. The litigant can go direct to the advocate who will conduct 
his case in Couit without a solicitor standing between and this suits the Indian 
temperament. Moreover, I consider that it tends to reduce the costs of litigation 
considerably without any leal loss of efficiency in the majority of cases. All those 
who adopt the law as their means of livelihood are not temperamentally fitted or 
possess those faculties which are necessaiy for success in the conduct of cases in 
Court, but they may possess the qualifications for success .as lawyers 
outside Court. 

Most of the advocates enrolled by the Madras High Court are persons who 
have taken a degree at one of the Universities of the Province and then graduated 
in law from the Law College in Madras. The Law College course coveis much 
ground, but there are no lectures on subjects which are of piimary importance to 
what may be called the solicitor’s side of the profession, such as conveyancing, the 
drafting of legal documents generally and company law. No blame is to be 
attached to the Law College for this. The course prescribed is only one of two 
years and there is not time to fit in more. It is true that after a person has 
graduated fiom the Law College he is required by the rules of the Bar Council to 
study as a pupil in chambers of an advocate practising in the High Court or in one 
of the district centres specified, for a period of twelve months and must pass the 
examination prescribed by the Bar Council. It is also the case that the Bai^ 
Council arranges for lectures in certain subjects more particularly concerned with 
practice, but here again it is the pupil who is going to fulfil the role of advocate, 
not that of solicitor who is catered for. From beginning to end the solicitor side 
of the profession is neglected. The fact that this Province has adopted the single 
agency system and all practitioners are called advocates, apart from the pleaders 
now in the profession and the few practitioners^ who are classified as High Court 
attorneys, does not mean that a practitioner akin to a solicitor is not ^ required. I 
think tnat he is very much required, but if he^ is to be of any real service he must 
be properly trained and the training must begin early. 

The subjects which the Law College now prescribes for its degree axe essential 
subjects from the point of view of the law students in India, whether he 
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intends to practise in or out of Court* Therefore these subjects should not be 
cut down for the purpose of providing time for lectuies on other subjects 
To do so would merely be to cure 5ne defect and cause another. It means 
that the Law College course will have to be extended or the Bar Council 
will have to arrange for the deficiency to be made up. I do not propose to 
embark upon a discussion whether the supplementing of the course of studies 
in law should be left to the Law College or to the Bar Council, although if it 
were to be left to the Law College it is obvious that its course would have 
to be one of three years, and this would involve the question whether reading* in 
chambers and post graduate studies could be insisted upon as well, because 
if insisted upon it would take a candidate for the legal profession six years 
to obtain enrolment, two years for the arts or science degree, three years 
for the law degree and one year for the graduate course prescribed by the Bar 
Council. So long as the deficiency is made up, it matters not whether the agency 
is the Law College or the Bar Council. It has been suggested that the Bar 
Council should fulfil the role of the Council of Legal Education in England and 
that legal education so far as the profession is concerned should be in its hands 
If the intention is to divorce legal education in India in the practitioner's sense 
entirely from the Univeisities I think it would be a retrograde move. All that is 
required is co-operation and with co-operation there will be no difficulty in 
effectively supplementing the course of studies in order to ensure proper trauunjr 
for both branches of the profession. * 

To prevent misconception I wish to make it clear that in advocating a broader 
and more practical course of studies I am not suggesting that the profession should 
be split up and that an advocate should be put to election whether he is going to 
fulfil the role of barrister or confine himself to conveyancing, drafting and other 
kinds of legal work which are usually associated with the solicitor. As we have 
the single agency system the practitioner must be free to act in either capacity but 
fit him for the work which he intends to do. It may not be possible for a student 
to take all the subjects, but he could be allowed a choice, and his choice would be 
made in accordance with the role which he intended to fulfil. Neither do I 
suggest that by broadening the course of studies you will stop persons wandering 
aimlessly into the profession, but it will indicate to candidates that 

they need not all crowd into Court, and that there is work for them outside. As 

this Province develops commercially the greater will become the need for the 
lawyer who is skilled in drafting, has a knowledge of commercial law and can be 
relied upon to give sound advice on matters unconnected with litigation. 

In urging that the system of legal education should pay more attention to 
the non-litigious side of the profession I am supported by the opinion of that 
great lawyer and judge, Sir Bashyam Ayyangar. In a recent conversation with 
a leading member of the Madras Bar I discussed this matter and gave him my 

views. The next day he sent me a copy of the address which Sir Bashyam 

Ayyangar delivered at the Convocation of the Madras University in 1893 in the 
course of which Sir Bashyam Ayyangar said 

“As to the annual accessions to the Bar, it is no wonder that it should 
attract so many, year after year. This is so in all civilized countries. With 
greater attention on your part to the work of a solicitor, I anticipate that ere long 
there will be a large opening to the legal profession ; that the enormous ’ conveyan- 
cing^ work in the country will be entrusted to it ; and that the landed aristocraev 
and important families and companies will have standing vakils for advisino* them 
Instead of the legal profession being resorted to in India, as it now generally is* 
for the conduct of litigation, it will then be also employed in the more genial 
rt' f remunerative, work of preventing 


If only these words had been fully appreciated and acted upon the legal 
profession would have been in a very much happier position today, and would be 
far more efficient. The lack of instruction in conveyancing and drafting of lefral 
documents is often reflected in Indian statutes. I do not suggest that the English 
statutes are always perfect in this respect, but speaking generally they cause nothing 
like the trouble which the Indian statutes give. Bad drafting of statutes is a 
fruitful source of litigation m this country. Litigation should always be avoided 
if It is possible and better draftsmen will do much in this verv desirable 
mreehon^ but to have better draftsmen we must make provision for proper 
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Before passing on to examine how the profession can best help in solving 
tne problem I would like to^ emphasise that this Province is fortunate in having 
the Law College which it has, and the Universities outside Madras are to be 
congiatulated on not having attempted to found law schools of their own, but 
on having devoted instead their attention to other branches of learning 
which are equally essential for the well being of the state* When this 
Province possesses such a school of law as it has in the Madras Law 
College it would only be adding to the gravity of the problem now under discussion 
for other Universities to found schools of law* A school of law situated outside 
Madras would not have the same facilities as one in Madras, where the help and 
guidance of the Judges of the High Court and of the leaders of the legal profession 
are always immediately at hand, to say nothing of the greater library facilities. 
For the time being at any rate the teaching of law is best where it is and for 
many yeais to come Madras will be well able to supply the needs of the Province. 
Your University fully realizes that the cause of education can best be served in 
other directions, as is shown by the proposals which have been made to create a 
department of oil technology and to carry out a colonization scheme. 

Now what are the steps which the profession itself can take towards a 
healthier state of affairs and the creation in the public mind of a greater feeling of 
confidence in its ability and integrity ? In the first place, the profession must 
ensure that the high standard of professional conduct which is demanded is 
maintained throughout the profession. In the past there has been a tendency to 
pass over grave faults as if they were of little account. I am aware of the un- 
warranted vindictiveness which is often displayed by the unsuccessful litigant 
towards the advocate who has conducted his case. Every year the High Court 
receives many complaints of professional misconduct. Some are well founded, 
others are not. Of those which aie not well founded some can be placed in the 
category of blackmail, but the outrageous conduct of clients in some cases 
should not prevent the profession from adopting the severest attitude when a 
member of the piofession behaves in a manner which brings discredit to the 
profession. The importance of this cannot be over-emphasized. 

The profession itself should insist on all advocates maintaining accounts 
and keeping their clients* moneys entirely apart from their own. Pleaders are 
required by law to keep accounts and the Bar Council enjoins advocates to do so, 
but the professional misconduct cases which come befoie the High Court show 
that accounts are often not kept and when kept are often so badly kept as to be 
of no use at all. An advocate should keep a diary in which he should enter the 
subject matter of every interview which he has with a client. It must be re- 
membered that with the single agency system the advocate is not occupying 
exactly the same position as ft barrister in England. He comes directly in contact 
with his client and for his own sake and his client's sake he should take these 
safeguards. If this were done the charges of professional misconduct would be 
fewer ; and charges of a blackmailing nature would disappear altogether, as it 
would be found that they would have no chance of success. It is essential to 
inspire confidence in the public mind and the one sure way of doing this is to 
convince the public that the profession itself insists on all possible safeguards 
being taken, not merely talked of, and that departures fiom the path of professional 
rectitude are serious matters and will be so regarded by the profession. Punishment 
for professional misconduct rests with the Court, not with the profession, but the 
profession can within itself do far more in this direction than the Court can do 
m the exercise of its power of striking off the roll of advocates the name of a 
person who has been found guilty of professional misconduct. I regret to have 
to say it, but esprit de corps is not so widely marked as it should be. I do not 
say that the same spirit of zealous regard for the honour of the profession is 
not to be found in India as it is found in England. I know that it is, but it 
does not permeate the whole profession as it should. 

As we have the single agency system, and as I have indicated 1 think we are 
to be congratulated on that, what I would like to see encouraged is the formation 
of partnerships, partnerships in which some of the members would be 
responsible for the work done by solicitors in England and others who would 
devote themselves to conducting oases in Court. A partnership of this ^ character 
has worked very well in Burma, as I know from experience, and if the idea were 
developed in the Madras Presidency it would go a long way to solve the problem 
now under discussion. I am not suggesting that legal partnerships should be put 
on a commercial basis in that it would be possible for an advocate to buy a share 
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in the practice of a firm. The partnership which I have in mind is a partnership 
where an advocate puts nothing in when he joins it and takes nothing out when 
he leaves it. Such a partnership must necessarily be somewhat autocratic in its 
character. The senior partner must be in a position to choose his associates and 
his word must be law within the partnership. A partnership on this basis may 
not be feasible outside the legal profession, but within a piofcssion which exists 
Jfor the purpose of regulating rights between man and man there should be the 
mentality to make it a success. Again speaking from expeiience I know there 
exists that mentality. Such a partnershi|3 would be able to cope with all classes 
of legal work and the young man of promise would be sought after. He would 
grow up with the firm and m carrying out the duties allotted to him he would be 
content to wait until his tuin came to fill the chair of the senior paitncr. 

The senior members of the Bar can do very much to improve the lot of the 
junior Bar by refusing to accept briefs which according to the fitness of things 
should go to the younger members of the profession. For instance, interlocutory 
applications unless of great importance should, as a matter of couise, be left to 
the junior Bar, I am aware that even in a small matter a lay client may insist 
on taking in a senior member of the Bar, but when this happens the senior can 
insist on having a junior briefed with him. Of course, where an inclusive fee has 
been taken for the whole case the employment of a junior to do the intcrlocutoiy 
work and to assist geneially cannot be insisted upon, but when the case is of 
importance and it is not a matter of taking into consideiation the poverty of a 
client a senior should stipulate for the paid assistance of a junior. It would help 
towards the eflicieut conduct of the case. The Court has the power to ccitify for 
two counsel and does not hesitate to do so in a proper case. I am now touching 
on a matter in which it would be difficult to lay down any haid and fast lule, 
but it is obvious that the leaders of the Bar are here in a position to give direct 
help to the juniors of the profession and many of them do so, but there is still 
scope for more help in this direction. The alternative is to divide the Bar into 
seniors and juniors, “silks” and “stuff gownsmen”, which would mean that 
ordinaiily a senior would have to have a junior briefed with him. This course has 
been often advocated and I am aware that it is a controversial subject, but the 
last word has not yet been said. 

The problem is certainly not easy of solution and I do not go so far as to 
say that the placing of the legal education in this Province on a proper basis and 
the receipt of the help which the profession itself is able to give will solve the 
problem fully, but I am convinced that the position of the legal profession will be 
a far better one and there will be the corresponding benefit to the state. Nor do 
I pretend to have covered the whole ground in suggesting what I have. 
I know that I have not, but I hope that I 'have given some food for 
thought. 

In conclusion I wish to address a few words directly to the graduates of the 
year. Those of you who intend to proceed hence to the Law College and to adopt 
the legal profession as your vocation will enter upon your legal careeis befoie 
times have changed for the better, but to those of you who are fully detei mined to 
adopt the profession of law and have the will, the character and the ability to 
succeed, success will come, inspite of the overcrowding. All those who apply to the 
Madras High Court for enrolment are seen by me in my Chambers before 
enrolment takes place. I frequently point out to the candidates the difficulties 
which lie before them, but as I say to them, as I say to you today, there is always 
room for good men at the top, and ciowded and difficult though the path is, the 
summit is still attainable, and I trust that all of you who decide to set out upon 
this adventurous career will reach the summit. To those of you who intend to 
enter upon other walks of life I wish the same measure of success. The legal 
profession is not the only profession which is over-crowded, although perhaps other 
professions are not overcrowded to the same extent. Success can bo attained in any 
walk of life, provided that he who seeks it is able to apply himself wholeheartedly 
to his work and allow no consideration to draw him away from the line of 
rectitude. Today is a great day in your lives, but I trust that there will be even 
greater days to come. That will depend largely on the way you apply the 
knowledge which you have gained here. India has great need for men of education. 
At no time in her history did she need them more, and I pray that you will all 
play your parts nobly and bring credit to your University. 



The Rangoon University Convocation 


Mr. U Tin Tut’s Convocation Address 


The following is the Convocation Address delivered at the Annual Convocation 
of the University of Rangoon on the 22nd. November 1940 by the Chancellor, U Tin 
Tut, M.A., Bar.-at-Law. LO.s. : — 

The year 1940 has been for the University and its Colleges a year of quiet 
adjustment of their machinery to tlTe aims of the Univeisity Amendment Act 
of 1939 and I take this opportunity of acknowledging the loyal and generous 
way in which the members of the staffs of the Univeisity and of the Colleges 
have accepted the implications of the new Act and have cariied out the deci- 
sions of those to whom the responsibility for defining the policy of the 
Univeisity and of its constituent Colleges is now entrusted. The Council of 
the University which has now a large 'elective and non-official element has alieady 
begun to discharge its functions with a broad and progressive outlook and with 
boldness and a determination to make the Univeisity a truly national one. 
The Senate, largely composed of the Professors of the Univeisity and selected 
Lectuieis and Assistant Lecturers, has in its turn responded generously to the 
aims of the University Council. Among other innovations the Senate has framed 
regulations whereby school teachers have been made eligible under certain 
conditions to appear for the Intermediate and Pass Degree examinations in Aits 
without attendance at College couises. This is a first and important step in 
giving effect to the aim of Section 15 (30) (p) of the amended Univeisity Act 
under which the Senate now has powei to make regulations for the admission 
of non-collegiate students to University examinations. The question of extending 
the privilege under suitable safeguards and conditions to those who are not school 
teachers but who neveitheless desire to be made eligible for appeaiance at University 
examinations without being able to avail themselves of the opportunity of under- 
going courses of study at the various Colleges will doubtless receive in due 
course the attention of the Senate, this being a matter which requires consider- 
able organization. The Executive Committee of the Univeisity Council and the 
Standing Committee of the Senate have accepted in piinciple the proposal that 
the University should hold its own matriculation examination imposing its own 
standaid and that the actual Pass Degree course should be one of only three 
years’ duration. Another important proposal which has been accepted by the 
University authorities in principle is that following the practice of British Univer- 
sities, examinations should be arranged on what is known as the compaitmental 
method. This involves a radical change of system and not only the examinations 
but also the courses of study at the several Colleges will have to be leoiganized. 
The detailed ariangements to give effect to these innovations which have been 
accepted in principle give rise to a number of administrative problems which we 
may confidently leave to the Senate and its Standing Committee and the College 
Governing Bodies for a satisfactory solution. ^ 

2. The University recently lost by retirement the services of Professor L. G. 
Owen* lES. He was Professor of Mathematics since the institution of the 

University* on the 1st December 1920. He took a profound _ interest in the welfare 

of the University and in his students and no College at this University has ever 
had a more competent teacher or a saya who has been held in greater respect 
and affection by his pupils. The University Council lost on the 14th March 1940 
the services of the Reverend George D. Josif by his death. He was the Eield 
Secretary of the American Baptist Mission in Buima and represented the schools 
of this Mssion on the University Council since its leconstitution on the Isfe 
August 1939. I have also to mention with great regret the death of Sir Benjamin 
TTeibert Heald on the 4th Apiil 1940. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Rangoon 
University from 1927 to 1932 and rendered eminent service to it m that 

capacRy. innovation likely to be fraught with gi;eat consequences in future 

was made early in the current academic yeax'. I refer to the begnining now 
made by the University and by University College and Judson College to teach 
Sted subjects through the medium of Binmese. Burmese lectures on History are 
now being provided by the University for first year Intermediate students and Bur- 
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inese lectures on Pali are now being provided for the same grade of students by the 
two Colleges I have mentioned. Attendance at these classes is on a voluntary basis 
and there are alternative classes in the same subjects taught in English. 'J'hough this 
new departure is on an experimental basis, I can see no reason why the experiment 
should fail. The diQiculty lies m the want of sufficient and suitable text books in 
our own language but the demand which is now being occasioned must in course 
of time create its own supply. Other Oriental counhics have expeiienccd and 
overcome the same difficulty, notably in Japan where there now exist text books in 
th'e language of the country in all branches of modern science, and Thailand, our 
close neighbour, has, I understand, progressed a great deal in the same direction. 
The eventual result of the innovation, if it is accompanied by adequate steps for the 
translation into or the creation of books in Burmese in all blanches of arts and 
science, will be to turn this University into a real Burmese University and to 
adapt our language already so rich in poetical and descriptive vocabulaiy to the 
needs of arts and science. To the lichness and poetry of our mother tongue will 
be added the comparatively modern virtues of precision and concision, the two 
essential attributes of scientific language, 

4. Many Burmans like myself who received their higher education through 
the medium of the noble language of England will view the shadow of this coming 
change with mixed feelings. We owe much to the language of Ohaueer and 
Shakespeare as it opened to us the doors of European thought and culture. Europe 
inherited the culture and civilization of ancient Greece and ancient Rome and 
added much to these in the centuiies that came after and it is a great privilege 
for an Oriental to know a modern Western language well enough to share in the 
rich heritage of the culture and literaluie of Europe. To take it second 
hand though such translations may be in our own language is to lose 
a great deal of that heritage and speaking for myselt I think that to be 
able to read and understand Shakespeare in his own language is sufficient 
recompense for the trouble of learning English well in the same way as to be 
able to read and understand U Ponnya would I fancy be a rich reward for a 
person born in another country to learn Burmese. I trust that when the process of 
making Burmese the medium of instruction at the Colleges is completed after 
an adequate transition period, English will be constituted a compulsory subject 
for the intermediate and Pass Degree examinations. Translations take time and 
it is essential, particularly for those who will enter the scientific professions, that 
our graduates should be provided with the means of reading in English after 
they have entered their professions the latest developments in the West in 
scientific research. 

5. I ^yelcome the undergraduates present here to-day and venture to take 
this opportunity of offering some words of advice. You will recollect that a few 
months ago a certain exuberance of spirit displayed by a number of University 
students during an excursion to a town in the Delta became the occasions for 
strong criticisms in the Press of the behaviour of University students. I am 
satisfied myself that the criticisms then made were based on exaggerated accounts 
of what took place but nevertheless the incident will have forced on your atten- 
tion the necessity of practising the virtue of restraint. As representatives of the 
University and of your respective Colleges you hold the honour of these institutions 
in your hands. I'he public rightly expect much from the membeis of the only 
University in this country and it is up to you to show that you learn here among 
other valuable things good behaviour and courtesy. The Burmese people are in 
particular critical of the system of co-education which exists at the Colleges. 
Co-education as a definite educational method is of recent oiigin. The constitution 
of society in early ages with war and religion as the chief occupation and 
interests confined education to men and boys. The idea that women and girls 
are also entitled to education is comparatively recent, and since established 
institutions for education were until recenty confined to young men and boys, 
reasons of economy dictated the admission of young women and girls to educational 
institutions previously designed for males. The advantage or otherwise of co- 
education is still a matter of strong controversy even in Western countries. The 
Burmese people are rightly conservative in regard to their social usages and 
customs and the idea of co-education is contrary to their wishes and sentiments. 
There are undoubted advantages in co-education out speaking for the large majority 
of Burmans I think it wrong that our University should carry on a system which 
is opposed to Burmese social ideas which impose considerable restraint * on social 
"intetcouxse between men and women. I wpuld theiefore propose for the consi- 
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deration of the Council and the Senate the possibility of establishing an Arts 
and Science College to be confined to young ladies. Such a step would I know be 
welcomed by most parents of our young women and cause a great and desirable 
increase in the number of girl matriculates to our University. Meanwhile my 
advice to the young Burmese students of both sexes is to still the voice of public 
criticism by maintaining in their mutual relationship at College the courtesy, 
decorum and restraint which are taught in all respectable Burmese homes. I am 
sure that most of you already practice this high standard of behaviour. To a 
few that have been ^ led astray by false standards of social freedom let me say 
that respect and chivalry towards women charactense civilized man and that few 
proverbs in the Burmese language have greater meaning and significance than 
meinma do aindaye sliwe pe lo rtiaya, which freely rendered into English is that 
a woman’s greatest possession rs her modesty. 

6. I now turn to the new graduates on whom it was my privilege a few 
moments ago to confer degrees. I would remind you that though you may have 
left the precincts of the University and the Colleges you as gtaduates and past 
students remain representatives of these rnstitutions and that the best way of 
showing your gratitude to the institutions which have equipped you for the several 

E rofessions which you have chosen is to maintain their fame and good repute 
y faultless behaviour and the blameless practice of your professions. I exhort 
you to conduct yourself suitably unto the position to which, by the degree con- 
ferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

7. You have won the battle of the examinations and my best wishes go 
to you in the battle of life in which you will now be engaged. I would like to 
take this opportunity ot drawing the attention of all graduates of this University, 
past and present, of military age to the opportunities which are now open to 
men born in this country for service in the armed forces of the Crown. The 
Burmese races have a long history of martial prowess. In 18^4, scarcely more 
than a hundred years ago, we governed an empire stretching from the Brahma- 
putra to the Mekong and in the past our hero kings led Burmese armies to victory 
in many hardfought battles. The fortunes of war eventually laid us low but we 
fell to no ignoble foe and we are now an important part of greater empire well on 
the way to take our due place in it as a fully self-governing Dominion. The 
empire is now engaged in the greatest of all wars in history and for no less a 
cause than the freedom and liberty of the world. Many past students of this 
University have already given a lead to other young men of this country by 
offering their services for the war and some have already earned the great honour 
of holding the King’s Commission not only in the Army but also in the Royal 
Naval 'Volunteer Reserve and the Auxiliary Air Force. Make haste lest you be 
too late to take your places in the armed forces of the empire in the march to 
victory, a victory which will relight the lamps of Europe and save Burma and the 
rest of the world from the menace of naked force. In following this path of 
duty you will be helping to restore the ancient martial fame and gloi 7 of the 
Burmese nation. 

8. The gift of truth, we often say in Burma, is the best of all gifts. Let 
me therefore before I close offer to the new graduates a truth froih that section 
of the Buddhist scriptures known as the Samyutta IShkaya, It is recorded there 
that the road to victory is fourfold and that it consists of sacca^ dawa, dhiti and 
caga, meaning truth and lovalty, self-control, resolution and sacrifice. Ponder well 
on this terse formula of Buddha ; you will find in it the way to victory whatever 
may be the nature of the battle you are fighting, even if it be your final battle 
against self, and indeed it was primarily for that battle that Buddha propounded 
his formula. Practice the four virtues I have named. On the eve of your enti 7 
into the world at large I can give you no better gift than the way to victory in all 
your worthy undertakings. 


The Agra University Convocation 

Sj. Syamaprasad Mookerjee’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sj. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee at the Annual Convocation of the University of Agra held 
on Saturday, the 28rd. November, 1940 
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I deem it a great honour to be invited to deliver the Convocation Address of 
your University. It is true your University ranks as one of the younger seats of 
learning in this country. Yet one cannot overlook the peculiar circumstances 
leading to your foundation which bi ought within your jurisdiction many 
institutions that have for a long number of years steadily contiibuted their share 
to the cause of educational progress. If your University has known only thirteen 
summers, its habitation in this historic city of Agra, whose ancient and mediaeval 
associations are indeed unforgettable, gives you a dignity and a prominence which 
have a value all their own. The sacred river which glides past the battlements of 
your city carries our memory back to the heroic age of India, to the days of the 
Mahabharata and even to that of the Eig-Veda itself. The ancient castle of the 
city figured in the Qasidas of the Ghaznavid peiiod. The noble town which grew 
round it flourished under the fostering care of the greatest of the Great Moguls 
who founded the famous fort of cut red stone, the like of which those who had 
travelled over the world in the days of his son, could not point out. But it was 
left to his famous grandson to adorn the city with its biightest of ornaments— one 
of the seven wonders of the world— a crowning tribute in marble to India’s 
womanhood. The land round the Taj was also the birthplace of Faizi and Abul 
Fazl. For years it was the residence of Tansen and the resting place of many an 
eminent personage of the Mogul Period. A University founded in a city with 

such noble associations has a responsibility to the Motherland which need 
no emphasis. 

The last twenty years have witnessed the creation of several unitary teaching 
and residential Universities in different parts of India and admiiable work is being 
done in many of them to advance the cause of higher education and research. 
The main feature of your University must, however, continue to be of the 

aflaiiating type, and while the colleges should be encouraged to cany on 
undergraduate teaching woik in the various faculties, I would earnestly plead that 
you should organise in full co-operation with one another important schemes of 
original research consistent with the requirements of your province. They should 
embrace each of the great fields of human thought and achievement. It snould be 
possible to develop the scheme in such a manner as to avoid duplication of woik 
and permit a fair distiibution of subjects in accordance with the conditions and 
circumstances of your institutions. I am well aware that such a scheme will need 

for its materialisation very large resources in the way of apparatus, libraries, 

laboratories and museums, which are all indispensable to modern higher education 
as elaborate costly machines are to modern industry. As higher education in every 
part of the civilised world is financed generously, if not lavishly, by the State, 
you must appeal to Government for increased grants to enable you to discharge 
your main function. It is my firm conviction that, with the resources of the 
affiliated colleges properly organised and stimulated, your University can secure 
the assistance of the instructing staff and scholars who would be willing to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the sacred cause of advancement of the bounds of 
knowledge. 

Universities in British India owed their foundation mainly to a desire on the 
part of the authorities to secure the loyal services of administiatois and 
service-holders who could keep going the complex machinery of a buieaucratic 
Government in an orderly and efficient manner. There was also the idea of 
spreading in a conquered territory, through the agency of the Universities, a 
system of Western education which in those days of benevolent despotism was 
regarded by the rulers as a path of duty and the sure means of elevating India to 
what they thought to be a higher standard of life. Universities weie not established 
as seats of learning nor was education attempted to be oiganised for the highest 
development of Indian culture and civilization, Neaily half a century after the 
establishment of the first Univeisity in India, the ideal of a teaching University 
where scholars might meet for the dissemination and advancement of knowledge 
was first formulated. But the general sysem of education was not even then 
closely linked up with those essential problems which called for eaily fulfilment, 
so that India might reach her destiny through education and regain her supremacy 
in the domain of culture and enlightenment as also in the social, economic and 
political spheres of activity. 

While I shall be the last person to minimise the value and importance of 
the work which Indian Universities have done to advance educational progress in 
this country, to spread wholesome ideas among the people, to widen the outlook of 
mUlions of men, to instil in their minds fundamental ideas of progress and liberty, 
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and to rouse the national consciousness of the citizens, I shall yet say that the 
time has come when a re-orientation of University education is urgently called for 
in order to suit the changing conditions of our country. Our Universities should 
no longer continue to be regarded principally as training grounds for the professions 
and services. The professions are overcrowded and recruitment to public services 
is now based on a variety of considerations where merit does not always play the 
most prominent pait. 

The colleges should provide at the base what has been known for generations 
as a sound liberal education that is catholic, expansive, free ftom narrowness and 
bigotory in ideas or doctrines, appropriate for a broad and enlightened mmd. That 
education should be imparted through the medium of our own languages. The 
acceptance of this principle may raise initial difficulties but such difficulties have 
been overcome in free countries and India must also face and surmount them. In 
Eire, the Irish language, once said to be unsuited to the needs of modem civilisa- 
tion, has been introduced with success. This is of fundamental value m the true 
building up of national life. It is more than a mere means of communicating 
ideas : it is the expression of the national spirit. The othar day a vigorous attack 
was launched on the Nazi policy of attempting to destroy the language and litera- 
ture of some of the countries over which Hitler holds his sway to-day. The critic 
rightly expressed his abhorrence ol what constitutes a death-blow to the culture 
of those countiies. In India also, for moie than a century, education imparted 
through the medium of a foieign language has unduly dominated its academic life 
and it has now produced a class of men who are unconsciously so de-nationalised 
that any fai -reaching proposal for the recognition of the Indian languages as the 
vehicle of teaching and examination up to the highest University stage is either 
ridiculed as impossible or branded as reactionary. But I plead earnestly for the 
acceptance of this fundamental principle not on account of any blind adherence to 
things that I claim as my own but out of a firm conviction that the fullest de- 
velopment of the mind of a learner is possible only by the natural approach and 
also that by this process alone can there be a great revival of the glory and rich- 
ness of the Indian languages. 

A problem that has presented difficulties in India but which to my mind is 
certainly avoidable relates to the recognition of different Indian languages 
by the Universities In my University, elaborate provisions have been in existence for 
more than thirty years for the recognition of all the important Indian languages. At 
the post-Matiiculation stage, a candidate coming from outside Bengal is encouiaged to 
offer ins own mother-tongue at his examination. Important Indian languages other 
than Bengali have been included for the M. A. Examination also. At the 
Matricutation stap, non-Bengalees are not compelled to accept Bengali as medium 
of their examination, Hindi, Urdu and Assamese are recognised as media along 
with Bengali and have been given the same importance as the language of the 
province itself. Others are allowed the option to offer English as their medium. I 
do believe that the question of the study of important Indian languages should 
not present any difficulty whatsoever in any Indian University, only if we remem- 
ber the cardinal point that, in whichever comer of the vast country we might 
reside, we are bound to one another by ties of brotheihood and comradeship, and 
in generally helping one another in the field of education, we are but strengthening 
the foundation of that great Indian nationhood, the full attainment of which has 
been the dream of generations of Indians irrespective of caste, creed or community. 

While I plead for the due recognition of our own languages, I recognise that 
English should remain a compulsory second-language and that it should be taught 
to all, mainly for the purpose of correct expression of ideas and assimilation of 
knowledge to be gathered from books written in that great language. Provision 
should also be made for the study of other important languages, both Eastern and 
Western. 

A thorough examination of the syllabuses and the courses of study, not from 
the standpoint of any one individual subject but in the light of the requirements 
of the entire educational structure, is also called for. We are pressed by our expert 
advisers, each speaking with unconcealed loyalty to his own special subject, to 
store the minds of our youths with knowledge. But what is sometimes forgotten 
is that the capacity of their minds is limited and knowledge that would be useless 
or superfluous in after-life must make room for that which is necessary and useful. 
Well did a distinguished scholar once observe that we shall not be able to apply 
our stock of knowledge with that readiness which the exigencies of life demand, 
if our mental store-house is like an ill-arranged lumber-room. 
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We have therefore to keep in mind the need for a liberal and useful education, 
on which will be raised the superstructure of such departments of study as will 
produce men and women trained in diverse branches of knowledj>,’e, theoretical and 
practical, which will make them fit persons in the service of the nation. The 
question has been and will be how far and how best we can combine education, 
that is, the bringing out of the faculties with instruction, that is, the imparting of 
valuable knowledge. If we can induce the right mood, achievement of the pur- 
pose will not be difficult. Such University should adequately reflect the peculiar 
needs of the country and the area it specially serves and should produce men who 
will not add further to the waste of human materials but possess both knowledge 
and culture so as to be absorbed in worthy occupations. To put it differently, we 
can say that true education should include the local idea, the national idea and the 
international idea. 

A problem that has recently agitated the minds of persons interested in 
education relates to the relationship of students with colleges and Universities. 
In our country, from time immemorial, the teacher and the student stood in the 
same relationship as did a father and his son. In modern days, the atmosphere 
in educational institutions does not always lead to the formation of a healthy 
social life between the teacher and the student. This is all the more conspicuous 
in non -residential institutions where opportunities for mutual contact are necessarily 
limited. The situation often becomes embarrassing to educational authorities when 
exciting political questions agitate the minds of students and directly influence 
their conduct within the colleges, although the authorities have no responsibility 
whatsoever for such situations or developments. My intimate association with the 
student community makes me assert unhesitatingly that we should miss no 
oppoitunities of discussing with them all those problems that agitate their minds, 
even though they may have no direct connection with their academic work. This 
close' association and frank exchange of ideas soon melt away feelings of shyness 
and aloofness from their minds, and whatever their ultimate view-point, it 
creates an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence whose value cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Unfortunate disturbances, such as strikes and noisy demonstrations, are be- 
coming a common feature in educational institutions and this tendency should 
be discouraged in the interest of all concerned. If the controversy relates to a 
matter affecting the internal affairs of an institution and cannot be amicably 
solved by the college itself, the final decision should be left to a representative 
University Board, I see no reason why the University Regulations should not 
make the decision of such a body binding on the parties concerned, I know this 
interference on the part of the University may not always be welcomed by all 
educational institutions. But let me impress upon them that I would gladly accept, 
first and foremost, any satisfactory solution by the college itself without interference 
from anybody else. If this is not possible, I would much rather leave the decision 
in the hands of an impartial body of academic men than permit the disturbance 
to spread and be exploited by persons who may be least concerned with the 
welfare of the institution or of the students affected. 

As regards disturbances due to extraneous reasons, I would beg of the students 
not to make the educational institutions the forum for expressing their disapproval 
of questions of public policy which might deeply stir their minds. I am not one of 
those who favour University students remaining aloof from the burning questions 
of the day. I would not, however, like them to be engrossed in party politics, 
for I believe they should maintain their independence of outlook and zealously 
cultivate that spirit of clear and critical thinking, that free power of reasoning, 
which should be their main asset as they enter upon public life on the completion 
of their educational caieer. But nothing should prevent them from an active 
study and discussion of all impoitant political questions of the day, and even, 
should the;^ so desire, sympathising with particular schools of thought which 
they indivicjually or collectively might choose to support. With good-will 
and understanding on both sides the University and College Unions should 
prove a healthy training ground for future citizenship. Frankly speaking, 
occasional outbursts of youthful feelings should not worry educational 
administrators. But when they are allowed to interfere with the regular routine 
of academic work, ov create deadlocks on issues, small and insignificant, they 
become a disease which, if unchecked, will destroy the very foundation of that 
strong disciplined character which must be an essential possession of all young 
rhen and women anxious to dedicate their lives to the cause of their country’s liberty. 
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I havo noticed recently a notification issued by a Provincial Government 
layinj^ down seveic penalties for the maintenance of discipline amongst students. 
One threat held out is that such students as may come under the purview of the 
order will be debarred from Government service. To my mind, threats of 
punitive action will defeat the very object which the authors of the order them- 
selves allege to havo in view. Besides, this particular threat is an idle one. 
For today admission to public services is controlled by various non-academic 
considerations and in any case it absorbs only a fraction of University-trained 
youths. Again, no woids can bo too strong to condemn any policy of espionage 
which encourages secret reports of the activities of the students to be supplied by 
the teachers themselves. Any attempted transfoimation of the fiee and sacred 
temple of learning into a branch of the Intelligence Department is a sure method 
of destroying the soul of India’s manhood. 

Enforced discipline such as these processes imply must make room for 
discipline from within. Modern psychology tells us that the mind of man cannot 
be built up by superimposed ideas and instructions without regard to its own 
living impulscB. Wo shall be untrue to our work as teachers and administrators 
if we fail to make the right appeal to the student community and make them 
realise that the maintenance of sound discipline in educational institutions is a 
duty not cast on ofiicers and teachers alone but must readily be shared by the 
students themselves. The mass student-mind is sound and pure. In every country 
the youth adores the spirit of patriotism. The time of youth is the time for 
initiative and enthusiasm, for that disicgard of consequences which makes men 
willing to undertake great things, the time when a man can do great things that 
the mass of men cannot believe to be possible. ‘‘Adore enthusiasm,” says Mazzini, 
“worship the dreams of the virgin soul, and the visions of early youth, for they 
are the perfume of Taradise, which the soul preserves in issuing from the hands 
of the Orcatoi.” In a subject country such as ours, the patriotic impulses of 
youth arc apt to be all the more fervent and outspoken, and it will be the height 
of folly if thoughts and ideals that vibrate their minds and make them feel 
restless arc not fully appreciated by us. The academic atmosphere can retain its 
sanctity and freedom, only witif the loyal assistance of the students. We must 
do all that lies in our power to awaken them to the realisation that national 
problems havo not been solved in other countiies, and cannot be solved in India, 
by such childish methods as students’ strikes and demonstrations within the 
colleges, that the best way of helping to cope with a national crisis that faces 
India today is for them to combine with the Universities in seeming for themselves 
better education and bettor preparation for life. 

For us who arc responsible for shaping the policy of the Universities it would 
bo well to rcmcnibor the prophetic words of a great thinker that it would be a 
most deplorable thing to make the price of education for our youths the surrender 
of the years of the greatest initiative and enthusiasm and of the hope and capacity 
for great deeds to rigid surveillance or to the work of acquisition alone. Let us 
keep our students at work getting knowledge out of books but not while the 
enthusiasm of youth is ebbing away and the capacity of doing things is being 
gradually lost. Learning itself is not always of the greatest value. The man who 
is made is the great thing and the woik of doing is the great thing in the man. 
But it is not the man alone that the Univeisity is to make. Let us teach our 
students and let us ourselves demonstrate that no man lives to himself, that no 
task can be more patriotic than that of binding the whole community together by 
common association and aspirations. The object of education is not the construction 
of a single man who dies and is forgotten. Benefits to the community, to the 
nation, to civilization, are all that are of value, and the production of the 
individual man whoso influence shall live for ever in the weal of humanity— 
that is the great object of every University. Let us lift up the mass of our country- 
men from hard conditions of poverty and ignorance and let us produce the 
individual man framed and trained in our Universities who will worthily 
participate in that majestic progress. All^ our students may not become very 
learned, all may not even go very deeply into any one subject. But what is our 
education worth if we havo not been able to push back their horizons, to remove 
their vision from the little concrete objects that fill a narrow and isolated life 
and to make them realise, however vaguely, the existence of a vast field of human 
life and interest, of history and science, of achievement and failure, of 
examples and warnings outside of themseives, beyond tQe period of their lives and 
isyipn the limits of their province and country ? 

58 
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The need of a broad outlook and a clear vision was never so imperative as at 
the present moment. AVe meet in a time of storm and stress. Kings and crowns 
are tumbling down and countries that have long been the citadels of freedom are 
today the ruthless victims of superior force. India appreciates, more perhaps 
than any other country, what it is for a people to lose their political power and 
independence. Battling nations and warring ideologies contend for mastery in the 
East and the West. The roaring tide of partisanship and passion threatens to 
sweep away many of the institutions we hold dear, and, who knows, may even 
destroy whatever remains of the integrity of this ancient land of ours. Distrust 
and prejudice, invariably associated with the doctrine of overloidship still cloud 
the Indian horizon. In the words of a keen observer of modern times, racial and 
religious prejudices, which we had fondly believed to be the outcome of ignorant 
reaction, have been made the basis of national policy and learned men have been 
found able to reconcile the defence of this baibarism with their conscience. 

Agra faced problems of serious import in the past when it first emerged to 
full view from the mist of antiquity. It found an India divided against itself-— a 
prey to internal chaos and external apression. The Gential Government whoso 
power had once been felt from the Himalayas to Madura had collapsed, Rival 
princes and barons fought for supremacy in the various provinces. The spectre of 
foreign domination loomed large on the horizon. Buccaneers from neighbouring 
continents were already inteicepting pious pilgrims and peaceful traders, and 
trying to establish their lairs on the defenceless sea-board of India. How did the 
eminent men of Agra deal with the situation in the sixteenth century ? They 
realised the supreme need of the country’s unity. India, according to certain 
bureaucratic administrators and myopic politicians, is not one country or nation. 
But was not the unity of the land and its peo])le emphasised by ancient writers ? 

It is to the task of the unification of this land of Hindusthan that a long 
line of rulers, Hindu and Muslim, directed their energies in the past. In the work 
of political unification in the sixteenth century, Akbar was ably seconded, among 
others, by Todar Mai and noble men of the house of Jaipur. Your city became 
the metropolis of a united Hindusthan and retained that proud position for well 
nigh a century. The Rajput and the Pathan, the Mogul and the Andhi KhetrL 
retained their individual culture. But they co-operated to establish an edifice carved 
in granite, and hewn out of the rook of liberalism, toleration and a broad-mindedness 
that did away with the artificial barriers raised by racial and religious prejudices. 
The structure stood till the recrudescence of intolerance levelled it to the ground, 
to the eternal misfortune of our country. 

With unity had come freedom from the foreign menace. The Kings of Iran 

and Turan came to acquire a wholesome respect for the Government of Hindus- 

than, and the sea-rovers from the West were content to send pious missionaries 
and peaceful ambassadors to the Imperial Court. The quiet teachings of mediaeval 
bhaktas— apostles of Ahimsa— useful as they were in imbuing the people with ideas 
of catholicity, neighbourly charity and toleration, so essential for national organisa- 
tion and solidarity, would not have suflSeed to save the country from chaos and 
aggression, had they not been reinforced by the valour ot the horsemen of Akbar, 
the spearmen of Man Singh and the cohorts of Todar Mai. Will the lessons 

of the past be lost on us ? Shall we encourage movements that threaten to 

disrupt the unity of this country ? It should not be forgotten that if Indian 
history teaches a lesson, it is this— that political disruption due to tribal jealousy 
and religious antagonism has been the harbinger of foreign domination. 

If Indian unity is a desideratum, its essential pre-requisite is a broad tolera- 
tion in every sphere of life. Racial and religious prejudices have often, throughout 
the ages, turned Europe into reeking shambles and disintegrated nations and 
“ramshackle empires”, which, had they remained united, would have been better 
able to withstand the shock of external invasion. A loud lament has gone forth 
from an Anglo-Saxon statesman that his navy bears a heavier burden through lack 
of ports in a Celtic land with a predominantly Catholic population, which was 
once united to his country by stronger political ties. Perhaps the Catholics and 
Celts still remember Drogheda and Wexford, the penal laws and Coeicion Acts. 
Our Motherland has to be saved, if necessary, with our life-blood, from Droghedaa 
and Wexfords and their inevitable corollary— an Ulster in an “Emerald Isle” and 
a sullen Eire within a frowning Commonwealth. 

Let men and women trained in Indian Universities of today unite in their 
^orts for the remaking of their Motherland. No country has attained greatness 
or liberty except through loyal and disinterested service of her children. The 
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spirit of the New India must be born of struggle and arduous labour and sacrifice, 
of noble scorn of ease and luxury, of thirst for knowledge and its widest applica- 
tion to the alleviation of human misery and suffering, of a broad-based toleration 
and justice affecting the rights of the vast multitude of the Indian people, of a 
burning and unalterable faith in the political integrity of the country, of loyalty 
to tmth and faith in God, l.et us proceed on the path that leads to the Home of 
Liberty, of Justice, of Righteousness, undaunted by obstacles or failures, gaining 
courage and strength from the everlasting truth that, even if the present generation 
comes to its journey’s end before the goal is reached, our ceaseless efforts will 
inspire those who follow us, and they will carry on the unfinished duty with un- 
abated energy and determination and know no rest or peace till Victory is 
achieved. 


The Patna University Convocation 

Sir S. Radhakrishuan’s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
S. BadhahUhnan M, A., D. Litt.., LL. B., f. b. A. Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, at the University of Patna 
held on the 29lh November, 1940 

Permit me to thank the authorities of the University, most cordially, for their 
kindness in asking me to address this Convocation of the University of Patna. 
Benares and Patna have been in close cultural contact for many centuries, and I 
am happy to say that we are maintaining it even now. Your distinguished 
Vice-Chancellor is a member of our Court and Council, and we have in the colleges 
of the Benares Hindu University as many as six hundred students from the 

E rovince of Behar. It is my fervent wish that the feelings of good neighbourliness 
etween Behar and Benares may be fostcied in the years to come. 

Though the University of Patna is rather young, your city looks down on 
many centuries, and has listened to great teachers of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
faiths, and in more leccnt times, to Muslim and Christian divines. Your province, 
as its name implies, was full of the vtharas^ the monasteiies, of the Buddhist and 
the Jaina monks. The great emperor Asoka had his capital in your city, and from 
here announced to distant lands his message of dharma, or a life of discipline and 
ahimsa, or mercy, to all creation. At a time when the world is overrun by mad 
despots, when the natural aggressiveness of man, instead of receiving check, is 
filming increased scope, it is good to be reminded of the ideals of the Buddha— 
maitri and karima : love and mercy. 

Your University may be said to inherit a great tradition of human values, 
a tradition which has oecn supported by the seers of mankind with a singular 
unanimity. The sages of the XJpaiiisliads, Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, Jesus and 
Mohammad, though they belonged to different races and climates, did not speak in 
diverse tongues. They were agreed that what is most desirable from man is not 
“the riches of Croesus, or the honours of Caesar, or the power of Nero”. A civilised 
life is not to bo equated with physical strength or material prosperity, political 
power or commercial success. The easy and pleasant life made possible by science 
is not the essence of civilisation. We may enjoy all the benefits of science, material 
wealth and comforts, our trains may start punctually, and we may keep our 
appointments to the minute, and yet we may be barbarous. Civilisation is living 
spirit and not a mechanical apparatus. Centuries befpre the Christian era, in this 
city and its neighbourhood dwelt people who lived chiefly on nuts and vegetables, 
whose clothes were plain and simple, whose amusements few and inexpensive, and 
whose methods of transport slow and rudimentary ; and yet we cannot deny 1o 
them the quality of civilisation for their inner life was highly developed. Among 
them were saints whose names we still honoux*, poets whose woiks “we still cherish, 
philosophers whose thoughts we still study, men who have raised us to a moral 
eminence, and wdio are now part of that immortal heritage which knows not age 
or weariness or defeat. Civilisation consists in the exercise of all those powers ana 
faculties which are over and above our mere existence as animal beings. It is the 
enjoyment of the rarest of man's gifts, the disinterested life, the Me of 
the spirit. 
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It is not possible for ns to cultivate the inner life unless we are raised above 
physical wants* The importance of this basic principle is understood by those who 
are working for the better distribution of wealth, and the increasing socialisation 
of the State. The new economic policies and political arrangements attempt to 
remove the hindrances to good life but cannot by themselves make it prevail. It is 
in educational institutions that the youth of a country must be trained to the 
appreciation of the good life, with its fine and delicate perceptions and desire for 
the things of the spirit. 

But if the world has fallen into wildness, if young men made for joy and 
happiness, shaped for love, mercy and kindness, are raining hell from the sky on 
noncombatant populations, innocent women and sleeping children, if they are 
maiming and mangling, drowning and burning their fellow creatures who happen 
to be their enemies, the outrages on youth perpetrated in the name of education are 
largely responsible for this condition. There are many who assume that the child’s 
mind is like was on which we could stamp any pattern of our devising, Even 
Plato bases his theory of education on this assumption, and requires us to soak the 
young mind with sights and sounds which may sink into the subsoil of its mental 
life and there remain fixed for ever. He wants young children to look on at a 
battle so that they might get used to warfare. War was the national industry of 
Sparta, and so its educationists demanded the utter subordination of the individual 
to the State in the interests of military efiSciency. The Christian churches also 
trained the youth under their control by giving them their own ideas of duty and 
patriotism, and often they succeeded in throwing a cloak of religion on the passions 
and prejudices of men. Many of the educational systems of the European Continent 
are fixing the youth in attitudes of hatred, violence, bloodlust and uncharitableness 
to all who are not of their race or political creed. Instead of preserving human 
nature from vice and error, instead of teaching the youth the mutual dependence 
of mankind and the need for love and compassion, we spoil human nature and 
seduce it from its natural love for humanity and virtue. The youth of the world 
are thus deprived of the heritage of decent living and simple happiness. They do 
not get a chance to think their own thoughts or have their own dreams. 

There is something to be said for the ancient Indian ideal of education 
which subordinates commercial and military values to the human ones. Its aim is 
hrahmacharya, initiation into a disciplined life of spirit, the development of the 
chastity of mind and body. In every individual there is a spark of sacred fire, a 
spark which the passions may defile but cannot put out. It inclines us to the love 
of the highest virtue. The purpose of education is to help the free growth of the 
soul. When the young mind is brought into contact with the noblest classics of 
art and literature, it absorbs their mellow lights, their sacred enthusiasms, their 
austere patterns. Buddha’s ripeness of spirit, Sankara’s magnificence of mind, are 
a corrective to our youthful immodesty. They reveal to us not only the littleness 
and transience of things but the exalted dignity of human nature when seen in the 
perspective of the eternal. The world is a living, breathing one. Time bears the 
image of eternity, and all mankind is hewn from the same rock. 

This spiritual humanism is what we most need today. Great changes in 
manners and modes of thought have occurred. Science and machineiy have wrested 
from Nature a full provision for human life, and with proper organisation theie 
would no longer be any need for long hours of hard toil or bitter struggle for 
bread, yet withal there is much fear for the future. It seems too tragic that in a 
world which is there for us to enjoy, and, which might be made full of happiness 
for every one, we treat human life with contempt, and squander it as recklessly 
as we throw away material treasure. "We have all the power of creation, all the 
capacity for happiness, all the will for service, natural, intellectual and ethical 
riches in abundance at our disposal, and of this noble inheritance we have made a 
fearful thing. 

What is the root cause of it all ? Why are wars recurrent phenomena in 
human history ? Why do we have the present holocaust of youth, which threatens 
to engulf the whole world ? Why is it that after centuries of enlightenment wo 
are unable to settle our quarrds in a peaceful manner ? Why are we fighting ? 
When we try to analyse the causes of the war, we may limit our attention to the 
immediate causes, or the remote causes or the deeper ones. If we say that Hitler’s 
unprovoked attack on Poland is the cause of the war, wo will not be quite 
accurate. Even as late as 1931 the Government of Britain declined to support the 
^protest of the Government of the United States against Japan’s wanton invasion 
of China. Since then we have had unprovoked attacks on Ethiopia, Austria, Spain, 
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and Ozeckoslovakia, Lithuania and Albania. If we go back a little, and look for 
the causes \m the Versailles Treaty, the failure of the League of Nations, and the 
Disarmament Conference, we do not get to the bottom of it all. If the Versailles 
Treaty was uniust, it was a treaty imposed by the victors on the vanquished. If 
the League and the Disarmament Conference failed, it is because the spirit 
necessary for their success was lacking. The loot causes of the war lie in the 
undemocratic structure of our society, in a kind of tiibal partriotism and a passion 
for power by which all nations are possessed. Pericles in his funeral oration makes 
out that Athens is the school of Hellas, and called upon the brave Athenians to 
die for winning the leadership of Hellas which he refused to share with gparta. 
‘‘We have compelled” he says, “every sea and every land to admit our prowess, 
and everywhere we have planted memorials of harm to our enemies, of good to 
our friends. For such a city these men have nobly fought, and they have given 
their lives to prove their faith in the inviolableness of their city ; let every one 
of you left alive be willing to suffer as much as for Athens”. He goes on : “These 
men held the chastisement of the enemy more dear, and prefened the glorious risk 
of avenging themselves upon him. And when the hour of battle was at hand, 
thinking it a finer thing to defend themselves and die than to yeild and live they 
fled from the word ‘dishonour’ but held fast to the noble deed. These men 
behaved as befits the city. You will be wiser to contemplate day by day the might of 
your city and become her passionate lovers, letting her grandeur ancf her 
glory inspire you to reflect that it was all gained by brave men who 
knew their duty, by men who, when they failed in any enterprise, did 
not bereave the city of their virtue, but gave freely the faiiest offering 
within their means, aye, their very bodies to the commonweal, and thus 
own for themselves unfading praise and a most famous tomb— not that in which 
lie their bones, but that in which their glory lives in eternal remembrance to be 
celebrated by every opportunity of word or deed. Of famous men the whole world 
is the tomb. Do you now emulate these men, and counting happiness as liberty, 
liberty as courage, do not worry yourselves about the danger of war.” 

Do we not hear the echo of these ringing woids in the British Premier’s 
utterances 1 “We shall never stop, never weary, never give in and our whole people 
and Empire have vowed themselves to the task of cleansing Europe from the Nazi 
pestilence and saving the world from a new Dark Age ; we seek to beat the life 

and soul out of Hitler and Hitlerism. That alone, that all time, and that to the 

end”. In this tremendous epoch, “England’s finest hour”, he exhorts Englishmen 
to accept “blood, and toil, tears and sweat.” It seems to be the same stoiy, the 
same problem, the same right. The play goes on ; only the actors change and the 
stages alter. Instead of the leadership of Hellas we have the leadership of the 
world. Instead of Athens and Sparta we have the Allied and the Axis powers. 
Wo are fighting for the good old cause of civilisation and freedom. We aie nghting 
against evil things, said the late Mr. Neville Chamberlain. It is a conflict between 
the good and the evil, between the graces of civilisation and the rawness of 

barbarism. But is it all quite so simple ? Why should a great people like the 

Germans with their magnificient record of achievement and influence in every 
sphere of intellectual life, literature and philosophy, arts and sciences become the 
blind followers of a monstrous materialism ? Again, the forces of civilisation won 
times without number but we arc not better off. The evil is still there. Why 
should wc labour, ])Ian and found families if the world will continue to be a jungle 
where nations like beasts of prey are laid by a blind instinct to destroy others on 
pain of being destroyed by them ? Why should millions of men be called upon to 
suficr and die just to enable one of the powers to assume the leadership of the 
world ? Only the greatest of causes, the securing of permanent peace and a world 
of co-operating nations, can justify the unspeakable agony of our times. If a 
durable peace and a stable world are to be built out of the wreckage of this war, 
wo must have a positive conception of the values for which we stand. The fate of 
the human race depends on its moral strength, and moral power consists here as 
elsewhere in renunciation and self-limitation* A civilised society is possible only in 
an ordered community where there is a rule of law before which the poor man and 
the rich, the weak nation and the strong, are equal, which believes that the world 
belongs to all. In this war, the British appeal to the great ideals of democracy 
and freedom. Democracy means a. system of government which gives ultimate power 
to the ordinary man, which gives freedom within law to believe, write or say what 
we please, where government is carried on by free discussion, toleration and rational 
adjustment of conflicting views* The Axis powers challenge these foundations of 
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civilised life. To all right-thinking men, the issues of this war are quite clear. 
There are some who believe that this war is a conflict between lival imperialisms, 
and that there is not much difference between the Allies and the Axis powers. But 
the little difference there is, is vital and important. In the actual world, the 
distinction between good and evil is not clear cut. We do not find there black and 
white, but things imperceptibly shade from one to the other. While the British 
system has not been consistent with regard to its ideals of democracy and justice, 
they would be altogether extinguished if the Dictators won. The problem tor the 
politician is a choice of evils, and political wisdom consists in perceiving how much 
of an evil it is necessary to tolerate lest worse evil befall. There are many 
injustices in the British system which are corrupting but that should not betray us 
into blurring the distinction between unfulfilled justice and a clean negation of 
justice. Every individual is obliged to choose one another than the other. Even for 
those who suffer from the injustices of the Biitish system, the duty is clear. It is 
to defend the cause of Britain and at the same time assist Britain to remedy the 
injustices which are manifestly inconsistent with her professed ideals. The failure 
to live up to these ideals is part of the cause of the present war. 

The finest anti-Nazi material is in India, and it is nothing short of a tragedy 
that she is still mainly unreconciled. If freedom of all people is the aim of this 
war, as it should be, then those who were conquered in the past must be set free. 
To win the war will not mean much if it does not remove the great wrongs of 
the present world. We must demonstrate even to the enemy that we reverence 
the ideals of justice and freedom which we condemn him for rejecting. Biitish 
statesmen do not seem to realise suflSciently that new forces are at work which 
require a new outlook and interpretation. We need not doubt that the mesent 
Government contains as high an average of ability as was ever found in a British 
Cabinet. Its members however are fitted more to carry on traditional administra- 
tion than appreciate new factors or initiate new ijolicies. The Prime Minister, who 
is bending all his indisputable genius and prodigious energies to the supreme task 
of winning the war has. inspite of his boldness and vision, become a specialist and 
is studiously reticent on the Indian question. The other members belong to an 
era that has passed. The position of Britain in the world has radically changed, 
and the old policy of slow compromise and fine adjustment is out of date, New, 
strange, inconsequent forces are at work upsetting the old calculations. Statesmen 
cast in the old form with their servility to established institutions are not adequate 
to the new conditions. Those who are in chaige of India have the traditional 
virtues of dignity, honour, efficiency and even selflessness. They are most compet- 
ent members of traditional Governments, but are too firmly set in the old ways to 
be useful in the new world. They are immensely intelligent but highly insensitive. 
Otherwise it is impossible to understand a policy which does not countenance the 
establishment of a popular government, which does not trust the leadeis of the 
people with the task of building up the neglected defence of India, and organising 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries in the country. The sands are running out. 
Will British statesmen take courage and give content to the noble phrases they 
utter, and weld together, in a great democratic federation India and Britain for 
mutual service and the service of world ? 

If the new spirit has not captured the imagination of the British people, if 
they persist in their old policies, this war will be sheer disaster to mankind. History 
reveals to us how wars cannot be avoided, so long as justice is not piactised by 
man to man, State to State, unless we accept the principle that the weak have 
rights against the strong. Unfortunately, however, from early times the powerful 
exacted what they could and the weak gianted what they must. Thucydides reports 
that when the people of Melos appealed to the Athenians, who had them at their 
mercy, to spare them, the Athenians would only say, ”Of our gods wo believe — 
and of men we know— that by a law of their nature wherever they can rule they 
will. This was not made by us, and we are not the first who have acted upon 
it, we did but inherit it, and we shall bequeath it to all time, and we know that 
you and all mankind— if you were as strong as we are— would do as we do,” If 
that is human nature, if success and failure are the sole measures of right and 
wrong, then every excess of fraud, force, and ruthlessness and curelty is justified 
and we cannot complain if nations play the international game by the rules of 
power politics. Unless we defeat this mentality we might win the war but we 
would lose the cause. In a great book— The City of God— St. Augustine asks : 
*^take away justice, and what are the kingdom of the earth but great bauds of 
loMaers 
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Of this war the end will be the beginning. If we are not to drift into another 
disastrous display of brute force, moral principles must inspire the peacemakers. It 
will not be easy ; for as Senor de Madariago said : “A democracy that goes to war, 
if beaten, loses its libeity at the hands of its adversary, if victorious it loses its 
liberty at its own hands” A democracy cannot wage war and remain a democracy. 
It may be said that it gives up its principle only for the duration of the war, and 
returns to it when victory is own. It is not quite so simple. It would be to take 
an external and superficial view of democracy, which is a way of life and not a 
mere political arrangement. We cannot organise for war and yet give full liberty 
of speech and expression. Herd emotions of fear and anger are bound to be pro- 
duced and all the powerful agencies of the press, the radio, and mass demagogy 
will be utilised for the ostensible purpose of strengthening the will to victory, and 
these emotions, sedulously cultivated during the war, aie likely to endure after it, 
and increase the difliculLics of peace. It requires a supreme effort of reason and 
imagination to produce the psychological conditions for a just and enduring peace. 
If the war is to be won on the battle-fields, the peace must be defended in univer- 
sities and scats of learning, by priests, prophets and philosophers ; we must train 
men’s minds for a new world where the doctiinc of non-violence is not the im- 
practicable dream that it is now supposed to be. 

In the last war, a Univeisity Professor of Great Britain, when asked what he 
was doing when the fight for civilisation was on, replied : “I am the civilisation 
you are fighting for.” Art and liteiainrc, science and scholarship, and other 
creative piodiicts of the mind, arc the tests of civilisation. Those who share the 
heritage built up by ccntairies of industry, of art, of generous emotion, a heritage 
which knows no fionticrs, possess the civilised mentality. Civilisation is larger 
than patiioUsm, It is humanism. In these days of growing physical danger, it is 
the function of the Universities to keep the soul alive. While our governments, 
central and provincial, aie naturally absorbed in the immediate and obvious 
problems created by the ^Yar, and are seemingly indifferent to the less insistent but 
no less important matters, I hope they will realise that it is in the centres of 
thought and learning that the great ideas which move humanity spring forth and 
acquire hands and feet. Our Universities must be the Indian nation thinking 
aloud. Unfortunately most of our teacheis are only purveyors of information 
initiating large numbers into new habits of thinking and feeling by a kind of 
social drill. To redeem the Universities from ths charge of commonplaceness we 
require among their leaders a few creative personalities, a few priests of learning 

and prophets of spirit. ^ ^ ^ . . j j , 

It is through the Universities that we have to maintain and develop commu- 
nity of thought, feeling and practice. There are to-day disturbing signs of the 
gradual disintegration of our culture, which is the synthetic outcome of the contri- 
butions of the vaiious races, religions and communities which have made India 
their home. India is not merely a geographical unity but a psychological oneness. 
Whatever creeds wc may profess, almost all of us are socially and psychologically 
one. Respect for parental authority, the joint family system, arranged mamages, 
and castes as trade guilds, are some of the things found alike among ^the Hindus 
and the Muslims. In art and architecture, music and literature, the interaction of 
the two communities is manifest. Foreign invasions have not disturbed this psycho- 
logical homogeneity, Modern ideas of science and criticism are affecUng the whole 
nation, irrespective of communities. The masses of people are un -affected 
squabbles for posts and power in which the aspirants for oflEice of the different 
communities engage. University men can check the ot the disintegrating 

tSicies which thwart India’s cultural unity and political integrity. 

the 

Stl jidgS The«irsVmuam?teriai; poured on ue thfougH 

thfi nresB and radio that we must learn to disoriminate between information 

and knowledge. We must try to look beneath the surface of things. Unfortunately 

the stSdOTts are acquiring a mob mentality. A few of their leaders, by altanate 
tne Btuaenis aie atquu numbers accept opinions which are 

moM 2tZe tian reSSm thinking for Wselves they merdy 

Sn^..^hB jMd nf otlX A vast mass of emotional unreason _ has inraded the 
follow the lead ot otners. a education they have received m the free and 

student world, ^ey are belieVonly in regimented opinion and 
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opinion, wliich fortifies the individual against the herd. He is truly educated who 
is poor in spiiit, humble but true to his convictions. 

Let me congratulate you on the success which has attended your efforts. You 
are entering on another stage of your career, and these are not times when you 
can expect soft options. Life will be full of difficulties, but if you have profited 
by your training, you will find ‘.opportunities of sol vice and happiness. May x 
conclude with a stanza of Asolando, which was published on the day of Browning's 
death, for it sets foith the ideal suited to our times. 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward* 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph 
Held wc fall to rise, are balfied to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


The Hindu University Convocation 

Sj. Syamaprasad Mookerjee’s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sj. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee at the Annual Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, 
held on Sunday, the 1st December, 1940 : — 

I consider it a proud privilege to be invited to addiess the Convocation of 
your great University, and I thank you sincerely for the honour which you have 
bestowed on me. Your Univeisity cannot claim a long history bearing marks of 
the toil of generations but within the short period of it existence it has secured a 
fame and a reputation poculiar to itself which have justly won for it an abiding 
place in the heaits of millions of our countrymen. Yours is a great seat of 
learning that has sprung into life amidst surroundings which remind ub of all 
that is best in Indian civilization. Your renowned city was the metropolis of a 
Philosopher- King of the Upanishadic Age and the home of Parsvanath, the 
celebrated Tirthankara of the Jainas. It stands in the vicinity of the holy steps 
where Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, where Bankaracharyya distin- 
guished himself in Dialectics and Philosophy, where Tulsidas wrote his immortal 
songs, and where Srec Ohaitanya distributed the nectar of divine love to high and 
low. Indeed, that great son of India whose name will for ever be enshrined in 
the hearts of his countrymen, not only as the most illustrious of your founders 
but also as one of the makers of New India, could not have selected a more 
appropriate site for the Hindu University of Hindusthan. May your University 
produce sages like Silabhadra and ardent missionaries like Dipankara who made 
this country the intellectual centre of the East and carried the torch of Indian 
civilization beyond the heights of the Himalayas and across the shores of the- 
Southern Seas I Advancing years have now left their mark on the health of 
Pandit Malaviya, and I voice the sentiments of all sections of Indians throughout 
the country when I pray that he may yet be spared for a long number of years 
to see the ever-increasing development of his beloved University as an active and 
progressive seat of learning dedicated to the service of the nation. The present 
distinguished occupant of the office of Vice-Chancellor commands universal respect 
and confidence and the destinies of this University could not have been entrusted 
to a worthier person, whether from this country or from abroad. 

I shall not attempt to analyse in detail the activities of your University but 
I must pay my tribute to the solid progress you have made in diverse branches of 
knowledge, literary, philosophical, scientific and technical. Scholars have flocked 
to your portals from distant parts of India, attracted by the richness and variety 
of facilities offered by you. The reputation of some of your departments, specially 
in the domain of science and engineering, has gone far beyond the limits of this 
province. If large and generous benefactions have enabled you to erect imposing 
and commodious buildings which have helped to create a beautiful city of your 
own, you have also been able to attract to your halls a long line of devoted 
ieaehers who have considered it their sacred duty to dedicate themselves to the 
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catiso of knowledge. I. know financial difficulties have often been a matter of deep 
anxiety to the authorities of the University, and it is all the greater reason that 
one should gratefully aekiiowlodge the spirit of sacrifice that has animated the 
members oi your slaU who have cheerfully carried on their work, often in suite of 
pjreat financial uncertain ties. I hope the State will do its obvious duty towards 
this ^rcat national institution and, by giving you the necessary financial relief will 
enable you to march along, with vigour and courage, on the path of progress and 
expansion. 

Your University has paid and will pay due homage to the cause of spread of 
knowledge in its diverse branches but I would also ask you to fulfil in an abund- 
ant measure your obligations for the revival of the glory of Hindu culture and 
civilization, not from a narrow or bigoted point of .view but for strengthening the 
very root of nationalism in this country. In this great land of ours where twenty- 
eight crorcs of Hindus live, the word JLIindu sometimes stinks in the nostrils of 
many a son of India. A rc-oiioiitatioii of Hindu culture and ideals, of which your 
present Vico-Ohancollor is one of the ablest exponents, will not only help to bring 
back to India that political freedom which she has lost but will also raise the soul 
of mankind throughout the earth to a higher level of thought and action. 

As a University you have a great role to play in re-shaping the destinies of 
the people of your country. Wo must bear in mind the cardinal principle that wa 
want to SCO developed ami trained through education the whole nature of our 
alumni, intellectual, moral and physical, not merely for the piupose of qualifying 
for any special calling but to bring up good citizens, useful members of society, 
men, true and fearless, capable of bearing their part with credit in public and 
private life. Buch University-trained men are needed in rich abundance in India 
to-day. 

Interested persons often try to raise a controversy about the relative claims 
of elementary education and higher education in India, forgetting the fact that 
the University expresses the corporate longing of the people tor the higher things 
of the spirit. As University men wo want that elementary education should spread 
fiom one part of the country to the other and that provision should be made for 
this purpose in a liberal and unstinted manner. Indeed, the failure of Government, 
which has remained in dominant authority in India for more than a century and 
a half, to discharge this obligation, is regarded as one of the black spots in its 
administration. Lot us not, however, forget that eminent thinkers in countries 
where elementary education is both free and compulsory have felt that such an 
instruction, unless crowned by something which is higher, is not only barren but 
may oven bo dangerous. It is not enough to teach our democracy to read unless 
we also teach it to think. It is the ignorant and unthinking mind, with its 
trivialities, its imcor tain ties, and its clouded vision, from which wc have most 
to fear. 

Another class of critics in our country often advocates curtailment of 



thirty-five crorcs. It is not feasible for the Univeisity to find employment for 
all its alumni, although tho University should do all it caii to establish close 
contact with those men and institutions that control the fields ol commerce, 
business and industry. These must know and undei stand one another and work in 
harmony for tho larger welfare of the community. It is indeed one of the 
primary duties of tho Btatc, moie than that of anybody else, to solve the problem 
of unemployment. In a country such as ours, where so much still reinains to be 
done, whore more than thirty crores of people are still illiterate and the task of 
spreading the light of knowledge alone may occupy the energy of tens of thousands 
of educated youths, where raw materials still remain in perpetual abundance and 
arc often at the mercy of exploiters and adventurers, where^ industrial expansion 
absorbing tho valued services of thousands of skilled technicians yet receives only 
half-hearted recognition from tho Btate, where the vital agencies of national defence 
such as the army, the navy and the air-force have yet to expand on an all-lndia 
basis, thrown open to all classes of people, fiee from artificial restrictions in a 
country such as ours it is amazing that unemployment shcmld stare ardent 
educated Indian youths in the face and that unpatriotic demands should be made 
for arbitrary restriction of higher education. It is true that no 
a truly national system of education unless it enjoys the blessings 
Jet the Universities within their limited sphere do their duty with courage and 

59 
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foresight and so readjust and reorganise their courses of study that they may 
worthily meet the manifold requirements of our country in diverse fields of public 
service* social* industrial, economic and political. » - . „ . ^ 

An important subject to which I should like to refer is the progress of science 
and industry in this country. Faced as we are with intcniaiional conflicts of 
dgantic proportions, it does not require much imagination to sec that the scieiilific 
and industrial development of a country is essential not only for its prosperity but 
also for its very existence. In this sphere the Univeisitics in advanced couutiics, 
backed by liberal and active support fiom their Governments, have played a vital 
part. The industrial development of a country is, however, coviditioned not only 
by research but also by the all-importaiit questious of finance and national policy. 
In Germany, as is well-known, the intimate co-operation between Government, the 
Universities and the industrial organisations resulted in a very rapid development 
although the industrial revolution came to that country considerably later than in 
Great Britain. Both in Japan and in Soviet Eussia, it is the chiving force of 
Government, mobilising and co-ordinating all the resources of the countiies, that 
has led to their phenomenal industrial progress in recent years. 

In this country, by contrast, we have a tragic story to toll. The Universities 
and the industrialists with their limited means have been ploughing practically 
lonely furrows. The university laboratories, particularly, have worked under great 
handicaps, which have been only partially lightened by the generous donations of a 
few benefactors. It is absolutely clear that unless the Government of the country 
pursues a settled and irrevocable policy of industrialisation and adopts co-ordinated 
measures for the fuitherance of this object, industrial progress in this country can 
at best be only fitful. The danger of this industrial backwaidness does not require 
any emphasis today. Even the Famine Commission of 1880 recognised that the 
problem of the dreadful poverty of the Indian people could not bo tackled by 
improvement in agriculture alone, but requiied also the improvement of industries. 
The war of 1914-18 again thiew into relief the pathetic industrial helplessness of 
India and the Indian Industrial Commission was appointed in lOlG to make 
remedial recommendations. But this Commission was specifically debarred from 
entering into the question of tariffs or any other aspect of the fiscal policy of the 
Government of India. *^The part of Hamlet must be totally omitted,’’ Sir Frederick 
Nicholson honestly declared in his statement to the Commission. The Commission, 
nevertheless, made some fairly comprehensive recommendations within the province 
allotted to it. Although the able minute given separately by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya showed that even these fell short of public expectation and had some 
serious defects, there was no indication that they were going to be implemented by 
Government. A series of conferences met but the situation remained practically 
where it had been. It was indeed clear that Government had no bent in a policy 
of industrialisation, and it has required the war of 1939 to quicken Goveinmeut 
again to some semblance of action. The Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Eesearch, which was long overdue, has been set up with a grant of Es. 5 lakhs, 
which is all too meagre for research in Government laboratories and the 
Universities. The corresponding organisation in Great Biitain was set up in 1916 
and it now enjoys an annual grant of a crore of rupees. Even the National 
Eesearch Council in Canada, which has a population of only a crore and a quarter, 
has got an annual grant of about 13 lakhs of rupees from its Government. 

It is not yet clear whether Government, in the midst of this deepening crisis, 
still realises that the industrialisation of India is the sine qua non for the safety 
of India, that the rejection of a full-fledged policy of industrialisation would bo 
tantamount to a betrayal of the people of this country. Our Universities have their 
brains, their laboratoiies and their workshops, and in a very large measuro they 
can deliver the goods. Benares has amply demonstrated this in her own limited 
sphere. But where is the evidence that Government is eager or even prepared to 
mobilise these resources for a policy of industrialisation, which, in older to bo 
effective, must not be confined to munitions industries alone but to all heavy and 
light industries necessary both in peace and in war ? Are wo sure that the Eastern 
Group Conference will assist this all-round industiialisation of India ? Or is India 
going to supply chiefly the raw materials, and perhaps steel, for industries to be 
built up in countries other than India ? And is this going to be done in the 
name of rationalisation and co-ordination of war effort ? The other day the leader 
of an important delegation to this Conference suggested, with lefercnce to the 
aircraft industry, that since it was already developed in Australia, the best 
rationalisation of war effort would bje effected by the expansion of that industry 
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Australia aud not so much by creation of aircraft industries de novo. There is a 
genuine apprehension that the industiialisation of India may still be prevented by 
vested interests and by the inertia of the old policy. Great things can yet be 
achieved if only the Government of India would realise the danger of adhering to 
the policy of retaining in India only a market for manufactured goods, of exploiting 
her raw materials for the benefit of foreign capital, and of regarding Indians as 
only hewers of wood and drawers of water. If Government, the Universities and 
the industrial oiganisations are made to participate in a national policy of intensive 
industrialisation, none can resist the early attainment of India's economic freedom 
Deputation of a few hundred Indians for training in British factories can hardly 
meet our needs and aspirations. 

If the State policy hitherto pursued has hampered industrial progress on 
rational linos consistent with our vast resources and national requirements there 
is another direction in which much fuller co-operation is possible, and is ‘indeed 
essential, between the State and the Indian Universities, and this relates to the 
preparation of our youths for eflicicnt and adequate military training in accordance 
with the needs of modern warfare. It is not for me to stress here the history of 
the control of the Indianisation of the so-called Indian army. But I believe there 
is none to-day who will deny that the policy of keeping Indians unarmed and 
unprepared for national defence has not only put this country in a highly perilous 
state but had pxactically emasculated the manhood of India. Indian Universities 
should demand with one voice provision for compulsory military training fully 
related to mechanised warfare. The existing arrangements for the University 
Training Corps constitute a most niggardly acknowledgment of the rights of the 
Indian youth. Only the other day one of the able representatives of your province 
in the Council of State raised the question of recognising the University Training 
Corps as mo(‘hani8Gd units. The characteristic reply of the Defence Department 
was “heart-felt sympathy” with the proposal but “great practical difficulties” in 
accepting it. 

It is not want of funds or want of resources that constitutes the stumbling 
block. Such diHiculties are not insuperable. It is the absence of the will, it is 
that old deep-rooted distrust and apprehension of possible repercussions, that stand 
in the way of taking clfectivc steps for militarising the youth of India. What has 
England not done lor her own sake in her homo territory since 1^39 ? Axe not 
Btupendous dillicultics melting away before the call of national service and 
solidarity ? Today the European war threatens the destruction of civilization it- 
self. Whatever the merits or demerits of the respective combatants, philosophy, 
logic or reason will not weigh with any of them at a time when moral forces have 
almost ceased to function, and that Tower will bo the ultimate victor which has 
at its disposal the largest supidy of brain-power and those forces of defence and 
offence which the knowledge and skill of man can invent. We are repeatedly told 
that India may become a part of the war zone sooner than many of us expect. If 
that be so, it is essential that the defence of India against foieign aggression and 
from internal chaos should be well -organised and broad-based on gigantic efforts 
of Indians themselves. Borne progicss has been made lecently but we are satisfied 
neither with tlic extent of the arrangements nor, what is more vital, with the 
policy behind them. The Indian Universities should within their limited sphere 
bo taken into full confidence and the youth of India should be thoroughly trained 
to defend their hearth and home just as the children of eveay free country claim 
to do. 

A good deal of confusion prevails to-day about the ethical doctrine of Ahimsa, 
There is no doubt Ahimsa is one of the cardial virtues taught by Indian thinkers 
of all dominations throughout the ages, “Dharma” consists in Ahimsa, proclaims 
the Mahabharata ; 

Ahimsa lakshano Dharma 

Iti dharmavido viduh. , ^ m ^ ^ - 

“Ahimsa confers immortality ” declares the Code of Mann, The doctrine of 
Ahimsa is a iiccesssary corollary to the Hindu belief that the supreme spirit pervades 
universe (Barvam Brahmamidam jagat), that everything is strung on the Blessed 
Lord as rows of gems upon a thread (Sarvamidam protarn sutre manigana iva), 
and that welfare of all beings (Sarvabhutahita) is a sacred duty. Ahimsa doubtless 
implies abstention from selfish and aggressive violence. But does it signify inertia 
auu pacifism under all circumstances ? Did not Bree Rainachandra, so kina to 
righteous men and women, including even Nishadas and Bavaras, wage a war to 
punish the arrogant evil-doer who insulted womanhood and violated the sanctity 
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of the peaceful hermitage ? Were not “Panchajanyasya nirghoslio Ganclivasya cha 
nisvanali’' meant to strike terror into the hearts of those whoso pride and conceit 
would not allow them to do justice and repair wrongs ? Did not Sreo Chaitanya 
roar like Narasimha to restrain the bigot and the oppressor ? Did not the great 
Asoka himself lay as much stress on Parakrama (powers) as on Ahimsa and de- 
clare in one of his Rock Edicts that there was a limit to his foibcarance ? “Should 
any one do him wrong, that must bo borne with by His Sacred Majesty so far as 
it can possibly bo borne with.” Even Biidhist theologians prescribed condign 
punishment for treachery and mischief- making, typified by the career of Devadatta. 
Readers of the Ohachnama need not be told what pusillanimity masquer ading as 
religious quietism may do to endanger the life and liberty of a people and destroy 
its morale. 

If I have understood the history of my country aright, a pacifism that refuses 
to take up arms against injustice and makes one a passive spectator of oppression 
and aggression, does not represent the real teaching of India. Let us not foigct 
that valour was greatly esteemed by the sages and free rulers of India in olden 
times. When valour languished, the entire polity weakened. When the sword and 
the book of knowledge kept together, justice, equity and liberty ruled the affairs 
of the State. We want to see the reappearance of the ancient spirit of valour 
tempered with a spiritual wisdom consistent with our genius and present needs, 
which alone can recover civilization out of the chaotic condition of the modern 
age. 

We live in an age when the need of Parakrama, ceaseless exertion, courage 
and valour, in all spheres of activity affecting the public weal, is more imperative 
than ever. The menace of invasion from without is within the bounds of possibility. 
’Disruptive forces are at work within the country itself. A nation can only save 
itself hy its own energy. But energy and strength hardly came to a people that 
does not enjoy the blessings of unity and freedom. Unity need not imply uniform- 
ity in every resiject. In a country like India, with its huge extent, teeming 

r ulation and diverse culture, a dull uniformity is not to bo encouraged. India 
traditionally a land of village republics, aud local autonomy has had many 
noble champions whose patriotism and public spirit are beyond question. But 
accentuation of differences cannot make for strength. A divided India was always 
prey to the foreign invader from the days of Alexander and Mahmud of Ghazni to 
those of Vasco da Gama, Dupleix and Olive. There is much disharmony and 
disunity in India today. Communal differences have taken such an acute turn that 
fantastic claims for the vivisection of onr Motherland are widely asserted, backed 
by tacit encouragement of the powers that rule the destinies of India today. 

Political and social justice requires, not the disintegration of a country and 
destruction or humiliation of a class which shows initiative, intelligence and drive, 
but equality of opportunity for all, genuine freedom for self-fulfilment, in which 
all men irrespective of caste or creed may share. Slavery withered in the 
atmosphere of England when Catholic and Protestant, Anglo-Saxon and Jew, 
Northumbrian and Kentishman obtained equal citizenship. Can freedom flourish 
where religious and racial groups are encouraged to clamour for separate existence 
as segregated communities, and majorities are set up by Statute unalterable by an 
appeal to the general body of citizens ? We have to sweep away the cobwebs of 
mistrust and the miasma of harted if India is to fulfil her destiny and play her 
part worthily in the Commonwealth of Free Nations. 

We are passing through momentous times and, situated as we are, wo know 
not what the future has in store for us. These are obvious limitations within 
which the Universities of a country such as ours have to function. At this critical 
period in the history of India it is our duty, first and foremost, to give that 
training to our youths which will fit them to uphold, with dignity and courage, 
with faith and fervour, the flag of Indian liberty. Let the Universities hold aloft 
the torch of learning and make their students devoted to those subjects of study 
which will make them useful citizens and amply widen their horizon, Let our 
students become physically strong and morally unbreakable, never forgetting the 
eternal teachings of our great masters that, even when the body of man is 
chained, his soul may still remain free and unconquered. Let Benares bring 
together twenty-eight crores of Hindus, not for the purpose of oppressing the weak 
and the^ depressed, but for uniting the Indian people and laying tho foundations 
of the spirit of that true democracy which signifies a Government of tho people, for 
the people, by the people. Political subjection has not yet completely destroyed the 
SQul of India, but the perennial truths of Indian religion and philosophy have to 
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be saved from the clutches of fear and superstition which dominate the popular 
mind, and the hearts of all, the rich and the poor alike, have to be blended 
to{ 2 :ether so that love for truth, righieousness, justice and equality that constitute 
Iirdia’s p:reat heritage may once again reign supreme. 

Today nations intoxicated with power claim to justify their international 
endeavours and actions, specially in relation to their conduct towards weaker 
countries which they desire to dominate, on self-deceptive giounds of either God- 
gifted trusteeship or of elevation to a higher level of thought and achievement. Let 
us declare without fear and hesitation that to us justice and liberty as propounded 
by them arc meaningless if they do not include their willingness to do justice to 
and honour the libcity of other men and other nations. It is not so much what 

our students learn, not so much what they know, as what they are, which should 

concern us. Do they love liberty, love it so much that they will fight for it, die 
for it and will accoid it tootheis as well as claim it for themselves ? Do they love 
their country, and not mciely say tlicy love it ; do they love liberty and justice 
with a fervour that tiansccnds their desire for ease and wealth and position ? Let 
us remember that nations live or die accoiding to the character of the people. 
Wealth, arms, munitions, disciplined armies and navies are of splendid service, but 
the character of tho people, the <‘.haracter into which the youth is growing, deter- 
mines the life or death of tho nation. An Indian politician of repute, in answer to 
tho question as to what would happen if England lost the war, observed the other 

day that CJod who has so long protected India would then have to protect both 

England and India. But we do not wish to treat the Almighty merely as a useful 
Palladium. Heaven helps only those who help themselves. History affords us 
examples of great peoples who fell but rose again out of a sheer determination to 
win back their lost freedom, without which they thought life was not worth living. 
“Liberty,” says Manu, the great Law-giver of our race, “is happiness and 
dependence is misery.” Sarvam paravasam dubkbam, Sarvamatmavasam sukham. 
Do we shaie the same feelings with equal intensity and devotion ? With our 
ancient heritage, with tho spirit of India still ennobling the mind of man, with 
vast resources of man power and buried wealth, let a supreme effort be made by 
all classes of our people to organise themselves effectively for the liberation of our 
country, and in this task of mighty reconstruction lot the trained youth of India 
heroically play a conspicuous part, not by mere surrender to emotions but tempered 
by a keen sense of practical wisdom and a thorough and efficient preparation, 
physical, moral and intellectual- , , , 

I.ot us pledge ourselves, body and soul, to the preservation of the noblest 
ideals of our race and culture and a life-long devotion to the cause of that 
enlightened liberty which a great seer has worshipped in words worthy to 
be written in gold, that will remain engraved in the heart of mankind for all ages 

to conm idolatry I Thou art the only deity that 

hatest bended knees. In thy vast and unwalled temple, beneath the roofless dome, 
Btar-gcmmcd and luminous with suns, thy worshippers stand erect 1 They do not 
cringe, or (U-awl, or bend their foreheads to the eaith. The dust has never borne 
impress of their lips. Upon thy altars mothers do not sacrifico their babes, nor 
men their rights. Thou askest naught from man except the things that good men 
hate—tho whip, tho chain, tho dungeon key. Thou hast no popes, no priests, who 
stand between their follow-men and thee. Thou carest not for foolish forms, or 
selfish prayers. At thy sacred shrine hypocrisy does not bow, virtue does not 
ticmble, supersitioirs feeble tapers do not burn, but Reason holds aloft her mex- 
tiuguishablc torch whoso holy light will one day flood the world. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Sir Henry Twynam’s Address 


The following is the text of the speech delivered by His JSsedUmj Sir Benry 
Twynam, K.o.ai., c.i.B., I.C.S, Chancellor, Nagpur University at the hagpur 
University Convocation held on the 7th December 1940 


After a period of nearly nine years the Chancellor has been called upon 
addrefs you? I cUd not expict that the privilege of addressing you would fall 


to ‘ 
tQ 
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me. WMle I value the privilege of addressing you so soon after I have assumed 
the governorship of this Province, I feel that I am a very incompetent substitute 
for the wellknown speakers, politicians and administrators who have been chosen 
to speak on previous occasions. 

It is customary, I believe, on these occasions to refer briefly in the annual 
address to the outstanding features of the year which concern the University. Let 
me therefore at the outset refer to the loss which the Univcisity has sustained 
through the death of one of its most distinguished members on whom the Plonorary 
Degree of Doctor of Literature was conferred on the occasion of the last Convoca- 
tion. I allude to Dr. K. G. Tamhan, M. A., Doctor of Literature, whose 
demise took place on the 7th of August last. Dr. Tamhan had reached the ripe 
age of 80 when he died. He was a distinguished teacher of Sanskrit, one of the 
earliest pioneers of higher education in the Province and head of the Moriis 
College in its early years. 

Let me express on your behalf to Mr. Kedar, our gratitude for his successful 
and vigorous administration of the University during the last three years. His 
term of ofiQlce will be commemorated for many years to come by the completion of 
the construction of the College of Law and by the beginning of the Laxminarayan 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Kedar has always had at heart the expansion of 
military training in the University, a subject in which I also take the keenest 
interest. The University Training Corps has grown considerably during the last 
year and I am glad to think that this development has come about during Mr. 
Kedar’s tenure of office. I have heard with interest of the success of the University 
teams in the Small Bore League Competition and also of the wining of the 
Individual Best Shot Competition by Corporal Sahane of Morris College. Wo 
thank Mr. Kedar for his efforts on behalf of the University and for the ability 
with which he has conducted its affairs. 

During the course of the year the University College of Law and the Post- 
Graduate Hostel for Students have come into use as also the excellent playing 
fields on the Amraoti road where the University Sports Tournament, which I hope 
to attend, will be held next Saturday. 

I am very glad to hear that a Degree in Commerce has now been instituted. 
I feel that there is bound to be increasing scope for the employment of men with 
Degrees in Commerce. The formidable competition which now obtains in the legal 
and medical professions makes it desirable that an increasing number of young' 
men should make themselves eligible for employment in the higher ranks of? 
Commerce and Industry by securing Commerce Degrees. 

We welcome the conferment of Honorary Degrees of Doctorates of Law -on 
the Honffile Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Sir Moropant Joshi. Both of these 
gentlemen are distinguished sons of this Province, either by adoption ord)y birth, 
and have well earned the recognition which the University has conferred upon 
them today. 

Since I received the Vice-Chancellor’s invitation to address you, I have been 
thinking hard what I can say to you which may be of some help to those of you 
who are about to embark upon your careers in life. It is many years ago since 
I was myself, like you, a student at a University, but I have been trying to bridge 
those years and place myself back in the same position in which you are now 
with the object of asking myself ‘‘is there anything that I can say to you young 
men which may be helpful to you ?” 

Pondering this question I have been led to ask myself what thought or 
principle I have myself found useful in my mature years ? And the result ol my 
cogitation is that I have come to the conclusion that the most valuable thought for 
everyday life—or at least the thought which I personally have found myself 
valuable— is one the author of which was that great Koman, the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Those of you who aie studying, or have studied history, will remember 
that he was one of the Emperors who ruled in the first century A. I)., during a 
period which Gibbon has described as the happiest peiiod in the history of man- 
kind. It was a period free from great wars and for three or four generations Iho 
vast Eoman Empire enjoyed a peace during which man could enjoy the fiuits of 
his labour while the distant clash of arms on the frontiers was scarcely heard by 
the ordinary citizen. 

The saying of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius to which I refer is as follow 

“The Universe is change. Our lives are what our thoughts make them.’’ 

The truth of this thought is perhaps not so appaient in the happy days of 
yjputh. But as you grow older you will realise that it is not so much external 
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circiimstenccs which laahion the life of the individual as the thoughts which he 
himself thinks. If your thoughts are good and cheerful, so will your lives be 
irrespective of the material conditions in which they are passed. If your thouo'hta 
are bad or lugnbiious, your lives will be bad or sad. however satisfaetorv your 
external circmnsUincos may _ be. In short, cultivate a philosophic mind and vou 
can smile not only at adversity but at all the petty irritants which are the inevitable 
companions of daily existence. When you find difficulties in your studies when 
things do not go ]ust as you would like them to go, and, especially when you feel 
overwoiked, there is no better remedy that I know of than to repeat to yourself 
the wouls oi Marcus Aureliiis— 

“Our lives are what our thoughts make them ” 

It has been said by a sago of antiquity that “Every man is the architect of 
his own foi tunes but wc are not-cutiiely masters of our external ciicunistances 
Wo can, however, have complete control of our thoughts and, if Marcus Aurelius 
is right -as I believe he is— we can thus make our real lives, our inward lives as 
we would have them to be. Today is a great day in the lives of many of you. 
You have achieved success in the academic field and you are now qualified for 
careers in life. 1 wish you all success and offer you as a guide to happiness and 
success the saying of Marcus Aurelius, 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

Kimwar Sir Maharaj Singh’s Address 


Th(3 following is tho text of the address delivered at the Nineteenth Annual 
Convocation of the Univcisity of Lucknow, held on the I4th December, 1940, by 
Kmwaf Sir Maharaj Singh, M.A., c.i.E, Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. 


Mr. Vicc-Olianecllor, Stall’ and Students of the Lucknow University, Ladies 
and (ronUemon 1 stand before you in unusual circumstances. As you are aware, 
Sir Cliija Shankar Bajiuii was to have delivered the Convocation address to-day. 
His speech would have been in every way appropriate, as coming from a man of 
high intellectual calibre with a wide experience of education in India and its many 
problems. It is not without hesitation that I have accepted the pressing invitation 
of your Vico-Ohanccllor. He is an old and valued friend with long and honourable 
associations with this University, to whose wishes I felt bound to accede. Though 
1 appreciate the honour done to mo, I need hardly say that I am quite unprepared 
to acliver the usual typo of Convocation address which, I understand, should be 
lengthy, learned, profound, even abstruse, and, as a necessary corollary, devoid of 
humour 1 I can not say that mine fulfils these conditions. Necessity, ever stern, 
though not always the mother of invention, rules that on this occasion at least 
convention must go. It is well perhaps that it should, for we are living in a 
rapidly changing world where much to which we have been accustomed is 
disappearing and will disappear. 

One qualification, denied to those who have addressed you in the past, can, 
I think, be claimed by me, that is, family and personal relations of long standing 
with our University and the circumstances which led to its establishment. As you 
have just heard, there are many Medals and a Scholarship donated by my father. 
Tho grounds on which the University stands were familiar to me as a small boy, 
when I lived with my parents in a house not far which at that time w'as the only 
one existing in the spacious park known as tho Badshah Bagh. Of those days one 
building alone remains, the Baradari,^ a landmark to remind one of the past. I 
recall with pride my family connection with the then Canning College, which later 
was transformed under Sir Harcourt Butler, the greatest of the Lieutenant-Governors 
of tho United Provinces, into the present unitary, teaching and residential l^iiversity 
of Lucknow. I had also the privilege, when Secretary to the United Provinces 
(Government, of helping to prepare and to pilot through tlie then Provinmal 
Legislative Council the Lucknow University Act of 1920. Little .did I think that 
20 years later one of my sons would be a student of this University. I may be 
permitted to make a further claim which may appeal to those among us today who 
are young. It is that from time to time I have taken an active part in the games 
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of the University and of Caiininp; College which preceded it. I played my first 
games of cricket, football, hockey and tennis on the Canning College grounds more 
than 35 years ago. while the last game that 1 enjoyed in the Lucknow University 
was less than two months ago, when I played in a cricket match against your 
team and was enabled, whether through the kindly indulgence of your bowlers or 
otherwise, to remain at the wickets for one hour and to make the not wholly 

disreputable score of eight runs. I venture, therefore, to speak as one of you. 

I do not propose on this occasion to refer to the two burning topics of the 

day, namely, the War in Europe and Africa and the political situation in this 

country, You are old enough and have sufficient intelligence to form your own 
opinions, provisionally at least, on both these subjects. None of us here, pcrhai^s 
no one in the world, has been able to forecast with any degree of accuracy the 
course of the present War. Nor can any oiio say with confidence what the future 
has in store. I believe, however, that I voice the opinion of a great majoiily of the 
people of this country in saying that wo have no sympathy with Nazism 

or its ideals or the aggression and cruelty which seem to bo its inseparable 
accompanimeu ts. 

As regards the political situation in India, it is a platitude to say that wo 
live in anxious times. I know that you have been stirred by recent events. I 
appreciate your feelings and sympathise with your hopes. I bog of you, however, 
in the words of the Premier of the United Pioviiices uttered in this place two 
years ago to maintain a “balanced mind” and an “independent judgment” and to 
let yourselves bo guided by reason, a faculty of special service in times of stress 
and difficulty. Of one thing you may rest assured, that is, that Indians irrespective 
of their political creed and an increasing number of British sympathisers desire 
that India should attain to her full political manhood in the very near future. 
Indeed I am optimistic enough to believe that most of us present hero will live to 
see that day. What the future form and methods of Government will bo T cannot 
anticipate but it is highly probable that in a self-governing India as elsewhere they 
will be more socialistic in conception and have a greater regard for the poor and 
the needy. 

Oirr University has completed almost twenty years of active life. I well 
remember the criticisms and the fears openly expressed prior to its creation but I 
believe that in general they have not been justified. The fact that the Lucknow 
University Act has never been amended shows that it has served its purpose well. 
The number of students has increased beyond expectation and pan pasm the 
standard and volume of original work. It is not an excessive claim to make on 
behalf of your alma mater that she has made her inflnence felt throughout these 
provinces. But we have to look ahead. The future of cdircation in the United 
Provinces is in the crucible. Important changes are inevitable. Primary education 
must receive an increasing impetus. Bo, I hope, will the education of girls, one of 
the crying needs of India. High Schools and Intermediate Colleges may no longer 
exist as we know them and English will probably cease to be a medium of 
instruction up to the University stage. Our Uirivcrsities cannot remain iinajDToctcd. 
But, whatever changes are made, I hope that the ideal of a unitary teaching and 
residential University will nob be discarded. For, whatever its defects, it has 
resulted in the creation of an academic atmospheie, concentration of educational 
effort, greater efficiency in teaching and a fuller life for the students. 

I now commend three suggestions for your consideration in the hope that you 
will not think them impracticable. The first is that each ot you should take 
an interest in some subject outside your daily task both now and in the days to 
come. In colloquial language I invite you to cultivate Hobbies, How much in 

Nature is there open to the humblest of us to interest, to amuse and to enjoy I 

The Univeisity grounds contain within them a variety of birds and plants. Bo do 

the rural areas ever close at hand in India. And yet how many, old or young, 

to whom I am speaking to-day, take an interest in these matters ? Then, there 
is Photography with its ever developing technique. Gardening has its special 
attractions. There is the useful art of Carpentry. Painting, for which India was 
once famous, should appeal to some, while above are the starry heavens open to 
all and suificient in themselves to enthral you. Believe me, my friends, you will 
never regret in later life the cultivation of hobbies. On the contrary, they will bo 
a perennial source of pleasure and relaxation. 

Secondly, I wish to plead for Eescarch, and specially for those branches which 
yield practical results. It was because he felt that India lagged behind the West 
in this respect that my father founded the one and only privately endowed 
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Research Scholarship here and assigned it for Medical research in connection with 
&ng George’s Medical College, which is an integral part of the UniverSty Whv 
1 ,®/!’- *'? sometmes tempted to say that in spite of an increasing nuibCT 0? 
Medical Colleges a.^ schools India has not yet produced a Pasteur®? Why was 
it left to Ronald Ross to connect Malaria with the Anopheles mosquito, to Koch 
to discover the Cholera vibrio ? But we must not despair. There are still^ar 
fields open to genuine Medical research workers in this country. The etiology of 
diabetes, a disease prevalent throughout India, remains undiscovered. The nreven- 
tion and cure of cancer are still beyond us. Practical means for eradicating 
malaria, the scourge of India, within responsible cost have not vet been found 
Industrial Chemistry has enormous possibilities, while in a country such as India 
there ai;c no limits to agricultural research. The world does not stand still 
Humanity is ever expectant of the further boons which come from the patient 
worker m the Research Laboratory after perhaps years of seemingly useless toil 
Some of you will remember the lines from Tagore.— 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high, 

Where knowledge is free.” 

These words fitly apply to Eesearch which must ever be independent, bold 
and critical. I appeal to you and through you to the more well-to-do citizens of 
these provinces to endow our Universities with the necessary funds to enable them 
to discharge one of their most beneficent duties, 

Thirdly, I implore you to shun that excess of religious or political zeal which 
goes by the name of Oommuualism. There is too much of it in India at the present 
time, and, whatever be the reasons. I say with regret after a long experience that 
it has increased rather than diminished. You in the University are, I hope and 
believe, more immune from this canker than many outside. Whether Hindus, 
Muslims or Christians, you come in close contact with each other both in your 
work and in sport, and you have come to know that nobility of character ’.and high 
standards of conduct are not confined to the adherents of any one creed or sect, 
and further, that a truly religious spirit is incompatible with intolerance. The 
outside world, the semi-educated and the illiterate are not so happily situated. 
Hence there are communal riots whether between Hindus and Muslims or Sunnis 
and Shias, from which even our historic city of Lucknow has not been immune- 
Ooramunalism is an insidious disease which leads to a frame of mind in which 
independent thinking disappears. Experience, for instance, shows that few venture 
to give evidence in a Court of Justice against their own community, however much 
its members have been guilty in a particular case. The dictates of conscience are 
suppressed in spite of Shakespeare’s wise counsel “to count life a stage upon the 
way and follow conscience come what may.” I am convinced that the main obstacle 
to political advance in this country is communal ill-feeling. The solution is not 
easy. But I suggest that it is only by having intimate friends among the followers 
of another creca, by appreciating their point of view, and above all by a spirit of 
compromise on which Burke has said— “ all Government, indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent aet is founded,” that Oom- 
munalism can bo successfully attacked. Should you for this purpose need inspira- 
tion, I invito you to study, as I did last cold weather, the writing of the mystics, 
Hindu, Christian and Muslim, and learn fr9m them the eternal truth of the 
fundamental unity of man transcending all diversity. A short time ago I had the 
privilege of entertaining Mahatma Gandhi in my house in Simla. I also had the 
pleasure of a long talk with Mr. Jinhah. I am not able to, disclose my conversa- 
tions with these two eminent persons. All that I can say is that in all humility 
I begged them both to see each other and to discuss ways and means for ending 
the present tension, for, as they both felt, it is not by speeches and writings that 
this burning problem can be solved but by meeting each other and by a sincera 
desire to arrive at an agreement, Men and women of our generation have lailea 
to solve this question. May you succ^d where we have failed I 

A very pleasant duty remains. It is to congratulate 
many recipients of prizes. You have won these by hard work and by that ^ 
confidence which has been described as the first secret of success. Through you 
I congratulate your parents, who in many cases have contributed to the 
of their children by a eelf-denial which can never be adequately I *onld 


like almost in defiance of eonvention, to pay a t tribute to your able and zealous 
UnlVeraity staff who open to you the gates of knowledge and by th^ gmdaniM and 
Mamwte can iustly claim a share in your achievement. Speaking for WSflf I 
feel to this day’a debt of gratitude to those teachers in the University of Oxford, 


60 
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among them men of great name and high example, whom to know was to revere 
and under whom to learn was a privilege. And to all students of the University, 
whether winners of prizes or not, in extending my best wishes for their future. I 
would say, “Acquire knowledge with eagerness now and in the days to come. Do 
not neglect opportunities which can never return. At the same time remember 
that the great end of life is not so much knowledge as action.” “To live,” it has 
been well said, “is to meet life eagerly and unafraid, to refuse none of its chal- 
lenges, to evade none of its responsibilities, to go forth daily with a gay and 
adventurous heart, to encounter its risks, to overcome its dilficulties, and to seize 
its opportunities”. 

May all good attend you now^ and always and may the zest of endeavour and 
the joy of achievement be yours in full measure throughout the years that lie 
ahead I 


The Muslim University Convocation 

Sir Sultan Ahmed's Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
8. Sultan Ahmed, D. L., KT. at the Aligarh Muslim University Convocation held on 
the 21st December, 1940 : — 

I am conscious of the great honour you have done me in asking me for the 
second time to address the Convocation of your University which has a distinguish- 
ed place in the mind of everybody interested in education, for the M.A.O, College, 
from which your University is sprung, had a cultural tradition, a spiritual 
homogeneity and an educational ideal which were its proud marks of distinction 
when most other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting 
a deal of information to their students. That tradition has, I am glad to observe, 
persisted in the Muslim University. Education, if it is worth anything, means 
something more than working for and passing a string of examinations. And if 
the students of this University have realised that, as I hope they have, they have 
travelled a long way on the path of that self-culture the other name of which is 
education. 

In a country where there is economic stringency, where heterogeneous and 
conflicting forces are at work in moulding its destiny, and where the cultural 
pattern is made of a criss-cross of different traaitions it is very easy to lose sight 
of the primary significance of education and of the final effect it has ( if it is true 
education) upon the spiritual, moral and social values of the individual. 

In such a country, economic concepts, and economic necessities unfortunately 
colour the very theory of education ; and to the student, the hard and thorny path 
that runs via the school and the University with its hurdles of the severely-testing 
examinations and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of arduous road, that 
leads ultimately to the promised land of a comfortable job of work. So, for all 
intents and purposes, to minds conditioned and matured in this economic 
atmosphere, education becomes synonymous in its aims with a training which will 
bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Grail of a Government job. If they fail in 
attaining the quest, the whole period of preparation and training, everything learnt 
with pleasure or under the shadow of the rod, is considered by them a dead and 
useless waste of spirit, time, money and energy. Education jbecomes a vain and 
futile tragedy of frustration. 

In India where some of these conditions obtain, certain special circumstances, 
in addition, provide a defi dtely artificial and truncated background for modern 
education. The famous draft of Macaulay’s was intended to create a body of responsible 
Government servants, who would understand and sympathise with the ideals and 
aims of the British Government. It was a fairly comprehensive programme of 
what was liberal education those days, but it was the immediate product of local 
necessities. It is not my intention to discuss the usefulness or otherwise of the 
educational theories that inspired that programme, or of the practical shape it took 
in the formation of the schools and colleges in India. What I want to emphasise 
is that its genesis lies in a special sort of demand and the desire to make the 
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necessary provisions to satisfy this demand. And ever since an unenviable aura of 
the merely utilitarian has clung to it, inspite of the fact that the major portion of 
the University curricula in India is based upon liberal ideals of education, 
emphasising the cultural element in it. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, you will be going forth on that great 
adventure that comes the way of all young men, hitherto protected from some stern 
realities when they, as the term goes, ‘enter life’. It is something very real, some- 
thing fraught with tremendous consequences for you. Some of you will succeed in 
your objective, whatever it is, at the first go, some will succeed after one failure, 
some after more. And I, with perhaps more experience and fewer illusions than 
you unfortunately know that the battle of life goes counter against many men, 
young and old. You have my best wishes and prayers for your success, and my 
syrntmthies if life treats you harshly. But if things seem to go against you let me 
ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair that whispers in your ears that^ you 
have wasted your years at the University, that your education has failed in its 
purpose, for your education aimed higher than that. ^ ^ ^ , 

Let me concisely review your life at the University, taking it for granted 
that you made the maximum use of your opportunities. "When you took admission 
into the University you made a tacit moral contract to abide by its regulations, 
to submit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it stood for, and to 
make a real effort to learn what it taught you. The institution in its turn under- 
took to educate your mind, your morals and your sensibilities. It never pretended 
that it would give you specialised training to run an executive department or a 
Police Force nor did it pretend to admit you into the secrets of manufacturing 
soaofl or cigarettes. It really tried to train your mind to cope adequately with 
different situations arising in life. It tried to make your mind adaptable and 
elastic bv making you study various and perhaps unallied subjects, to create a 
comolexlty of interests in you, to give you a sense of proportion to make you 
resoond quickly to various appeals to your emotions, your mind and your soul. 
Tfc iiicd to cultivate your sensibilities by revealing to you beauties in life, in art 
and in literature. If it did not do any of these things it failed m its most 

imporUnUunctiom thoughts and efiorts of a few intelligent 

in every age who help humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march of progress ; and man is driven forward on the journey by a desire for 
Realisation an^ self-fulfilment. It is a sort of creative process whereby m^^ 
reorganizes himself, brings into play hitherto unsuspected qualities of the mind , 
and the sensibilities, furnishes himself with a better personality, as it weie , and 
uerhaps unintentionally induces other people to imitate him. Education in its 
?cal and comprehensive significance is the most effective and vital instrument of 
thcL Realizing activities. That is. why the type of education you have been 
netting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
aF the merclv temporal, which is the instrument of refinement, Bensitiven^s, 
syfualanSentTpSandaprof^^^ life. The uncultured mind 

ff nf tierceivinE onlv the immediate and superficial. It shims over the 

ILwf nf eLSes ind encounters, understanding only the obvious in ttie 
thoughts and actions of other people. The profounder outlook on life that cultural 
Stion connotes is really a form of understanding and sympafty, an imaginative 
to get into the mind of the person whose views are perhap differmt from 
^to Kive all facets of an experience or idea, and to evaluate it as a 

called the study of e l think iSways guided the aims of highei 

revealing word that tvpe of education means adjusting yourself 

educato. j^ape arm^^ you. It cultivate? your 

more harmoniously « Twore proportionate view oi your own feelings, We 

SrLd ''to'iigSSe *»r 

SSfmJKlSSSe Guffl'SljU I Tto tUis. 
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that had loomed so big as to occupy your whole field of vision at the foot of the 
hill become comparatively unimportant and form part of a larger scheme of things 
at the peak. The fatigue of the climb is forgotten in the bracing nip of a clearer 
atmosphere and you have an acuter perception of the miracle of familiar and 
common things. 

In an age of Science when stress is laid upon the importance of the practical 
there is a tendency to minimise the importance of things that touch our emotional 
and spiritual life. The cult of the machine drives away the cult of beauty. Our 
age is unfortunately such an age, and at no other time, I believe, was there so 
much need to emphasise the type of education that goes beyond the practical and 
useful and shows us the vision ot an inner and more important world. 

Our first duty by ourselves, therefore, is to create within us that inner 
harmony, that refinement, intellectual alertness and awareness which the study of 
arts brings to us. But being a very balanced, intellectually keen and cultured 
person is not sufficient in itself. We are placed in a world of objective realities, 
in a world crowded with other minds, other personalities. There are contacts and 
impingements, conflicts and resistances, the need to overcome obstacles and the 
need to fall in line with other forces and minds. Self-realization presupposes 
action as well as thought ; our personalities have to be operative as well as 
reflective. And it is here that scientific education claims its importance. Its 
immediate field of action has for the last few centuries been the understanding 
and conquest of Nature, the latter for the uses of humanity. I do not propose 
to go through the history of the discoveries and inventions in Science, of their 
beneficial and harmful effects. Both the good and the evils that have attended the 
march of Scientific progress have had remarkable repercussions upon our lives and 
our mentalities but they are not everything. Neither does material comfort bring 
supreme satisfaction to our souls, nor can the destructive effects of scientific 
inventions make us complete cynics or misanthropes. There is always a vital spark 
in our being that is beyond the reach of these accidental things. It must always 
be remembered, that the deciding factor in the social and moral life of man, after 
all allowances are made, is Man himself. It is his soul, his mind, that can make 
of Science a weapon of destruction or a Messenger of Mercy. He can always 
choose between the gun and the ploughshare. Perhaps it is true that the scientific 
age has made man cling too tenaciously to material values, thereby shaping his 
mind, making him grasping and greedy. But a time comes, and it has perhaps 
now come, when he has to pause and consider which path he is going to tread. 
The old statement about gaining the whole world and losing our own soul, forces 
itself upon his consciousness, I believe, however, that there is more good in 
humanity than evil, and the choice after a lot of hesitation and chopping and 
changing is practically ever the right one. 

That scientific education may not be an unmixed blessing would be evident 
to all, but equally evident is the necessity of this type of education. We are living 
in an age where it is essential, and unless we choose to slide back into obscurity 
there can be no question of neglecting it. There is a practical world as well as a 
world of transcendental or emotional values, and the one is as real as the other. 
If we equip ourselves for the one there is no sense in neglecting the other. The 
old Greek ideal of a proportionate and harmonious development of all our faculties 
holds for all times. And if our hearts are in the right place, if we are guided by 
our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate human suffering we would always 
make Science an instrument of mercy. 

There^ are practical and social considerations also which should urge us to 
promote scientific education in India. In our country there are vast unexplored 
resources than can be made to benefit man. You have youth, ambition and energy, 
and there is a world of possibilities waiting to be explored by you. It is obvious, 
however, that the Government of the country also has to play a very vital and 
important part in this connection. Every impetus must be given to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly as possible. Their meagre activities 
in the past do not redound to their credit, I only hope they have become wiser 
by experience and will put their full weight in favour of complete industrialisation 
in this country. If only the Government had vision and had started heavy 
industries after the last war, India alone would have won the present war. India 
IB naturally expecting great results from the Eastern Group .Conference and the 
Roger Mission and I hope that their deliberations will not only result in finding 
ways and means to meet the immediate needs of the War, but will also show the 
Igy of establishing heavy and minor industries so that India may be, as far as 
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possible, self-contained, not only able to defend herself from aggression but also 
help the British Commonwealth of Nations in times of necessity. 

This brings me to the terrific crisis that is facing the world to-day. I mean 
the War. It is a stormy npheavel the tidal wash of which will affect the remotest 
shores of the world. Its origin is really in the repudiation of ail civilised values 
in the spiritual pride of which I spoke before. If spiiitually humanity is striving 
for complete self-realisation in the realm of politics, civilization is aiming at 
creating an atmosphere where it can be made possible by giving the utmost 
freedom of thought and action to the individual. The maximum individual liberty 
possible under social conditions is the ideal of a cultured and civilised community, 
liegimentation is repugnant to it, for after all, institutions are made for men and’ 
not men for institutions. Where a question of misfits arises the institution must 
be remoulded to suit man’s needs. And now an attempt is being made to reverse 
the order of things, to enslave men to an ideology which is abhorrent to all 
civilised sensibilities. 

If formerly the sort of ideological tyranny which at the moment obtains in 
Central Europe ever occurred, it affected a single or a very small group of States. 
But to-day due to many types of inter-dependences, due to intricate economic and’ 
social relationships each such revolution attempts a more widespread change 
than before. 

The ideological pragramme of Hitler and Mussolini with its theory of race 
superiority and lebensraum for only some stronger nations is in direct opposition 
to the trend of modern civilisation which has been trying to explore all possible 
revenues for the establisment of greater liberty and greater possibility of development 
for each individual, each nation, strong or weak. This can only be made realisable 
by the evolution of a new psychology in international life as it exists to a 
remarkable extent in national life ; reverence and fear of the law and scrupulous 
discharge of moral obligations. 

In the Biate, one can see the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, even in big and unruly crowds, because the might of the law has 
sunk so deep in the individual’s consciousness that physical force is unnecessary 
for making men obey the law. Its symbol in any form does. To-day when all nations 
are interlinked it is necessary to evolve that sort of consciousness for international 
law and international morality. The League of Nations is an attempt at this sort 
of International policing and it must remain the ideal of all future States, if we 
want peace and security in life. 

The glove has, however, been flung in the face of the civilised world by 
Hitler and Mussolini, backed by their bands of marauders and gangsters, and it 
behoves everybody with a love for freedom and honour to take up the challenge. 
The implication of this War are so universal, the interests involved so all-embrac- 
ing that one cannot remain indifiereat, and the side one takes will show whether 
he loves civilised living or barbarism. There was a time when the extravagances 
of certain German pxiblicists and philosophers had appeared fantastic and absurd. 
When Arndt wrote ‘‘every State has the right to ask for certain things from 
neighbouring States when they wrongfully take away the air and the light on 
which it must grow. Up to the present Holland is the most outrageous violation 

of German’s natural frontier I desire hatred, burning and bloody 

hatred, May this hatred burn as the religion of the German people, 
as a sacred madness in all hearts” or when Von Treitschke wrote of Germany’s 
neighbouring States “these lands are ours by the right of the sword and we shall 
dispose of them by virtue of a higher right of the German people”, or when he 
spoke of treaties “every State reserves for itself the right to be the judge of its own 
treaties. All the restraints by which States bind themselves by treaty are volun- 
tary. When a Nation has been wounded in its honour the breaking of treaties is 
only a question of time” everybody considered it high flown nonsense, a sort of 
mania confined to a few eccentric writers which would not be considered seriously 
by any nation. But to-day the extravaganza, the mania has become the philosophy 
of life of two powerful nations of Europe, and they are drawing other nations within 
their orbit. The fantasy has beeome a grim and menacing reality, the expression 
through action of a savage* coercive mentality. Please bear in mind mat the present 
War is not a War between two as more nations, but between two different typ^ of 
outlook on life* and that we are not faced with the task of destroying only ^Hitler 
and Mussolini and their hordes, but that of life which we find in the 

German and Italian nations— a much more difficult task. It is a poisonous miasma 
Which bids fair to paralyse the sense of international morality and bring chaos to , 
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the structure of moral and political thought that has been built up through cen- 
turies of ceaseless effort, 

Graduates of the Muslim University, in the lives of men a moment arrives 
when they have to choose between material well-being and spiritual health, between 
a dishonourable life of comfort and an honouarble life of penury, toil and sacrifices. 
The choice involves a mental struggle, there are temptations and there is the natural 
human desire to follow the path of least resistance. But there is only one choice 
possible for an honourable man. Our material comforts are after all not such 
mighty important things as the ideals "we live by. All young men the world over 
are faced with such a choice to-day : and do not forget, however far you may be 
from the theatre of the actual struggle, you too have to cast your lot one way or 
the other. And the glorious tradition of democracy and freedom, of thought and 
action that has been ours, assures me what your choice is going to be. We have 
to smash something really very big and though optimism is essential in all fights, 
neither the risk nor the danger involved must be minimized. And please remember 
that there is no loophole for half measures In this particular War. Hitler’s 
erstwhile friend Bauschning has made that clear : “Hitler’s ultimate aim is the 
maximum of power and dominion. He is^ not a person with whom any sane 
man may negotiate, he is a phenomenon which one slays or is slain by^^ I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love with the notion of being slain, passive 
and unresisting. 

Different people’s attitude towards most things is different, even contradictory. 
To some, as to Hitler, war is the very breath of life, the one means of assuring 
them that they live To others it Is so great an evil that the only way of meeting 
it is passive indifference to It. To them waging war under any circumstances is 
repugnant and soul-searing. To the majority of sane healthy men, it is an evil of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with incantations or vanish if 
you simply do not take any notice of it, War must be banished from the world, 
but this can only be done by putting against the war-mongers a more effective 
force, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice behind it. which is built 
upon the most constructive ideals of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injustice, coercion and 
oppression is, therefore, the duty of all right thinking people. And though the 
immediate vision that war conjures up before our mind’s eyes is one of suffering 
and the waste of life, there is another side of the picture too. War is a living 
effort, the paradoxical means whereby life asserts itself. In the effort of war you 
do not only live at an intenser pitch of feeling and being than at more normal 
times but you also offer your life-blood because you are convinced of the sanctity 
of life which must be protected at all costs, even at the cost of the lives of many 
individuals. It is often for protecting itself that life makes us fight our battles. 
When humanity is building up a less imperfect world than the one we live in 
after defeating the powers of darkness, a sense of peace, of having done 
something worth doing will come to you if you have done your share of the work. 

It is the greatest tragedy that in India men fully convinced of the great 
barbarism of Hitler and Mussolini and having power ana influence to help Great 
Britain in her grim and heroic stand for principles dear to humanity should be 
opposing efforts to crush Nazism and Fascism. ^ In any case their attitude seems to 
be most inconsistent, unwise and unworthy. It is no good taking up the position 
involved in the old proverb “what does it matter to me whether the cow^ came or 
the donkey left”. The difference between the present conditions in India and the 
future, if Hitler and Mussolini succeed must be clearly appreciated. It will be the 
difference between living as a subject race as we are doing with a number of 
grievances and being slaves, mere serfs. I will not say anything of the present 
conditions under which you and I live. You and I know them, but by contrast 
let me tell you what will be our position if these outlaws win. Only one passage 
from Hitler’s well known ‘Mein Kampf” will be sufficient. Discussing the 
publication of the news that a negro had qualified as a lawyer he says 

“It does not dawn on the murky bourgeois mind that the fact which is pub- 
lished for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of criminal insanity to 
train a being who is only an anthropoid by birth until the pretence can bo made 
that he has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions who 
belong to the most civilised races have to remain in positions which are unworthy 
of their cultural level. The bourgeois mind does not realise that it is a sin against 
the will of the Eternal Creator to allow hundreds of thousands of highly gifted 
pec^le to remain floundering in the swamp of proletarian misery while Hottentots 
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and Zulus are drilled to fill positions in the intellectual professions, For here we 
have the pioduct only of a drilling teehnique just as in the case of the performing 
dog. If the same amount of care and effort were applied among intelligent races 
each individual would become a thousand times more capable in such matters.” 

After this shameless pronouncement of Hitler it should be impossible for 
any Indian with self-respect and love for his country to be simply an onlooker at 
the course of events in Europe. The speed at which the conflagration is spreading 
towards the East leaves no room for doubt whatsoever than sooner than later we 
will be directly called upon to surrender our hearth, home, honour, life and liberty 
to this, the greatest demon the world has ever seen. Will you wait till his blitzkrieg 
in india ? I am afraid, it will then be too late to resist it. Thank God, whatever 
may be the view of a certain section of political India to-day, India as a whole 
is acting up to the advice given by ithe leaders of that very section —Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru a year ago. Their wise statements have often been 
quoted and bear repetition. The Mahatma said ; “My personal sympathies are with 
England and France—I am not just now thinking of India’s deliverance, It will 
come. But what will it be worth, if England and France fall.” Pandit Nehru said 
the same thing in a diflerent language ; “We have repeatedly stated that we are 
not to bargain* We do not appioach the problem with a view to taking advantage 

of Biitain’s difficulties It is perfectly true that in a conflict between democracy 

and freedom on the one side and Fascism and aggression on the other, our sym- 
pathies must inevitably lie on the side of democracy.” Why then act directly 
against these professions and go to jail ? I will say no more about them. 

As regards the attitude of the Muslims of India, as such, it is as clear as day 
light If Islam was ever in danger, it is to day. The fat, swollen-headed Musso- 
lini assumed to himself the title of ‘ Protector of Islam” not long ago. His first 
generous act in this self-styled role was to swallow the small Muslim State of 
Albania without the slightest justification or provocation, when King Zog aud his 
consort with a baby in her arms had to flee for their lives I His next act was to 
land troops in Egypt, another Muslim State I The thiid overt act of this -‘Saviour 
of Islam” was to throw bombs at Bahrain I His fourth act which was the ^eatest 
insult offeied to the Muslims was his attempt to set up a Kaaba for us at Harhar 
in Abyssinia I All that now remains to be done by him with the help, of his 
master Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, Irnq and Palestine and involve Tui'key m the 
war and he will then have justified his pretensions. Fortunately, the swiftness 
with which he is being mauled on land and sea justifies us in hoping that this 
‘Protector of Islam’ will soon find himself flat on his back on the mat. I^tme 
therefore finally say without any hesitation or equivocation that we Indian 
Mussulmans shall resist by all means m pur power this wanton violation of all 
laws of God and man by beasts in the garb of human beings. 

The Biitish Forces-Army, Navy and Air-are all doing our work elsewhere 
find it is our pride and privilege that the blood of our men is being mingled with 
theirs in the nobltst cauL of saving humanity from total destruction. TMs service 
to mankind will not and can not be forgotten and I am convinced that India 
titer the sacrifices that she is making will in no distant time get Iict full share of 
poiialitv freedom and justice within the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations. 

^ “Ind plMs^do not forget that at this momentous hour lesser things *at have 
loomed so large recently on your mental horizon must assume their right proper- 
K in the scLme of your life. They are comparatively trivial ; and if there are 
differences between you and others the trag^y that is being enacted in Eniope 
Sw make ymi realise how dangerous and mischievous they can be, on what a 
Sow^oneentioa of life they are built up, how completely they are founded umu 
fmlv nasSs insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human emotions. We 
Se’that dnee life^is what it is and men are what they are, these passions and 
^ I iinfnrtnnatelv be there. But to-day in our country they have 

jealousies masnitude This deplorable state of affairs must disappear 

pS* SKT 

would no longer be a 9 “eBtion of fo^simp ^ 

of the tigra will bwe bwn sd e . expected to introduce a saner frame of mind 
Mem®tome®tobr4gravatmg the symptSns of unreasonableness. To state the 
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situation frankly, a great deal has been made of cultural differences between Hindus 
and Muslims and the impossibility of a compromise between the two. Now there 
is no doubt, as has been stated before, that in India there are different cultural 
forces at work, not the least important among them being the modern European 
civilization, There is no doubt also, that due to the very great influence religion ' 
has been on the life of Muslims in India as elsewhere, their art, their poetry, 
their way of life is very largely designed after Arabian and Persian patterns. But 
that does not mean that culturally the Muslim is a complete alien to Indian 
traditions, thought and art. nor does a United National Evolution mean the 
disappearance of the two religions. After all individuals are differently constituted, 
yet they do co-operate and work harmoniously together. Why should not 
communities with certain distinct and different religions do so ? Why can not 
individuals keep their intimate and private life disentangled from the public life, 
and why should not Hindus and Muslims keep their religion which after all is a 
man^s private relationship with his God or gods separate from their civic and 
political life ? If you look at the Hindu-Muslim problem from a commonsense 
point of view the problem as such is not insoluble or all-pervading. If we desire 
to find out only differences, big, small and insignificant, between a Muslim and a 
Hindu and if the largeness of those differences can be the measure of our satisfac- 
tion we can make moat wonderful discoveries 1 As an illustration just look to 
what we have deliberately done to our common language. Urdu has been the 
mother tongue of the Hindus and Muslims for centuries. The very name and 
history of its growth shows that this language was the result of the contact 
the Hindus and Mussalmans in India, yet unfortunately insidious attacks were 
made on this language treating it as the language of the Mussalmans of India and 
a propaganda for an artificial Hindustani language which was not the language 
of anybody in India was started and is being given effect to. What has been tne 
result ? The Mussalmans unfortunately started stuffing in the Urdu language, 
Arabic and Persian words which wore absolutely unnecessary and in many cases 
have undoubtedly spoilt its charm, I claim that the Et. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and I speak Urdu but the Urdu which has been used by some Urdu papers 
will not be understood either by him or by me. Here we find a deliberate attempt 
by extremists of both communities to create a split where no difference existed. 
In a country like India with a population of over 350 millions, we can even find 
materials to support the wildest and most fantastic statements of Miss Mayo ; 
but is it at all helpful or useful in the present world conditions ? I suggest that 
the other line of approach, which is to emphasise points of agreement, will lead 
to greater justice, happiness and satisfaction to both communities in every walk 
of life, social, economic and political. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all: Indians, 
we breathe in the same atmosphere and till the same land. We are inheritors of 
the same old proud civilization and whatever we may privately think and aspire 
after, our destinies are linked together. Differences that there are I have already 
admitted, but our foundations of life are the same. Our political and social salva- 
tion can only lie in both Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies^ together for 
the reconstruction of a better India. However much you try there is no other 
road to salvation. Any other road will lead India to chaos, anarchy, bloodshed 
and perpetual subjection. 

From a practical viewpoint too, even taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of the irreconcilable differences between Muslim and Hindu cultures there can be 
no other means of a better future for India. No amount of wishful thinking will 
perform the miracle of the total disappearance of millions of Muslims or Hindus 
from our landscape. For better or for worse “till death do us part”— that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and graceful thing is to arrive 
at some sort of working corapiomise, at any rate till the duration of the War. A 
compromise always indicates mutual generosities, a whole series of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices. The peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a sufficient reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
young men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro- 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. You must try to promote 
mutual understanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember your mutual 
obligations. Otherwise the example of Europe to-day is before you. What racial 
arrogance and racial intolerance can do is being vividly enacted before your eyes. 
Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broad minded approach our domestic 
. ^ff erencea can be and must be solved. The. determination to solve it has to be 
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found rnd once it is found, it will restore the chapter of friendliness, cordiality and 
even affection between the two communities which unfoiiiinarely has been closed 
in recent years. Remember^ time is a great factor in destioying the Totalitarian 
Poweis, and a united India will work the double miracle of bringing about their 
downfall and bringing India closer to the goal of political and economic freedom. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Mr. John Sargent’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by John 
Sargent, Esq., M.A., Educational Commissioner with the Government of India at the 
Convocation of the University of the Punjab held on the 21st. December 1940 

First of all I should like to express my very keen appreciation of the honour 
which the Authorities of the Panjab University have done me in inviting me to 
deliver the Convocation Address to-day. In more ways than one it is a very leal 
honour and my gratitude is correspondingly sincere. Although I happen to be one 
of those strange and peihaps unnatural people who get no thrill out of the sound 
of their own voices and although the preparation and delivery of a Convocation 
Address is not a matter lightly to be undertaken in any circumstances, it is an 
undoubted privilege to be given the opportunity not only of addressing the 
members of a great university but also of saying a few; words to young men and 
women who may before long be exercising a considerable influence over the 
destinies of their country. Let me hasten to say, however, that unlike many 
deliverers of convocation addresses I have not come here to offer you advice on 
questions of behaviour or academic deportment. I am fortunately blessed with a 
fairly good memory and have not forgotten how university students of my own 
generation were wont to react against an over-dose of admonition or pious 
exhortation from their elders. There is no bore like an old bore and as the 
ancient writer said ‘’Great reverence is owed to youth.’ 

May I also congratulate warmly those who have ]ust received their degrees 
and express the twofold hope, firstly that for all of them and not only for the 
lucky few their university career may be the prelude to lives of progressive prospe- 
rity^ and happiness and secondly that they will regard this day not as the end of 
their education but as marking the successful completion of one more stage in 

a ^ to-day is to ask you to consider from what is perhaps to 

some extent though only to some extent a fresh angle one or two time-honoured 
questions which have always been important but which have never called for the 
riahl answer so urgently as they are doing at this moment. You must forgive me 
i T aiXr to be thinking aloud rather than presenting you with a reasoned 
uhilosoEl discourse. It is unnecessary for me to 

inrvnr'Arif thaf T am uropiug my way towards the light of reality. Like the 
pEers in" Platorcfve^^f Tcaa ^see at the moment is bat the reflection 

of a crisis through which we are passing it 

tA tldnk of the major issues which control the destiny of mankind without 

either that xt is going on, oi 3 perhaps the most serious 

asrecrof 'all. which is^thaUt^ha^s^te^^^^ 

tT'tov herws° to live in^ a war ^ mge ®d?8i5abl?to°^o''^’e Ay, 

ensure a number of other results tMt seem investigate the reasons why 

generation. There is “«*er the time nor cannot in my 

the last war failed in fact to ensure , pmeiffence of all that is worst in 

opinion be satisfactorily “scribed to a 

Se“p^c"fsrence"; in fact in all prkbUity Ibey greatly out-numbered the knaves 
61 
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and the fools* In any case we have had over twenty years to repair their mistakes 
if we had wanted to do so and in spite of that our civilisation is a{>;ain plunj>ed 
in a catastrophe which will shake it to its foundations. How are we to account for 
such an exposure of human futility ? These matters have already been the subjects 
of explorations as exhaustive as the explanations have been diverse. But it seems 
to me that they can all be boiled down to one or other of two main alternatives, 
either the last war and the peace which followed it failed to prepare the way for 
things that are essentially and permanently desirable or the things that appeared 
desirable to the last generation have ceased to attract the present one ? Next time 
must we try to improve our methods or must we change our objectives. In other 
words is there anywhere we can look for principles that are always true, or aie 
moral and intellectual values liable to fluctuations like the money market ? 
Speaking for myself alone I have no doubt that there aie eternal verities if only 
we can find them. The war of ideas, as I read semewhere the other day, is not 
a mere episode in hostilities ; hostilities are an episode in the war of ideas. 
Although we may be forced to admit that the last war failed not merely to (dear 
the ground for the millennium but even to indicate the general lines upon which 
any better system of human society could be planned, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is going to be the same again this time. 

For it appears to me that there is at any rate one curious and perhaps 
significant way in which the last war differs from the present one and I cannot 
make up my mind whether it implies that we may be struggling at tremendous 
cost towards a new world order or whether it merely marks one more stage in the 
collapse of our civilisation. The difference, as I see it, is this. It seemed to a 
great many of those who fought on the Allied side in the last war that they were 
fighting to save the world from the sort of aggressive bullying and contempt for 
good faith that was implicit in the gospel of the mailed fist, as shaken by Kaiser 
Wilhe^ni 1^1^® Second, and exemplified in the overruning of Belgium. No doubt 
there were an equal number of honest Germans who saw the war as a stiuggle to 
save their country from the reality and not the bogey of encirclement. Bat there 
were also a lot of people, and quite honest people on both sides, who viewed the 
whole affair in an entirely different way. It appeared to them to be a squalid fight 
for vested interests or for imperialism or for international finance ; humble soldiers 
were at times given some excuse for wondering whether their commanders were 
not more anxious to get the better of one another than the common enemy. It 
was in fact undeniable that in all the belligerent countries there were considerable 
minorities not at all satisfied as to the validity of the cause for which they were 
being called upon to fight. The peace merely accentuated these differences of 
opinion. 

Now if there had been any widespread confidence in the ultimate power of 
human reason to overcome emotion and prejudice, it might have been expected 
that the so-called civilised nations would after much tribulation have found a way 
out of their difliculties. Some of us, foolishly perhaps, were optimistic enough uj) 
to two or three years ago to believe that this would hapen and there was a brief 
period when it looked as if our hopes would be realised. Unfortunately, however, 
5iere was abroad a poison or leaven if you like so to regard it, which has 
appeared at other epochs of national misery and humiliation to inspire men with 
a contempt for their own rational processes and a much greater contempt for 
those of other people. The surrender to authoritarianism, which was the inevitable 
result, abolishea any possibility of the peaceful triumph of reason and by distorting 
the angle of the approach gave a new aspect to the old issues. The subject oi 
the argument has now become less important than the method by which it is to 
he settled. 

Consequently to-day the position is curiously different from what it was in 
1914-18. The amount of convinced opinion on both sides is staggering. From 
one point of view it is almost disconcerting. There is a degree of unanimity among 
my own people which makes one almost wonder when one looks back through 
o>ir history, whether in some way or other we have not abandoned that very 
freedom of thought of which we claim to^ be the protagonists. It scorns almost 
incredible, human nature being what it is, that so many millions of people from 
all classes of society should have come of their own volition to an identical 
conclusion and be prepared to sacrifice their all for it. The only opposition comes 
from voices that seem to be crying in the wilderness, from pathetic protestors 
f^ainst the frailty of a moral splendour unattainable by ordinary men, perhaps 
mh littainaWa b.y the saint who is also a philosopher* Are m light in assuming 
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from this unanimity that at long last the issues are clarified and that the battle 
MS been joiiied between the forces of light and daikness ? Does the present 
desperate battle diner from its predecessors in bein^ not one between men coveting 
® possessions but between men who view the whole aim and object of 
life from entirely different angles ? If we may take it that those who are on our 
Bide are nghtiug for another ideal, this_ contains at least the seed of hope, for it 
means that we are at last face to face with the question as to what are the essen- 
tial values. 


Of all these values the one most clearly in dispute is the conception of 
freedom. What is commonly meant by freedom ? We have to face the fact that 
a by no means negligible section of the human race have come to regard that 
freedom which we have long held to be the goal of human progress as no more 
than a mirage,’ in fact much less valuable than that, for a mirage at least presents 
the image of something which is accepted as desirable. Is ‘freedom* only another 
woid for anarchy or chicanery or the interest of those who are powerful by 
violence or cunning rather than reason or merit ? Some of you will no doubt be 
familiar with the argument put forward by Thrasymachus at the beginning of 
Plhto’s Eepublic when being asked to give his definition of justice, he maintained 
that it was the interest of the stronger. When I was a young man I used some 
times to think that Thrasymachus had made out rather a good case. I saw so 
many foolish and feeble peisons in positions of authority that I thought that if 
the strong man were to be given his way, everyone would be the better for it. 
I wondered why men should want to be free if freedom only led to licence and 
ttrhether the desire for freedom, where it existed, were no more than an appetite or 
a sentiment. The fact that men had died for it and were still ready to die for 
it seemed to be neither here nor there. Men have died for all sorts of strange 
cause. I felt it ought only to be judged in relation to its practical value as a 
means of establishing a form 'of society in which human beings could live together 
moat happily and find their fulfilment both as individuals and as members 
of a community. 

It would be easy to enter into an almost endless disquisition on the nature 
of freedom but for my purpose to day I shall be satisfied with the very simpk 
definition that it is the light of each one of us to do and think what we like 
provided that in so doing we do not infringe to right of otheis to do the same 
thing. There is a temptation now-a-days to confuse fieedom with independence. 
It is one thing to wish to be free as I have defined the woid ‘fieedom*, it is quite 
another to claim liberty of action without regard to the existence of others. After 
the expeiience of the "last thirty years I cannot believe that when this war is over 
the conscience of the world is going to allow nations to be independent any more, 
if such independence means the right to refuse to co-operate in the maintenance 


of world peace. 

If, however, you are ready to accept my plea that a reasonable freedom is a 
thing which all sensible men should desire and that beyond all shadow of doubt 
it is the condition piecedent to the members of any human society developing 
their manhood to its highest potential, what is the best practical way of secuiing 
and maintaining it ? You will perhaps haidly be surprised if I leply ‘by a 
soundly conceived and efficiently administered system of public education.* In 
very recent times we have had quite astounding proofs of the power of education 
to mould the outlook of a whole generation. Within ten or fifteen years jlie 
young people of Italy and Germany have been convinced by educational propa-- 

r nda that in the doctrines of Fascism and Nazism as expounded by their leaders 
to be found the way of world salvation. No doubt the same is true of young 
Bussia and Communism but I have no first-hand knowledge of this as I 
have of the others. And I say ‘convinced* designedly because I do not 
believe, as some assert, that they have all been coerced by fear of the con- 
centration camp or lured by flag wagging and similar emotional enticements to 
profess a faith that is repugnant to their reason. "Whatever the ultimate reaction 
may ba when their eyes are opened to the practical outcome of this conviction, I 
think we must take it that a scientifically designed system of propagandist 
fttStfuctioA has made most of them genuinely beUere in the principles wmch their 
teachers wanted them to accept. After all the rational processes as distoot from 
the behaviour of the great mass of men and women are comnarahvely simple ana 
it is only fair to realise that Fascism and Nazism, and possibly Communism also 
in its somewhat different way, have offered to a generation which M lost its faito 
in contfflnporifry civilrshacm not merely an inteUigrble the<»^ bn* also a. practical 
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way of life based on a wide if superficial appreciation of human psyclioIop:y. The 
lefoimer, and above all the Idealist, would do well to remember what a strange and 
fallible instrument the mind of man is, how it is swayed almost incalculably by de- 
sires and emotions and physical urges, those “many and savage masters’’, as Plato calls 
them. It is well, therefore, to be suspicious of over-simple explanations of human 
behaviour* I remember listening nearly ten years ago to a Fascist orator and 
thinking what an attractive mess of pottage he was offering to the ordinary man* 
In the first place there was an appeal to that sentiment, strong in many of us, 
which is called patriotism by those who admire it and nationalism or imperialism 
by those who do not. Then there was a call to revolt against the uneven distri- 
bution of wealth and opportunity in a world teeming with raw materials of 
comfort and prosperity for all. To those who despise abstractions and want to be 
up and doing there were offered marching and drilling and dulling, flag waving 
and drum beating and all the apparatus of pomp and circumstance. This I 
thought at the time is potent medicine particularly for those who are conscious 
of a grievance against society, and in the light of what totalitarian propaganda 
has since achieved I do not think I was wrong. 

It is possible, however, to diagnose a disease correctly and then apply the 
wrong remedy, The totalitarian medicine it seems to me is one of those drugs 
which may give temporary relief to the sufferer but so far from arresting the 
progress of the malady accelerate the final collapse. 

But if one form of Education ^ has demonstrated its power to lead a whole 
generation in the wrong direction, is it beyond the wit of man to evolve another 
form of education which will be not less impelling in the opposite direction ? Can 
we not so train our boys and girls that they may become passionate lovers of 
that freedom which I have tried to describe ? I believe we can and I will try in 
the few minutes left to me to indicate in outline one or two of the things that are 
essential in this or any other country if there is to be a real education for freedom. 

First of all we may learn a little from our adversaries and attach more impor- 
tance than we have so far done to the question of physical fitness. Children who 
are ill or even merely conscious of physical discomfort cannot benefit as they 
should from instruction however skillfully administered. Moreover, childish ailments 
neglected lead very often to permanent ill-health or unfitness and this distorts 
and embitters all but the very noblest characters. I wonder how much human 
misery and how many world calamities have been due to the imperfect working 
of the human liver. I commend to those of you who are looking for a subject for 
historical research “The infiuence of indigestion on the social evolution of man”. So I 
put health first and the first plank in the platform of freedom will be the provision 
of those things that will help to make and keep children healthy— an efficient school 
medical service, sufficient and proper nourishment, hygienic school buildings, a 
scientific system of physical training. All these arc attainable things. 

Then after the health of the body has been caicd for comes the health of the 
mind, for mind works on body as body on mind. If the peoples of the world are 
to be brought closer together and made conscious of their common humanity, they 
must be equipped to use and understand those means of communion and commu- 
nication which modern science has so lavishly placed at our disposal and which 
we so lamentably misuse. Everyone therefore must be able to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest. Digestion by the mind is not less important than digestion by 
the body. 

Since all foods do not suit all people equally well, we must see to it that 
our educational diet is sufficiently varied to suit all tastes. From my expeiienco 
in this country I cannot emphasise too strongly the truism that the curriculum 
should be to fit the student and not the student the curriculum. Here in brief is 
my second practicable objective. 

But because God has not made all men equal and no systsm of men’s 
devising can alter this— Are we to suppose that God made men two legged and 
left it to Aristotle to make them rational, as the indignant theologian enquired 
some men and some women are potentially capable of contributing more to the 
community than others ? And because no form of human society on any conside- 
rable scale, which one can possibly conceive, can do without leaders, it is worth 
much trouble to see that it gets the right ones. The training of 
leaders is indeed so important, not merely for the preservation of democracy 
as we know it but also for the evolution of a still higher form of free association 
among men, that it is difficult to understand why we are so careless about it and 
^hy our higher education is so haphazard. There is a very true saying by Professor 
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Burnet. “In the long run everything depends on higher education and so it remains 
tiue that the chief ^ purpose of education is to form an elite not for its own sake 
but for that of society.” What hope have we of achieving our object unless our 
higher educational system is most delicately adjusted to meet the varied aptitudes 
of the students on the one side and of the equally vaxied needs of society on the 
other ? Even if we may assume that we have opened the doors of our high schools 
and universities to potential leadeis, what is the chance of a remunerative return 
if we peisist in canalising the whole output along one restricted channel ? I wonder 
how much of the biain power of India is being w’asted to-day, either because it 
never gets the chance of being tiained at all or because it is tiained in the wrong 
way. For a poor country and for one at a ciisis in its fortunes as India is at this 
moment nothing can be moie important than the scientific development of its 
intellectual lesouices. This is a condition precedent to the development of its 
economic resources. In small things as in big the need of the hour is the 
cultivation of a sense of values. “Proportion, gentlemen, proportion”, a famous 
general constantly reminded his staff. 

Why do people in this countiy attach such an exalted value to examinations 
and degiee ? “Socrates”, Tievelyan says, “gave no diplomas or degree and would 
have subjected any disciple who demanded one to a disconcerting catechism on the 
nature of true knowledge”. Whether you regard him as an unserviceable unit in 
the social machinery, nothing seems to me so pathetic as the educated person's who 
fails to find his appropriate place in the world. I could bear with complacency all 
the charges levied against British rule in India except this, that we have foisted 
false educational gods on the young people of this country. Bo not think that I 
despise examinations and degrees : in the right perspective they are indispensable 
adjuncts to any educational system ; and do not think either that I am one of 
those people who can find no good in Indian higher education and in the Indian 
University. I know that in this as in other nnivei sides it would not be difficult 
to find both teachers and students ‘enflamed with the study of learning and the 
admiration of virtue”. Such disquiet as I may feel arises, I think, from my high 
conception of the function of a university. The whole world is starving for great 
men and a university, because it deals with people who are standing on the 
threshold and becoming conscious of the meaning of life, is of all parts of the 
educational structuie that in which the seeds of real greatness may best be 
nurtured towards fruition. I am not suggesting that universities should devote 
themselves exclusively to the manufacture of statesmen or generals or high 
officials or ca})tains of industry. This would be as remote from what I conceive 
to be their real objective as barren scholarship or commercialised learning. There 
is a greatness which is within the reach of all who are privileged to enter the 
doors of a university and although its acquisition may bring none of the rewards 
which the world commonly associates with greatness, it is the one quality above 
all others requisite in those who will be called upon to restore order out of those 
and convert the “what is” of to-day into the ‘what might be’ of tomorrow. I 
cannot do better than use the words of a modern poet, who was himself a public 
servant, to desciibe the quality I have in mind:— 

Greatness is the vision not the deed ; 

Greatness is to be one with the vision and ensue it ; 

Greatness is suffering, greatness a long need 

And distant bugles crying faintly through it 
Lights out I Lights out I 

Greatness is to hear the bugles and not to doubt. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sip Maurice Gwyer’s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the 
honourable Sir Maurice Gwyer, E.C.B., E.C.si., d.c.l.. Chief Justice of India and 
Viee-Chaneellor of Delhi University, at the Convocation of the Osmania Univereity 
held at Hyderabad in 1350 Pasli (1940) 
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I have first to express my appreciation and thanks to His Exalted Highness 
and to the authorities of the University for the honour they have done me in 
inviting me to deliver this Convocation Addiess. It is also a veiy real iDleasure 
to revisit a University whose acquaintance I made for the first time only a few 
months ago, and to enjoy a further opportunity of watching the progiess of a 
unique experiment. I have seen what the encouragement of an enlightened and 
far-seeing ruling House, the vision of a Minister, and the genius of an aichitect 
have, in felicitous combination, already achieved, I have seen the plans and models 
of your future development and the immense scale on which these have been 
conceived. I have however observed no attempt to produce everything at once, 
but rather an ordered and regular progression, which makes sure of one position 
before it advances to another. When foundations are thus strongly laid, the 
success of the supei structure must be assured. 

These things would not have been possible without the co-operation of a 
band of devoted men, teachers and others, inspiied by a determination to transmute 
dreams into reality ; nor is the work already accomplished to be measured by the 
years of the University’s life. I am tola of remarkable results achieved in the 
sphere of physics and mathematics ; and I have myself seen something of the 
novel researches and experiments in zoology which have attracted the attention 
of scientists in far distant lands. And if I refer to these two departments only, 
it is not because I am unaware of the work done in others also. 

Observing thus all that has been and is being done and admiring your 
spacious site, your stately buildings, and the equipment so lavishly provided, I 
have been led to ponder, as others have often pondered before, upon the true 
purpose of University, upon the conditions in which it may flourish, and upon 
the obstacles which may sometimes hinder its free development and usefulness. 
It is, I think, very important that we should have a clear idea in our minds 
why we establish Universities at all, and what results we expect to get from them. 
It has been sometimes said that Universities were established in India solely 
for ensuring a supply of persons capable of assisting in the day-to-day 
administration of government. I have read Convocation Addresses 
delivered in the early days of Universities in India, and I am 
quite sure that that was not the only motive which inspired those who 
established them ; but, whether it was or not, Indian Universities have had now 
for several generations the opportunity of selecting for themselves the lines upon 
which they shall develop. It must always be a delicate matter for a stranger to 
express opinions upon the institutions of a country not bis own, and I do not, I 
hope, need to assure you that anything which I may say on this subject is not by 
way of criticism, but rather for the purpose of provoking thought and discussion ; 
perhaps indeed 1 should have hesitated to say anything at all, if a gentleman who 
is esteemed throughout India no less for his personal qualities than for his 
services to the cause of education had not in a recent address spoken on the same 
subject, and with a freedom which, however much I may admire it, I feel that it 
would scarcely be fitting for me to imitate. 

Why then do we establish Universities and what do we expect them to do ? 
A University is of course, first and foremost, a place of learning, a place where 
some learn and others teach, but a place also where men are not only taught but 
learn to teach themselves ; where men not only teach, but by extending the bounds 
of their own knowledge extend the bounds of knowledge generally. And we seek 
to extend the bounds of knowledge because we are urged on by an inborn and 
imperious desire from which we can never escape, which will never allow us to 
rest so long as there remains one more hypothesis to be verified or disproved. But 
experience has shown that the ardent pursuit of knowledge, whether we are making 
ourselves acquainted with what men have already learned in the past, or are 
prosecuting our researches into territory still unknown, itself strengthens and 
enlarges all our intellectual faculties, so that young men who have submitted to 
this form of mental discipline find themselves with the capacity to integrate the 
knowledge so slowly and painfully acquired, to apprehend the principles whi(?h 
underlie a mass of facts or phenomena and thus to reach out into still further and 
wider fields. I remember vividly the days of my early study of the law and the 
efibrt which was needed for the full intellectual grasp of a legal principle ; but X 
remember also how that principle, when grasped, lit up at once the “cocleless 
myriad of precedent”, so that everythings arranged itself into an ordered and 
rational system. 1 have read somewhere a letter from a man who had been listen- 
ing to the argument of one of the greatest lawyers of the I9th century, in which 
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this phrase occurred : *‘I stood amazed at the stretch of the human mind.” Ho 
was. I take it expressing his admiration of the way in which a powerful intelli- 
gence was able to achieve a synthesis o£ related legal principles and to illuminate 
his whole argument by showing not only their application to the facts of the case 
but their interaction on one another. And in the same way the human intellect 
operating over the whole field of knowledge and not merely, as in the case I have 
just mentioned, on a single legal ax*gument, is able both to see each branch of 
learning as a pait of the universal whole, and what is of no less importance, the 
relation of each subject to other subjects in the same branch, just as one branch 
of learning stands in relation to other branches of every kind. 

Thus a University education stands above all things for the disciplining of 
the intellect. Bodily discipline is also good, and the influence of a healthy organism 
upon the mind cannot be overrated ; but the body is after all a means and not 
an end. Technical training is not the business of a University, nor the finding of 
work for its graduates ; but the disciplined intellect which a University education 
ought to produce should enable every man to do his work more efficiently and with 
greater satisfaction to himself in that state of life to which it shall please God to 
call him, and to derive gieater profit from any technical training which he may 
afterwards undergo. It is the disciplining of the intellect w’hich distinguishes, or 
should distinguish, a University education from the mere acquisition of knowledge. 
It ought to produce men possessing what I have called a stretch of mind. Though 
I am far from suggesting that wisdom is the hallmark of every Univeisity graduate 
yet the training which he has received ought not only to have added to his store 
of knowledge but have taught him how to use his mind and not only to rely upon 
his memory. The distinction between knowledge amd wisdom is a familiar one. 
‘'Knowledge dwells”, says the English poet, 

“In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own” ; 
and he goes on to speak of knowledge as “the mere materials with which wisdom 
builds”. That wise man, Francis Bacon, was describing, with his usual felicity of 
phrase, the difference between the two, when he wrote ; “Expert men can execute 
and perhaps judge of particulars one by one ; but the general counsels and the 
plots and maishalling of affairs come best from those that arc learned”. 

A disciplined intellect is a very valuable ijossession for any man. For the 
individual it is a key which opens the door into a vast domain, where he can 
enjoy the society of great and noble men throughout the ages. But I am not 
thinking so much of the value of a disciplined intellect to the individual man as 
of the effect which it can pi*oduce upon a man’s own times and upon his own 
generation. It is impossible to overstate the influence which can be exerted by an 
inflexible integrity of mind, by an insistence upon the highest standards, by a 
determined lefusal ever to compromise with truth. All these things a University 
ought to teach, and it is for that reason that its national importance becomes at 
once apparent. Is it not the business of a University to provide the best possible 
education for the fine flower of each successive generation, for the men who stand 
out from their fellows in intellect and character, to whom their own generation will 
a few years later look for leadership and guidance ? And therefore no country 
can dispense with a system of University education, and no country, if it thinks 
wisely, can afford to allow that echi<*ation to be anything else but the best. One 
might sometimes suppose, after reading what has been written by one type of men 
who hold extreme political doctrines, that the mere choice of a man ^ by the genei*ai 
body of citizens, by the electorate, or whatever you like to call it, is itself enough 
to confer upon him every gift of nature, so that he becomes as it were in a 
moment of time endowed with all the wisdom necessary for the conduct of great 
affairs. The general experience has not seldom been in a contrary sense j yet if 
ministers and leaders have to be chosen, the more generally diffused is that disci- 
pline of mind which I have ventured to describe as the essence of a University 
training among those from whom they are selected, the greater the likelihood that 
they will be fitted for the tasks laid upon them. 

A certain habit of mind results from the discipline of which I have spoken, 
acting upon the wide and general culture which ought to characterize a University 
education ; and I am by no means sure that of all the functions of a University 
the production of this may not be the most important. I mean that habit of mind 
which enables a man to develop and to maintain a sense of proportion, to exercise 
a sane and balanced judgment, to see a subject or problem not as an isolated 
phenomenon but in ite r^atipn to Other subjects and problems, It results from a 
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fusion of many elements, and it is difficult to say which of them predominates. 
Theie is of course the logical or reasoning element, there is the intellectual element, 
and I would not omit something of the emotional too. I do not say that the 
emotional element ought to play any part in the spheie of pure learning, unless 
indeed one should classify the imagination as pait of it ; for imagination must 
always play a large pait m any successful piece of' lesearch, in the erection of 
provisional hypotheses, in the seaich for the underlying and unifying piinciple 
which, if once accepted, can explain so much of what has hitherto seemed obscure 
or inexplicable. But when I speak of a sense of pioportion and balanced judgment, 
I by no means have in mind a completely detached attitude, which regaids the 
affairs of mankind as though they were a mathematical pioblem. I am thinking 
rather of that sense of pioportion and balanced judgment which is so necessaiy in 
the practical affairs of life, and more especially in those men on whom lests the 
buiden and lesponsibility of guiding and leading their fellow men. It has been 
well said that to judge wisely we must know how things appear to the unwise ; 
and it is impossible to guide or influence men without knowing something about 
human nature and without having some knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
outlook of the ordinary man. Nor should I ever think of denying to emotion and 
sentiment a great part in the affaiis of men. They often provide the springs of 
action which reason and logic have failed to engender ; and theiefore a statesman’s 
sense of proportion is, as I have said, not perfect, if he leaves emotion out of 
account. But though it may furnish springs of action, no great political problems 
have ever been solved by emotion alone. They can only be solved by hard and 
persistent intellectual effort ; but that effort, if it is to be fruitful, lequires not only 
the disciplined mind, but also above all things that sense of pioportion of which 
I have spoken. 

Whether Univeisity education in India at the present day falls short of what 
University education ought to be, and whether the Universities are filling 
successfully the place which, as it seems to me, Universities ought to fill in the 
national life is nob for a stranger like myself to say. But I have had for some 
time past the honour of being associated with one Indian University and I have 
visited many others ; and peihaps I may without offence be permitted to make one 
or two observations which occur to me. They will be of a general character and 
will not, I hope, be taken as having any paiticular ap))lication. 

It has seemed to me that boys go to the University often at too young an age 
Univeisity studies are after all arduous and difficult, and a certain maturity of 
mmd is needed in those who would benefit by them. I have known instances of 
University students who would almost be regarded as youthful at a school and 
there are sometimes to be found among the junior ranks of University stuclents 
those who are scarcely beyond the standard which one would expect at a good 
secondary school. Indian fiiends of ray own have remarked on the same thing 
and I throw the suggestion out that possibly this may be the reason for a certain 
instability and iramatuiity of judgment which from time to time has been 
observable among students even at some of the more advanced educational 
institutions m this countiy. I think that these too low ages probably tend to 
depress University standards and increase the temptation to assimilate some of them 
to those of a school. Perhaps the remedy lies in a prior reorganization of secondarv 
educabion ; but the excessive number of failures (over fifty per cent is not 
unknown) in the pass examinations seems to show that somethinir is 
radically wrong. ^ ^ 

1 hen there is often the lack of what I^ may call an academic atmosphere. 
I will not attempt to define the true academic atmosphere ; but no one can fail to 
recognize its presence. It is something wholesome and ennobling, and whore it is 
nothing mean or sordid can exist ; it has no room for anonymous letters foi’ 
intrigues about examinerships and text-books, for suggestions of attempts to 
influence examiners or of the leakage of papers. It is an indefinable and intangible 
thing but nevertheless one of the first importance. It may be found in very 
humble siuToundings, and lust 9 ry has afforded examples of advanced teachirm 
without buildings at all. Certainly the academic atmosphere is not always secured 
by buildings and equipment, if the spirit is^ lacking ; and if the spirit Ys rather 
that of the school than that of the University, the academic atmosphere is difficult 
to secure. I have myself on ^ one or two occasions ventured, greatly darii^^g to 
express a doubt whether it is to be secured by a multitude oMectiLs a^^^^^ 
confess that I would rather see young men taught to teach themselves^ than 
leaving instruction imparted to them in the mass. A lecture is no substitute fo^ 
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the intelligent study of authoritative work ; and I attach very much greater 
importance to peisonal contact between teacher and student than to the mass 
contact of the lecture-room. The lecture system, as I have seen it sometimes in 
operation, is often more reminiscent of a school than of a University. 

Next I would ask the question whether the position accorded to teachers in 
Indian Universitioa is all that it ought to be. The teacher has for thousands of 
yeais been a revered hgnro in this country, but I am not sure whether the 
reverence duo to, and I think often felt for, his vocation is always evidenced 
nowadays in the conditions in which that vocation is canied on. It would be 
wrong to generalize on this subject, ceitainly on the basis of some of the iiistances 
which have come to my notice. Let me rather say what conditions teachers ought 
in my view to have, than criticize those cases in which they have not been 
fulfilled. In the first place I think that teachers ought to have reasonable security 
of tenure. They ought also to have reasonable salaries ; I do not mean excessive 
salaries, but at least salaries which would mark the value of the work which they 
do, which would enable those who receive them to live a life without domestic 
care or anxiety, and which would give them opportunities for leisure and self- 
improvement. They ought to have reasonable prospects of a career. And lastly, they 
ought not to be, as they only too often are, overworked. What is to be said of 
teachers who have to deliver eighteen to twenty-four lectures a week, or who have 
to provide as many as 27 different periods of teaching in the week ? Such cases 
have come to my notice ; and I ask what merit can there be in lectures so 
delivered and what benefit can any student get from them. How can a man 
who has to deliver lectures on this scale hope to maintain any personal contact 
with his students ? What leisure has he left for study, and how can he be 
expected to keep his mind fresh and supple ? I should like to see conditions and 
minimum salary scales for teachers in different grades agreed by all the Universities 
throughout India, and a drm determination on the part of teachers themselves to 
have nothing to do with any institution which refused to concede the conditions 
or salaries so agreed. Here I recognize that financial considerations will obtrude 
themselves ; but how can education flourish if teachers feel themselves unjustly 
treated 7 There can be no academic atmosphere where there is injustice. Teachers 
are human beings, not machines. They must have the opportunity of living their 
own lives and of living richer lives, and I have been moved with indignation to 
see advantage sometimes taken of their economic position, and their knowledge and 
skill made the subject of the higgling and huckstering of the market-place. I 
should myself like to see them enjoying a much greater degree of automomy and 
freedom ; and I am convinced that the status accorded to the teacher is in the 
last analysis the measure of a University. 

A University stimulates and enriches the national life of a country ; but just 
as men, not walls, make a city, so it is the teachers who make a University. And 
It is for that reason that I have spoken on the subject longer than I had meant 
to do ; but it is one very near to my heart* Nor would I have it thought that 
what 1 described is the normal state of things. I am sure that it is not ; but 
nevertheless it exists and it ought to exist no more. 

I have sometimes wondered too whether the University curriculum is conceived 
on sufficiently broad lines for the training of future citizens. It is they who will 
influence the events of tomorrow ; it is they who will help to form public opinion 
and to make new ideas familiar to the mass of the people* They will best 
achieve this, not by any assumption of superiority (I should be sorry indeed 
if they took no more than that away from their university ), but by example 
rather than precept and by the intellectual and moral integrity of their own lives. 
They will have had their mental discipline, but I think it necessary that they 
should have had their imaginations stirred also ; and I know of no better 
instrument for this purpose than the study of history. I hope that I shall not 
be ixnderstood as denying the existence of historical teaching in India. I am well 
aware of the work which is being done in the way of historical research, the 
material for which is ample indeed ; and the project now being undertaken, I 
think at Benares, for a co-operative history of India on a large scale has given 
both pleasure and satisfaction to those who hold historical knowledge to be the 
soundest basis for political judgment* But the one is for specialists, the other 
is '.for those of maturer years. I should like to see young men made better 
acquaints with the grand sweep of history and the philosophy which underlies it, 
with the story of great movements and of great causes, of the sublime heights to 
which the soul of man can risa Let them read the biographies of great men, in 
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which more than anywhere else, as an English Prime Minister of the last century 
once said, history ought to be studied. No two persons will ta'co the same view 
of historical events and therefore the purely objective history has yet to be wiittcu, 
nor perhaps if it were would it be readable ; but let the Btudent at least avoid 
those writers who distort history in the interests of particular doctrines or theories. 
History, like other branches of learning, should be the liaiidmaiil of truth ; and 
of all the abominations of a dictatorship none is worse than the proalitiitiou of 
history in order to corrupt or poison the minds of the young. 

History is concerned with the past, and I have already spoken of the future ; 
what of the present ? Oan it be said that the Universities arc at tliis moment 
playing their full part in the formation of public opinion on all the complex 
problems with which India is now faced ? When I think of the immense inliueiice 
which Universities have exercised in other countries at times of nat.ional crisis, 
in stimulating research, in forming and guiding public opinion, 1 cannot but 
regret that the chief contribution of Indian Universities towards a solution^ of the 
present difficulties is too often to be found in sporadic and irrational action by 
some of their more junior members. 

The Indian student of political science and political institutions has indeed 
at this moment one of the richest fields in which to labour that could possibly bo 
conceived. Let me pause for a moment to sketch for you some of the <?onHtitutio!ial 
problems which seem to me to present themselves to lum. I will endeavour to 
make this presentation as objective as possible, and you will not, I hope, harbour 
any suspicion that I am going to suggest solutions for any ot them. Hut if there 
is one way in which a difficult problem will never bo solved, it is by denying 
that it exists ; and the first essential task is to face facts and to see exactly what 
the problems are which are calling for a solution. 

, Premising that any new constitution, if it is to have a chance of life, must 
be generally and on the whole acceptable to the people who are going to live 
under it, our imaginary student would, I suppose, begin with the asBumptipn that 
his future government must be responsive in some way to public opinion, and 
at the same time be strong enough to keep the peace at home and to defcncl itself 
against foreign aggression. He will see that this has been se(mrod in my own 
country by a system known as parliamentary government, in which after many 
struggles executive and legislature have come to recognize their respective R])here» 
and by not trespassing outside them have solved the very difficult problem of 
combining a strong and efficient executive with a strong and efficient legislatmu 
He will think perhaps that because different conditions exist in India that system 
with all its merits may not necessarily bo effective there ; and certainly I have 
seen it _ criticised and repudiated by persona who are entitled to speak for 
substantial^ bodies of Indian opinion, though it is not for me to say whether 
those criticisms are right or wrong. But clearly if the system is not generally 
acceptable (and by “generally acceptable” I mean what I say, not merely aceepl^* 
able to a majority ascertained by counting heads), then it may become neeesHary 
to seek an alternative, and our student of political science could spend his time 
in ^ no better^ way than by seeking to discover a satisfactory solution to a problem 
which has hitherto baffied political thinkers. That problem, assuming that an 
alternative solution has to be sought, is to secure an executive res pon hi vo to 
public opinion, but not necessarily responsible to a party majority in a legiHluturo, 
in the sense that it can be ejected from office by that majority at any moment. 
Perhaps this will involve a complete re-examination of what the relations between 
government and legislature so situated ought to be ; and one very important 
question in this connection will centre on the voting of the budget. Another aspect 
of the ppblem to which our student might usefully devote some attention is the 
method by which the executive is to be selected and the possibility of what may 
be called statutory coalition governments. 

Perhaps our imaginary student of political science may at this point despair 
of teaching a solution at all on the lines which I have mentioned, and he may 
then turn his researches in another direction. It may have ocenrrod to him, as 
^ u ^ lias occurred to some political thinkers in India, that a solution 
might be found which, while preserving the unity of India, envisaged a re* 
arrangement, perharps a re-grouping, of governments and areas. In that event, 
a whole series of entirely new political problems would require to be examined on 
their own merits, whatever those may be. I express no opinion on any of these 
makers ; I only say that the student of political science ought to be able to study 
them all with an impartial and and unbiassed mind. 
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Then a third jvoup of most important problems presents itself, those 
connected with the Indian States. Standing as I do on the soil of the greatest 
of all the Indian States. 1 will do no more than refer to this subject ; Int oar 
student will fand heie a number of problems which will require for their solution 
his highest gifts of intelligence, sympathy and imagination. 

Lastly, oar student, if (which God foibid) he fails to discover a solution in 
any of , these directions may have to bring himself face to face with a possibilit? 
fi^ora which I am sure he will have done his best to avert his eyes, that is to sav 
the danger of open conflict. I would not dare to mention such a contingency, if 
men whose opinions can-y weight had not spoken, I had almost said lightheL-tedly 
of mention of a non-violent civil war ; but I ask myself 

whether that dire oalarnity can ever in the nature of things be non-violciit. ^Oan 
fraternal stiife avoid being the bitteiest and the most irreconcilable of all strife 
]u8t because it is strife between brothers ? Our student will remember the histoiT 
duung the eighteenth centu^ and the suffeiing and misery of that 
dreadlul peiiod. He will _have before his eyes the history of China, that gallant 
and undefeated country, duung the last thirty years. He will see how an industii 
ons and peacedoving people, united and ardently desiring union, have since their 
revolution suffered from an almost perpetual civil war, fiom famine and pestilence 
and from foreign aggression, because when framing their new constitution they 
forgot the vital necessity for scouring first of all a strong and powerful cento! 
government ; and if they have such a government now. it is only because it has 
been forced upon them, m self-defence against invasion, by a marauding and 
unscrupulous neighbour. ■' ana 

You will agree, I think, that our student will find his time fully occupied 
when he considers all those, things ; but is it chimerical to believe that S 
intel cctualfoices of Indian . Universities might, by a concerted and concentrated 
effort, flee from passion or bias, not only enlighten and mfoim public opinion upon 
them but suggest the hue duectioii in which these many difficult problems may 
bo solved ? Ihcy will 111 that event earn the gratitude of their countrymen and 
1 daio to mid, of the whole civiliJicd world. ^ 

If what I have just been saying may seem to some irrelevant to the main 
theme of this Address, I can only assure them that I am not conscious that it is 
so. It IS because,. being associated with an Indian University myself, I am anxious 
to SCO the yuiversitiea taking a more useful and prominent part in Indian puMie 
life that I have been led to suggest directions in which tlieir activities would find 
ample scope. I am not advocating that, they should pltogo into party politics ; 

far from It ; but rather that they should give an imimlse to political thought, baseti 

upon historical knowledge, instructed sympathy, and that sense of proportion wS 
lhavo ventiucd to single out as the most valuable gift which a University can 

confer upon its children. It should bathe aim of a University so to train up 

younger students that they may become men worthy to undertake such tasks ^ 

As I grow old, I find my heart going out more and more towards the youne • 
porlmps because they recall so much of one’s own eaily self, its follies as well as 
its ambitions. Iho young ment the best wo can give them but I am not sure 
whether at the iirescat day they arc receiving it. I would infinitely prefer to s^ » 
system which aimed rather at producing in studeuis a sturdy independence of 
thouglit anil a desire to study politics before entering them. But for what seem fn 
me the defects of the present system, it is impossible at least to hold the vminv 
men themselves responsible, and even in their less defensible moments I caS 
■withliold from them a eoimiderable measure of sympathy. To those vounc mm 
who stand hero todav on the threshold of their careers, I wish success and 
prosperity, and, in an old phrase, a right judgment in all things. Those that come 
after them I would urge to remember that they have all their lives before th^ 
and that these years of study and preparation are a privilege not to be liehtlv 
treated : and that if it bo true, as I believe it is, that though all men mav start 
equal, yet the best man has the most say in the end, the best is he who has wasted 
least of the opportunities which good fortune has given him. May none of von 
have causo to look upon his University career save with pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

Let me say one word more. As I passed through your gracious and peaceful 
city, as I looked upon the gardens and lawns of your University, I could not but 
contrast them with my own city at this moment, wounded and scarred but 
inhabited still by a clear-eyed, confident and intrepid people, whose heads’ are 
bloody but still unbowed. And then I took comfort from this reflection, that the 
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citadels of thought are not the work of men’s hands and that no assaults by a 
savao'e and relentless enemy are able to destroy them, until the human mind is 
itself destroyed. Those citadels are to be found in this University and in all 
Universities in -India and elsewhere ; and where Universities have been destroyed 
by a brutal conqueror, .there still remains the citadel of man’s unconqueriiblo mind. 
The destruction or suppression of so many of the great Universities of Europe will 
Burelv inspire the Universities of India with a new determination to preserve and 
maintain that freedom of thought for which a University above all stands, and 
which is mankind’s only hope for the future., , 

I pary that the Osmania University, with the ideals which it has set before 
It and with its great resources, with the enterprise of youth joined to the wisdom 
of an ancient culture, may come true all the dreams of those who founded 
It ; and that its learning and magnificence may inspire the reverence and wonder 
of generations still to come in as ample measure as we today revere and wonder 
at the craftsmanship and beauty of Ellora and Ajanta, those twin glories of this 
State. And so, with all my thanks, I bid you farewell. 
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